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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Havinq  discovered,  many  years  ago,  the  main  prin- 
ciple of  Social  and  Political  Economy  that  is  contained 
in  the  following  work,  and  that  is  upheld  throughout 
it,  and  having,  by  the  light  of  this  principle,  discovered 
also  the  very  defective  manner  in  which  the  science 
of  Political  Economy  has  been  treated,  I  published  a 
short  elementary  treatise  upon  the  science,  with  the 
view  of  submitting  both  the  matter  of  truth,  and  the 
matter  of  error,  thus  discovered,  to  the  judgment  of 
those  who  should  be  engaged  in  the  investigation  of 
Political  Economy  as  a  serious  study.  I  now  publish 
the  first  volume  of  my  work  in  an  enlarged  or  com- 
pleted form. 

I  wish  that  I  could  have  avoided  extending  the 
matter  of  this  volume  to  the  length  which  it  occupies. 
If,  indeed,  it  had  been  necessary  to  treat  only  of  the 
simple  and  strong  truth  of  the  science,  brevity  might 
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▼i  ADVERTISEMENT. 

have  been  observed.  But,  unhappily,  the  far  larger 
amount  of  matter  that  has  to  be  treated  of  in  the 
province  of  Social  and  Political  Economy,  as  in  so 
many  other  departments  of  human  investigation 
which  men  designate  as  the  province  of  Science,  is 
composed  of  error,  the  offspring  of  Ignorance  assimi- 
ing  to  be  Knowledge,  whose  prog^iy  we  see  and  feel 
to  be  illimitable. 

In  adducing,  reasoning  upon,  and  explaining,  the 
character  of  each  error,  it  is  indispensable  that  the 
truth  discovered  and  established  should  be  brought 
to  bear  in  every  instance.  This  necessitates  frequent 
repetition,  which  may  be  as  irksome  in  perusal  to  the 
reader  as  it  has  been  in  construction  to  the  writer; 
but  this  repetition  could  not  have  been  avoided,  for, 
without  it,  the  eradication  of  error  could  not  have 
been  accomplished. 

Study,  and  that  too  consisting  of  arduous  mental 
labour,  is  the  course  which  he  has  to  follow  who 
desires  and  aspires  to  attain  the  summit.  It  is  with 
this,  as  with  every  other  department  of  learning, 
namely,  that  when  the  summit  is  attained,  a  rich 
reward  awaits  him  who,  rising  superior  to  the  mere 
pleasure  of  easy  reading  and  examining,  has  so  per- 
se veringly  and  faithfully  laboured  as  to  have  overcome 
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ADVERTISBMENT.  tii 

all  the  obstacles  and  difficulties  that  may  have  im« 
peded  his  way.  Whether  the  way  to  attain  the 
desirable  and  desired  sununit,  is  or  is  not  laid  down 
in  the  following  pages,  is  submitted  to  the  judgment 
and  the  choice  of  each  individual  reader. 

W.  A. 

Liondcm:  September  1858. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Introductory, — AUusion  made  to  the  defective  manner  in  which  the  acience 
of  Political  Economy  has  been  treated,  both  theoreticaUy  and  practioalfy. 
—  The  efforts  of  Adam  Smi^  and  the  other  members  of  the  school  qf 
Economists  directed  more  to  an  exposure  of  the  errors^  by  which  the 
ancient  mercantile  system  of  Europe  was  supported^  than  to  an  elucidation 
of  the  science  itself — The  social  law  of  commerce  not  discovered  by 
Adam  Smithy  nor  by  any  member  of  the  school, —  The  courses  of  ex- 
amination^  reasonings  and  argument  that  are  required  for  raising  the 
science  of  Political  Economy  from  its  degraded  condition^  and  for 
placing  it  in  a  right  position.  —  The  inability  of  the  school  of  Economic 
writers  to  introduce  into  their  system  a  moral  law  of  action,  —  Also  ^eir 
inability  to  enter  that  noble  department  of  the  Science  embracing  the 
diffusion  or  distribution  of  wealth,  —  A  new  law  required  to  be  intro^ 
duced  into  the  science^  the  law  of  definite  proportions,  —  The  imioar- 
rantable  conduct  of  writers  and  statesmen  in  lending  themselves  to  an 
advocacy  of  the  courses  which  men  are  inclined  to  pursue  instead  of  to 
an  advocacy  of  the  courses  men  ought  to  pursue, — By  this  conduct^  so 
unfaithful  to  the  cause  of  science^  the  main  truth  of  Political  Economy 
has  been  sacrificed. 

Tee  attention  of  people  in  general  has,  of  late  years^  been  so 
much  directed  to  the  subject  of  Political  Economy  by  means 
of  writings  and  speeches,  and  so  largely  have  the  statesmen  of 
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our  own  nation,  as  well  as  the  statesmen  of  other  nations, 
adopted,  as  the  foundation  of  social  and  national  policy,  the 
principles  and  doctrines  which  have  been  laid  down  by  that 
school  of  writers  who  have  specially  treated  of  the  science, 
that  the  simple,  or  unscientific  reader,  who  has  perused  the 
writings  on  Political  Economy  with  that  relying  confidence 
which  a  predisposition  to  believe  in  the  soundness  and  truth 
of  the  doctrines,  and  in  their  great  practical  utility,  would  in- 
spire, will  hear,  with  great  surprise  and  doubt,  the  assertion 
made,  that  the  principles  of  this  science  require  far  more 
comprehensive  and  accurate  treatment  to  be  applied  to  them 
than  has  yet  been  applied. 

But  every  inquirer  into  that  high  and  noble  field  of  know- 
ledge which  the  science  of  Social  and  Political  Economy  pre- 
sents, who  has  perused  the  writings  by  which  it  has  been 
attempted  to  present  to  the  world  an  exposition  of  this 
science  with  that  discriminating  carefulness  and  cultivated 
power  of  mind  which  an  intelligent  devotion  to  science  re- 
quires, must  have  discovered  the  large  amount  of  deficiency, 
— of  opinion,  mere  opinion,  of  dictate  and  of  contradictate,  of 
error  and  of  confusion, — which  prevails  in  these  writings.  He 
will  have  discerned,  moreover,  that  very  little  has  been  done, 
even  by  the  best  writers  of  the  modem  school,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent moment,  towards  introducing  such  an  increase  of  the 
light  of  truth  into  the  science,  as,  by  the  eradication  and 
expulsion  of  error,  to  exhibit  an  intelligible  and  useful  com- 
bination of  that  volume  of  evidence  and  of  truth,  of  whatever 
amount  and  character  it  may  be,  which  the  several  writers 
have,  so  far,  succeeded  in  discovering  and  promulging  to  the 
world. 

It  has  to  be  greatly  deplored  that  a  study  of  the  nature  of 
those  important  human  interests  which  are  comprehended 
within  the  science  of  Social  and  Political  Economy  has  had 
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to  be  conducted,  even  if  not  during  all  preceding  periodsy 
certainly  in  modem  times,  amidst  circumstances,  amidst 
human  feelings,  and  amidst  prevailing  prejudices,  that  have 
operated  disadvantageously  for  a  calm,  scientific,  or  true  treat- 
ment of  the  great  subjects  involved*  The  disadvantage  here 
alluded  to  has  consisted  of  strong  and  excited  feelings  of 
political  partisanship  of  various  kinds  and  degrees,  with 
which  the  subjects  have  been  connected  and  under  this  in- 
fluence treated,  making  it  impossible  that  sound  and  clear 
views  could  be  attained  through  an  intellectual  and  moral 
atmosphere  so  corrupted  and  obscured. 

An  undue  bias  having  been  admitted  into  the  minds  of 
writers,  and  being  retained,  it  has  happened  that  they  have 
attempted  to  invest  their  own  ideas  and  inventions  with  the 
high  character  of  natural  law.  The  issue  of  this  course  has 
been  to  present  to  us,  of  necessity,  those  series  of  contradic- 
tions, and  of  deficiencies,  and  that  confusion,  which  so  greatly 
perplex,  baffle,  and  disappoint  the  efforts  of  every  sincere, 
capable,  and  honourable  inquirer. 

The  practical  field  of  the  subject,  too,  has  been  in  a  still 
larger  degree  perplexed,  distorted,  and  confused  than  the 
literary.  In  every  nation,  that  particular  trade  and  com- 
merce which  has  been  felt  to  constitute  the  special  interest-  or 
advantage  of  individual  men  and  of  particular  classes  of  men, 
has  been  assisted  and  sustained  by  the  intervention  and  appU« 
cation  of  state  laws  and  regulations,  regard  not  having  been 
paid  as  to  whether  these  laws  and  regulations  were  calculated 
to  operate  beneficially  or  injuriously  on  the  interests  of  the 
people  in  general  It  is  not,  indeed,  a  matter  for  surprise, 
that  the  idea  of  supporting  and  encouraging  both  labour  and 
trade  by  means  of  state  regulations  should  have  been  practi- 
cally adopted  at  the  outset  of  each  nation^s  career. 

As  it  must  have  been  evident  to  men  who  were  com- 
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mencing  a  course  of  civilised  life,  and  thus  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  a  nation's  existence  and  constitution,  and  providing 
for  its  progress,  that  their  subsistence  and  advancement  were 
ordained,  under  natural  law,  to  be  derived  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  labour,  industry,  and  those  exchanges  amongst  them- 
selves of  the  products  of  labour  which  we  call  commerce  and 
trade,  so  it  was  natural  for  men  to  assimie  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  interests  of  the  general  body  of  the  community 
was  to  be  more  insured  by  the  invention  and  application  of 
regulations,  than  by  permitting  full  fireedom  of  action  and 
free  exchanges  of  all  the  products  of  labour  to  prevaiL 

In  proof  of  this  notion  having  prevailed,  the  history  of 
every  nation,  as  far  as  we  have  access  to  it^  supplies  us  with 
the  fact  of  attempts  having  been  made,  by  means  of  prohibi- 
tions and  restrictions,  to  regulate  both  labour  and  commerce. 
The  laws  which  were  required  for  insuring  the  fulfilment  of 
social  principle,  were,  during  the  earlier  period  of  every 
nation's  existence  and  progress,  simple,  and  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  put  into  practical  working  without  very  much 
difficulty,  having  been  applied  to  the  trade  and  commerce 
arising  within  the  nation,  and  also  to  that  taking  place  with- 
out the  special  boundaries,  that  is,  to  both  home  and  foreign 
trade. 

Whether  or  not  a  study  of  the  science  of  social  and  political 
economy  was  encouraged  and  successfully  pursued  amongst 
the  people  of  the  many  ancient  and  ingenious  nations  of  the 
world,  we  have  not  sufficient  means  for  ascertaining.  Desirous 
of  acquiring  knowledge  upon  this  point,  we  look  backwards 
upon  man  and  upon  the  world.  By  means  of  the  historical 
records  which  man  has  made  of  himself  and  of  his  deeds, 
and  which  have  been  handed  down  from  age  to  age,  and  by 
language  and  language,  we  know  that  man  has  multiplied 
his  species ;  we  know  that  millions  upon  millions  of  men  and 
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of  fiEunilies  have  lived,  thought,  laboured,  traded,  suffered  or 
enjoyed,  and   perished;  that  in  many  instances,  from  the 
smallest  beginnings,  nations  and  empires  have  arisen,  have 
flourished,  and  have  fallen.    We  desire  to  possess,  we  ask  for 
and  we  search  for  an  explanation  and  a  record  of  the  principles 
of  social  action  or  economy  by  which  all  the  mighty  changes, 
the  evolutions  and  revolutions,  have  been  wrought ;  but  the 
importftnt  knowledge  and  instruction  are  not  to  be  derived  by 
researches  into  either  the  mythical  or  philosophical  literature 
of  the  ancient  nations  of  the  world.     Neither  the  school  of 
Egypt,  of  Persia,  of  Greece,  or  of  Rome,  nor  that  of  any  other 
nation,  supplies  us  with  the  required  light.     If  the  principles 
and   truth  have  ever  been  discovered,  and  the  knowledge 
acquired^  all  has  been  lost  imder  the  effacing  operations  of 
time,  for  no  such  ancient  attainments  are  present  with  us  now. 
The  study  and  elucidation  of  that  science  which  compre- 
hends the  discovery  and  explanation  of  the  connection  that 
is  ordained  to  subsist  between  man  and  all  those  earthly  ma- 
terials from  which  his  bodily  sustenance  and  comfort  are  de- 
rived ;  or  those  principles,  laws,  and  courses,  by  which  man  is 
enabled  to  make  that  noble  progress  which  raises  him  from  a 
condition  of  the  utmost  simplicity,  or,  that  which  is  called  bar- 
barism, to  a  condition  of  the  highest  complication  and  refine- 
ment, or  which  leads  him  to  attain  a  state  of  national  wealth, 
I)ower,  and  eminence,  which  is  called  civilisation,  have  been 
left  for  the  labour  and  talent  of  the  people  of  modem  times. 

Of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  in  modem  times  within 
this  particular  field  of  scientific  research,  we  have  to  mark 
especially,  sm  contributed  through  the  literature  of  the  conti- 
nental nations  of  Europe,  the  writings  of  Turgot,  Quesnay, 
Say,  Sismondi,  and  others,  and  through  the  literature  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  writings  of  Carey  and  other 
men.    But  although  much  has  thus  been  contributed,  yet  far 
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more  has  been  contributed  by  the  band  of  British  writers,  who 
have  constituted  themselves  a  schooL  Of  these,  the  acute  and 
diligent  inquirer  and  reasoner,  Locke,  is  to  be  viewed  as  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  ingenious,  though  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  by 
virtue  of  his  large  work  on  "The  Wealth  of  Nations,"  is,  by 
general  assent,  allowed  to  be  the  chief.  The  science,  then, 
as  it  now  stands  before  the  world,  may  be  said  to  have  its 
concentration  within  the  school  of  modem  British  writers. 

On  directing  our  attention  to  the  ^practical  development 
and  application  of  the  subject  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Uteraryj  we  find  that  in  the  European  division  of  the  world, 
the  plan  of  trade  regulation,  commonly  known  as  the  Mercan- 
tile System  of  Europe,  had  been  anciently  invented  and 
established.  This  system  had  been  zealously  upheld  and 
continuously  extended  by  the  governing  powers  of  the  more 
advancing  or  civilised  nations  of  the  world  ;  and  perhaps  no 
nation  presents  a  more  remarkable  example  of  the  persevering 
adoption  of  this  system,  than  our  own  nation.  From  having 
been  commenced  within  the  nation  itself,  by  means  of  guilds 
and  corporations,  by  which  many  labourers  were  imited 
together  and  specially  connected  with  particular  crafts  and 
trades,  and  many  also  excluded  from  participation  and  union, 
the  levying  of  taxes  on  articles  of  consumption  having  been 
conducted  imder  them,  it  was  extended  to  every  part  where 
intercourse  was  established  or  dominion  acquired ;  until  the 
whole  sphere  of  our  empire,  embracing  our  home,  our  colonial, 
our  foreign,  and  our  maritime  commerce,  was  made  subject 
to  Custom  House  supervision,  to  regulation  and  prohibition ; 
the  main  object  aimed  at  by  the  adoption  of  all  this  extensive 
and  complicated  machinery  being,  that  by  means  of  the 
barriers  thus  raised,  a  large  amoimt  of  wealth  or  of  capital 
should  be  insured  for  the  maintenance  and  enjoyment  of  the 
people  in  general    Just  as  an  engineer,  in  providing  a  water- 
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power  for  making  his  mills,  so  contrives  and  constructs  his 
dams  that  an  enlarged  volume  of  power  shall  be  thrown  into 
one  course  and  form  one  head,  in  order  that  a  force  be  pos- 
sesBed  which  shall  be  sufficient  for  insuring  an  accomplishment 
of  his  design. 

As  in  the  construction  of  this  complicated  mercantile 
system  many  anomalies  were  from  time  to  time  introduced, 
and  aJso  regulations,  some  of  which  contravened  others,  and 
as  much  of  the  system  had  been  so  unjustly  used  as  to  be 
made  to  promote  the  special  interests  of  individuals,  instead 
of  the  interests  of  the  people  at  large,  so  controversies,  both 
upon  the  principle  and  upon  the  details  of  the  system,  were 
raised  and  eagerly  carried  on. 

As  the  writers  and  statesmen  who  undertook  the  labour  of 
upholding  things  as  they  were,  or  of  advocating  the  con- 
stitutional principle,  and  then  of  defending  the  mercantile 
system,  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  character  of  that 
general  principle  upon  which  alone  a  sound  system  of 
national  and  international  conmierce  could  be  constructed, 
so  they  were  found  to  have  supplied  evidence  and  argument 
that  recoiled  against,  and  served  to  explode,  the  system  which 
they  were  intending  to  support.  Many  of  them  were  seen 
to  conmiit  themselves  to  the  propoimdment  and  advocacy  of 
peculiar  views  on  the  subject  of  Money,  professing  to  be- 
lieve themselves,  and  then  endeavouring  to  make  the  world 
in  general  believe,  that  the  way  for  a  nation  to  become 
prosperous  and  wealthy  was  by  adopting  contrivances  for 
getting  and  preserving  within  each  nation  as  much  gold  and 
silver  as  possible,  the  acquisition  of  this  metallic  wealth  to 
be  ensured  by  that  which  was  called  a  favourable  balance  of 
trade.  For  these  views  and  doctrines  they  claimed  the  high 
title  of  "Theory,'*  though,  in  fact,  nothing  of  that  quality 
which  would  entitle  them  to  have  the  assignment  of  this  high 
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name,  was  present,  the  views,  doctrines,  and  arguments  con- 
sisting merely  of  conjectures  created  and  nourished  by 
themselves;  the  oflfspring  of  that  uninformed  imagination 
that  delights  in  its  own  ideas,  whatever  kind  the  ideas  may 
be ;  the  inventions  of  men  who  are  unable  to  explore  and 
discern  simple  natural  law  and  just  courses  of  action,  and 
who  are  not  even  able  to  judge  of  and  appreciate  natural 
law  and  just  courses  of  action,  even  when  they  are  laid  open 
for  their  inspection  by  other  men. 

Another  remarkable  characteristic  that  was  engrafted  on 
the  long-cherished  mercantile  system  was  that  of  a  natural 
antagonism  existing  between  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
different  nations.  Instead  of  seeking  and  discovering  that 
natural  law  of  social  and  commercial  action  which,  when 
fulfilled,  would  promote  and  realise  alike  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  all  nations,  the  advocates  of  the  mercantile  system 
urged  the  people  of  each  nation  to  look  upon  the  people  of 
another  nation  as  natural  rivals  and  enemies,  the  pursuit  of 
whose  interests,  by  the  various  courses  of  trade,  was  to  be 
carefully  watched  and  opposed,  under  the  apprehension  that 
by  the  machinations  of  the  merchants  the  money  of  the 
nation  might  be  abstracted  —  that  money  from  which  they 
attempted  to  persuade  the  people  their  maintenance  and  en- 
joyment were  derived. 

The  inevitable  issue  of  the  weakness  thus  exhibited,  was, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  a  signal  failure  of  effort.  People  in 
general  could  not  continue  to  entertain  respect  and  confi- 
dence towards  those  who  were  constantly  seen  to  commit  a 
destruction  of  their  own  arguments,  and  to  be  engaged  in 
undermining  the  foundation  of  their  own  structures.  By 
degrees  the  mercantile  system  was  made  to  appear,  in  the 
judgment  of  most  persons,  a  falsely-founded,  obstructive, 
partial,  and  injurious  system;  a  system  by  which  unjust 
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monopolies  were  raised  and  supported.    As  no  nation  of  the 
world  had  adopted  this  anciently  invented  mercantile  system 
more  extensively  than  our  own  nation^  so  England  has  fur- 
nished the  arena — her  political  literature  and  her  Parlia- 
ment having  constituted  this  particular  arena — upon  which 
controversies,  both  on  the  principle  and  on  the  system,  have 
been  conducted  with  the  largest  amount  of  labour,  energy, 
research,  and  skill.     The  issue  of  this  great  and  long-pro- 
tracted political  and  social  controversy  is  now  before  our 
own  nation  and  the  world  at  large.     The  judgment  recorded, 
accepted,  and  most  hopefully  cherished  is  that  which,  con- 
demning and  rejecting  the  restrictive,  regulating,  and  ancient 
Mercantile  Principle  and  System,  has  given  an  affirmation  to 
the  principle  of  Free  Trade ;  that  system  of  free  action  and 
commerce  by  which  the  capitalists  of  the  different  nations 
of  the  world,  and  the  labourers  of  the  diflferent  nations  of 
the  world,  shall,  under  the  general  operation  of  the  law  of 
trade,  be  brought  to  intermingle  their  capital  and  their  la- 
bour promiscuously  together,  so  that  the  most  excited  or  the 
strongest  competition  possible  shall  be  applied  both  to  capital 
and  to  labour.     The  people  of  all  nations  to  have  and  to 
enjoy  the  results  of  this  competition,  whatever  the  results 
may  be. 

Such  being  the  existing  state  of  this  great  question  and 
controversy,  people  in  general  who  content  themselves  by 
taking  a  superficial  view  of  the  subject,  as  also  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  treated  by  writers  and  statesmen,  would 
suppose,  and  they  naturally  adopt  the  conclusion,  that  here 
the  matter  terminates ;  that  the  discussion  and  controversy 
are  exhausted  and  at  an  end;  that  the  great  intellectual 
battle  has  been  thoroughly  fought  and  won ;  that  the  van- 
quished are  for  ever  vanquished ;  and  that  the  victors  must 
remain  for  ever  victors.     But  this  is  a  very  narrow  and  false 
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view  of  the  great  case.  They  who  uadertook  to  conduct  the 
attack  against  those  courses  of  r^ulation^  restriction^  and 
prohibition  that  were  involved  in  the  ancient  mercantile 
qnstem^  succeeded  in  showing  that  the  evidence  which  was 
adduced,  and  the  arguments  which  were  constructed,  in 
support  of  the  regulating  system,  were,  for  the  greater  part, 
ill-founded  and  false,  and  that  the  principle  and  system  were 
wrongly,  oppressively,  and  most  injuriously  applied  and 
worked.  Having  thus  obtained  a  judgment  against  the 
ancient  and  prevailing  system  of  regulation,  they  then 
claimed  and  assumed  a  judgment  in  fisivour  of  the  frte 
commerce  and  intercourse  of  the  people  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  world.  Now  the  evidence  adduced  and  the  arguments 
supplied  do  not  warrant  this.  The  rvaJbwral  law  is  yet  to  be 
discovered.  Although  writers  and  statesmen  have  been  sue* 
cessful  in  showing  that  governments  cannot  prescribe  and 
dictate  to  people  courses  of  trade  and  conmierce ;  yet  a  fiur 
greater  and  more  important  work  than  this  work  of  negation 
still  remains  to  be  performed.  This  work  is  that  of  discovering 
and  establishing  the  Social  La/w  of  commerce.  Trade  being 
allowed  to  be  free— to  show  the  manner  in  which  this  freedom 
must  be  used  in  order  to  realise  that  natural  social  law  of 
commerce,  by  which  the  interests  of  the  general  body  of  the 
people  of  all  nations  shall  be  comprehended,  promoted,  and 
conserved. 

Now,  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  a  due  treatment  of 
the  subject,  it  is  necessary  that  three  distinct  courses  of 
inquiry  and  of  reasoning  should  be  pursued,  and  the  results 
clearly  and  firmly  established. 

Firstly.  It  has  to  be  shown  that  the  writers  on  Political 
Economy  have  £euiled  in  their  adducement  of  evidence  and 
in  their  reasoning,  and  so  have  presented  to  the  world  false 
principles  and  a  wrong  system. 
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Secondly.  It  is  required  to  show  the  true  principle  —  the 
law  of  social  action  and  progress ;  and  then  the  issue  of  this 
principle,  namely,  the  sound  and  right  system. 

Thirdly.  It  is  required  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the 
true  principle,  involving  the  law  of  progress,  is  to  be  adapted 
to  an  existing  state  of  national  circumstances. 

Such  being  the  scope  and  the  character  of  the  work  that  is 
required  to  be  accomplished,  in  order  that  the  science  of  Social 
and  Political  Economy  may  be  placed  in  its  right  position,  or 
be  made  to  rest  on  its  true  foundations,  the  reader  will  discern 
that  a  careful  and  thorough  examination  of  the  writings  of 
the  leading  Political  Economists,  and  also  of  the  arguments 
of  the  leading  statesmen  who  have  based  their  policy  on  the 
principles  of  these  writers,  is  indispensable.  The  author  of 
the  foUowing  work  would  gladly  have  avoided  this  particular 
field  of  labour,  could  such  an  avoidance  have  been  made,  and 
at  the  same  time  justice  have  been  rendered  to  the  subject; 
for  the  strict  process  of  analysation,  leading  to  a  discovery 
of  main  error,  and  t':en  of  a  series  of  errors,  in  a  system,  al- 
though containing  scattered  truths,  yet  composed  mainly  or 
ahnost  wholly  of  false  reasoning,  is  neither  pleasing  to  him 
who  has  to  conduct  the  process,  nor  pleasing  to  those  who 
have  to  read  and  examine  carefully  the  false  inductive  steps 
and  the  wrong  conclusions  that  are  shown  by  this  course. 

But,  however  preferable  it  would  have  been  to  have  been 
spared  the  unpleasant  labotu:  that  is  involved  in  the  exploration, 
discovery,  and  exposure  of  error,  yet  it  is  not  possible  to  raise 
this  important  science  from  the  abased  state  in  which  it  is 
now  placed,  and  place  it  in  its  right  position,  if  a  discovery 
and  eradication  of  the  main  errors  that  have  been  introduced 
into  it  be  not  carefully  conducted  and  accomplished. 

The  comrses  which  are  thus  declared  necessary  and  indis- 
pensable for  a  due  and  just  treatment  of  the  subject-matter 
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involved,  are  adopted  in  the  following  work«  The  main 
feature  of  the  work  is  that  of  attaching  to  the  free  commu- 
nication and  inter-communication  of  nations,  or  free  trade, 
its  socicd  law.  The  commerce  of  the  world  being  declared 
to  be  free,  it  is  shown  how  this  freedom  is  to  be  con- 
trolled, guided,  governed,  and  qualified,  so  that,  freedom 
being  enjoyed,  there  may,  nevertheless,  be  fulfilled  under 
it  that  natural  law  by  which  the  fruits  or  productions  of 
labour,  or  that  which  we  agree  to  call  by  the  name  of 
capital,  is  to  be  so  used  as  to  realise  the  widest  or  most 
general  diffusion,  maintenance,  and  enjoyment. 

As  connected  with  the  new  principle  and  system  now  re- 
ferred to,  the  reader  will  find,  that  although  the  LAW  of 
united  labour,  together  with  the  duty  connected  both  with 
the  acquisition  and  expenditure  of  property,  are  explained, 
yet  no  attempt  is  made  to  have  the  great  social  course  en- 
forced by  me€ais  of  positive  or  statutory  laws  of  the  realm. 
A  correct  definition  being  worked,  the  course  demonstrated 
is  left  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  free  will  and  action  of  each  indi- 
vidual member  of  the  community.  The  duty  of  the  scientific 
or  philosophical  inquirer  is  that  of  discovering,  explaining,  and 
in  all  instances  faithfully  upholding,  the  truth  of  the  subject. 
It  is  for  the  statesman,  in  his  character  of  general  practi- 
tioner, to  find  out,  to  determine,  and  to  declare,  in  what 
manner,  and  in  what  degree,  if  either  in  the  one  or  the 
other,  the  truth  is  to  be  dealt  with  by  means  of  positive  or 
enforcing  laws  of  the  realm. 

No  careful  and  competent  reader  of  the  writings  in  which 
the  science  of  Political  Economy  is  treated  can  fail  to  have 
had  his  mind  impressed  by  the  absence  from  these  writings, 
of  one  great  and  most  essential  element.  It  is  the  absence 
of  all  real  or  true  attempt  to  show  the  course  by  which 
diffusion  or  disbribuMon  of  wealth  is  to  be  brought  about. 
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The  lamentable  absence  from  the  writings  of  those  to  whom 
the  title  of  Political  Economists  has  been  accorded  of  this 
first  and  noblest  feature  of  their  subject,  is  often  made  a 
matter  of  comment,  disappointment^  and  deep  regret,  being 
felt  on  account  of  it  by  ev^y  truly  enlightened  and  honour- 
able reader.     Thus  it  is  made  to  appear,  and  this  is  really  the 
fact,  that  this  school  of  writers  have  lent  themselves  to  the 
imwort  y  and  ignoble  course  of  showing  how  wealth  may  be 
accumulated,  how  individual  men  may  get  together,  for  their 
own  special  enjoyment,  the  largest  amount  of  money  or  pro- 
perty.    To  get  this  unsound,  ungenerous,  and  lamentable 
doctrine  received,  they  have  attempted,  and  hitherto  have 
succeeded  in  their  attempt,  to  make  the  world  believe  that 
the  course  of  individual  self-interest,  of  individual  aggran- 
disement by  an  accumulation  of  wealth,  is  that  which  con- 
duces most  largely  to  the  general  or  aggregate  acquisition, 
possession,  and  enjoyment  of  iU 

To  such  a  system  as  that  now  alluded  to,  and  which  pre- 
vails, it  waJ3  not  possible  that  either  its  inventors,  constructors, 
or  supporters,  could  apply  a  moral  law  of  action ;  and  so  the 
world  has  this  notable  thing  before  it,  namely,  —  Principles 
of  Political  Economy  —  A  System  of  Social  and  Political 
Economy —  The  Wealth  of  Nations —  The  Social  and  Poli- 
tical Creed  of  the  school  of  Modem  Statesmen  —  offered, 
commended,  and  recommended  to  it,  and  maintained  with 
the  utmost  assurance,  into  which  the  authors  and  supporters, 
one  and  all,  have  been  unable  to  introduce  a  moral  law  of 
action.  Mercantile  ambition  and  avarice,  the  desire  of  accu- 
mulating, supported  imder  the  pretext  of  political  expe- 
diency, have  constituted  the  leaven  by  which  alone  the 
system  of  the  modem  Political  Economists  is  attempted  to  be 
bound  together.  To  an  examination,  exposure,  and  demo- 
lition of  this  system,  so  laboriously  raised  within  the  field  of 
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literature  by  the  united  efibrts  of  Adam  Smithy  Dugald 
Stewart^  Malthus,  Bicardo,  Ifaocullocli,  Bentham,  the  Millsy 
Chalmers,  Whateley,  Senior,  and  many  other  writers  both 
English  and  foreign,  assented  to  and  supported  by  Paley,  and 
also  by  a  large  and  influential  school  to  whom  the  high  title 
^^  Utilitarian,''  being  falsely  claimed,  has  been  inconsiderately 
assigned ;  received  with  intense  glorification  by  almost  all 
modem  stateonen,  and,  without  any  knowledge  whatever  of 
its  real  character,  enthroned  in  the  estimation  and  hearts  of 
people  in  general ;  and  to  the  construction  of  another  eystem 
of  a  different  character,  the  following  work  is  devoted* 

If  any  reader,  before  he  commences  an  examination  of  this 
work,  should  be  sceptical  upon  the  point  now  asserted  and 
assumed  by  the  writer,  which  is,  the  defective  and  erroneous 
manner  in  which  the  science  of  Political  Economy  has  been 
treated  up  to  the  present  moment,  he  has  only  to  read  with 
due  attention — for  then  his  scepticism  will  be  dispelled — the 
evidence  of  several  of  our  scientific  men,  as  well  as  of  several 
of  our  most  practical  and  most  honourable  merchants  and 
bankers,  that  has  lately  been  given  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
well-founded,  sound,  or  reliable  evidence  that  might  serve  to 
throw  light  on  the  general  principle  of  commerce  ipd  bank- 
ing, so  that,  by  this  evidence,  guidance  might  be  afforded 
to  the  legislature  on  the  point  of  making  up  its  judgment  on 
the  important  subject  of  a  reconstruction  of  the  Charter  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  Here  there  is  offered  a  very  large 
volume  indeed  of  opiniative  matter ;  but  the  reader  will  find 
it  impossible  to  trace  any  defined  or  clear  courses  of  truth ; 
such  courses  as  that  a  sound  general  conclusion  shall  be 
established  by  thenu 

An  intelligent  reader  who  is  conversant  with  those  processes, 
or  courses  of  reasoning,  by  which  a  development  of  science 
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is  effected^  will  discern  that  a  professed  attempt  to  accomplish 
that  which  is  professed  to  be  accomplished  in  the  following 
work,  could  not  be  substantiated  if  he  who  advanced  the  pro- 
fession had  not  been  able  to  introduce  into  his  treatment  of 
the  subject-matter  a  new  principle,  or  law  —  new  as  regards 
the  science  under  treatment  —  such  a  principle  and  law  as 
would  impart  the  power  of  working  out  correct  definitions,  as 
well  as  the  power  of  detecting,  absolutely,  those  main  errors 
of  reasoning  which  are  professed  te  be  shown.  The  new  prin- 
ciple and  law  thus  referred  to,  as  a  necessary  and  indispensable 
element  for  effecting  the  detection  and  eradication  of  error  and 
the  infusion  of  truth,  is  that  principle  which  every  reflecting 
and  intelligent  man  will  recognise  as  the  one  great  and  potent 
law,  a  law  that  is  present  throughout  every  department  of 
nature  and  of  art,  and  to  which  all  the  matter  of  these  de- 
partments is  subordinated;  so  that  if  this  law  were  not 
present  and  rubi/agy  good  or  true  results  could  in  no  case  be 
educed.  The  principle  and  law  to  which  allusion  is  made,  is 
Proportions  —  Definite  Proportions.  The  scientific  reader, 
when  mention  has  been  made  te  him  of  this  law,  will  readily 
call  to  mind  how  vastly  our  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  of 
science  in  general  has  been  promoted  by  the  discovery  of  this 
law  and  by  compliance  with  it ;  and  that  if  this  law  had  not 
been  discovered  and  observed,  we  should  still  be  wandering 
about  and  floimdering  in  darkness,  guessing  instead  of  prov- 
ing. That  this  great  light-shedding,  guiding,  and  controlling 
law  has  not^  ere  now,  been  introduced  within  the  science  of 
Political  Economy,  is,  I  must  maintain,  a  reproach  against 
those  writers  who  have  undertaken  to  treat  of  tiie  science. 
If  the  reader,  in  the  course  of  his  studious  examination  of 
the  subject,  will  mark  carefully  the  character  of  the  numerous 
weak  and  erroneous  parts  to  which  his  attention  will  be 
directed,  he  will  be  able  to  assign  the  weakness  and  the  errors 
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thus  made  by  the  several  writers  to  an  absence  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  great  law  now  referred  ta 

If  ever  an  era  of  the  world  should  arrive  in  which  people 
in  general  shall  have  acquired  the  ability  of  seeing  clearly 
and  truly  what  they  ought  so  to  see,  it  will  be  viewed  as  an 
astonishing  fact  that  writers  should  have  conceived  the  notion, 
and  that  the  world  in  general  should  have  adopted  the  con- 
ception, that  the  abounding  earth  which  we  inhabit,  and  from 
which,  by  means  first  of  individual  and  then  of  united  labour, 
it  is  ordained  that  we  shall  all  derive  our  maintenance,  to- 
gether with  our  material  advancement  and  improvements, 
is  to  be  best  appropriated  and  enjoyed  under  the  impulse 
of  self-love,  self-interest,  and  self-enjoyment,  the  love  of 
wealth  and  of  pleasure  being  the  ruling  desire,  the  motive 
principle,  the  guide  to  happiness, —  the  notion  and  principle 
60  received  and  cherished,  being  in  direct  antagonism  with 
the  principle  which  constitutes  the  foimdation  of  the  Religion 
that  is  profeeaed  to  be  held  and  venerated.  But  this  shows 
us,  that,  as  it  has  been  of  old,  so  does  it  continue  to  be.  One 
principle  admitted  for  profession;  —  another,  and  that  an 
opposite  principle,  laid  down  and  adopted  for  practice* 

To  this  great  subject — Principles  of  Social  and  Political 
Economy — the  people  of  every  nation  of  the  world  cannot 
too  soon,  or  too  eimiestly,  calmly,  and  carefully,  direct 
their  attention,  the  attention  of  their  ablest  men,  of  their 
noblest  and  purest  thinkers,  of  their  most  gifted  reasoners; 
for  it  is  by  the  working  of  false  and  bad  principles,  not 
derived  from,  but  surreptitiously  imported  into,  this  pro- 
vince of  science,  that  the  people  of  every  nation  will  be 
brought  more  and  more  into  want  and  destitution,  into  a 
condition  of  inability  to  employ  and  maintain  the  increasing 
number  of  their  members  and  families,  into  more  discontent, 
misery,  and  crime;   that  the  governmental  institutions  of 
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every  nation,  however  deeply  founded  and  firm  they  may 
appear  to  be,  and  however  venerable  and  venerated  for  their 
antiquity,  will  be  so  impaired  and  weakened,  so  unsustained 
by  the  real  love  and  respect  of  the  people, — that  real  union 
of  feeling  and  of  interest  by  which  alone  strength  and  con- 
solidation can  be  imparted — that  they,  on  whom  the  high 
duty  of  governing  shall  rest,  will  be  reduced  to  the  unhappy 
condition  of  feeling  and  knowing  that  they  cannot  perform, 
with  fidelity  and  success,  the  duties  of  that  high  oflSce  which 
they  are  called  upon  to  hold. 

One  great  and  most  lamentable  feature  connected  with  the 
treatment  of  Political  Economy,  both  by  the  school  of  writers 
and  by  statesmen,  is  a  desertion  and  departure  firom  true 
courses,  when  it  has  been  apprehended  that  these  courses 
were  not  in  accordance  with  the  taste,  the  habits,  or  the 
particular  wishes  and  interests  of  that  party  of  the  people 
with  whom  influence  and  power  chiefly  resided.  This  low 
and  dishonourable  course  of  seeing  and  believing  one  way  to 
be  right,  and  then,  either  under  the  influence  of  fear  or  a 
desire  to  acquire  political  power,  or  to  retain  political  in- 
fluence and  power  when  acquired,  resolving  on  abandoning 
this  way,  and  on  advocating  as  right,  salutary,  and  politic 
that  which  is  contrary,  and  so  lending  the  spirit  and  the 
mind  to  an  advocacy  of  those  courses  that  are  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  conviction  entertained  by  him  who, 
nevertheless,  so  advocates,  has  prevailed,  unhappily,  in  all 
nations ;  and  deeply  and  justly  have  the  people  suffered  on 
accoimt  of  this  infidelity  of  their  own  choosing,  and  of  the 
insincerity  and  falsehood  of  those,  whether  writers  or  states- 
men, in  whom  they  have  trusted.  To  such  an  extent  has 
this  false  thinking,  false  speaking,  false  writing,  and  false 
dealing  prevailed,  and  so  familiar  have  the  minds  of  men 
become  with  the  bad  arguments  by  which  it  is  defended,  that 
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the  expediency  on  which  it  is  founded  is  often  declared  to 
evince  right  judgment  and  good  statesmanship. 

By  that  which  has  just  been  advanced,  it  is  not  intaided 
to  assume  that  statesmen,  even  when  holding  the  highest  and 
most  influential  positions,  have  the  power  of  commanding  the 
judgment  and  controlling,  for  public  policy,  the  convictions 
and  actions  of  a  whole  people,  or  of  that  majority  of  a  people 
by  whose  judgment  policy  and  laws  are  determined ;  but  it  is 
meant  that»  if  a  people  should  be  found  resolving  on  Hke 
adoption  of  courses  that  are  of  a  character  opposite  to  that 
character  in  which  a  statesman  views  them,  and  with  which 
he  believes  them  to  be  fraught,  the  statesman  is  bound,  by  all 
the  obligations  of  truth,  honour,  and  consistency,  to  adhere  to 
his  convictions  and  to  uphold  them  before  the  face  of  the 
whole  people,  in  order  that  for  future  examination  of  sociai 
courses,  and  for  future  guidance,  the  people  may  still  have 
these  views  before  them,  together  with  the  evidence  from 
which  they  are  derived ;  may  use  them  for  their  advantage 
when  policy  and  laws  shall  have  to  undergo  further  examina- 
tion and  change :  whereas,  if  the  views  are  suppressed  or  denied 
and  relinquished,  they  are  lost  To  adopt  that  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  interests  of  a  people  which  is  now  so  much  com- 
mended as  safe  expediency,  namely,  to  declare  to  them — It  is 
true  and  good  because  you  say  it  is  true  and  good — or.  It  ia 
untrue  and  bad  because  you  say  it  is  untrue  and  bad — is  a 
course  that  must,  most  deservedly,  entail  upon  a  people 
degradation  and  misery ;  a  people  cannot  too  soon  discern  and 
denounce  this  infideKty.  The  pusillanimous  surrender  of  the 
bulwarks  of  truth  is  censurable  and  criminal  alike  in  the  case 
of  the  writer  as  it  is  in  that  of  the  statesman. 

By  the  lamentable  courses  now  adverted  to  as  being  so 
prevalent,  the  minds  of  people  are  brought  to  accept  and  rest 
upon  £Edsehood  as  a  main  principle  of  general  or  naticmal 
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actioii;  and  so  demoralisation  being  implanted  will  be  in- 
creased and  transfused.  All  subjects  will  be  held  as  liable  to 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner^  a  seeming  temporary  con- 
venience^ or  a  fialse  expediency,  being  made  to  occupy  the 
great  seat  of  national  as  well  as  private  judgment;  that 
judgment  seat  which  Truth  alone  should  occupy. 

To  help  to  raise  the  people  of  this  genei*ation  a  little  out 
of  the  degradation  into  which  they  have  sunk  by  the  wiUing 
and  concerted  adoption  of  falsehood  under  the  plea  of  expe- 
diency^ the  sentiments  of  ancient  writers  may  be  appealed  to. 
I  will  quote  from  two,  Sophocles  and  Homer. 

Thus,  from  Sophocles :  — 

High  honourM  in  the  state  be  he 
Who  honours  still  his  Country's  laws 

And  Heaven*s  supremacy. 

•  •  #  •  « 

Again  :  — 

As  for  myself,  it  is  and  was  of  old 
My  fix*d  belief  that  he  is  indeed  most  vile, 
Who,  when  the  general  state  his  guidance  claims, 
Dares  not  adhere  to  wisest  policy. 

Sophocles*  Antigone, 

Again,  from  Homer :  — 

Who  dares  think  one  thing  and  another  tell. 
My  soul  detests  him  as  the  gates  of  Hell. 

Iliad  of  Hombb,  Speech  o/AchiUee, 

Here  are  transmitted  to  us  noble  thoughts  and  noble 
advice — thoughts  and  advice  that  may  be  pondered  over  with 
great  benefit. 

The  reader  is  now  invited  to  follow  the  writer  patiently, 
and  with  the  spirit  and  mind  of  a  faithful  and  persevering 
student^  through  the  numerous  intricate  and  difficult  courses 
of  investigation,  courses  of  evidence,  and  courses  of  reasoning, 
which  the  writer  has  had  to  explore,  to  pursue,  and  to  con- 
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«txuct.  If  the  reader  should  feel  disposed,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  or  irksomeness  of  the  task,  to  recoil  from  the  intel* 
lectual  labour  which  the  investigation  requires;  or  if  he 
should  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  evidence  adduced  and 
the  reasoning  employed  are  needlessly  elaborate,  he  is  exhorted 
to  remember  that  the  clear,  beautiful,  and  satisfying  r^on 
of  truth  is  not  to  be  attained  without  passing  through  the 
dull  and  dark  region  of  error  and  of  mist  that  has  been 
created,  and  that  is  constantly  being  increased,  by  the  bad 
desires,  the  misdirected  faculties,  the  baseless  aspirations,  and 
the  fallible  intellect  of  man ;  for  it  is  by  a  moral  and  social 
atmosphere  thus  composed  of  error  and  of  mist,  and  created 
by  ourselves,  that  our  condition  is  now  surrounded. 

It  should  ever  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  main  volume  of 
matter,  in  this  point  of  quantity,  with  which  an  inquirer  in 
the  field  of  social  and  political  science  has  to  deal,  is  com- 
posed of  those  suggestions,  unfounded  aspirations,  specula- 
tions, ideas,  and  inventions,  in  number  almost  incalculable, 
which  men,  whose  minds  have  little  or  no  affinity  with  truth, 
have  planted  in  the  field  of  science,  and  have,  in  a  lamentable 
degree,  succeeded  in  persuading  men  to  receive  and  uphold 
as  scientific  truth.  That  the  proposed  course  of  investigation 
is  an  arduous  course,  has,  in  eveiy  school  of  science,  and  in 
every  age  of  the  world,  been  admitted,  and  announced  as  such 
to  learners  by  teachers.  But  the  difficulty  attendant  on  the 
course  should  not  be  permitted  to  operate  so  as  to  deter  or  to 
restrain  the  honourable,  zealous,  and  confiding  inquirer.  On 
the  contrary,  a  knowledge  of  difficulty  should  stimulate  each 
inquirer  to  impart  vigour  to  his  efforts,  and  to  increase  this 
vigour  imtil  success  shall  have  crowned  his  labours. 

New  ways  being  opened  in  the  science  of  Social  and 
Political  Economy,  by  means  of  this  work,  the  writer  indulges 
a  hope  that  other  men,   attracted   and  convinced  by  the 
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moral  and  social  characteristics  that  are  introduced,  aa  well 
as  by  that  due  arrangement  and  combination  of  facts  which 
constitute  the  material  reasoning  and  argument^  will  be 
found  to  continue  in  the  courses  thus  newly  opened,  so  that 
this  high  and  noble  science  may  be  deprived  of  that  deformed 
character,  and  rescued  from  that  condition  of  degradation 
in  which,  hitherto,  it  has  been  presented  to  the  world; 
for  the  sacred  cause  and  the  sacred  spirit  of  truth  demand 
that  it  should  be  declared  of  this  system  of  Political  Economy 
that  its  authors  and  founders,  having  laboured  blindly  in  the 
field  of  science,  have  presented  to  the  world,  by  means  of  it, 
notliing  higher,  nobler,  or  better  than  an  exposition  of  the 
science  of  Selfishness^ — ^a  science  that  has  never  stood  in  need 
of  any  books  to  assist  its  development. 

For  proving  the  truth  of  the  words  just  advanced,  and  for 
substantiating  the  allegation  contained,  evidence,  reasoning, 
and  argument  are  offered  in  the  following  pages. 


c  s 
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An  estimate  of  the  manner  in  which  the  science  of  Political  Ecomomif  has 
been  treated^  to  be  derived  by  an  examination  of  the  chief  writings,  — 
llie  course  commenced  by  the  citation  of  Adam  Smith*s  worh,  **  The 
Wealth  of  Nations,""  —Examination  of  Adam  Smith's  treatment  of  th€ 
fundameuial  proposition  of  the  science^  the  cause  of  vabie.  —  He  is 
shown  not  to  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  this  great  elementary  pro* 
position. 

On  undertaking  to  investigate  the  state  in  which  the  science 
of  Social  and  Political  Economy  now  stands  before  the  people 
of  our  own  country  and  of  the  world  in  general,  it  appears 
to  me  best  to  select^  for  main  examination,  matter  that  is 
contained  in  the  large  and  highly-esteemed  work  written  by 
Adam  Smith,  because,  as  I  have  before  declared,  "The  Wealth 
of  Nations"  is  that  work  which,  above  all  other  works  that 
have  been  hitherto  written  on  the  science,  presents  the 
largest  volume  of  important  matter. 

The  reasonings  and  conclusions  advanced  by  Dr.  Smith 
being  made  the  matter  in  chief  for  examination,  an  oppor- 
tunity will  thus  be  afforded  for  bringing  forward  and  com- 
paring the  reasonings  and  conclusions  of  those  other  received 
and  influential  writers  of  whom  the  school  of  Economists  is 
composed,  and  of  testing  the  quality  of  their  labours  also, 
by  ascertaining  the  manner  in  which  they  have  treated  the 
great  subjects  that  are  brought  under  examination.  By 
this  course  the  mind  of  the  reader  will  be  conducted  into 
the  Tnain  departments  of  the  science.  There  will  be  laid 
open  before  him  the  existence  of  that  truth  and  error  by 
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-which  the  propositions  involved  in  these  departments  have 
been  treated,  so  that  should  he  be  able  to  comprehend  the 
subject-matter  thus  included,  and  to  bestow  sufficient  atten- 
tion, he  will  be  enabled  of  himself  to  carry  onwards  the  in- 
vestigation, and  to  acquire  the  power  of  discerning,  in  other 
and  minor  departments  of  the  science,  truth  and  error,  and 
of  making  the  needful  separation. 

The  remark  that  should  first  be  made  on  Dr.  Smithes  great 
work  is,  that  it  contains  a  judicious  attempt  to  begin  at  the 
beginning  of  the  subject,  or  to  lay  open  and  lay  down  that  of 
which  the  foundation  of  the  science  consists.  Thus  the 
author  of  ** The  Wealth  of  Nations**  has  commenced  his 
work  by  commenting  on  the  important  character  of  the 
laJbou/r  of  man.  He  has  shown  that  all  the  materials  that 
are  provided  in  nature  are  destined  to  be  procured  by  man, 
and  to  be  made  serviceable  to  him  by  means  of  his  labour; 
and  then  from  individual,  simple,  or  unassisted  labour  he 
has  advanced  into  united  labour,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the 
division  of  labour,  under  which  some  men  pursue  one  course 
of  industry,  and  other  men  other  courses;  and  then,  by  an 
exchange  of  productions  so  acquired  under  a  division  and 
subdivision  of  labour  or  distribution  of  employment,  general 
advantage  is  enjoyed. 

Having  thus  perceived  the  advantage  that  is  ordained  to 
accrue  under  the  principle  of  a  division  of  labour,  a  distri- 
bution of  employment,  and  an  exchange  of  the  commodities 
acquired  by  labour,  and  having  discerned  that  by  means  of 
the  courses  of  production  and  consumption  thus  established, 
the  jM'ogress  of  man  in  the  improvement  of  his  physical 
condition,  was  involved,  the  author  of  "The  Wealth  of 
Nations  "  bestowed  such  insufficient  attention  and  considera- 
tion on  the  important  matter  thus  brought  under  his  observa- 
tion by  his  survey  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  that  he 
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neglected  to  mark  the  particular  conditions  that  are  naturally  . 
connected  with,  and   are  attendant  on,  this   principle  and 
<;ourse  of  labour  and  exchange. 

Permitting,  unfortunately,  his  view  to  be  unduly  limited, 
and  his  judgment  to  be  influenced  and  directed  merely  by 
that  state  of  things  which  he  perceived  to  be  existing  around 
him,  that  is,  the  general  state  of  human  society ;  and  omitting 
all  close  observation  and  accurate  reasoning,  he  chose  to 
assume  that  the  law  under  which  man  is  destined  to  act  is, 
simply,  the  law  of  self-love.  In  the  operations  of  labour,  in 
the  procurement  of  the  materials  from  the  fund  of  nature, 
and  in  the  exchange  of  commodities  between  men  and  men, 
he  saw  no  other  principle  or  motive  power  than  that  of 
individual  convenience  and  individual  advantage,  or  self- 
love  and  selfishness.  He  did  not  pause  for  the  purpose  of 
<x>nsidering  and  ascertaining  in  what  degree  or  in  what 
manner  it  is  required  by  natural  law  that  man  shall  check 
his  self-love,  or  forego  something  of  self  for  the  advantage 
joi  others,  and  thus  realise  self-advantage  and  just  progress, 
by  means  of  social  law,  or  love  of,  and  devotion  to,  the 
general  welfare. 

It  is  by  reason  of  the  undiscovery  and  unapplication  of  the 
great  primary  law  of  social  construction  that  the  author  of 
**  The  Wealth  of  Nations  "  has  advanced  on  his  great  work 
dmidst  confusion,  multiplied  error,  and  contradiction.  Having 
neglected  to  adopt  with  his  reasoning,  and  to  infuse  within 
his  system,  the  great  law  of  social  construction,  he  adopted 
unsound  and  false  assumption  in  its  place ;  and  on  premises 
so  constituted  he  founded  and  reared  his  system,  if  that  may 
be  called  a  system  in  which  neither  its  author,  nor  any  other 
man,  has  been  able  to  show  coherency  and  consistency.  Thus, 
we  have  a  system^  or  a  vast  compilation  of  /octe,  destitute  of 
any  law  by  which  these  facts  can  be  so  bound  together,  or 
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united,  as  to  be  made  to  serve  the  good  purpose  and  end.  In 
accordance  with  his  primary  error.  Dr.  Smith  was  under  the 
necessity  of  arguing  that  man  is  confined  within  that  narrow 
xange  of  motive  which  is  assigned  to  the  lower  order  of  the 
animal  creation.  Animal  instinct,  animal  propensity,  the 
love  of  gratifying  animal  desires,  would  be  made  by  him 
to  be  the  right  motive,  or  the  only  motive  that  is  to  be  ex- 
pected of  man.  The  only  superiority  that  can  be  claimed 
for  man  under  this  system  is  that  of  greater  ingenuity,  a 
larger  increase  and  display  of  skill  and  of  knowledge  emanat- 
ing from  the  intellectual  faculty  of  his  constitution. 

Dr.  Smith  has  treated  of  this  great  branch  of  the  subject  in 
the  following  manner:  —  "The  Division  of  Labour,  from 
which  so  many  advantages  are  derived,  is  not  originally  the 
eflFect  of  any  himian  wisdom  which  foresees  and  intends  that 
general  opulence  t6  which  it  gives  occasion.  It  is  the  neces- 
sary, though  very  slow  and  gradual,  consequence  of  a  certain 
propensity  in  human  nature  which  has  in  view  no  such  ex- 
tensive utility :  the  propensity  to  truck,  barter,  and  exchange 
one  thing  for  another. 

"Whether  this  propensity  be  one  of  those  original  princi- 
ples in  human  nature  of  which  no  further  accoimt  can  be 
given,  or  whether,  as  seems  more  probable,  it  be  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  faculties  of  reason  and  speech,  it  belongs 
not  to  our  present  subject  to  inquire.  It  is  common  to  all 
men,  and  to  be  foimd  in  no  other  race  of  animals,  which  seem 
to  know  neither  this  nor  any  other  species  of  contracts."  * 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Smith  has  treated  the 
highest  branch  of  the  subject.  His  view  rises  no  higher  than 
the  assignment  to  man  of  a  position  a  little  above  the  cleverest 
or  most  ingenious  animal. 

•  The  Wealth  Of  Nations,  by  Adam  Smith,  book  1,  ch,  ii. 
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The  absence  of  the  first  true  and  comprehensive  principle 
firom  Dr.  Smith's  evidence  and  reasoning,  or  that  principle 
without  which  it  is  not  possible  to  give  an  elucidation  of  the 
subject,  is  soon  discoverable  when  we  have  to  examine  his 
course  of  reasoning  on  the  great  element  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  whole  subject,  I  mean  value.  The  first  demon- 
stration which  a  scientific  inquirer  and  reasoner  in  the  field 
of  social  and  political  economy  has  to  work,  is,  the  cause  of 
value  —  value  connected  with  and  arising  fi*om  the  exchange 
of  commodities,  by  which  there  is  involved  the  constitution  of 
that  which  we  know  by  the  common  term  capitcUy  or  wealth. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  of  "The  Wealth  of  Nations,"*  Dr. 
Smith  has  written  on  the  subject  of  "  value."  Having  dis- 
cerned that  all  commodities  are  derived  from  the  natural 
fund  by  means  of  the  labour  of  man,  and  by  these  means  alone. 
Dr.  Smith  proceeded  to  adopt  the  assimiption  that  value  — 
value  in  exchange  —  is  determined  by  the  quantity  of  labour 
that  has  been  bestowed  on  the  production  of  each  commodity. 
The  following  passages  will  convey  to  the  reader  a  sufficient 
insight  into  the  confused  and  defective  manner  in  which  Dr. 
Smith  has  treated  this  important  rudimentary  element  of 
social  science. 

**  The  value  of  any  commodity,  therefore,  to  the  person  who 
possesses  it,  and  who  means  not  to  use  or  consume  it  himself 
but  to  exchange  it  for  other  commodities,  is  equal  to  the 
quantity  of  labour  which  it  enables  him  to  purchase  or  com- 
mand. Labour,  therefore,  is  the  real  measure  of  the  ex- 
changeable value  of  all  commodities."  • 

Again :  "  Labour  was  the  first  price,  the  original  purchase 
money  that  was  paid  for  all  things.  It  was  not  by  gold  or  by 
silver,  but  by  labour,  that  all  the  wealth  of  the  world  was 

*  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  bj  Adam  Smith,  book  1,  ch.  t. 
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originally  purchased ;  and  its  value,  to  those  who  possess  it 
and  who  want  to  exchange  it  for  some  new  productions,  is 
precisely  equal  to  the  quantity  of  labour  which  it  can  enable 
them  to  purchase  or  command."  * 

Again:  in  another  page  of  the  same  chapter,  the  writer 
has  admitted  that  the  definition  of  value  with  which  he  com- 
menced was  not  able  to  bear  him  up  when  put  to  the  trial  of 
social  facts.  Having  entered,  therefore,  the  region  of  confu- 
sion, he  proceeded  to  depart  from  his  first  assumption  and 
wrote  as  follows :  — 

"But  though  labour  be  the  real  measure  of  the  exchangeable 
value  of  all  commodities,  it  is  not  that  by  which  their  value  is 
commonly  estimated.  It  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain  the  pro- 
portion between  two  diflferent  quantities  of  labour.  The  time 
spent  on  two  different  sorts  of  work  will  not  always  alone  deter- 
mine this  proportion.  The  different  degrees  of  hardship 
endured,  and  of  ingenuity  exercised,  must  likewise  be  taken 
into  account.''t 

"  Every  commodity,  besides,  is  more  frequently  exchanged 
for,  and  thereby  compared  with,  other  commodities  than  with 
labour.  It  is  more  natural,  therefore,  to  estimate  its  ex- 
changeable value  by  the  quantity  of  some  other  commodity, 
than  by  that  of  the  labour  which  it  can  purchase.  The 
greater  part  of  people,  too,  understand  better  what  is  meant 
by  a  quantity  of  a  particular  commodity,  than  by  a  quantity 
of  labour.  The  one  is  a  plain,  palpable  object ;  the  other  an 
abstract  notion,  which,  though  it  can  be  made  sufficiently 
intelligible,  is  not  altogether  so  natural  and  obvious."  | 

Advancing  from  one  region  of  obscurity  into  another,  the 
writer  has  next  increased  the  complexity  and  perplexity,  both 

♦  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  by  Adam  Smith,  book  1,  ch.  v. 
t  Ibid.  I  Ibid. 
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of  his  subject  and  of  his  reasoning,  by  the  introduction  of 
the  element  of  money ;  and  having  heaped  together  so  much 
confused  matter,  as  neither  he  himself  nor  his  readers  could 
possibly  penetrate,  so  as  to  discern  any  thing  clearly,  he  has 
again  settled  down  on  his  original  assumption,  and  has  stated 
it  thus :  —  *^  Labour,  therefore,  never  varying  in  its  own 
value,  is  alone  the  ultimate  and  real  standard  by  which  the 
value  of  all  commodities  can  at  all  times  and  places  be  esti- 
mated and  compared.  It  is  their  real  price ;  money  is  their 
nominal  price  only."* 

I  have  now  extracted  sufficient  matter  from  this  chapter 
of  Dr.  Smith's  on  Value  to  prove  how  little  knowledge  the 
writer  had  acquired  of  that  great  fundamental  proposition, 
namely,  the  Cause  of  Valuer  on  which  the  whole  science  of 
Social  and  Political  Economy  rests.  In  this  chapter  the  faculty 
of  labour  and  its  operation, — ^the  cost  of  production, — value  in 
exchange, — and  the  use  of  money  for  assisting  exchanges,  are 
thrown  together  in  most  perplexing  disorder ;  neither  of  the 
subjects  being  treated  with  soimdness,  comprehensiveness,  or 
truth.  The  confusion  and  deficiency  are  the  more  remark- 
able because  the  writer  has,  in  his  seventh  chapter,  made  some 
very  important  advancement  towards  the  truth  of  this  sub- 
ject. Upon  this  I  will  proceed  to  adduce  some  evidence. 
Under  the  head  of  "  The  natural  and  market  price  of  com- 
modities,'' the  author  of  the  "Wealth  of  Nations"  has  written  as 
follows : — "  The  market  price  of  every  particular  commodity 
is  regulated  by  the  proportion  between  the  quantity  which  is 
actually  brought  to  market,  and  the  demand  of  those  who 
are  willing  to  pay  the  natural  price  of  the  commodity,  or  the 
whole  value  of  the  rent,  labour,  and  profit,  which  must  be 
paid  in  order  to  bring  it  thither,  "f 

*  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  by  Adam  Smith,  book  I,  ch.  t. 
t  Ibid,  book  1,  ch.  vii. 
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Again :  "  When  the  quantity  brought  to  market  exceeds 
the  eflfectual  demand,  it  cannot  be  all  sold  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  pay  the  whole  value  of  the  rent,  wages,  and  profit^ 
which  must  be  paid  in  order  to  bring  it  thither.  Some  part 
must  be  sold  to  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  less,  and  the  low 
price  which  they  give  for  it  must  reduce  the  price  of  the 
whole."* 

By  these,  and  other  passages  of  the  seventh  chapter,  we 
are  led  to  perceive  how  largely  the  writer  altered  and  qualified 
the  reasoning  which  he  had  employed  in  his  fifth  chapter.  We 
perceive  that  he  made  some  important  advances  towards  an 
adjustment  of  the  two  great  courses  —  supply  and  demand — 
together  with  an  elucidation  of  the  great  rule  of  proportion 
by  which  these  two  great  social  courses  are  so  adjusted  as  to 
insure  the  result — the  great  result — Vahie. 

As  I  shall,  on  a  future  occasion,  have  to  lay  down  a  de- 
monstration of  the  Cause  of  Value,  I  will  not  now  treat,  at 
much  length,  of  the  false  and  contradictory  elements  here 
advanced  by  Adam  Smith.  I  desire,  however,  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  one  point.  The  writer  of  the 
"Wealth  of  Nations"  has  declared  thus:—  *^ Labour  was  the 
first  price,  the  original  purchase-money,  that  was  paid  for  all 
things.  It  was  not  by  gold  or  by  silver,  but  by  labour,  that 
all  the  wealth  of  the  world  was  originally  purchased." 

The  writer  has  here  committed  the  enormous  error  of  mix- 
ing up,  in  one  confused  mass,  Labov/r^  the  instrument  by 
which  all  commodities  are  procured,  and  Valiiey  —  value  in 
exchange,  —  which  can  come  only  from  the  social  action  of 
man  with  man.  He  has  declared  that  labour  was  the  first 
price,  the  original  purchase-money  paid  for  all  things.  Thus 
he  has  assumed  that  the  Creator,  by  whom  all  things  are 

*  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  by  Adam  Smith,  book  1,  ch.  vii. 
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given  — freely  given —  in  their  raw  or  crude  state,  is  a  pur- 
chaser ;  a  receiver  as  well  as  a  giver — ^that  he  received  labour^ 
so  that  value  accrues  in  accordance  with  the  labour  be8tx>wed. 

Writers  on  Political  Economy  have  been,  more  or  less, 
thrown  into  confusion  and  perplexed  by  the  false  treatment 
which  Adam  Smith  has  bestowed  on  the  first  or  fundamental 
proposition  of  the  science,  the  Cause  of  Value.  Mr.  Bicardo 
has  pointed  out  the  error  in  the  commencing  chapter  of  his 
work,  but,  although  eradicating  a  little  of  Adam  Smith's  error, 
he  proceeded  to  introduce  so  much  error  himself  as  still  to 
leave  the  question  in  a  condition  of  great  confusion. 

It  is  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  being  that 
in  which  the  writer  has  treated  of,  and  attempted  to  show, 
the  Cause  of  Value,  that  requires,  on  the  part  of  the  reader 
of  that  work,  a  most  careful  examination.  It  is  in  this  chapter 
that  readers  of  the  '*  Wealth  of  Nations,"  and  students  of  the 
general  subject,  have  found  themselves  inextricably  perplexed 
by  the  confusion  of  matter  and  of  ideas  which  the  writer  has 
made.  So  difficult  has  the  subject  been  made  to  appear  by 
this  confused  and  unscientific  treatment  of  it,  that  almost  all 
persons  must  have  been  induced  to  turn  away  fi-om  the  sub- 
ject, despairing  of  overcoming  the  difficulty  which  a  study  of 
it  appears  to  present.  Upon  this  particular  point  I  shall  have 
hereafter  to  adduce  some  most  remarkable  and  very  instruct 
tive  evidence. 

But  before  treating  more  particularly  of  this  point,  I  have 
to  show  how,  by  the  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  primary  ele- 
ment, or  great  fundamental  law,  of  the  science,  the  writers 
on  Political  Economy  have  falsified,  for  the  greater  part, 
their  reasonings  and  conclusions.  I  shall  have  to  show  that 
this  imdiscovery  and  absence  of  the  true  premises  have  cast 
disqualification  over  the  eflForts  of  the  whole  school  of  writers, 
and  have  been  the  cause  of  their  labours  presenting  that 
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feature  from  which  all  honourable  and  enlightened  inquirers 
turn  away  with  disappointment  and  censure,  namely, — a  house 
divided  against  itself,  —  a  school  in  which  the  members,  al- 
though professing  to  be  in  general  agreement  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  their  writings  accepted  by  the  world,  are,  never- 
theless, imable  to  give  a  solid  and  clear  solution  and  expo- 
sition of  the  largest  and  most  important  question  and  pro- 
position that  the  science  contains,  being,  with  respect  to  this 
main  question  and  proposition,  in  actual  opposition,  member 
against  member,  admitted  followers  against  their  admitted 
and  selected  leaders. 

In  the  next  chapter  I  propose  to  adduce  the  proposition 
now  alluded  to,  and  to  show  the  weakness  and  the  deficiency 
which  I  have  alleged. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Another  Proposition  for  trying  the  state  in  which  the  science  of  Political 
Economy  has  been  placed  advanced.  —  This  proposition^  the  effect 
thai  would  accrue  to  a  nation  by  the  abandonment  of  a  home  prO' 
duction  and  trade,  and  by  the  adoption  of  a  foreign  trade  in  their  place, 
—  The  school  of  Economical  writers  shown  to  be  at  variance  on  the 
solution  of  this  problem,  —  The  solution  worked  by  Adam  Smith  and 
3f.  Say,  opposed  by  M^CuUoch,  Ricardo,  and  other  writers.  —  The  con* 
fused  state  in  which  the  writers  have  placed  the  science,  —  The  cause 
of  their  weakness  and  failure  adverted  to. 

It  will  be  evident  to  every  thoughtful  and  reflecting  person, 
that  of  all  the  important  propositions  which  the  science  of 
Social  and  Political  Economy  comprehends,  there  cannot  be 
selected  a  proposition  involving  a  larger  amount  of  human 
interest  and  maintenance  than  the  question  of  the  real  cha- 
racter of  that  production  and  consumption  of  commodities, 
that  series  of  exchanges,  or  that  commerce,  which  is  carried 
on  between  the  people  of  any  given  nation  amongst  them- 
selves, or  that  which  is  commonly  called  home  trade. 

In  connection,  then,  with  this  great  proposition,  there  arises 
the  question, — What  would  be  the  consequences  to  the  people 
of  any  given  nation  of  abandoning  a  home  trade  and  adopt- 
ing a  foreign  trade  in  its  place  ?  If  men  who  undertake  to 
treat  of  Social  and  Political  Economy  cannot  attain  that 
mastery  within  the  field  of  the  science,  as  will  enable  them  to 
give  a  clear  and  intelligible  solution  of  the  great  solid  ques- 
tion so  propounded,  there  cannot  be  claimed  for  the  efforts  of 
such  men  the  character  of  science.  Some  other  term,  of  far 
different  signification  than  that  of  science,  must  be  invented 
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and  applied  to  their  eflForte.  I  have  now  to  show  that  the 
whole  of  the  modem  school  of  writers  on  Political  Eco- 
nomy are,  imhappily,  in  the  predicament  of  inability  just 
alluded  to. 

To  prove  the  allegation  here  made,  I  propound  the  follow- 
ing question  as  one  by  which  the  quality  of  the  eflForts  of  the 
school  of  writers  is  to  be  tried :  — What  would  be  the  conse- 
quences to  the  people  of  any  nation  of  abandoning  a  given  home 
trade  and  adopting  a  foreign  trade  in  its  place  ?  Now  this 
question,  a  question  so  often  mooted  and  discussed  before  the 
people  of  the  different  civilised  nations  of  the  world,  has 
been  raised  fully  and  substantively  within  the  field  of  those 
scientific  efforts  which  have  been  made  by  the  school  of 
economists.  That,  therefore,  which  has  to  be  sought  after 
and  ascertained  is,  —  How  have  the  schoolmen  treated  this 
question,  disposed  of  this  question,  given  that  solution  which 
shall  entitle  them  to  receive  the  confidence  of  the  world,  and 
to  be  ranked  as  good  and  faithful  servants  in  the  noble  field 
of  science  ?  The  answer  to  this  question,  derived  of  course 
firom  the  evidence  and  conclusion  supplied  by  themselves,  is, 
indeed,  a  most  unhappy  one. 

The  author  of  "  The  Wealth  of  Nations  "must  have  discerned 
that  he  could  not  maintain  any  pretension  to  the  fiilfilment 
of  the  high  title  that  he  had  assumed  for  his  work,  if  he  did 
not  give  some  version  of  that  large  proposition  which  involves 
the  main  interests  of  the  people  of  every  nation  of  the  world; 
and  so  his  version,  or  professed  solution  of  the  question,  con- 
stitutes a  most  important  feature  of  his  work.  To  the 
solution  given  by  him  of  the  comparative  advantageousness 
to  a  nation  of  a  home  and  a  foreign  trade,  I  now  call  the 
attention  of  the  reader.  It  is  presented  in  the  following 
passages: — 

**  All  wholesale  trade,  all  buying,  in  order  to  sell  again  by 
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wholesale,  may  be  reduced  to  three  different  sorts.  The  home 
trade,  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption,  and  the  carrying 
trade.  The  home  trade  is  employed  in  purchasing  in  one 
part  of  the  same  coimtry,  and  selling  in  another,  the  produce 
of  the  industry  of  that  country.  It  comprehends  both  the 
inland  and  the  coasting  trade.  The  foreign  trade  of  con- 
sumption is  employed  in  purchasing  foreign  goods  for  home 
consumption.  The  carrying  trade  is  employed  in  transacting 
the  commerce  of  foreign  countries,  or  in  carrying  the  surplus 
produce  of  one  to  another. 

**  The  capital  which  is  employed  in  purchasing  in  one  part 
of  the  country,  in  order  to  sell  in  another  the  produce  of  the 
industry  of  that  country,  generally  replaces,  by  every  sudi 
operation,  two  distinct  capitals,  that  had  both  been  employed 
in  the  agriculture  or  manufiEtctures  of  that  country,  and 
thereby  enables  them  to  continue  that  employment  When 
it  sends  out  from  the  residence  of  the  merchant  a  c^i»in 
value  of  commodities,  it  generally  brings  back,  in  return,  at 
least  an  equal  value  of  other  commodities.  When  both  are 
the  produce  of  domestic  industry,  it  necessarily  replaces,  by 
every  such  operation,  two  distinct  capitals,  which  had  both 
been  employed  in  supporting  productive  labour,  and  thereby 
enables  them  to  continue  that  support  The  capital  which 
sends  Scotch  manufactures  to  London,  and  brings  back 
English  com  and  manufactures  to  Edinburgh,  necessarily 
replaces,  by  every  such  operation,  two  British  capitals  which 
had  both  been  employed  in  the  agriculture  or  manu&ctures  of 
Ghreat  Britain. 

^^The  capital  employed  in  purchasing  foreign  goods  for 
home  consumption,  when  this  purchase  is  made  with  the 
produce  of  domestic  industry,  replaces  too,  by  every  such 
operation,  two  distinct  capitals:  but  one  of  them  only  is 
employed    in  supporting    domestic  industry.      The  capital 
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which  sends  British  goods  to  Portugal^  and  brings  back 
Portnguese  goods  to  Great  Britain^  replaces,  by  every  such 
operation,  only  OKs  British  capital :  the  other  is  a  Portuguese 
one.  Though  the  returns,  therefore,  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
consumption  should  be  as  quick  as  those  of  the  home  trade, 
the  capital  employed  in  it  will  give  but  onb-half  the  en- 
couragement to  the  industry  or  productive  labour  of  the 
country,*** 

Now,  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  its  author  has  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  foreign,  as  compared  with  home  trade, 
gives  but  ONE-HALF  the  encouragement  to  the  productive 
labour  of  a  country,  or,  in  other  words,  that  home  trade  is 
doubly  productive  over  foreign,  on  account  of  its  keeping  in 
operation  two  distinct  sources  of  production.  I  have,  in  the 
next  place,  to  adduce  a  similar  decision,  laid  down  by  the 
French  economist,  Monsieur  Say.  His  judgment  is  as 
follows: — 

**The  British  government  seems  not  to  have  perceived  that 
the  most  profitable  sales  to  a  nation  are  those  made  by  one 
individual  to  another  within  the  nation ;  for  these  latter  imply 
a  national  production  of  TWO  values — the  value  sold,  and  that 
given  in  exchange.'* 

Now,  this  proposition  of  M.  Say's  is  identical  with  that  laid 
down  by  Adam  Smith,  and  it  is  also  more  clearly  and  con- 
cisely expressed.  Thus  two  of  the  most  eminent  writers  on 
the  science  of  Political  Economy  answer  the  question  now 
propoimded  iu  a  similar  way,  maintAJning  the  conclusion,  that 
home  trade  is  doubly  advantageous  over  foreign^f 

On  seeking  to  understand  the  argument,  which,  on  accoimt 
of  its  complicated  character,  requires  very  close  examination, 
and  a  most  accurate  method  of  reasoning,  the  student  should 

*  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  by  Adam  Smith,  book  2,  ch.  v. 
t  Sa/B  Political  Economj,  bj  Prinsep,  vol.  i.  p.  248. 
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carefully  beax  in  mind  the  grounds  on  which  this  reasoning 
of  the  two  Economists  rests^  which  are  these :  —  That  as  every 
exchange  must  include  two  parties,  and  also  two  kinds  of 
productions  wherewith  the  exchange  is  realised,  so  all  trade 
or  exchanges,  carried  on  within  a  nation  by  the  people  of  the 
nation,  and  with  commodities  procured  by  the  labour  of  this 
people,  must  comprehend  and  sustain  the  interests  of  two 
parties.  Thus,  if  a  given  number  of  agriculturists,  with  a 
given  capital,  exchange  their  agricultural  productions  with  a 
given  number  of  manufacturers  for  a  like  given  amount  of 
their  manufactured  commodities,  two  kinds  or  classes  of 
capitalists  and  of  labourers  are  supported  by  this  course  and 
system  of  exchange.  Thus,  if  the  capital  of  the  agricultural 
producers  which  is  so  sustained  be  of  the  amount  of  lOOOt, 
and  the  capital  of  the  manufacturing  producers  which  is  so 
sustained  be  of  the  amoimt  of  10002.,  there  is  supported 
withru  the  society  of  the  nation  an  aggregate  capital  under 
these  two  heads  of  the  amount  of  20002. 

Now,  here  then  is  presented  a  well-constructed  and  solid 
proposition.  The  matter  to  be  dealt  with  is  put  into  that 
shape  which  every  true  and  able  inquirer  and  actor  in  the  field 
of  science,  rejoices  to  have  before  him,  because  he  sees  that  by 
a  persevering  examination  of  the  arrangement  of  facts  which 
the  proposition  involves,  right  or  wrong  must  be  discovered, 
and  that,  not  by  means  of  vague  guessing,  conjecture,  or  mere 
opinion,  but  by  that  practical  demonstration  which  every 
scientific  reasoner  professes  to  work  up  to. 

The  question  next  for  consideration  is,— How  has  this  solid 
proposition,  thus  advanced  by  two  of  the  most  eminent 
economists,  and  placed  by  them  in  a  central  position  within 
the  educed  state  of  the  science,  been  received  and  treated  by 
other  members  of  the  same  school  ?  The  writer  to  whose 
treatment  of  it,  and  judgment,  I  will  refer  in  the  fii'st  place, 
is  ]Mr.    M^Culloch.     This   writer,    evidently   impressed    and 
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oppressed  by  the  weighty,  inbicate,  and  difficult  cha- 
racter which  the  proposition  of  Adam  Smith  and  M.  Say 
presents,  with  little  or  rather  no  confidence  in  his  power  of 
meeting  it  thoroughly  or  affirmatively,  approached  the  ques- 
tion most  disferustfuUy  and  unscientifically,  commencing  his 
treatment  of  it  in  the  following  manner : — 

"  I  shall  not  imitate  the  example  of  most  writers  on  com- 
merce, by  entering  into  a  lengthened  examination  of  the 
question  whether  the  home  or  foreign  trade  be  most  ad- 
vantageous. It  is  indeed  quite  obvious,  that  it  admits  of 
no  asAia&uctoTj  solution.''  * 

By  this  passage  it  is  shown  that  its  author  evades  an  exami- 
nation of  the  propositions  of  Adam  Smith  and  M.  Say.  He 
endeavours  to  get  rid  of  the  task  of  demonstrating,  by  ad- 
vancing the  weak,  the  unphilosophical,  and,  therefore,  the  un- 
warrantable assertion,  that  the  subject  does  not  admit  of 
solution.  He  then  continues  his  remarks ;  but  as  these  are 
consequent  on  the  above  admission  of  weakness,  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  they  would  be  of  a  character  other  than 
vague  and  erroneous.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  essential  to 
quote  them  here  at  length,  though  on  a  subsequent  occasion 
I  may  have  to  enter  upon  a  minute  examination  of  the  most 
particular  portion  of  them.  As  merely  referring  to  them  at 
present,  I  beg  to  remark,  that  the  author  having  no  command 
of  a  true  hypothesis,  and  declining  the  task  of  finding  one, 
advances  in  his  argument  by  means  of  taking  a  false  one  as 
granted  him,  which  being  done,  his  deductions,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  are  then  easily  worked  out.  Although  I  do  not 
here  adduce  the  whole  of  these  passages,  nevertheless  I  desire 
to  draw  attention  to  them,  because  they  furnish  a  good  illus- 
tration of  how  little  care,  and  how  little  of  accurate  reasoning 

♦  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  by  J.  R,  M.  M*Culloch,  chap.  v. 
p.  147. 
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have  been  employed  in  confitructing  arguments  on  the  im- 
portant subject  to  which  they  relate.  The  matter  alluded  to 
is  contained  in  pages  147  to  159  inclusive. 

Leaving  this  part  of  the  work,  thOTefore,  for  more  sxofle 
examination  on  a  future  occasion,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
have  recourse  now  to  another  by  the  same  author,  and  which 
has  heel),  more  recently  presented  to  the  public.  The  title  of 
this  work  is  "Commerce."  It  was  published  imder  tiie 
auspices  of  the  Society  for  the  DiflFusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
In  the  second  chapter  of  this  work  the  author,  when  dilating 
on  the  various  kinds  of  trade,  necessarily  arrived  a  second 
time  at  the  same  great  question,  namely,  the  comparative 
advantageousness  to  a  cotmtry  of  home  or  foreign  trade ;  and 
herein  he  does  not  evade  the  question  in  the  same  manner  as 
he  did  in  his  first  treatise,  but  ventures  somewhat  further 
into  the  arena  of  discussion.  His  commencement^  however, 
is  of  a  similar  character.  At  page  13  of  this  work  there  is 
the  following  passage : — 

"  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in  estimating  the  comparative 
advantageousness  of  the  home  and  foreign  trade,  it  will  not 
do  to  look  merely  at  the  number  of  transactions  in  each. 
The  real  question  is,  which  occasions  the  greatest  subdivision 
of  employments,  and  gives  the  most  powerful  spur  to  industry  ? 
This,  however,  is  a  question  that  does  noty  perhaps,  admit  of 
any  very  aaliafa^ctory  aolutionJ* 

Following  almost  immediately  upon  this  reiteration  of  the 
above  remarkable  assumption,  the  author  for  the  first  time 
makes  direct  allusion  to  the  proposition  of  Adam  Smith, 
which  he  quotes,  and  then  attempts  a  refutation  of  it  by 
means  of  the  following  series  of  assertions: — 

**  Now  it  will  be  observed,  that  Dr.  Smith  does  not  say  that 
the  importation  of  foreign  commodities  has  any  tendency  to 
force  capital  abroad ;  and  unless  it  do  this,  it  is  plain  that  the 
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Btatement  in  the  above  paragraph  is  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  fundamental  principle  he  has  elsewhere  established^  that 
the  productive  industry  of  every  country  must  always  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  amoimt  of  its  capital  Suppose,  for  the  sake 
of  illustration,  that  the  case  put  by  Dr.  Smith  actually  occurs 
that  the  Scotch  manufactures  are  sent  to  Portugal,  it  is  obvious 
that  if  the  same  demand  continue  in  London  for  Scotch  manu- 
factures as  before  they  b^an  to  be  sent  abroad,  an  additional 
capital  and  an  additional  number  of  labourers  will  be  required 
to  furnish  supplies  for  both  the  London  and  Portuguese  mar- 
kets. In  this  case,  therefore,  instead  of  the  industry  of  the 
coimtry  sustaining  any  diminution  from  the  export  of  the 
Scotch  manufactures  to  a  foreign  coimtry,  it  would  evidently 
be  augmented,  and  a  new  field  would  be  open  for  the  profitable 
employment  of  stock.  But  if  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Scotch  began  to  export  manufactured  goods  to  Portugal,  the 
Londoners  ako  found  out  a  foreign  market,  where  they  could 
be  supplied  at  a  cheaper  rate  with  the  goods  they  had  pre- 
viously imported  from  Scotland,  all  intercourse  between  Scot- 
land and  London  would  immediately  cease,  and  the  home  trade 
wo*ald  be  changed  for  a  foreign  trade.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  this  change  could  not  occasion  any  embarrassment,  and 
that  it  would  not  throw  a  single  individual  out  of  employment. 
On  the  contrary,  a  fresh  stimulus  would  be  given  to  the  manu- 
factures both  of  Scotland  and  the  Metropolis,  inasmuch  as 
nothing  but  their  being  able  to  dispose  of  their  produce  to 
greater  advantage,  could  have  induced  the  merchants  to  change 
the  home  for  a  foreign  market.  The  fact  is,  that  when  a  home 
trade  is  changed  for  a  foreign  trade,  an  additional  capital  be- 
longing to  the  nation  with  which  it  is  carried  on,  enters  into 
it ;  but  there  is  no  diminution  whatever  either  of  the  capital 
or  industry  of  the  nation  which  has  made  the  change.  So  far 
from  this,  they  are  plainly  diverted  into  more  productive  chan- 
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nek,  and  are  employed  with  greater  advantage.  —  (For  some 
further  remarks  on  this  subject^  see  Bicardo^s  *  Principles  of 
Political  Economy.')" 

The  passage  just  quoted  is  the  only  matter  which  this  author 
has  put  together  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  all-important 
proposition  which  is  now  under  examination.  It  cannot  &il 
to  be  remarked,  even  on  a  superficial  consideration  of  it»  that 
its  meaning  is  obsciure,  and  almost  unintelligible ;  a  continued 
scrutiny  enables  us  to  perceive  that  it  is  not  sense.  It  is  ob- 
vious that^  when  the  author  of  it  arrived  at  this  pert  of  the 
extensive  and  important  subject  on  which  his  mind  was  oc- 
cupied, and  found  a  proposition  laid  down  by  two  of  the  lead- 
ing authorities,  diflFering  so  widely  from  that  which  he  expected 
to  find,  and  differing  also  from  that  which  would  be  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  carry  onwards  his  own  arguments  on  the 
subject^  he  felt  convinced  the  impediment  to  his  progress  would 
be  insurmountable,  if  the  truth  of  this  proposition  should  be 
conceded.  He  therefore  approaches  it  distrustfully,  and  before 
mooting  an  adverse  argument,  declares  that  such  a  proposition 
does  not  admit  of  solution;  and,  such  a  declaration  being  made, 
it  will  not  create  surprise  that  the  passage  quoted  above  does 
not  solve  it.  I  should  dwell  much  longer  on  this  passage,  and 
should  deem  it  my  duty  not  to  quit  it  imtil  I  had  unraveDed 
all  its  intricacies,  and  shown  clearly  how  incapable  of  recon- 
ciliation, and  of  being  formed  into  unity  of  argument,  all  the 
matter  is  which  has  been  forced  into  it,  only,  as  it  will  be  seen, 
at  its  conclusion,  the  author  refers  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Ricardo 
for  a  further  elucidation  of  his  own  views  of  the  subject  A 
complete  analysis  of  Mr.  Ricardo's  proposition  will,  in  fact, 
comprehend  the  whole  matter  of  argument  contained  in  both. 

I  have,  in  the  next  place,  then,  to  invite  attention  to  the 
arguments  made  use  of  by  Mr.  Ricardo,  in  order  to  meet  and 
to  overthrow  the  proposition  under  consideration.      On  ap- 
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proaching  this  argument,  I  cannot  omit  to  lay  most  particular 
stress  on  its  peculiarly  interesting  nature.  In  my  opinion 
it  forms  the  most  important  problem  which  is  to  be  found 
amongst  all  that  has  been  written  upon  the  science  of 
political  economy.  Its  author  has  openly  and  boldly  ventured 
out  from  beneath  the  obscuring  power  of  language,  and  relin- 
quishing that  confusing  instrumentality  to  which  language 
is  so  often  turned,  has  committed  his  arguments  to  the  solid 
form  of  feet,  worked  by  figure,  from  which,  all  are  aware, 
there  are  no  means  of  escape.  By  such  a  method,  the  right 
or  the  wrong  must  be  established  indisputably;  and  I  beg 
leave  to  remark,  in  passing,  that  no  writer  on  the  subject  we 
are  now  treating  of,  should  be  allowed  to  claim  for  his  conclu- 
sions the  character  of  truth,  who  cannot  submit  them  to  be 
tried  by  this  ordeaL  I  now  beg  most  particular  attention  to 
this  problem. 

On  referring  to  the  writings  of  Mr.  Eicardo,  I  find  that,  in 
his  work  entitled  "  Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  *  he  is 
writing  imder  the  head  of  **  Bounties  and  Prohibitions,"  and 
he  there  notices  and  quotes  the  proposition  of  M.  Say,  de- 
claring that  he  will  examine  the  soimdness  of  the  opinion  in 
another  chapter.  Subsequently,  therefore  f,  the  author  quotes 
at  full  the  proposition  of  Adam  Smith,  which,  as  I  have  before 
remarked,  is  identical  with  that  of  M.  Say.  He  then  proceeds 
in  his  attempt  to  exhibit  its  fallacy  by  means  of  the  following 
proposition :  — 

*^  This  argument  appears  to  me  to  be  fallacious :  for  though 
two  capitals,  one  Portuguese,  and  one  English,  be  employed, 
as  Dr.  Smith  supposes,  still  a  capital  will  be  employed  in  the 
foreign  trade  double  of  what  would  be  employed  in  the  home 
trade.     Suppose  that  Scotland  employs  a  capital  of  a  thousand 

*  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  by  D.  Ricardo,  ch.  xxiL 
f  Ibid.  ch.  xsvi. 
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pounds  in  making  linen,  which  she  exchanges  for  the  prodnoe 
of  a  similar  capital  employed  in  making  silks  in  England. 
Two  thousand  pounds,  and  a  proportional  quantity  of  labour, 
will  be  employed  in  the  two  countries.  Suppose  now  that 
England  discovers  that  she  can  import  more  linen  from  O^- 
many  for  the  silks  which  she  before  exported  to  Scotland,  and 
that  Scotland  discovers  that  she  can  obtain  more  silks  fit>m 
France  in  return  for  her  linen,  than  she  before  obtained  from 
England — will  not  England  and  Scotland  immediately  cease 
trading  with  each  other,  and  will  not  the  home  trade  of  con- 
sumption be  changed  for  a  foreign  trade  of  consumption? 
But,  although  two  additional  capitals  will  enter  into  this 
trade  —  the  capital  of  Germany  and  that  of  France  —  will 
not  the  same  amount  of  Scotch  and  English  cs^ital  continue 
to  be  employed,  and  will  it  not  give  motion  to  the  same  quan- 
tity of  industry  as  when  it  was  engaged  in  the  home  trade  ?  ^ 
Now  the  foregoing  argument  contains  two  distinct  propo- 
sitions.    The  first  is  this :  — 

Scotland  England 

Linen  Silks 

lOOOf.  lOOOi. 

These,  exchanged  for  each  other,  make  a  capital  of  2000^ 
value,  and  employ,  as  the  author  states,  a  proportional 
quantity  of  labour.  Now  the  question  to  be  tried  is,  —  What 
will  be  the  effect  of  leaving  oflf  the  exchanging  or  consuming 
these  home  productions,  and  converting  the  trade  fr*om  a 
home  into  a  foreign  ?  This  the  author  proposes  to  show  will 
be  followed  by  no  ill  effect,  and,  in  order  to  prove  his  asser- 
tion, he  changes  the  facts  of  his  proposition  thus :  — 

Oermany  France 


Linen    v  y  Silks 

Scotland      yC      England 
Linen     /^        X  Silks 
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Now,  in  the  fkctitious  case  which  the  author  has  here  con- 
Btnicted,  he  has  set  out  by  declaring  Scotland  to  be  a  bad 
market  for  linen,  and  England  a  bad  one  for  silks ;  on  which 
account  they  cease  to  trade  with  each  other.     Having  thus,  in 
his  first  proposition,  made  England  reject  the  production  of 
Scotland,  and  Scotland  reject  the  production  of  England,  he 
has  OiGSi,  in  his  second  proposition,  preserved  both  these  re- 
jected  commodities,  and  made  the  Germans  pm*chase  the 
one,  and  the  French  the  other ;  and  by  such  an  argument 
has  attempted  to  show  that  neither  the  capital  of  England 
nor   that  of  Scotland  will  sustain  injury.     But  it  is  self- 
evident  that  the  same  reason  which  induced  the  people  of 
Scotland  to  cease  buying' the  silks  of  England,  will  also  pre- 
vent the  people  of  Germany  from  resorting  to  her  market ; 
and  the  same  reason  which  induced  the  people  of  England 
to  cease  buying  the  linens  of  Scotland,  will  likewise  operate 
in  prevaitdng  the  people  of  France  from  doing  so.    In  the 
natural  course  of  things,  France  and  Germany  will  trade 
with  each  other  for  the  two  commodities  adduced,  and  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  must  cease  to  manufacture  them :  whereby 
tliese  two  sources  of  exchangeable  production  must  be,  in  the 
first  instance,  injured,  and,  in  the  next,  lost     Thus  it  is 
evident^  that  the  second  or  altered  proposition  is  an  error, 
and  that  its  author  has  endeavoured  to  sustain  his  argument 
by  supposing  an  impossible  example.     The  problem,  there- 
fore, framed  by  Mr.  Eicardo,  and  relied  on  by  Mr.  M^Culloch, 
instead  of  overthrowing  the  proposition  of  M.  Say  and  Adam 
Smith,  presents  notiiing  better  than  a  confused  mass  of 
jarring  and   conflicting  matter  which   annihilates  its  own 
existence. 

The  proposition  involving  and  showing  the  precedency  and 
supmor  importance  of  home  trade,  thus  constructed  by 
Adam  Smith  and  M.  Say,  may  be  placed  in  a  point  of  view 
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still  more  dear  by  adducing  the  fects  of  which  the  case  is 
composed,  and  applying  them  to  the  circumstances  of  tiie 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America.  This  particular 
case  was,  many  years  ago,  anxiously  discussed,  though  not 
without  the  introduction  of  that  strong  leaven  of  party  spirit 
which  has  served,  in  so  many  similar  instances,  to  throw  con- 
fusion over  and  to  mar  the  courses  of  true  scientific  inves- 
tigation. 

The  case  furnished  by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  was  that  of  the  maintenance  or  abandonment  of 
the  large  manufacturing  trade  in  cotton  and  other  fabrics. 
These  manufactiu*es  had  been  reared  up  within  the  nation, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  capital  had  of  course  become  in- 
vested in  the  trade  and  manufacture;  a  large  nimiber  of 
capitalists  deriving  their  profit  or  their  incomes,  and  a  larger 
number  of  labourers  deriving  their  wages,  by  means  of  tiie 
capital  so  invested  and  distributed. 

Now,  in  accordance  with  the  proposition  of  Adam  Smith 
and  M.  Say,  I  will  assume  the  amount  of  capital  thus 
invested  to  be  100  millions  of  dollars.  This,  then,  will  be 
the  value  of  the  one  kind  of  production  that  is  sustained 
wit  in  the  nation ;  and  next,  there  will  be  an  equal  amount 
of  other  productions  reared  and  maintained  within  the  nation 
likewise.  This  second  amount  will  be  comprised  of  all  those 
commoidities  which  the  manufacturing  pai-ty,  both  capitalists 
and  labom'ers,  require  and  demand  for  their  maintenance  or 
consimiption ;  and  thus  there  will  be  constituted,  and  there 
will  be  exchanged  or  circulated,  within  the  nation,  the  two 
values,  or  200  millions  of  national  capital  maintaining  its 
proportion  of  capitalists  and  labom-ers. 

Now,  if  it  be  asstuned  that  the  people  of  America  leave  off 
buying  the  manufactured  commodities  thus  wrought  for 
them  by  their  own  countrymen,  the  first  hundred  millions' 
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value  would  receive  detriment  or  be  driven  backwards,  and 
then  the  second  hundred  millions  would  receive  detriment 
likewise,  because  the  power  of  buying  or  exchanging  is  either 
very  much  diminished  or  taken  away.  The  commodity  or 
commodities,  whatever  they  may  be,  which  are  brought  into 
demand  for  effecting  the  exchanges  against  the  manu£a.ctiu:ed 
goods  newly  imported  from  England  or  any  other  cotmtry, 
will  consist  of  articles  that  are  wanted  by  the  people  of 
England,  or  such  as  would  find  ready  sale  in  the  markets 
there,  and  so  remtmerate  the  merchant;  but  they  will  not 
consist  of  that  large  variety  of  commodities  which  the  manu- 
facturing people  of  America  have  encouraged  the  production 
of  for  their  special  consumption* 

SufiBcient  examination  has  now  been  bestowed  on  that 
great  substantive  proposition  of  Adam  Smith's  and  M.  Say's, 
by  which  these  two  leading  authorities  of  the  school  of 
Economists  have  attempted  to  place  the  character  and  value 
of  home  trade  on  a  solid  foundation.  When  I  come  to  treat 
of  the  science,  and  of  this  particular  branch  of  it,  affi/nfno' 
tively^  I  shall  have  to  revert  to  this  remarkable  proposition. 
In  the  meantime  it  has  to  be  particularly  noticed,  that  this 
proposition,  together  with  the  treatment  awarded  to  it,  is  a 
recorded  fact  of  failure  in  the  treatment  of  the  science,  by 
the  whole  school  of  modern  economical  writers. 

The  manner  in  which  the  proposition  \mder  examination 
has  been  both  mystified  and  evaded,  entails  discredit  on  all 
the  writers  and  statesmen  of  the  modern'  school  whose  duty 
it  has  been,  by  means  of  a  thorough  examination,  either  to 
have  substantiated  and  conceded,  or  else  to  have  refuted  and 
rejected  it.  Up  to  the  present  moment  the  whole  evidence 
and  reasoning  that  have  been  connected  with  the  subject  and 
the  science  serve  only  to  throw  over  them,  in  the  larger 
degree,  obscurity  instead  of  light.     It  has  to  be  particularly 
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noticed,  that  notwithstanding  Adam  Smith  and  M .  Say  con- 
structed the  proposition  which  has  been  mider  examination, 
and  also  incorporated  it  within  their  economical  system,  yet 
neither  of  these  writers  appears  to  have  been  aware  of,  or  to 
have  understood,  in  any  degree  approaching  suflSciency,  the 
character  of  the  great  conclusion  for  which  they  had  con- 
tended. This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  both  these  celebrated 
economists  departed  afterwards  from  all  that  course  of  rea- 
soning by  which  their  conclusion  is  sustained. 

On  examining  the  reasoning  and  arguments  of  a  character 
diametrically  opposite,  which  these  two  writers  have  em- 
ployed, it  would  appear  as  though  their  minds  were  entirely 
unconscious  of,  and  had  become  wholly  disconnected  from, 
the  evidence  and  the  conclusions  which  they  had  before 
advanced  and  laid  down  with  so  much  precision. 

On  endeavouring  to  account  for  the  confused,  contra- 
dictory, and  erroneous  state  in  which  the  science  of  Political 
Economy  has  hitherto  been  placed  before  the  world,  the 
reader  will  find  that  all  this  great  body  of  error  has  arisen 
because  of  the  absence  of  the  one  true  or  right  general 
principle  of  social  action.  Every  writer  of  the  school  has 
involved  himself  in,  and  become  perplexed  by,  an  immense 
quantity  of  facts,  not  having  been  able,  in  the  first  place,  to 
diBCOver  that  prvndple  by  which  all  social  facts  are  to  be 
arranged  so  as  to  insure  that  good  and  sound  conclusions 
shall  be  established.  Hence,  as  I  shall  have  to  show  through- 
out my  investigation  of  the  stcUe  of  the  science,  the  literary 
labourers  in  it  have  seldom  risen  above  the  low  character  of 
statisticiana  They  have  been  inventors,  collectors,  and  com- 
pilers of  facts,  but  they  have  neglected  so  to  prepare  and 
qualify  their  minds  as  to  be  able  to  impart  to  these  facts 
that  due  or  necessary  arrangement  which  constitutes  the  truth 
of  their  subject     Hence  we  have  much  and  even  over  much 
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compilation;  but  only  a  very  small  leaven  of  philosophical 
truth.  And,  moreover,  whenever  a  small  glimmering  of  pure 
light  is  seen  to  have  been  shed  by  any  one  of  them  over  the 
subject-matter  of  which  he  has  had  to  treat,  it  is  discerned 
that  this  light  is  soon  extinguished  by  its  own  author.  By 
bearing  in  mind  the  fact  now  noticed,  the  reader  will  more 
readily,  and  with  greater  ease  and  satisfeiction  to  himself, 
accompany  me  through  those  intricate  and  obscure  courses 
of  investigation  that  are  necessary  to  be  pursued  for  the 
purpose  of  divesting  the  great  subject  of  the  immense  load 
of  error  by  which  it  is  oppressed. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Tlie  knowledge  of  the  schoolmen  tried  by  their  treatment  of  the  question  of 
absentee  expenditure,  —  In  accordance  with  the  system  of  Free  Trade 
advocated  by  them,  they  are  shown  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  arguing 
that  absentee  expenditure  is  beneficial  to  a  nation,  —  The  confusion  and 
contradiction  into  which  the  writers  are  thrown  by  this  question,  —  Re^ 
markable  difference  of  conclusion  between  Mr,  Senior  and  Mr,  MCuUo^ 
— Another  defect  of  a  most  important  character  discovered  and  explained^ 
or  Dr,  Bowring's  view  of  the  subject  of  the  destruction  of  the  cotton  manw 
facturing  trade  of  India. 

The  question  by  means  of  which  I  propose  to  try,  in  the  next 
place,  the  truth  of  the  views,  reasonings,  and  conclusions  of 
the  school  of  Economical  writers,  is  the  question  of  the  eflfects 
that  are  entailed  on  the  circumstances  of  a  nation  by  that 
which  is  denominated  absentee  expenditure,  or  the  habit  of 
certain  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  a  nation,  who,  deriving 
their  incomes  from  property  within  the  nation,  expend  this 
income  amongst  the  people  of  another  nation. 

Every  reader  exercising  even  the  smallest  degree  of  in- 
telligence and  observation  will  discern,  that  the  question  now 
propoimded  involves  the  great  general  principle  of  commer- 
cial dealing,  or  the  law  of  production  and  consumption,  from 
which  the  maintenance  of  the  people  of  every  nation  is  derived. 
The  author  of  "  The  Wealth  of  Nations,"  although  he  embraced 
within  his  range  of  treatment  so  large  a  volume  of  national 
circumstances,  yet  did  not  direct  his  attention,  specially,  to 
this  question.  The  question,  however,  is  one  which  the  school 
of  Economical  writers  have  not  been  able  to  pass  over  without 
some  notice,  though  it  would  appear  that  most  of  them  would 
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have  preferred  to  do  so,  for  all  of  them  have  had  to  find  that 
it  possesses  a  character  that  is  exceedingly  perplexing  to  them. 
When  once  they  have  admitted  this  question  to  have  place 
within  the  field  of  science,  they  soon  have  to  discover  that  by 
it  an  element  is  lodged  at  the  very  foundation  of  that  structure 
of  evidence  of  reasoning  and  of  argument  which  they  have 
attempted  to  raise,  and  that  by  the  force  of  this  element 
their  whole  structure  is  shattered  and  destroyed. 

Mr.  M^Culloch  rightly  discerned  that  if  that  particular 
principle,  involving  the  full  or  unconditional  fireedom  of  trade, 
for  which  the  modern  school  of  Economical  writers  have 
mainly  contended,  is  conceded,  the  question  of  absentee  ex- 
penditure being  included  in  it  thus  becomes  a  settled  question. 
He  saw  that  under  the  principle  of  the  full  and  imconditional 
freedom  of  trade,  the  full  and  unconditional  fireedom  of  living 
in  any  place  must  be  conceded  also,  for  that  one  and  the 
same  course  is  thereby  involved.  That  in  so  far  as  soundness, 
goodness,  and  general  national  advantage,  inhere  in  the 
principle  of  firee  trade,  the  same  must  inhere  in  absentee 
expenditure ;  and  that  this  course  of  living  and  expending 
income,  instead  of  being  an  injurious  course  to  a  nation,  an 
impoverishing,  a  weakening,  and  a  destroying  course,  is  just 
the  contrary,  and  that  by  it  more  general  justice,  more  en- 
couragem^it  of  industry  and  trade,  more  enrichment^  more 
prosperity,  more  strength,  and  more  vitality,  are  imparted  to  a 
nation  and  to  the  aggregate  of  nations. 

Mr.  M'Culloch,  therefore,  although  approaching  the  ques- 
tion, as  he  did  other  questions  of  difficulty,  somewhat  re- 
luctantly, and  getting  rid  of  it  as  speedily  as  possible,  made 
an  attempt  to  solve  it  by  ajpplying  to  it  the  course  of  reason- 
ing which  he  had  been  employing  on  the  question  of  the 
comparative  characters  of  home  and  foreign  trade.  Having 
put  upon  the  &ce  of  his  reasoning  and  argument  the  most 
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plausible  and  popular  character  that  he  could  invent^  he  at- 
tempted to  pass  the  question  off  into  the  state  of  the  science 
as  a  question  settled.  He  delivered  his  professed  solution  in 
the  following  m^mner :  — 

**  What  has  now  been  stated  goes  far  to  settle  the  disputed 
question  as  to  the  influence  of  absentee  expenditure.  If  an 
English  gentleman,  living  at  home,  and  using  none  but  foreign 
articles  in  his  establishment,  gives  the  same  encouragement 
to  industry  that  he  would  do  were  he  to  use  none  but  British 
articles,  he  must,  it  is  obvious,  do  the  same  thing,  should  he 
go  abroad.  Whatever  he  may  get  from  the  foreigner,  when 
at  Paris  or  Brussels,  must  be  paid  for,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  British  articles,  quite  in  the  same  way  as  when  he  resided 
in  London.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine  any  grounds  for 
supposing  his  expenditure  in  the  latter  more  beneficial  to  this 
coimtry  than  in  the  former."  * 

In  a  note,  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  page,  there  is  also  the 
following  sentence :  — 

"  The  question  really  at  issue  refers  merely  to  the  spending 
of  revenue,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  improvement  of 
estates ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  to  the 
contrary,  la/m  not  yet  convinced  that  absenteeism  is,  in  Una 
respect,  at  all  injurious." 

These  are  the  passages  which  bear  upon  this  point,  and  I 
will  maintain  that,  if  the  conclusion  here  arrived  at  were 
taken  by  itself,  and  made  the  basis  on  which  to  construct  an 
argument,  sufficient  evidence  would  arise  directly  out  of  it  to 
show  clearly  that  some  great  error  had  been  admitted  into 
the  train  of  deduction  from  which  it  emanated.  The  doubtful 
expressions  here  made  use  of  have  to  be  specially  noticed* 
The  evidence  of  fact  which  he  adduces,  the  writer  says  ^^goes 
far  to  settle.^    Now,  in  a  train  of  perfect  reasoning,  there 

*  Frinciples  of  Political  Economy,  bj  J.  B.  MOalloch,  p.  157. 
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can  be  no  degree  or  limitation  of  power  admitted.  It  either 
does  or  does  not  prove.  Again,  he  says  ^^IF  an  English 
gentleman,  living  at  home,"  &c.  Now,  in  this  passage,  notice 
must  be  directed  to  the  importance  of  the  word  if.  The 
previous  proposition  granted,  then  the  corollary  follows  as  a 
correct  deduction,  and  cannot  be  disallowed.  If  we  grant  a 
fidse  hypothesis,  we  must  also  grant  a  fiEdse  induction,  and 
likewise  a  fisdse  conclusion.  Such  a  course  I  admit  to  be 
logically  correct  But  then  I  deny  the  validity  of  the  previous 
proposition,  or  the  hypothesis  out  of  which  the  deduction 
issues ;  and,  my  objection  substantiated,  it  follows,  as  a  necessary 
sequence,  that  from  this  point  the  entire  number  of  issues 
are  erroneou&  I  contend  that  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who,  in 
the  pursuit  of  txuth,  arrive  at  conclusions  which  stagger  their 
judgments,  not  to  content  themselves  by  pleading  the  correct 
issue  out  of  a  previous  proposition,  but  to  try  the  argument 
back,  until  they  have  examined  every  part,  from  the  extremest 
conclusion  backward  to  the  minute  principle  from  which  their 
first  deduction  issued ;  for  by  such  a  course  they  could  not 
&il  to  find  the  exact  point  where  error  was  admitted.  It  has 
to  be  remarked,  also,  that  in  the  passage  last  quoted,  the 
author  seems  inclined  to  admit  that  the  evidence  which  has 
been  adduced  by  viewing  the  subject  through  the  mediiun  of 
the  question  now  imder  consideration,  affords  a  preponderance 
against  his  own  conclusion;  for,  in  the  place  of  expressing  a 
reliance  on  his  own  view,  his  words  are,  **  I  am  not  yet  con- 
vinced that  absenteeism  is  at  all  injurious." 

In  order  to  diow  clearly  the  insubstantial  and  false  nature 
of  the  argument  thus  advanced,  I  will  invite  attention 
superficially  to  the  working  out  of  facts  in  conformity  with  the 
reasoning  here  attempted  to  be  upheld.  In  accordance  with 
the  admitted  hypothesis,  its  supporters  are  under  the  neces- 
sity of  arguing  that  absentee  expenditure,  or,  in  other  words, 
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that  free  principle  of  commerce  which  is  advocated^  brings 
about  the  best  or  most  prosperous  state  of  things  for  all 
countries  concerned  in  such  exchanges  or  commerce.  Now; 
as  an  example,  I  will  suppose  the  case  of  a  wealthy  person 
residing  in  Ireland,  who,  in  exchange  for  his  own  various  pro- 
ductions, is  in  the  habit  of  demanding  the  productions  of 
others  for  the  consumption  of  himself  and  family,  that  is,  he 
expends  in  that  country  his  income  of  10,000Z.  per  annum. 
Such  a  person  resolves  to  quit  Ireland,  and  to  reside  in  Lon- 
don. Now,  according  to  the  free  doctrine,  this  is  to  become 
a  more  advantageous  arrangement  of  circumstances,  both  for 
the  people  of  Ireland  and  England.  After  a  considerable 
lapse  of  time,  the  same  person  resolves  upon  quitting  Lfondon 
and  going  to  Paris.  Then,  again,  this  is  to  become  the  more 
advantageous  arrangement  for  Ireland,  England,  and  France. 
Again,  he  quits  Paris  for  Eome ;  then  this  becomes  a  still 
better  state  of  things.  Again,  he  quits  Eome  for  Naples ;  so 
at  last  this  becomes  the  best.  But  I  will  now  draw  into  in- 
stance another  state  of  things,  and  that^  too,  which  fre- 
quently occurs.  The  same  person  resolves  upon  tinning 
round.  He  quits  Naples,  and  retraces  his  course  first  to 
Home,  then  to  Paris,  then  to  London,  and  lastly  settles  down 
again  in  his  own  country,  Ireland.  Now,  according  to  the 
free  doctrine,  the  principle  is  to  reverse  its  operation,  and  the 
residence  or  demand  for  commodities  at  Naples,  which  was  so 
lately  at  the  extremity  of  the  good  scale,  is  suddenly  to  be- 
come at  the  extremity  of  the  bad  scale ;  and  the  residence  in 
Ireland,  which  was  before  set  down  at  the  extremity  of  the 
bad,  is  to  become  now  at  the  extremity  of  the  good ;  and  all 
this  is  to  take  place  merely  by  the  volition  of  persons  who 
have  thus  moved.  However  absurd  such  a  course  of  reason- 
ing may  appear,  and  in  fact  is,  nevertheless,  an  arguer  on  the 
free  principle  is  under  the  necessity  of  upholding  it,  for  by  it 
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deductions  are  correctly  worked  out  from  received  premises 
It  shows,  however,  how  totally  devoid  the  system  is  of  any 
sound  or  guiding  principle,  or  true  premises. 

Moreover,  with  regard  to  testing  the  theory  of  commerce 
by  the  question  now  imder  consideration,  that  is,  absentee 
expenditure,  I  have  to  comment  upon  the  discord  which  the 
question  makes  amongst  the  advocates  themselves  of  the  free 
principle.    We  are  often  called  upon  to  notice  the  incongruous 
example  of  statesmen  upholding'the  doctrine  of  free  trade  in 
one  argument^  and  then,  upon  being  constrained  to  advance 
with  it,  and  to  be  boimd  by  its  legitimate  conclusions  (amongst 
which  is  the  beneficial  eflfect  of  absentee  expenditure  on  a 
country),  they  turn  and  argue  in  opposition  to  it.     I  have 
now  before  me  a  speech  made  by  a  conspicuous  practical 
stc^^esman  of  the  present  era,  who,  it  may  be  presumed,  was 
as  cognisant  of  the  eflfeots  of  absentee  expenditure,  be  they 
what  tiiey  may,  as  any  person  could  be.     I  allude  to  Mr. 
O'ConnelL      In   this  speech   he   argued  most  determinedly 
and  most  emphatically  against  the  doctrine,  whereby  it  is 
asserted  that  absentee  expenditure  is  productive  of  no  mis- 
chief to  his  own  coimtry,  Ireland ;  while  upon  another  occa- 
sion the  same  statesman  was  found  to  contend  in  his  place, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  side  of  the  free  principle  of 
commerce. 

As  affording  corroborative  testimony  of  the  insufl&cient 
manner  in  which  the  question  under  consideration,  as  also 
the  whole  subject  of  social  economy,  have  been  treated  both 
theoretically  and  practically,  I  will  refer,  in  the  next  place,  to 
a  work  written  by  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope,  who,  both  in  his  capacity 
of  writer,  and  in  his  capacity  of  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  has  evinced  great  interest  in  the  subject.  Although 
Mr.  Poulett  Scrope  \&  not  generally  acknowledged  by  theschool- 
men  as  a  leading  member  amongst  them,  yet  it  is  highly 
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useful  to  examine  the  quality  of  his  opinions  and  reasonings, 
because  he  may  be  held  as  affording  an  instance  of  talent  and 
of  industrious  research,  certainly  above  the  average  rate  of 
men  who  take  a  conspicuous  and  influential  part  both  as 
writers  and  statesmen,  on  the  subjects  under  discussion* 

With  respect  to  the  particular  character  of  Mr.  Poulett 
Scrope's  work,  I  have  to  direct  attention  to  a  remarkable 
identity  of  argument  with  that  whidi  I  have  already  sub- 
mitted for  consideration,  ndmely,  confessed  inability  in  the 
first  instance,  and  palpable  error  in  the  last; —  premises  ctdr- 
mitted  to  be  doubtful ; —  and  the  inevitable  sequence ;— con- 
clusions manifestly  wrong. 

In  the  work  of  this  author,  entitled,  **  Principles  of  Politi- 
cal Economy,"  there  is  an  attempt  to  delineate  g^ieral  prin- 
ciples as  arising  out  of  the  nature  of  the  science ;  and  herein 
it  is  begged  to  be  received  as  an  axiom,  that  the  matter  which 
the  mind  meets  with,  when  occupied  upon  the  investigation 
of  the  laws  of  Social  and  Political  Economy,  does  not  admit 
of  the  attainment  of  accurate  results ;  and  in  order  to  have 
this  license  for  incorrect  reasoning  granted  him,  the  writer  has 
constructed  the  following  passage : — 

"  The  principles  of  Political  Economy  must  obviously  be 
deduced  from  axioms  relative  to  the  conduct  and  feelings  of 
mankind  under  particular  circumstances,  framed  upon  general 
and  extensive  observation.  But  neither  the  feelings  nor  the 
conduct  of  a  being  like  man,  endowed  with  mental  volition, 
and  infinitely-varying  degrees  of  sensibility,  can,  with  any 
thing  like  truth,  be  assumed  as  imiform  and  constant  under 
the  same  circumstances.  Hence  the  highest  degree  of  cer- 
tainty  which  can  belong  to  the  jyrvnciplea  of  Political 
Economy  will  amount  only  to  moral  probability,  and  must 
fall  far  short  of  the  accuracy  that  characterises  the  laws  of 
tlie  physical  sciences.  This  consideration  should  have  pre- 
vented the  attempts  which  have  been  made  by  many  writers 
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on  Political  Economy  to  attribute  the  force  of  mathematical 
demonstration  to  its  conclusions.  The  fashion  just  now 
amongst  this  class  of  inquirers  is  to  designate  their  fatvourite 
study  as  ^  Political  Mathematics,'  but  it  woidd  obviously  be 
just  as  reasonable  to  give  tiie  name  of  '  Ethical  Mathematics ' 
to  the  sister-science  of  morals.  The  rules  of  economical 
policy  are  to  be  ascertained  only  by  studying  the  same  variable 
course  of  human  action,  and  with  a  reference  to  the  same 
mdejinite  end,  —  the  happiness  of  the  species,  —  as  the  rules 
of  morality.  Far  from  partaking  of  the  character  of  an 
exact  science,  like  the  mathematics,  which  deals  in  the 
qualities  of  abstract  and  imaginary  entities,  it  has  not  even 
the  fixity  of  any  of  the  natural  sciences  to  whose  study  the 
mathematics  are  usually  appUed ;  the  facts  of  which  it  takes 
cognisance  consisting  only  of  such  variable,  vague,  and  uncer- 
tain essences,  as  compose  human  pains  and  pleasures,  disUkes 
and  preferences."  * 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  author  commences  his  investigation 
of  the  science  with  the  acknowledged  adoption  of  an  indeter- 
minate or  doubtful  principle ;  notwithstanding  which,  when 
dilating  on  conclusions,  he  sets  them  down  as  determinate, 
or  positive ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  two  propositions,  not  being 
able  to  comprehend  the  lesser,  he,  nevertheless,  professes  to 
comprehend  the  greater,  which  imchidea  the  lesser.  This  is 
ascertained  by  an  examination  of  the  following  passage : — 

^Nor  are  errors  on  this  subject  by  any  means  confined  to 
those  who  have  pursued  its  study  in  their  closets.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  most  pernicious  fallacies,  and  absurd  paradoxes, 
have  been,  and  still  are,  generally  current  among  those  who 
pride  themselves  on  being  ^  practical '  men,  and  on  despising 
theory.     There  are,  indeed,  few  rasher  theorists  than  those 

*  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  by  Poulett  Scrope,  ch.  i.  p.  44. 
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who  habitually  exclaim  against  theory.  The  notions,  for  ex- 
ample, that  a  coimtry  is  enridied  by  what  is  called  a  &vourable 
balance  of  trade  causing  an  influx  of  ihe  precious  metals; 
that  the  expenditure  of  taxes,  in  employing  the  people,  com- 
pensates them  for  the  bimlen  of  taxation ;  that  improvements 
in  machinery  are  injurious  to  the  labouring  class ;  that  one 
individual,  or  one  country,  can  only  gain  at  the  expense  of 
another ;  that  the  outlay  of  an  absentee's  income  al»:oad,  or 
the  introduction,  for  sale,  in  this  coimtry,  of  an  article  of 
foreign  manufacture,  abstracts  an  equal  amount  of  employ- 
ment from  our  native  industry;  —  these,  and  many  others 
that  might  be  mentioned,  are  theoretical  doctrines  of  the 
falsest  and  most  injurious  character ^  taken  up  by  numerous 
persons,  on  what  they  consider  the  authority  of  common 
sense,  but  which,  in  truth,  is  merely  crude  induction  from  a 
very  limited  and  imperfect  experience."  * 

Of  the  passage  just  quoted,  I  beg  to  call  attention,  in  a 
more  particular  manner,  to  that  part  having  reference  to  the 
outlay  of  an  absentee's  income,  and  the  introduction  for  sale, 
into  a  country,  of  an  article  of  foreign  manufacture ;  for 
herein  the  author's  conclu^on  does  not  partake,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  of  the  nature  of  doubt,  but  his  opinion  is  of  a  charac- 
ter entirely  positive.  Thus  it  is,  at  the  commencement  of 
his  investigation,  when  he  could  deal  with  the  facts  of  the 
subject  in  so  cursory  a  manner  as  to  mould  them  accordantiy 
with  his  own  vdll;  but  I  now  request  attention  to  another 
part  of  his  work,  where  his  course  of  argument  is  presented 
imder  a  very  altered  aspect.  Here  the  writer  has  arrived  at 
that  stage  of  his  investigation  where  the  facts  necessarily 
coerce  him  into  an  abandonment  of  simple  assertions,  and 
conclusions  imconnected  with  premises,  and,  in  their  places, 
to  trace,  with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  the  agency  and  con- 

♦  Principles  of  Political  Economj,  by  Poulett  Scrope,  ch.  i.  p.  37. 
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jiecUon  of  cause  and  efiPect;  and  now  it  has  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  facts  of  his  proposition^  though  badly  and  confusedly 
worked  together,  yet  lead  him  to  the  necessity  of  reversing  his 
former  conclusion.  The  passage  is  long,  and,  on  account  of 
ill-arrangement,  and  the  commingling  of  heterogeneous  matter, 
will  prove  tedious  on  perusal ;  notwithstanding  which,  it  must 
be  carefully  separated,  and  minutely  examined;  and,  this  being 
done,  it  will  be  found  to  contain  a  complete  summary,  and, 
consequently,  afford  an  additional  proof  of  the  weak,  ill-con- 
structed, and  false  line  of  argument  by  which  it  has  been 
attempted  to  develop  the  truth  of  this  great  subject.  The 
passage  is  as  follows :  — 

"  The  disputed  question  of  the  effects  of  absenteeism  is 
connected  with  that  on  commercial  restraints,  and,  therefore, 
comes  properly  into  discussion  in  this  place.  The  moral 
benefit  which  the  residence  of  landlords  upon  their  estates 
tends  to  confer  upon  society,  has  been  conceded  by  those  who 
at  first  d^ed  Hiat  residence  was  any  advantage  whatever, 
and,  consequently,  that  absenteeism  could  be  any  injury. 
The  economical  consequences  of  absenteeism,  so  far  as  relates 
to  England,  consist,  it  appea/ra  to  ue,  simply  in  such  as  may 
flow  from  the  landlord's  income  being  expended  in  the  em- 
ployment of  one  branch  of  industry  rather  than  another,  or 
of  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  rather  than  of  a  coimtry  district. 
If  an  English  landlord  reside  in  London,  and  expend  there 
his  rental,  drawn  from  Yorkshire,  the  tradesmen,  &c,  of  Lon- 
don gain  all  that  the  tradesmen,  &c.,  of  Yorkshire  lose.  If 
he  reside  abroad,  his  rental  must  be  remitted  indwredlyy  in 
British  manufactured  commodities,  and  its  expenditure, 
therefore,  gives  the  same  aggregate  employment  to  British 
capital  and  labour  as  if  he  resided  in  the  country,  and  spent  it 
on  British  goods  of  a  different  kind.  To  put  an  extreme  case : 
were  even  the  whole  rental  of  the  kingdom  spent  abroad. 
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there  would  still  be  as  much  employment  afforded  to  Britii^ 
industry  as  before.  BuiN  would  no  doubt  faU  upon  the 
tradesmen  of  London,  of  our  waieri/ng  places,  a/nd  hant 
country  towns  and  villages;  bat  Manchester  a/nd  Sheffield, 
Leeds  and  Liverpool,  would  gain  in  exa^t  proportion  to 
the  loss  sustained  by  other  places.  The  rental  could  not  be 
remitted,  except  in  the  form  of  British  manufactures,  fabri- 
cated at  some  of  these  places.  It  is  not  meant  to  deny  that 
great  injury  would  not  result  from  the  absenteeism  of  all  our 
landed  proprietors ;  but  the  injury  would  be  of  a  moral  and 
social  rather  than  an  economical  nature. 

"  The  case  of  Ireland,  however,  differs  from  that  of  Britain, 
in  this  remarkable  pointy  that,  while  the  latter  exports  solely 
manufactm-es,  the  exports  of  Ireland  consist  solely  of  food, — 
com,  butter,  pork,  beef,  &c.  In  her  case,  therefore,  that  portion 
of  the  raw  produce  of  the  soil  which  accrues  to  the  landlord  as 
rent,  will,  if  he  is  an  absentee,  be  directly  exported,  as  the  only 
means  of  remitting  his  rent^  instead  of  being  consumed  by 
manufacturers  at  home,  while  working  up  goods  for  exporta- 
tion, as  in  England.  The  English  absentee  landlord  may  be 
considered  as  feeding  and  employing,  with  the  surplus  pro- 
duce of  his  estate,  that  portion  of  our  manufacturing  popula- 
tion which  is  engaged  in  fabricating  the  goods  that  are  sent 
abroad  to  pay  his  rent  The  Irish  absentee,  on  the  contrary, 
can  only  have  his  rent  remitted  in  the  shape  of  food  —  there 
is  no  secondary  intervening  process  whatever ;  and  the  more 
food  is  in  this  way  sent  out  of  the  coimtry,  the  less  of  course  re- 
mains behind  to  support  and  give  employment  to  its  inhabit- 
ants. If  these  were  all  fully  fed  and  employed,  no  harm 
would  result  from  the  exportation  of  food,  as  is  the  case,  for 
example,  with  some  parts  of  North  America.  But  so  long 
as  the  people  of  any  country  are,  as  in  Ireland,  but  half- 
employed,  and  half-fed — so  long,  to  export  food  from  tiience, 
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will  be  to  take  away  the  means  existing  in  the  country  for 
setting  them  to  work,  and  improving  their  condition.  Should 
the  Irish  absentee  lavdlord  return  to  reside  at  home,  a  corv- 
siderable  portion  of  the  food  now  exported  to  pay  his  rent 
wovJd  be  transferred  by  hi/ra  to  Irish  tradesmen,  artisans, 
and  labourers,  whom  he  covXd  not  avoid  employvag  to 
satisfy  a  variety  of  wants.  Ireland  would  profit,  pro  tanto, 
by  the  additional  emplojonent  and  subsistence  afforded  to  her 
inhabitants.  As  it  is,  she  loses,  by  the  absence  of  her  land- 
lords, exactly  what  she  would  gain  by  their  return."  • 

Although  I  feel  called  .upon  to  remark  generally  upon  the 
absence  of  coherency,  and  also  upon  the  incorrectness  with 
which  the  propositions  contained  in  the  foregoing  passages 
are  put  together,  and  to  invite  attention  to  the  discrepancy 
that  exists  between  the  line  of  argument  which  it  contains, 
and  that  previously  adduced  from  the  earlier  part  of  the 
same  work ;  yet  I  have  to  invite  attention  more  especially  to 
that  part  of  the  paragraph  near  the  end,  commencing  with 
the  words,  **  Should  the  Irish  absentee  landlord  return  to 
reside  at  home,''  &c.  because  it  will  be  found  that  in  this 
passage  there  is  a  reconstruction  of  the  identical  proposition 
of  the  TWO  sources  of  production  as  laid  down  by  Adam 
Smith  and  M.  Say,  only  the  conclusion  is  substantiated  by 
means  of  a  backward  process  of  inference.  And  here  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  strong  agency  of  &ct6  in  urging  on 
a  recognition  of  truth ;  for,  in  the  instance  now  imder 
notice  this  is  accomplished,  even  though  the  mind  of  the 
writer  has  become  involved  in  a  condition  so  perplexed  and 
bewildered  by  the  previous  advocacy  of  an  opposite  line  of 
argument,  thai,  he  does  not  perceive  the  sequences  issuing 
out  of  the  proposition  he  has  been  imder  the  necessity  of 
constructing ;  hence,  no  material  change  in  his  general  con- 

*  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  by  Poulett  Scrope,  ch.  xv.  p.  303, 
etseq. 
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elusions,  or  even  a  doubt  of  their  validity,  is  produced  on  ac* 
count  of  the  adoption  by  himself  of  a  contrariety  of  argument 

At  this  pcurt  of  the  investigation,  I  desire  to  call  attention 
to  another  remarkable  feature  pervading  the  entire  matter  of 
argument  now  brought  mider  notice.  It  is  manifest,  that  the 
duty  imperative  on  those  who  were  arguing  the  case,  was,  to 
have  exhibited  a  well-defined  source  of  advantage  accruing 
from  the  proposed  change :  for  the  object  sought  to  be  at- 
tained by  making  the  change  is  that  of  opening  a  way  to  the 
formation  of  additional  capital,  in  order  that  the  increase  of 
population,  and  the  increase  of  the  means  of  sustaining  popu- 
lation, may  be  preserved  in  a  progression  justly  proportioned 
the  one  to  the  other.  In  the  place  of  which,  the  whole 
attention  has  been  absorbed,  and  the  whole  strength  of  argu- 
ment expended,  merely  on  the  attempt  to  show  that  from 
such  a  change  as  that  contemplated  no  retrogressive  move- 
ment or  ill  effect  will  ensue ;  and  even  on  arguing  the  case 
in  this  improperly  limited  and  unbeneficial  sense,  all  the 
efforts  to  sustain  it  have  proved  futile. 

The  deficiency  to  which  I  have  just  called  attention,  though 
pervading  the  whole  of  the  arguments  adduced,  is  yet  ren- 
dered so  conspicuous  in  the  passage  last  quoted  from  the  work 
of  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope,  that  I  cannot  avoid  feeling  the  greatest 
surprise  at  its  having  escaped  the  notice  of  the  author  himself. 
This  writer,  when  dilating  on  the  consequences  of  indulging 
to  a  very  great  degree  in  a  taste  for  foreign  commodities  by 
the  people  of  this  country,  frames  his  case  succinctly,  and 
then  decides  upon  its  results.  He  has  informed  us,  that  in 
the  event  of  a  great  portion  of  the  income  of  the  coimtry 
being  expended  abroad,  rum  would  without  doubt  fall,  first 
on  the  tradesmen  of  London ;  then  upon  those  of  our  water- 
ing places ;  then  upon  Tnany  coimtry  towns ;  and  then  upon 
many  villages ;  —  but  that  Manchester  and  Sheffield,  Leeds 
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and  Liverpool,  would  gain  in  easact  proportion  to  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  other  places.  Now,  if  I  should  concede  the 
possibility  of  realising  that  which  is  here  advanced  as  theory, 
by  admitting  that  the  loss  will  be  succeeded  by  the  gain,  or 
the  decrease  by  the  increase  (and  I  shall  have  to  show  here- 
after that  it  will  not) ;  yet,  taking  the  terms  of  the  proposition 
as  granted  strictly,  even  then,  the  result  must  be  in  every  way 
prejudidaL  The  writer  asserts  that  the  gain  to  the  people  of 
some  places  will  be  *^  etcacUy  proportioned  "  to  the  loss  of  those 
of  other  places.  Now  the  words  **  exactly  proportioned,"  must  of 
4>ecessity  assign  an  equal  measure,  or  quantity,  to  both  the  pre- 
dicates of  the  proposition  advanced.  The  implication  therefore 
is,  that  the  predicate  antecedent  and  the  predicate  precedent 
are  equal  the  one  to  the  other.  The  problem  will  then  stand 
thus.  Let  the  subtraction  from  an  ascertained  congregate  be 
equal  to  the  number  1000, — let  tiie  addition  to  another  ascer- 
tained congr^ate  be  also  equal  to  the  number  1000, — Whence 
no  increase  in  the  aggregate.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
postulate  or  object  required,  which  is  increase,  is  not  found. 

I  vdll  now  bring  forward  another  error,  which  is  similar, 
and  of  equal  importance,  to  that  which  I  have  just  examined. 
It  is  contained  in  that  part  of  Mr.  M^Culloch's  **  Principles  of 
Political  Economy  "  to  which  I  have  before  alluded ;  it  is  as 
follows :  — 

"Admitting,  however,  that  the  total  abolition  of  the  pro- 
hibitive system  might  force  a  few  thousand  workmen  to 
abandon  their  present  occupations,  it  is  material  to  observe 
that  equivalent  new  ones  would,  in  consequence,  be  open  to 
receive  them ;  and  that  the  total  aggregate  demand  for  their 
services  would  not  be  m  any  degree  dvminished.  Suppose 
that,  under  a  system  of  free  trade,  we  imported  a  part  of  the 
silks  and  linens  we  now  manufacture  at  home,  it  is  quite  clear, 
inasmuch  as  neither  the  French  nor  Germans  would  send  us 
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their  commodities  gratis^  that  we  should  have  to  give  them 
an  equal  amount  of  British  commodities  in  exchange ;  so  that 
such  of  our  artificers  as  had  been  engaged  in  the  silk  and  linen 
manufactures,  and  were  thrown  out  of  them,  would,  in  future, 
obtain  employment  in  the  production  of  the  articles  that  must 
be  exported  as  equivalents  to  the  foreigner.  We  may,  by 
giving  additional  freedom  to  commerce,  change  the  spedea 
of  labour  in  demand,  we  cannot  lessen  its  quantity  J*  * 

It  is  here  asserted,  that  in  the  event  of  a  stated  d^ree  of 
freedom  being  acted  on,  workmen  would  be  forced  to  abandon 
their  occupations,  but  that  it  is  material  to  observe  that 
equivalent  new  ones  would,  in  consequence,  be  open  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  that  the  total  aggregate  demand  for  their 
services  would  not  be  in  any  degree  diminished.  Here  then 
is  exhibited  a  deficiency  of  matter  which  is  of  a  character  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  which  I  have  noticed  as  existing  in  the 
work  of  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope.  The  author  haa  abandoned  the 
great  position  which,  as  a  faithful  writer  on  economic  science, 
he  was  bound  to  have  maintained,  namely,  that  of  increase. 
From  this  he  has  retreated,  and  has  taken  his  stand  merely  on  an 
equivalent.  Injury  is  admitted  by  the  first  portion  of  his  pro- 
position ;  and  only  an  equivalent  is  contended  for  by  the  last 

To  show  how  cruelly  such  a  course  of  action  would  operate,  I 
will  suppose  the  case  in  its  application  to  a  number  of  agri- 
cultural labourers.  They  are  informed  that  it  is  necessary 
they  should  abandon  the  occupation  in  which  they  have  been 
brought  up,  and  instead  of  labouring  in  the  fields,  they  must 
henceforth  labour  in  the  fjEWstories.  Now,  in  eflPecting  such  a 
change,  how  much  of  severe  sufiering  must  be  endured  1  The 
parties  are  to  be  forced  to  quit  the  scenes  of  all  their  earliest, 
and  to  them  most  happy,  associations ;  the  places  where  alone 

♦  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  by  J.  R.  MK^uUocb,  p.  155. 
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they  may  have  relatives  and  friends.     Their  habits  of  life  are 
to  Tindergo  an  entire  change.     The  art  in  which  they  have 
been  educated  and  are  toiling,  the  habit  of  which  has  become 
so  firmly  rooted  in  their  constitutions^  is  to  be  abandoned^  and 
in  its  place  a  new  and  most  irksome  employment  is  to  be 
learnt  and  practised     Many  other  drcamstances  might  be 
annumerated,  showing  the  misery  which  could  not  fall  to  be 
attendant  upon  the  course  of  change  here  alluded  to.     Now, 
all  this  is  to  be  undertaken  and  endured,  and  yet  no  general 
social  advantage  is  shown  as  accruing.     For,  as  it  respects 
the  entire  community,  a  thing  in  possession  is  to  be  relin- 
quished, and  one  of  equal  capacity  merely  is  to  be  put  in  its 
place;  ^'  equivalent  new  ones "  being  the  utmost  amount  that 
is  contended  for.     K  it  could  be  shown  that  such  a  course  of 
change  as  that  adverted  to  was  necessary  in  order  to  secure 
the  advancement  of  other  persons,  and  that  it  embraced  like- 
wise the  ultimate  good  of  the  parties  immediately  connected 
with  the  change,  or  even  of  their  descendants ;  that  is,  that  it 
embodied  the  great  law  of  general  increase,  the  course  could 
not  be  objected  against,  and  must  be  cheerfully  submitted  to, 
notwithstanding  the  sufferings  by  which  it  may  for  the  time 
be  accompanied.     But  it  will  be  seen  that  no  such  law  as 
that  of  increase  is  attempted  to  be  shown,  and  I  shall  have  to 
prove  hereafter,  that  even  the  equivalent  which  these  writers 
have,  with  so  little  due  consideration,  introduced  into  their 
trains  of  reasoning,  cannot  be  maintained^     I  shall  have  to 
show  that  the  law  of  expansion,  or  increase,  consists  in  an 
arrangement  of  matter  very  different  from  that  which  they 
have  attempted  to  establish. 

Thus  it  is  obvious  that  a  course  of  action  has  been  traced 
out,  and  promulgated  as  tiie  theory,  which  is  to  bring  in  its 
train  extensive  devastation,  misery,  and  ruin,  without  the  pre- 
text of  utility  being  even  advanced  as  an  inducement  for  its 
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adoption.  Such  a  state  of  things,  if  brought  about,  would, 
assuredly,  be  the  realisation  of  that  pernicious  and  destructive 
economy  which  every  benevolent  man  would  desire  to  see 
averted,  which  every  wise  legislator  would  use  his  most  strenu- 
ous eflPorts  to  counteract,  and  which  every  writer  on  political 
economy  professes  to  argue  against. 

The  subject  of  absentee  expenditure  has  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  another  writer  on  Political  Economy,  I  mean  Mr. 
Senior ;  but  his  l^eatment  of  it  is  imsatisfactory,  because  his 
reasonings  are  vague  in  character,  loosely  thrown  together, 
and  are  contradictory  the  one  of  another.  Having  adduced, 
for  illustrating  the  subject,  the  case  of  Ireland,  and  having 
alluded  to  the  necessity  that  an  Irish  landlord  is  imder,  whilst 
residing  in  Ireland,  of  employing  many  of  the  Irish  people  in 
prociu-ing  commodities  for  his  consumption,  and  in  rendering 
him  personal  services,  and  so  of  distributing  a  large  part  of  his 
income  amongst  the  people  of  that  country,  he  has  then  argued 
that  a  change  of  residence  would  bring  about  a  very  diflPerent 
state  of  things  for  the  Irish  labourers.  On  this  point  he  has 
written  as  follows :  —  "  If  he  were  to  remove  to  England,  all 
these  wants  would  be  supplied  by  Englishmen.  The  land 
and  capital  which  was  formerly  employed  in  providing  the 
maintenance  of  Irish  laboiurers,  would  be  employed  in  pro- 
ducing com  and  cattle  to  be  exported  to  England  to  provide 
the  subsistence  of  English  labourers.  The  whole  quantity  of 
commodities  appropriated  to  the  use  of  Irish  labourers  would 
be  diminished,  and  that  appropriated  to  the  use  of  English 
labourers  increased,  and  wages  would,  consequently,  rise  in 
England  and  fall  in  Ireland."  * 

Having  advanced  this  clear  and  indisputable  working  of 
facta  by  which  the  injiuious  eflfects  of  absentee  expenditure 

*  Political  Economy,  by  Nassau  William  Senior,  Esq.,  p.  1^5. 
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are  shown,  the  writer  has  in  the  next  place  endeavoured,  though 
yainlj  I  will  contend,  to  show  that  the  bad  efiPects  of  it  are 
exaggerated.  He  has  again  written  as  follows :  —  ^  But  after 
making  all  these  deductions,  and  they  are  very  great,  from 
the  supposed  effects  of  the  absenteeism  of  the  Irish  proprietors 
and  the  labouring  classes  in  Ireland,  we  cannot  agree  with 
Mr.  M^Culloch  that  it  is  immaterial  We  cannot  but  join 
in  the  general  opinion  that  their  return,  though  it  would  not 
affect  the  prosperity  of  the  British  Empire  considered  as  a 
whole,  would  be  immediately  beneficial  to  Ireland. "  * 

Mr.  Senior  next  refers  to  a  most  extraordinary  opinion  de- 
livwed  by  Mr.  M^Culloch  on  his  being  called  upon  to  give 
evidence  on  this  subject  before  a  Parliamentary  Committee. 
"  Would  not,  he  is  asked,  —  the  population  of  the  country  be 
benefited  by  the  expenditure  amongst  them  of  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  rent,  which  (if  he,  that  is  the  proprietor  of  land, 
had  been  absent)  would  have  been  remitted  to  England? 
No  I  he  replies,  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  benefited  in  the 
least  If  you  have  a  certain  value  laid  out  against  Irish  com- 
modities in  the  one  case,  you  will  have  a  certain  value  laid 
out  against  them  in  the  other.  The  cattle  (by  cattle  is  meant 
the  form  in  which  the  landlord  invests  his  rents  or  capital)  are 
either  exported  to  England  or  they  stay  at  home.  If  they 
are  exported,  the  landlord  will  claim  an  equivalent  for  them 
in  English  commodities ;  if  they  are  not,  he  will  obtain  an 
equivalent  for  them  in  Irish  commodities;  so  that  in  both 
cases  the  landlord  lives  on  the  cattle ;  and  whether  he  lives  in 
Ireland  or  in  England,  there  is  obviously  just  the  very  same 
amount  of  commodities  for  the  people  of  Ireland  to  subsist 
upon- 

'^This  reasoning  assumes  that  the  landlord,  while  resident 

*  Political  Economy,  bj  Nassau  William  Senior,  Esq.,  p.  156. 
VOL.  I.  P 
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in  Ireland,  himself  personally  devours  all  the  cattle  produced 
on  his  estates ;  for  by  no  other  supposition  can  there  be  the 
very  same  amount  of  commodities  for  the  people  of  Ireland 
to  subsist  upon,  whether  their  cattle  are  retained  in  Ireland  or 
exported.**  * 

Here  we  have  a  most  striking  instance  of  tiie  manner  in 
which  modem  Political  Economists  have  treated  their  great 
subject.  Mr.  Senior  tells  his  brother  economist  Mr.  M*Culloch, 
that  the  assumption  upon  which  his  whole  argument  is  founded, 
is  nothing  less  tiian  the  pr^)osterous  one  that  the  landlords 
themselves  jperaonaUy  devour  all  the  cattle  reared  upon  their 
estates.  This,  as  Mr.  Senior  has  declared,  is  the  character  of 
Mr.  M^Cullodi's  assumption.  To  the  adoption  of  this  ab- 
surdity he  was  driven  by  resolving  to  suppress,  and,  if  possible, 
extinguish,  all  evidence  that  should  militate  against  that  firee 
principle  of  trade  and  of  living  —  of  production  and  of  oon- 
simiption — which  he  was  so  desirous  of  upholding. 

I  will  now  adduce  another  instance  of  the  equally  weak, 
inconsid^:ate,  and  careless  manner  in  which  the  science  of 
Political  Economy  involving  the  general  commerce  of  all 
nations  has  been  treated,  when  it  has  been  surv^ed  in  its 
practical  character,  that  is,  after  the  theory  which  I  have 
examined  has  been  lurged  on  its  coiurs^  and  its  eflfects  upon 
the  condition  of  mankind  brought  undar  observation.  The 
matter  for  which  I  request  consideration  is  contained  in  a 
speech  made  by  Dr.  Bowring  in  the  House  of  Common^  cm 
the  subject  of  the  distress  of  the  Hand-loom  Weavers  of 
Ghreat  Britain  and  of  India,  and  is  as  follows :  — 

"  I  will  recall  to  the  House  some  few  facts  elicited  before 
former  Committees,  showing  that  this  distress  of  the  weavers 
has  been  but  of  too  frequent  occurrence,  and  I  think  I  can 

♦  Political  Economy,  by  Nassau  William  Senior,  Esq. 
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show  that  it  is  an  inevitable  condition  of  a  species  of  labour 
easily  learned,  and  constantly  intruded  on  and  superseded  by 
cheaper  means  of  production.     A  very  short  cessation  of  de- 
mand, where  the  competition  for  work  is  so  greats  and  the 
workmen  so  multitudinous,  produces  a  crisis.     The  hand-loom 
weav^B  are  on  the  verge  of  that  state  beyond  which  human 
existence  can  hardly  be  sustained,  and  a  very  trifling  check 
hurls  them  into  the  regions  of  starvation.     The  Committee  of 
1818  asserted  that  the  silk-ribbon  weavers  were  suffering  great 
privations  and  distress.     Witnesses  then  stated  that  a  warper 
could  only  get  Ss.  6(2.  per  week,  and  a  weaver  4a. ;  that  ordi- 
nary weavers  were  only  paid  5«*  Sd.  a  week.    Now,  if  Hie  price 
of  food  at  that  period  be  considered,  their  distress  must  have 
been  extreme;  and  the  same  or  similar  details  have  been 
brought  out  at  every  investigation.    In  1826,  the  silk-weavers 
were  stated  to  have  gained  on  an  average  only  58.  6(L  per 
week ;  and  the  Hand-loom  Weavers'  Committee  have  had  it 
^ven  in  evidence,  that  in  certain  districts  not  38.  6d,  per 
week  was  paid  to  the  weaver.     To  deny  their  right  to  com- 
miseration would  be  as  thoughtless  as  crueL    I  do  not  deny  it 
I  only  implore  a  fit  attention  to  tiie  remedies  proposed.     No 
one  can  dmt  his  eyes  to  the  great  changes  which  the  improve- 
ments of  machinery  have  introduced  into  the  whole  field  of 
manufiacturing  industry  —  improvements,   which,   by  super- 
seding manual  labour  more  and  more,  infallibly  bring  with 
them  in  the  transition  much  of  temporary  suffering.     The 
condition  of  the  man  who  has  to  compete  with  a  cheaper, 
better,  or  more  rapid  mode  of  production,  must  be  deteriorated. 
The  national  good  cannot  be  purchased  but  at  the  expense  of 
some  individual  evil.     No  advance  was  ever  made  in  manu- 
factures but  at  some  cost  to  those  who  were  in  the  rear ;  and 
of  all  discoveries,  the  power-loom  is  that  which  most  directly 
bears  on  the  condition  of  the  hand-loom  weaver.    He  is  already 
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beaten  out  of  the  field  in  many  articles ;  he  will  infieJlibly  be 
compelled  to  surrender  many  more." 

"I  hold.  Sir,  in  my  hand,  the  correspondence  whidi  has 
taken  place  between  the  Governor-General  of  India  and  the 
East  India  Company,  on  the  subject  of  the  Dacca  hand4oom 
weavers.  It  is  a  melancholy  story  of  misery  as  far  as  ihej 
are  concerned,  and  as  striking  an  evidence  of  the  wonderful 
progress  of  manufacturing  industry  in  this  country.  Some 
years  ago  the  East  India  Company  annually  received  of  the 
produce  of  the  looms  of  India  to  the  amount  of  from  6,000,000 
to  8,000,000  of  pieces  of  cotton  goods.  The  demand  gradually 
fell  to  somewhat  more  than  1,000,000,  and  has  now  nearly 
ceased  altogether.  In  1800,  the  United  States  took  from 
India  nearly  800,000  pieces  of  cottons;  in  1830  not  4000. 
In  1800,  1,000,000  of  pieces  were  shipped  to  Portugal;  in 
1830,  only  20,000.  Terrible  are  the  accounts  of  the  wretched- 
ness of  the  poor  Indian  weavers,  reduced  to  absolute  starvation. 
And  what  was  the  sole  cause?  The  presence  of  the  cheaper 
English  manufacture,  the  production  by  the  power-loom  of 
the  article  which  these  imhappy  Hindoos  had  been  used  for 
ages  to  make  by  their  unimproved  and  hand-directed  shuttles. 
Sir,  it  was  impossible  that  they  could  go  on  weaving  what  no 
one  would  wear  or  buy.  Numbers  of  them  died  of  hunger ; 
the  remainder  were,  for  the  most  part,  transferred  to  other 
occupations,  principally  agricultural  Not  to  have  changed 
their  trade  was  inevitable  starvation.  And  at  this  moment. 
Sir,  that  Dacca  district  is  suppUed  with  yam  and  cotton  cloth 
from  the  power-looms  of  England.  I  will  ask  the  advocates 
of  Mr.  Fielden's  measure,  whether  his  Bill,  or  a  thousand  such 
Bilk,  would  have  kept  up  wages  in  Dacca,  or  have  prevented 
one  iota  of  the  calamities  which  there  had  but  one  possible 
remedy,  —  a  change  of  occupation?  The  language  of  the 
Governor-General  is, — 
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<•*  European  skill  and  machinery  have  superseded  the 
produce  of  India.  The  Court  declare,  that  they  are  at  last 
obliged  to  abandon  the  only  remaining  portion  of  the  trade  in 
cotton  manufactures,  both  in  Bengal  and  Madras,  because, 
through  the  intervention  of  power-looms,  the  British  goods 
have  a  decided  advantage  in  quality  and  price.  Cotton 
piece  goods,  for  so  many  ages  the  staple  manufacture  of  India, 
seem  thus  for  ever  lost.  The  Dacca  muslins,  celebrated  over 
the  whole  world  for  their  beauty  and  fineness,  are  also  anni- 
hilated, from  the  same  cause.  And  the  present  suflFering,  to 
niunerous  classes  in  India,  is  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  the 
history  of  commerce.' "  * 

Now,  the  facts  thus  stated  are  the  results  of  the  application 
of  the  free  principle  of  trade  to  a  class  of  the  people  of  India 
and  of  Great  Britain.  As  they  respect  the  former,  they  pre- 
sent indeed  a  lamentable  picture  of  widely  spread  destruction 
and  misery.  Upon  considering  the  nature  of  the  matter  thus 
presented,  it  has  to  be  remarked  especially,  that  throughout  the 
description  here  given  there  is  no  allusion  made  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  great  compensating  principle.  IS  the  speaker  had 
entertfdned  an  entire  confidence  in  the  principle  of  free  trade, 
he  would,  after  having  described  the  lamentable  issues  of  his 
asserted  theory,  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  people 
thus  oppressed  and  injiured  by  the  changes  efifected  in  one 
quarter,  had  yet  found  their  labour  demanded,  or  their 
injiuies  compensated  for,  by  increased  prosperity  in  another 
quarter ;  and  hence,  in  the  aggregate,  the  condition  of  the 
entire  people  had  been  improved.  But  instead  of  this,  the 
comprehensive  language  of  the  Governor-General  is, — "The 
present  suffering  to  numerous  classes  in  India  is  scarcely  to 
be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  commerce."     The  words  "  nu- 

♦  See  Mirror  of  Parliament.    Speech  of  Dr.  Bowring  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  July,  1S35. 
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merous  classes"  demand  especial  consideration,  and  should 
lead  to  the  following  out  the  facts  to  their  most  eidiended 
ramifications. 

Here,  again,  the  attention,  and  the  scientific  ability  and 
reasoning,  of  the  true  Economist  have  to  be  most  carefully 
directed  to  the  fact  so  prominently  advanced  by  the  Grovernor- 
General  of  India,  in  his  report  of  the  existing  state  of  things 
in  that  country.  This  fact  is,  that  the  result  of  the  new 
course  of  manufacturing  industry  and  commerce  was  not  only 
destructive  of  those  of  the  people  of  India,  who  were  directly 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the  same  kind  of  commodities 
as  those  imported  from  England  ;  but  also,  that  by  an  indirect 
course,  other  claBsea  of  the  people  of  India  were  likewise 
destroyed,  that  is,  those  who  were  so  connected,  commercially 
and  socially,  with  the  manufacturing  capitalists  and  labourers 
of  India  as  to  derive  employment  and  support  by  producing 
for  them,  and  supplying  them  with,  the  commodities  required 
by  them ;  which  commodities  were  not,  of  course,  demanded 
in  the  markets  of  India  by  the  merchants  trading  for  England. 
Here,  then,  there  is  placed  before  us,  in  another  form  and  in 
another  nation,  the  Two  Values — Dependent  Values — of 
which  Adam  Smith's  great  proposition  is  constituted. 

In  the  description  thus  given  by  an  ardent  advocate  of  the 
principle  of  free  social  action  and  free  commerce,  assump- 
tions of  the  most  important  character  are  advanced ;  these 
assumptions  containing  five  distinct  propositions.  They  are 
these :  —  1.  That  the  improvements  in  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, by  superseding  manual  labour  more  and  more,  in- 
fallibly bring  with  them  much  temporary  suffering.  2.  That 
the  condition  of  the  man  who  has  to  compete  with  a  cheaper, 
better,  or  more  rapid  mode  of  production  must  be  dete- 
riorated. 3.  That  national  good  cannot  be  purchased  but  at 
the  expense  of  some  individual  evil     4.  That  no  advance 
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in  manufactures  was  ever  made  but  at  some  cost  to  those  whp 

^ere  in  the  rear.     5.  That  of  all  discoveries  the  power-loom 

ia  that  which  most  directly  bears  on  the  condition  of  the 

hand-loom  weaver ;  and  that  as  he  is  already  beaten  out  of 

the  field  in  many  articles,  he  will  infallibly  be  compelled^to 

surrender  many  more. 

Such  is  the  state  of  things  which  this  advocate  declared  to 
be  inevitably  attendant  on  that  course  and  progress  of  civi- 
lisation for  which  he  was  contending.  His  assumption  and 
announcement  respecting  those  who  have  to  live  by  the 
exercise  of  their  labour,  are,  that  the  car  of  civilisation  is  to 
be  driven  onwards,  the  fsister  the  better,  r^rardless  of  whom 
it  may  crush ;  that  a  total  sacrifice  of  the  happiness,  comfort, 
maintenance,  and  lives  of  very  many  of  them,  are  necessary, 
imder  the  law  of  nature,  for  insuring  the  advancement,  the 
improvement^  the  gratification,  and  the  luxury  of  their  more 
powerful  fellow-men.  That  the  weaker  are  to  be  deprived 
of  the  little  they  enjoy  in  order  that  the  stronger  may  revel 
in  excess.  He  has  announced  that  national  good  cannot  be 
attained  but  at  the  expense  of  individual  eviL  Where  he 
found  this  axiom,  or  whence  he  derived  it,  he  did  not  stop  to 
show.  Seeing  it  to  be  the  course  to  which  himian  nature  is 
addicted,  or  the  course  which  men  in  general  in  all  ages  and 
nations  have  piumied,  and  of  which  all  the  records  of  history 
afibrd  proof;  and  having  united  himself  to  the  fact  of  human 
nature  as  it  is,  in  place  of  human  nature  as  it  ought  to  be, 
and  as  it  might  be ;  hence  this  member  of  our  legislature 
took  his  position  on  the  firee  principle,  preferring  to  have  it 
with  all  those  horrible  consequences  which  he  himself  was 
imder  the  necessity  of  depicting.  If  the  utterer  of  this  de- 
claration regarding  the  inevitable  law  of  nature  had  been 
pressed  onwards  to  the  point  of  proof,  he  must  soon  have 
sought  refuge  for  the  recklessness  of  his  declaration,  and  the 
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falseness  of  his  assumption,  behind  a  form  of  words  which, 
on  occasions  of  similar  difficulty  and  of  frequent  recurrence, 
have  been  resorted  to  by  the  school  of  Political  Economists : 
the  words  I  allude  to  are,  ^^  the  subject  does  not  admit  of  a 
satisfactory  solution." 

In  my  next  chapter  I  will  continue  to  adduce  more  evidence 
of  the  very  defective  manner  in  which  Political  Economy 
has  been  treated,  by  entering  upon  a  further  examination 
of  the  matter  presented  by  Adam  Smith  in  his  ^^  Wealth 
of  Nations." 
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CHAP.  V. 

ExamiiUMHtm  of  the  character  of  "  The  WeaUh  of  Nations'*  continued,  — 
lU  author  it  shown  to  have  advocated  in  one  pari  of  his  worh  the  as* 
named  theory  of  Regulation  of  Trade  against  the  assumed  theory  cfFreC" 
dom  of  Trade^  and  to  have  advocated  in  another  part  the  assumed  theory 
of  Free  Trade  against  the  assumed  theory  of  Regulation  of  Trade,-^  This 
remarhahle  contradiction  applied  by  him  to  home  and  foreign  trade,  to 
eoUmial  trade^  to  the  navigation  trade,  and  to  usury.  —  Similar  confu- 
sion and  contradiction  prevailing  unth  the  Economical  writers  in  general. 
— Extraordinary  description  given  by  Mr.  JUPCuUoch  of  the  character  of 
•*  The  Wealth  of  Nations.** 

Thb  great  work  of  Adam  Smith,  **The  Wealth  of  Nations," 
has  acquired  for  the  name  of  its  author  so  much  celebrity ; 
has  been  so  highly  extolled  by  statesmen  in  general  and  by 
-writers  on  Political  Economy ;  has  been  so  widely  received  as 
to  constitute  it  the  foundation  of  a  large  and  influential 
school  of  political  and  social  science :  and,  moreover,  evinces 
on  the  part  of  its  conceiver  a  spirit  so  inclined  to  maintain 
the  rights  of  hmnanity  in  general,  that  I  feel  deep  regret  at 
having  to  impugn  the  judgment  pronoimced  upon  it 

But  the  highest  tribute  that  can  be  offered  to  the  memory 
of  the  author  of  such  a  work  is  to  infer  that  he  was  actuated 
by  a  desire  of  discovering  and  promulging  the  truth  of  his 
subject^  and  having  been  so  actuated,  that  it  would  be 
falfilling  his  wish  and  intention,  if  an  examiner  and  com- 
mentator should  be  able  so  to  deal  with  the  contents  of  his 
work  as  to  separate  that  which  is  false  from  that  which  is  true ; 
80  that  the  dulness  and  deformity  of  the  one  being  brought 
into  contrast  with  the  purity  and  lustre  of  the  other,  the 
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interests  of  men  may^  as  far  as  human  argmnent  and  per- 
suasion can  attain,  be  rescued  from  tilie  injurious  and  de- 
structive operation  of  error. 

It  has  often  been  said  of  his  work  that  it  contains  a 
luminous  exposition  of  the  great  subject  of  which  it  treats, 
but  a  few  references  and  citations,  together  with  a  little 
correct  examination,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  this  judg- 
ment has  been  delivered  without  due  consideration  and  know- 
ledge. 

With  regard,  then,  to  the  remarkable  proposition  which 
has  formed  the  main  substantive  matter  of  the  preceding 
part  of  my  argument^  wherein  the  superior  advantageousness 
to  a  country  of  its  home  trade  is  asserted,  and  whidi  has 
excited  so  much  notice  and  created  so  much  confusion 
amongst  commentators  and  reasoners,  and  which  remains  at 
the  present  moment  wholly  unanswered  or  undiq>osed  of,  I 
have  to  observe,  that  it  would  appear  as  though  the  mind 
of  its  author  had  been  enabled  to  take  merely  a  sudden  or 
transient  view  of  the  great  arrangement  of  fects  which  the 
proposition  embraces;  for,  subsequently,  he  &lls  away 
altogether  from  it^  and  proceeds,  on  many  occasions,  to 
argue  in  direct  opposition  to  the  great  conclusion  thereby 
adopted. 

The  fourth  book  of  "  The  Wealth  of  Nations'*  is  devoted  to 
an  examination  of  the  different  systems  of  Political  Economy 
which  have  been  offered  and  commended  to  the  world  ^  and 
herein  the  policy  of  affixing  regulations  or  restrictions  lEpon  pro- 
duction is  treated  of  in  a  most  elaborate  mann^.  The  matter 
occupies  about  one-third  part  of  the  entire  work.  The  author 
commences  the  second  chapter  of  this  book  by  bringing  under 
notice  the  restrictions  and  prohibitions  which  the  British 
Legislature  has  enacted  at  different  periods  for  the  pmrpose 
of  protecting  such  commodities  as  are  or  can  be  produced  at 
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home,  against  the  introduction  and  competition  of  similar 
commodities  from  abroad,  whereby  the  monopoly  of  the 
home  market  has  been  secured  to  the  domestic  capital  and 
industry  employed  in  producing  these  commodities.  He  then 
draws  into  instance  several  of  the  great  staple  productions  of 
the  country,  both  agricultural  and  manufacturing,  as  having 
this  protection, — these  are  com,  live-stock,  and  salt  pro- 
visions, woollen  manufactures,  silk  manufactures,  and  also 
many  oth^  kinds  of  manufactures ;  and  proceeds  to  admit 
that  the  persons  who  are  interested  in  these  sources  of  pro- 
duction derive  great  advantage  from  the  protection  or  mo- 
nopoly thus  afforded  them.     The  passage  is  as  follows :  — 

"  By  restraining  either  by  high  duties,  or  by  absolute  pro- 
hibition, the  importation  of  such  goods  from  foreign  coun- 
tries as  can  be  produced  at  home,  the  monopoly  of  the  home 
market  is  more  or  less  secured  to  the  domestic  industry 
employed  in  producing  them.  Thus  the  prohibition  of  im- 
porting either  live  cattle  or  salt  provisions  from  foreign 
countries,  secures  to  the  graziers  of  Great  Britain  the  mono- 
poly of  the  home  market  for  butcher's  meat  The  high  duties 
upon  the  importation  of  corn,  which  in  times  of  moderate 
plenty  amount  to  a  prohibition,  give  a  like  advantage  to  the 
growers  of  that  commodity.  The  prohibition  of  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  woollens  is  equally  favourable  to  the  woollen 
manufacturers.  The  silk  manufacture,  though  altogether 
employed  upon  foreign  materials,  has  lately  obtained  the 
same  advantage.  The  linen  manufstcture  has  not  yet  ob- 
tained it,  but  is  making  great  strides  towards  it.  Many  other 
sorts  of  manufactures  hav^  in  the  same  manner,  obtained  in 
Great  Britain,  either  altogether  or  very  nearly,  a  monopoly 
against  tJieir  countrymen.  The  variety  of  goods  of  which 
the  importation  into  Great  Britain  is  prohibited,  either 
absolutely  or  under  certain  circmnstances,  greatly  exceeds 
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what  can  easily  be  suspected  by  those  who  are  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  of  the  customs."  * 

Now^  upon  the  frcmi  of  such  an  argument  as  is  here  ad- 
vanced,  it  would  appear,  that,  as  advantage  to  oZZ  is  the  end 
desired  —  and  as  advantage  to  aome^  by  means  of  a  defined 
line  of  action,  is  here  admitted,  so,  by  analogy  of  reasoning, 
if,  by  means  of  similar  regulations,  advantage  were  carried 
on  or  extended  to  all,  the  end  required  would  be  attained 
The  author,  however,  does  not  thus  carry  forward  his  course 
of  reasoning,  as  the  following  passage,  which  immediately 
succeeds,  will  show :  — 

"That  this  monopoly  of  the  home  market  fi-equently  gives 
great  encoinragement  to  that  particular  species  of  industry 
which  enjoys  it,  and  firequently  turns  towards  that  employ- 
ment a  greater  share  of  both  the  labour  and  stock  of  the 
society  than  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  it,  cannot  be 
doubted.  But  whether  it  tends  either  to  iTicreaae  the  general 
vnduetry  of  the  society ^  or  to  give  the  most  advantageouts 
direction,  is  not,  perhaps,  altogether  so  evident. 

"  The  general  industry  of  the  society  never  can  exceed  what 
the  capital  of  the  society  can  employ.  As  the  number  of 
workmen  that  can  be  kept  in  employment  by  any  particular 
person  must  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  his  capital,  so  the 
nimiber  of  those  that  can  be  continually  employed  by  all  the 
members  of  a  great  society,  must  bear  a  certain  proportion  to 
the  whole  capital  of  that  society,  and  never  can  exceed  that 
proportion;  no  regulation  of  commerce  can  increase  the 
quantity  of  industry  in  any  society  beyond  what  its  capital 
can  maintain.  It  can  only  divert  a  part  of  it  into  a  direction 
into  which  it  might  not  otherwise  have  gone;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  certain,  that  this  artificial  direction  is  likely  to  be 

*  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  by  Adam  Smith,  book  4,  ch.  il.  p.  176. 
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more  advantageous  to  the  society  than  that  into  which   it 
would  have  gone  of  its  own  accord,"  * 

Now,  here  occurs  one  of  those  great  and  important  points 
of  the  science,  upon  treating  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
author  to  have  proceeded  with  the  utmost  circimispection, 
to  have  exerted  the  whole  of  his  ability,  that  he  might  have 
brought  into  operation  the  strength  of  a  gekebal  principle, 
in  order  either  to  establish  or  to  annul  that  which  was  ad- 
vanced as  theory.     But  in  the  place  of  this,  he  has  put  in 
one  of  those  weak  admissions  which  are  of  such  frequent 
occurrence  in  works  on  Political  Economy,  and  which,  by  a 
few  words,  fixes  the  taint  of  falseness  upon  an  entire  course 
of  argument.     With  respect  to  the  truth  of  the  theory,  the 
utmost  that  he  has  been  able  to  advance  directly  is,  that  "  it 
is  not,  perhaps,  altogether  so  evident"    It  will  be  seen,  how- 
ever, that  the  leaning  of  the  passage  is  towards  the  truth  of 
the  theory  of  regulation,  for  by  it  there   is  proposed   the 
adoption  of  a  certain  adjustment  of  production  and  consump- 
tion—  an  adjustment.,  a  proportioning,  of  supply  and  de- 
mand —  as  should,  in  some  degree,  ward  oflf  the  ill  eflfects  of 
that  excessive  competition  which  might  be  induced  by  trade 
being  permitted  to  have  a  coinrse  entirely  free ;  this  excessive 
or  destructive  competition  being  that  which   the  author  of 
"The  Wealth  of  Nations"  has   often,  in  the  course  of  his 
work,  assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  decline  and  destruction 
of  empires. 

Having  thus  brought  together  a  mass  of  facts,  and  adverted 
to  the  laws  which  affect  their  relationship,  and  then  finding 
his  knowledge  of  the  subject  insuflScient  to  reduce  them  to 
order,  he  was  induced  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  in  which  he 
was  placed,  by  adopting  the  following  argument,  which  oc- 

♦  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  by  Adam  Smith,  book  4,  ch.  ii.  p.  177. 
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curs  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  page  from  which  the  last 
quotation  is  made : — 

^*  Every  individual  is  continually  exerting  himself  to  find 
out  the  most  advantageous  employment  for  whatever  capital 
he  can  command.  It  is  his  own  advantage,  indeed,  and  not 
that  of  the  society  that  he  has  in  view — but  the  study  of 
his  own  advantage^  naturaUyy  or  rather  necessarily ,  leads 
hvm  to  prefer  tha;t  employment  which  is  moat  advantageous 
to  the  society.^  ♦ 

Now,  this  argument  contains  a  principle  which,  if  it  were 
true,  would  indeed  meet  and  dissolve  the  difficulty,  and  dis- 
pose of  the  entire  question.  But  it  must  be  particularly 
noticed,  that  it  is  merely  an  assumed  principle,  not  a  proved 
one;  and  in  order  to  see  clearly  the  incongruity  of  thie 
author's  general  course  of  argument,  it  will  only  be  necessaiy 
to  apply  the  principle  here  advanced  to  the  proposition  laid 
down  by  himself  respecting  the  superior  advantageousness  of 
home  over  foreign  trade.  It  will  then  become  apparent,  that 
either  this  principle  must  break  down  the  proposition,  or, 
that  the  proposition  must  recoil  upon  and  annihilate  the 
principle:  they  cannot  be  conjoined  and  coexist. 

Again :  when  this  important  and  comprehensive  principle 
is  attempted  to  be  brought  into  connexion  with  the  following 
arguments  advanced  by  the  same  author,  it  will  be  evident 
that  union  cannot  subsist  between  them.  The  passages  oc- 
cur in  the  second  book.  Treating  of  agricultural  production,  he 
says,  "  No  equal  quantity  of  productive  labour  employed  in 
manufactures  can  ever  occasion  so  great  a  reproduction.  In 
them  nature  does  nothing,  man  does  all ;  and  the  reproduc- 
tion must  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the 
agents  that  occasion  it.     The  capital  employed  in  agriculture, 

•  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  by  Adam  Smith,  book  4,  ch.  ii.  p.  177. 
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therefore,  not  only  puts  into  motion  a  greater  quantity  of 
prodnctiye  labour  thai?  any  equal  capital  employed  in  manu- 
fikotures,  but,  in  proportion,  too,  to  the  quantity  of  productive 
labour  which  it  employs,  it  adds  a  much  greater  value  to  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country,  to  the 
real  wealth  and  revenue  of  its  inhabitants.  Of  all  the  ways 
in  which  a  capital  can  be  employed,  it  is  by  £ur  the  most 
advantageous  to  the  society.'*  * 

And  ag^,  in  the  same  chapter,  and  a  few  pages  further 
on,  when  treating  of  the  comparative  benefits  resulting  from 
the  three  kinds  of  commerce,  the  agricultural,  the  manu- 
facturing, and  the  foreign,  there  is  as  follows : — 

**  When  the  capital  of  any  country  is  not  suflBcient  for  all 
these  three  purposes,  in  proportion  as  a  greater  share  of  it  is 
employed  in  agriculture,  the  greater  will  be  the  quantity  of 
productive  labour  which  it  puts  into  motion  within  the 
country,  as  will  likewise  be  the  value  which  its  employment 
adds  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
society.  Afker  agriculture,  the  capital  employed  in  manu- 
fectures  puts  into  motion  the  greatest  quantity  of  productive 
labour,  and  adds  the  greatest  value  to  the  annual  produce. 
That  which  is  employed  in  the  trade  of  exportation  has  the 
least  effect  of  any  of  the  three.** 

Again : — **  The  returns  of  the  foreign  trade  of  consump- 
tion are  seldom  so  quick  as  those  of  the  home  trade.  The 
returns  of  the  home  trade  generally  come  in  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  sometimes  three  or  four  times  ia  the  year. 
The  returns  of  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption  seldom  come 
in  befcnre  the  end  of  the  year,  and  sometimes  not  till  after 
two  or  three  years.  A  capital,  therefore,  employed  in  the 
home  trade,  will  sometimes  make  twelve  oi)erations,  or  be 

♦  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  by  Adam  Smith,  book  2,  ch.  v.  p.  53. 
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sent  out  and  returned  twelve  times^  before  a  capital  em- 
ployed in  the  foreign  trade  of  consuiftption  has  made  one. 
If  the  capitals  are  equal,  therefore,  the  one  will  give  four- 
and-twenty  times  more  encouragement  and  support  to  the 
industry  of  the  country  than  the  other,"  • 

I  could  adduce  much  more  evidence  of  a  similar  charactar 
and  tendency,  but  sufficient  has  been  cited  to  show  that  the 
author  himself  has  destroyed  in  one  place  the  principle  which 
he  has  set  up  in  another. 

It  is  desirable  to  direct,  in  the  most  particular  manner, 
that  attention  be  paid  to  the  passage  upon  which  I  have  just 
commented.  Its  matter  is  of  a  character  of  the  very  highest 
importance ;  for  it  contains  the  germ,  or  first  principle,  of 
that  which  is  advanced  as  a  great  universal  system.  It  would 
be  well  to  have  it  set  aside  as  a  distinct  substantive  proposi- 
tion, upon  the  examination  of  which  the  most  profound 
meditation  and  the  strongest  powers  of  the  mind  should  be 
brought  to  bear.  Moreover,  it  should  be  subjected  to  the 
test  of  moral  as  well  as  to  that  of  physical  truth.  I  will  re- 
quote  it  here : — 

"  Every  individual  is  continually  exerting  himself  to  find 
out  the  most  advantageous  employment  for  whatever  capital 
he  can  command.  It  is  his  own  advantage,  indeed,  and  not 
that  of  the  society,  that  he  has  in  view — but  the  study  of  his 
own  advantage^  naturally ^  or  rather  necessarily,  leads  him 
to  prefer  that  employment  which  is  mx>st  advantageous  to 
the  society.'" 

With  regard  to  the  matter  contained  in  the  passage  now 
under  notice,  Locke  has  argued  very  differently  in  his  trea- 
tise, entitled,  "  Considerations  of  Lowering  the  Interest  and 
Raising  the  Value  of  Money."     He  therein  asserts,  that  "the 

♦  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  by  Adam  Smith,  book  4,  ch.  ii.  p.  177. 
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merchant  may  get  by  a  trade  that  makes  the  kingdom  poor." 
And,  in  another  part  of  the  same  work,  as  bearing  on  the 
subject  generally,  there  is  as  follows :  —  **  K  the  vertue  and 
provident  way  of  living  of  our  ancestors  (content  with  our 
native  conveniences  of  life,  without  the  costly  itch  after  the 
materials  of  pride  and  luxury  from  abroad)  were  brought 
in  &shion  and  countenance  again  amongst  us,  this  alone 
would  do  more  to  keep  and  increase  our  wealth,  and  enrich 
our  land,  than  all  our  paper  helps  about  interest^  money, 
bullion,  &C.,  which,  however  eagerly  we  may  catch  at,  will 
not,  I  fear,  without  better  husbandry,  keep  us  from  sinking, 
whatever  contrivances  we  may  have  recourse  to,  Tis  with  a 
kingdom,  as  with  a  family.  Spending  less  than  our  own 
commodities  will  pay  for,  is  the  sure  and  only  way  for  the 
nation  to  grow  rich.  And  when  that  begins  once  seriously  to 
be  considered,  and  our  faces  and  steps  are  in  earnest  turned 
tiiat  way,  we  may  hope  to  have  our  rents  rise,  and  the  public 
stock  thrive  again«  Till  then  we  in  vain,  I  fear,  endeavour 
with  noise  and  weapons  of  law  to  drive  the  wolf  from  our  own 
to  one  another's  doors :  the  breed  ought  to  be  extirpated  out 
of  the  island.  For  want,  brought  in  by  ill-management,  and 
nursed  up  by  expensive  vanity,  will  make  the  nation  poor  and 
spare  nobody.*** 

Thus  it  is  shown,  that  the  mind  of  Locke  and  the  mind  of 
Adam  Smith,  took  opposite  views,  and  adopted  opposite  con- 
clusions, on  this  great  subject.  By  Locke,  the  social  prin- 
ciple, or  that  principle  of  self-sacrifice  which  induces  an 
abstinence  of  self-indulgence  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  a 
diffusing  maintenance  and  enjoyment^  was  advanced  and  up- 
held as  the  foundation  principle  of  human  action  and  com- 
merce.    By  Adam  Smith,  the  selfish  principle  was  advanced 

*  ConsideratioDB  of  Lowering  the  Literest  and  Bfdsing  the  Value  of 
Money,  by  John  Locke. 
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and  ujAeld  as  the  right  and  most  beneficial  principle  of 
action.  An  immense  issue  is  here  involved,  an  issue  to  whidi 
the  fullest  consideration  must  hereafter  be  directed  y  for  here 
the  essence,  or  what  is  often  called  "the  heart  and  soul"  of 
the  subject,  is  brought  under  view  and  consideration. 

Upon  extending  my  examination  into  that  part  of  "The 
Wealth  of  Nations,"  wherein  its  author  has  entered  upon  a 
consideration  of  the  important  branch  of  the  science — the 
wages  of  labour  —  and  where  he  has  attempted  to  discuss 
the  efficiency  of  the  free  as  compared  with  the  regulating 
principle,  I  find  that  his  course  of  argument  presents  a  similar 
infirmity,  both  of  premises  and  conclusions,  as  that  which 
inheres  in  his  treatment  of  the  question  of  the  effects  of  r^u- 
lations  on  capital.  In  the  1st  book,  and  the  10th  chapt^, 
he  dilates  on  the  law  of  apprenticeship,  and  on  the  institution 
of  corporations,  and  there  occur  the  following  passages:  — 

"Long  apprenticeships  are  altogether  mmecessary.  The 
arts,  which  are  much  superior  to  common  trades,  such  as  those 
of  making  clocks  and  watches,  contain  no  such  mystery  as  to 
require  a  long  course  of  instruction.  The  first  invention  of 
such  beautiful  machines,  indeed,  and  even  that  of  some  of  the 
instnmients  employed  in  making  them,  must,  no  doubt,  have 
been  the  work  of  deep  thought,  and  long  time,  and  may  justly 
be  cotisidered  as  among  the  happiest  efforts  of  human  inge- 
nuity. But  when  both  have  been  fairly  invented,  and  are 
well  understood,  to  explain  to  any  young  man,  in  the  com- 
pletest  manner,  how  to  apply  the  instruments  and  how  to 
construct  the  machines,  cannot  well  require  more  than  the 
lessons  of  a  few  weeks — perhaps  those  of  a  few  days  might 
be  sufficient.  In  the  common  mechanic  trades,  those  of  a 
few  days  might  certainly  be  sufficient  The  dexterity  of  hand, 
indeed,  even  in  common  trades,  cannot  be  acquired  without 
much   practice  and  experience.     But  a  young  man  would 
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practise  with  mnch  more  diligence  and  attention,  if,  from  the 
beginning,  he  wrought  as  a  journeyman ;  being  paid  in  pro- 
portion to  the  little  work  which  he  could  execute,  and  paying, 
in  his  turn,  for  the  materials  which  he  might  sometimes  spoil 
through  awkwardness  or  inexperience.  His  education  would 
generally,  in  this  way,  be  more  effectual,  and  always  less 
tedious  and  expensive.  The  master,  mdeed,  would  be  a  loser. 
He  would  lose  all  the  wages  of  the  apprentice,  which  he  now 
saves  for  seven  years  together.  In  the  end,  perhaps,  the 
apprentice  himself  would  be  a  loser.  In  a  trade  so  easily 
learrU  he  would  have  more  competitors,  a/ad  his  wages  when 
he  ca/me  to  be  a  complete  workman,  would  be  much  less  than 
at  presenL  The  same  increase  of  competition  would  red/uce 
the  profits  of  the  masters,  as  well  as  the  wages  of  the  work- 
man. The  trades,  the  crafts,  the  mysteries,  would  all  be 
losers.  But  the  public  would  be  a  gaitwr,  the  work  of  aU 
artificers  commg,  in  this  way,  much  cheaper  to  ma/rhet. 

**  It  is  to  prevent  this  reduction  of  price,  and,  consequently, 
of  wages  and  profits,  by  restraining  the  free  competition  which 
would  most  certainly  occasion  it»  that  all  corporations,  and 
the  greater  part  of  corporation  laws,  have  been  established. 

**The  government  of  towns  corporate  were  altogether  in 
the  hands  of  traders  and  artificers ;  and  it  was  the  manifest 
interest  of  every  particular  class  of  them  to  prevent  the  mar- 
ket fix)m  being  overstocked,  as  they  commonly  express  it, 
with  their  own  particular  species  of  industry ;  which  is,  in 
reality,  to  keep  it  always  understocked.  Each  class  wsls 
eager  to  estabUsh  regulations  proper  for  this  purpose,  and, 
provided  it  was  allowed  to  do  so,  was  willing  to  consent  that 
every  other  class  should  do  the  same.  In  consequence  of  such 
regulations,  indeed,  each  class  was  obliged  to  buy  the  goods 
they  had  occasion  for  firom  every  other  within  the  town,  some- 
what dearer  than  they  otherwise  might  have  doue.     But,  in 
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recompense,  they  were  enabled  to  sell  their  own  jnst  as  much 
dearer;  so  that,  so  far,  it  was  as  broad  as  long,  as  they 
say ;  and  in  tilie  dealings  of  the  different  classes  within  the 
town,  witli  one  another,  none  of  them  were  losers  by  these 
regulations.  But,  in  their  dealings  with  the  country,  they 
were  all  great  gainers ;  and  in  these  latter  dealings  consists 
the  whole  trade  which  supports  and  enriches  every  town."* — 
I  do  not  conceive  it  to  be  necessary  that  I  should  pause  for 
the  purpose  of  analysing  the  matter  thus  extracted.  The 
errors  it  contains  are  so  great,  and  so  conspicuous,  that  even  a 
superficial  examiner  will  not  fidl  to  perceive  them. 

I  will  now  adduce  another  passage  having  reference  to  the 
Navigation  Act  and  the  Colonial  policy  of  the  country ;  and, 
if  the  matter  advanced  therein  could  be  substantiated,  the 
policy  would  be  placed  in  a  most  beneficial  and  important 
point  of  view.     The  passage  is  as  follows : — 

"Secondly,  this  monopoly  has  necessarily  contributed  to 
keep  up  the  rate  of  profit,  in  ALL  the  different  branches  of 
British  trade,  higher  than  it  naturally  would  have  been  had 
all  nations  been  allowed  a  free  trade  to  the  British  colonies. 
The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  as  it  necessarily  drew 
towards  that  trade  a  greater  proportion  of  the  capital  of 
Great  Britain  than  what  would  have  gone  to  it  of  its  own 
accord ;  so,  by  the  expulsion  of  all  foreign  capitals,  it  neces- 
sarily reduced  the  whole  quantity  of  capital  employed  in  that 
trade  below  what  it  naturally  would  have  been  in  the  case  of 
a  free  trade.  But,  by  lessening  the  competition  of  capital  in 
that  branch  of  trade,  it  necessarily  raised  the  rate  of  profit 
in  that  branch.  By  leasening,  too,  the  competition  of  BriHah 
capitals  in  ALL  other  branches  of  trade,  it  necessarily  raised 
the  rate  of  British  profit  m  ALL  those  other  branches. 

*  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  by  Adam  Smith,  book  1,  ch.  z. 
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Whatever  may  have  been,  at  any  particular  period  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Act  of  Navigation,  the  state  or  extent 
of  the  mercantile  capital  of  Great  Britain,  the  monopoly  of 
the  colony  trade  must,  during  the  continuance  of  that  state, 
have  raised  the  ordinary  rate  of  British  profit  higher  than  it 
otherwise  would  have  been,  both  in  that  and  ALL  the  other 
branches  of  British  trade.  If,  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Act  of  Navigation,  the  ordinary  rate  of  British  profit  has 
&llen  considerably,  as  it  certainly  has,  it  must  have  fallen 
stai  lower,  had  not  the  monopoly  established  by  that  Act  con- 
tributed to  keep  it  up,"  * 

Now  the  passage  just  quoted  is,  probably,  the  most  com- 
prehensive proposition  of  facts  which  the  work  firom  which 
it  is  extra^cted  contains.  It  should  be  noticed  particularly, 
that  herein  it  is  declared,  that  the  advantage  accruing  firom 
the  line  of  policy  pursued,  was  not  confined  merely  to  the 
productions  or  capital  immediately  conjoined  with  the  colonial 
trade,  but  was  extended  to  all  other  branches  of  British 
trade,  that  is,  the  entire  capital  of  the  country.  If  this  be 
true,  it  would  be  most  difficult  to  invent  and  to  set  in  motion 
more  perfect  machinery.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the 
author  treated  this  in  a  similar  manner  as  he  did  his  other 
great  proposition  respecting  home  trade ;  for  having  given 
birth  to  his  great  mental  offspring,  he  instantly  commenced 
the  operation  of  destroying  it. 

I  will  now  direct  attention  to  two  other  very  important 
parts  of  **The  Wealth  of  Nations."  These  are:  the  commer* 
dal  principle  involved  in  those  laws  affecting  our  navigation, 
which  were  established  by  that  act  of  the  legislature  which 
has  been  denominated  our  famous  Navigation  Act ;  and  the 
other  the  commercial  principle  involved  in  usury  laws. 

*  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  bj  Adam  Smith,  book  4,  ch.  yii. 
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With  respect  to  the  first  mentioned,  Adam  Smith  wrote  as 
follows : — 

"\Mien  the  Act  of  Navigation  was  made,  though  England 
and  Holland  were  not  actually  at  war,  the  most  violent  ani- 
mosity subsisted  between  the  tvro  nations.  It  had  b^un 
during  the  government  of  the  Long  Parliament,  which  first 
framed  this  Act,  and  it  broke  out  soon  after  in  the  Dutch 
wars,  during  that  of  the  Protector  and  of  Charles  IL  It 
is  not  impossible,  therefore,  that  some  of  the  regulations  of 
this  fjBunous  Act  may  have  proceeded  from  national  animosity. 
They  are  as  vnse,  however,  as  if  they  had  all  been  didaJUd 
by  the  most  deliherale  wisdom.  National  animosity  at  that 
particular  time  aimed  at  the  very  same  object  which  the 
most  deliberate  wisdom  would  have  recommended.*'  *  With 
respect  to  the  second  subject,  that  of  Usury,  he  has  written 
as  follows : —  "  In  some  countries  the  interest  of  money  has 
been  prohibited  by  law.  But  as  something  can  everywhere 
be  made  by  the  use  of  money,  something  ought  everywhere 
to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  it.  The  regulation,  instead  of  pre- 
venting, has  been  found  from  experience  to  increase  the  evil 
of  usury ;  the  debtor  being  obliged  to  pay,  not  only  for  the 
use  of  the  money,  but  for  the  risk  which  his  creditor  nms  by 
accepting  a  compensation  for  that  use.  He  is  obliged,  if  one 
may  say  so,  to  insure  his  creditor  from  the  penalties  of  usury." 
"  In  countries  where  interest  is  permitted,  the  laws,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  extortion  of  usury,  generally  fix  on  the  highest 
rate  which  can  be  taken  without  incurring  a  penalty.  This 
rate  ought  always  to  be  somewhat  above  the  lowest  market 
price,  or  the  price  which  is  commonly  paid  for  the  use  of 
money  by  those  who  can  give  the  most  undoubted  security. 
If  this  legal  rate  should  be  fixed  below  the  lowest  market  rate, 

*  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  by  Adam  Smith,  book  4,  ch.  ii. 
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the  effects  of  this  fixation  must  be  nearly  the  same  as  those 
of  a  total  prohibition  of  interest.  The  creditor  will  not  lend 
his  money  for  less  than  the  use  of  it  is  worth,  and  the  debtor 
must  pay  him  for  the  risk  which  he  nms  by  accepting  the 
full  value  of  that  use.  If  it  is  fixed  precisely  at  the  lowest 
market  price,  it  ruins,  with  honest  people,  who  respect  the 
laws  of  their  country,  the  credit  of  all  those  who  cannot  give 
the  very  best  security,  and  obliges  them  to  have  recourse  to 
exorbitant  usurers.  In  a  country  such  as  Great  Britain,  where 
money  ia  l«it  to  Q-ovemment  at  3  per  cent,  and  to  private 
people  upon  good  security  at  4  and  4^,  the  present  legal 
rate,  5  per  cent,  is,  perhaps,  as  proper  as  any." 

*^The  legal  rate,  it  is  to  be  observed,  though  it  ought  to 
be  somewhat  above,  ought  not  to  be  much  above,  the  lowest 
market  rate.  If  the  legal  rate  of  interest  in  Great  Britain, 
for  example,  was  fixed  so  high  as  8  or  10  per  cent,  the  greater 
part  of  the  money  which  was  to  be  lent^  would  be  lent  to 
prodigals  and  projectors,  who  alone  would  be  willing  to  give 
the  high  interest  Sober  people,  who  will  give  for  the  use  of 
money  no  more  than  a  part  of  what  they  are  likely  to  make 
by  the  use  of  it,  would  not  venture  into  the  competition. 
A  great  part  of  the  capital  of  the  country  would  thus  be 
kept  out  of  the  hands  which  were  most  likely  to  make  a  pro- 
fitable and  advantageous  use  of  it,  and  thrown  into  those 
which  were  most  likely  to  waste  and  destroy  it  Where  the 
legal  rate  of  interest,  on  the  contrary,  is  fixed  but  a  very  little 
above  the  lowest  market  rate,  sober  people  are  universally 
preferred,  as  borrowers,  to  prodigals  and  projectors.  The 
person  who  lends  money  gets  nearly  as  much  interest  from 
the  former  as  he  dares  to  take  from  the  latter,  and  his  money 
is  much  safer  in  the  hands  of  the  one  set  of  people,  than  in 
those  of  the  other.     A  great  part  of  the  capital  of  the  countiy 
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is  thus  thrown  into  the  hands  in  which  it  is  most  likely  to 
be  employed  with  advantage."  * 

By  the  evidence  thus  adduced  it  is  shown,  that  upon  the 
two  great  commercial  subjects  treated  of,  the  Author  of  "  The 
Wealth  of  Nations"  has  delivered  an  opinion  approbatory  of  the 
regulating  principle  with  which  they  were  connected,  and  by 
which  they  were  controlled.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  these 
judgments  cannot  be  upheld  together  with  that  principle  of 
entire  freedom  of  commerce  for  which  Dr.  Smith  has  also 
given  his  judgment.  The  fact,  then,  is,  that  the  authority  of 
the  composer  of  "  The  Wealth  of  Nations  "  may  be  arrayed 
both  for  and  against  those  different  and  antagonistic  reason- 
ings which  have  been  advanced,  with  so  much  pertinacity,  on 
the  principles  of  national  commerce.  The  matter  of  one  page 
of  his  work  is  seen  to  nullify  the  matter  of  another  page,  and 
this  course  of  construction  on  the  one  hand  and  of  destruc- 
tion on  the  other,  prevails  onwards  throughout  the  work,  so 
that  no  great  general  conclusion  of  an  affirmative  character 
can  be  selected  from  it  and  upheld.  All  these  contradictions, 
and  this  confusion,  arise  from  the  writer  having  been  imable 
to  discover,  or  from  his  not  having  taken  pains  to  discover, 
the  one  true  general  principle.  This  defect  appertains  not 
to  him  alone,  but  to  aU  the  other  members  of  the  modem 
school. 

A  description  of  the  character  of  "  The  Wealth  of  Nations," 
given  by  a  writer  of  the  modem  school  of  economists,  he 
being  one  who,  more  than  any  other  man,  has  been  instru- 
mental in  diffusing  Dr.  Smith's  work,  and  procuring  for  it 
influence  and  authority,  may  be  instructively  and  usefully 
adduced  here.  The  writer  of  this  description  is  Mr.  M*Cul- 
loch.     The  reader  will   discern  in   this   description,  a  re- 

•  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  by  Adam  Smith,  book  2,  oh.  iv. 
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markable  similarity  of  character  in  the  matter  of  it  and  that 
matter  which  I  have  shown  to  have  been  supplied  by  the  mind 
of  Adam  Smith.  Assertion  and  counter-assertion^  of  a  most 
extraordinary  kind^  are  here  exhibited,  so  that  it  becomes 
most  difficult  to  believe  that  the  one  matter  and  judgment^ 
and  the  other  matter  and  judgment^  could  have  been  supplied 
by  one  and  the  same  writer.  The  description  I  allude  to  is 
given  in  the  introductory  part  of  Mr.  M'Culloch's  work, 
where  he  had  been  reviewing  the  state  of  the  science  of  Politi- 
cal Economy,  and  is  as  follows :  — 

**  At  length  in  1776,  our  illustrious  countryman,  Adam 
Smith,  published  *  The  Wealth  of  Nations,'  a  work  which  has 
done  for  political  economy  what  the  Essay  of  Locke  did  for 
the  philosophy  of  mind.  In  this  work  the  science  was,  for 
the  first  time,  treated  in  its  fullest  extent;  and  the  funda- 
iiEHTAL  prmdplea  on  which  the  production  of  wealth  cfe- 
peTids,  estdUiahed  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil  cmd  dispv^J*  * 

Again :- — "  In  adopting  the  discoveries  of  others,  he  has  made 
them  his  own;  he  has  demonstrated  the  truth  of  principles 
on  which  his  predecessors  had,  in  most  cases,  stumbled  by 
chance;  has  separated  them  from  the  errors  by  which  they 
were  encumbered,  traced  their  remote  consequences,  and 
pointed  out  their  limitations;  has  shown  their  practical  im- 
portance and  real  value,  their  mutual  dependence  and  re- 
lation ;  and  has  reduced  them  into  a  coTmatent,  harmonious^ 
and  beautiful  system.^  f 

And  again,  in  the  body  of  his  work,  when  treating  of  re- 
strictions on  commerce,  and  the  prohibitive  system,  there 
occurs  the  following  passage:  —  **But  its  complete  over- 
throw was  reserved  for  Dr.  Smith,  who  has  examined  and 
refuted  the  various  arguments  in  fevour  of  commercial  re- 

♦  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  by  J.  B.  M*Culloch,  p.  56. 
t  Ibid.  p.  5S. 
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strictions,  in  the  most  able  and  masterly  manner^  and  with 
an  amplitude  of  illvMrcUion  that  leaves  NOTHma  to  be  de- 
9iredJ** 

After  perusing  the  passages  here  cited^  whereby,  on  aooomit 
of  the  great  and  unqualified  commendation  they  bestow^  the 
mind  of  the  reader  is  induced  to  entertain  a  notion  of  com- 
pleteness or  perfection  respecting  the  work  of  which  they 
were  written^  it  excites  no  little  surprise  to  find  the  follow- 
ing matter  by  the  same  author,  occurring  too  in  the  same 
page  as  that  wherefirom  the  second  quotation  is  taken :  — 

"  But  however  excellent  in  many  respects,  still  it  cannot 
be  denied  tiiat  there  are  errors,  and  those  too  of  no  slight 
importance,  in  *  The  Wealth  of  Nations.'  Dr.  Smith  does  not 
say  that^  in  prosecuting  such  branches  of  industry  as  are  most 
advantageous  to  themselves,  individuals  necessarily  prosecute 
such  as  are  at  the  same  time  most  advantageous  to  the 
public.  His  leaning  to  the  system  of  M.  Quesnay,  a  leaning 
perceptible  in  every  part  of  his  work,  made  him  so  far  swerve 
firom  the  sounder  principles  of  his  own  system,  as  to  admit 
that  the  preference  shown  by  individuals  in  favour  of  par- 
ticular employments  is  not  always  a  true  test  of  their  public 
advantageousness.  He  considered  agriculture,  though  not 
the  only  productive  employment^  as  the  most  productive  of 
any;  the  home  trade  as  more  productive  than  the  direct 
foreign  trade ;  and  the  latter  than  the  carrying  trade.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  these  distinctions  are  all  fundamieniaUy 
erroneouaP 

And  again,  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  page :  —  "  Perhaps, 
however,  the  pri/ndpaZ  defect  in  *  The  Wealth  of  Nations,' 
consists  in  the  erroneous  doctrines  laid  down  with  resoect  to 
the  invariable  value  of  com,  and  the  effect  of  fluctuations  in 

*  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  by  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  p.  158. 
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wages  and  profits  on  prices.  These  have  prevented  Dr. 
Smith  from  acquiring  clear  and  accurate  notions  respecting 
the  nature  and  causes  of  rent^  and  the  laws  which  govern  the 
rate  of  profit :  and  have,  in  consequence,  vitiated  the  theo- 
retical conclusions  in  those  parts  of  his  work  which  treat  of  the 
distribution  of  wealth  and  the  principles  of  taxation." 

It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  in  treating  of  a  science 
wherein  it  is  professed  to  expound  both  social  and  physical 
law,  and  where,  consequently,  soundness  and  consistency  of 
judgment  and  accuracy  of  description  are  of  such  immense 
importance  to  mankind,  this  author  should  have  practised 
the  latitude  here  exhibited.  It  will  be  seen,  that  having  first 
extolled,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  contributions  which  Dr. 
Smith  has  made  to  the  science  of  Political  Economy,  he  has 
then  lodged  a  most  formidable  list  of  exceptions  against  the 
character  of  these  contributions.  In  one  passage  he  has  de- 
clared that  the  fwadamefrUcd  principles  on  which  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth  depends  have  been  established  by  Dr. 
Smith  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil  and  dispute ;  whilst^  within 
the  space  of  two  succeeding  pages,  he  has  declared  reversely, 
that  the  doctrine  propounded  and  inculcated  by  Dr.  Smith 
respecting  the  value  to  a  nation  of  its  agricultural  production, 
of  its  home  trade,  of  its  foreign  trade,  and  of  its  carrying 
trade,  is  fundamentally  erroneous.  And  then,  in  addition 
to  the  erroneous  views  and  reasonings  thus  enumerated, 
he  brings  into  instance  other  erroneous  doctrines  in  "  The 
Wealth  of  Nations,"  alleging  that  the^e  constitute  its  ^prm-- 
cipo^  defect 

Now,  it  will  be  seen  that  agricultural  productions,  and  trade 
in  these  productions,  all  home  trade,  foreign  trade,  and 
carrying  trade,  comprise  a  very  large  part,  indeed,  of  a 
nation's  system.  Mr.  M^CuUoch  has  declared  that  a  theo- 
retical and  practical  system,  in  which  all  these  are  treated  of 
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erroneously^  presents,  nevertheless,  for  the  admiration  and 
acceptance  of  the  world,  '^  a  consistent,  harmonious,  and 
beautiful  system,**  and  a  system  which  has  been  explained 
^^  with  an  amplitude  of  illustration  that  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired." 

If  one  item  alone  were  selected  from  the  list  of  exceptions 
which  Mr.  M^Culloch  has  been  under  the  necessity  of  ad- 
vancing against  the  work  of  Adam  Smith,  yet  this  would 
be  sufficient  to  place  all  the  great  conclusions  of  the  work  in 
abeyance.  The  particular  exception  is  this :  "  the  laws 
which  govern  the  rate  of  profit."  Mr.  M^CuUoch  has  de- 
clared that  Dr.  Smith  had  not  acquired  clear  and  accurate 
notions  respecting  the  laws  which  govern  the  rate  of  profit. 
Now,  as  the  object  required  to  be  found  is  the  creation  of 
capital  or  wealth  ;  as  profit  is  a  term  signifying  the  increase 
of  capital  or  wealth ;  so,  failing  to  find  the  laws  which  govern 
the  rate  of  profit  is  failing  to  find  the  laws  of  the  creation 
and  formation  of  capital;  or,  in  other  words,  failing  to 
develop  the  main  subject-matter  of  the  science. 

When  a  careful  examination  is  directed  to  the  scope  and 
character  of  "  The  Wealth  of  Nations,"  and  when  astonish- 
ment is  felt  that  its  author  should  have  presumed  to  adopt 
positive  conclusions  respecting  the  subject-matter  of  the 
science  of  Political  Economy,  whilst  throughout  the  whole 
body  of  his  efforts,  there  was  an  absence  of  that  adducement 
of  evidence  and  correct  arrangement  of  it,  by  which  aJone 
positive  conclusions  can  be  established;  the  reader  of  the 
work  may  discover  that  the  feeling  which  prompted  this 
undue,  and,  therefore,  unwarranted  adoption  of  positive  con- 
clusions, had  its  origin  in  an  abhorrence  of  that  abuse  of 
governmental  regulations  by  which  the  commerce  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  of  the  world  had  been  in  so  many  instances 
unduly  restricted  and  cramped,  and  by  which  the  interest 
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of  the  general  body  of  the  people  had  been  sacrificed  for  the 
pnrpose  of  insuring  the  benefit  or  increasing  the  wealth  of 
the  few,  who  were  thus  made  to  constitute  a  favoured,  a 
privileged,  and  so  a  monopolising  class. 

An  honourable  feeling  of  indignation  and  hatred  against 
diese  courses  of  perverted  and  abused  regulations,  —  or  the 
diversion  of  governmental  regulations  of  trade  firom  oflF  a 
soimd  social  principle,  and  the  placement  of  them  on  an 
imsound  and  bad  basis,  and,  by  this  means,  constituting  and 
rasing  up  within  nations  an  unjust  monopoly,  —  may  be  dis- 
covered to  have  been  the  main  incitement  by  which  the 
author  of  "  The  Wealth  of  Nations  '*  was  induced  to  hold  in 
far  too  high  estimation  his  own  opinions  and  reasonings,  and 
to  suppose  that  the  charcwster  of  demonstrated  truth  apper- 
tained to  the  many  unsound  assumptions  and  imsupported 
conclusions  with  which  his  work  abounds. 

It  is  upon  this  foundation,  constructed  by  the  renowned 
Scotch  Economist^  ^  weakly  and  badly  composed  by  him, 
that  party  cause  and  party  interest  have  been  reared.  On 
accoimt  of  the  encouragement  and  indulgence  of  this  mere 
party  impulse,  the  people  of  our  own  and  of  all  other  nations 
have  to  pay  a  weighty  penalty.  Emancipating  ourselves  firom 
this  feeling  of  party,  and  rising  into  a  far  clearer  and  more 
expanded  region  of  social  truth,  it  becomes  a  solemn  duty  to 
bestow  upon  the  subject  itself  that  faithful  consideration,  and 
that  due  application  of  principle,  which,  hitherto,  have  been 
withheld  fi-om  the  treatment  of  it. 

I  propose,  in  the  next  chapter,  to  enter  upon  an  examina- 
tion of  that  department  of  the  modem  school  which  is  com- 
prised of  the  views,  reasonings,  and  doctrines  of  Malthus. 
By  this  writer,  matter  of  a  character  analogous  with  that 
supplied  by  Dr.  Smith,  and  which  has  been  lately  under 
examination,  has  been  adopted  and  promulged;   so  that  a 
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very  considerable  part  of  the  writings  of  this  cuithor  has 
also  to  be  erased  from  that  large  volume  of  matter  which, 
mihappily,  has  been  commended  to  the  world,  and  received 
as  if  it  were  really  invested  with  the  quality  of  science.  I 
have  to  show  that  the  assignment  of  this  high  quality  can- 
not be  maintained 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Investigation  of  the  state  of  the  science  of  Political  Economy  continued,  — 
Examination  of  the  writings  of  Malthtts,  —  The  two  distinct  subjects^  Po' 
pvlatUmy  and  Wetdth  the  means  of  sustaining  population,  treated  of  by 
Malthus. — He  is  shoum  to  have  begun  his  treatment  of  the  subject  of 
the  creation  of  wealth  by  advancing  the  unwarrantable  declaration  that 
the  subject  does  not  admit  of  being  treated  accurately,  —  Without 
proof  he  adopts  the  conclusion  that,  by  a  law  of  nature  population 
increases  faster  than  the  means  provided  in  nature  for  its  support.  — 
His  geometrical  and  arithmetical  principles  of  increase  examined,  ^^ 
He  is  shown  to  have  had  no  solid  foundeUion  for  the  adoption  of  either 
of  these  principles.  ^  The  necessity  of  reversing  these  principles  shown, 
—  Evidence  against  the  reasonings  and  conclusions  of  Malthus  furnished 
to  the  StaOstuxd  Society  of  London  by  Mr,  HaUam, 

The  works  which  have  acquired  for  the  name  of  Malthus  so 
much  notoriety^  and  which  are  held  by  many  men  in  so  much 
esteem,  and  again  by  many  other  men  in  so  much  disesteem ; 
and  which,  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  have  operated  very 
influentially  on  the  principles  of  individual  men,  and  also  on 
the  principles  that  are  being  upheld  nationally  by  legisla- 
tures, are  comprised  under  two  titles,  the  one  being  "  Prin- 
ciples of  Political  Economy,**  and  the  other,  *^  An  Essay  on 
the  Principle  of  Population."  Although  an  intimate  con- 
nexion naturally  subsists  between  the  matter  of  the  one 
work  and  the  matter  of  the  other,  yet  I  will  bring  under 
notice  separately,  and  in  the  first  place,  the  character  of  the 
matter  that  is  contained  in  the  work  on  Political  Economy. 

In  the  introductory  chapter  of  this  work  the  writer  makes 
allusion  both  to  the  science  and  to  the  existing  state  of  the 
science.     He  commences,  unhappily,  his  investigation  of  the 
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science,  by  adopting  an  unscientific  principle,  namely,  that 
the  subject  of  which  he  is  about  to  treat  doee  not  admit  o£ 
accurate  definition ;  and  in  other  parts  of  his  writings  there 
are  reassertions  of  this  opinion.  Thus,  Mr.  Malthus,  like 
so  many  other  writers  in  the  school  of  Political  Economy, 
has  begged  of  the  world,  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career, 
to  have  a  licence  for  weakness  and  for  committing  error 
granted  to  him,  as  well  as  to  the  whole  school  of  which  he  is 
a  member,  in  order  that  the  opinions  and  reasonings  which  may 
be  advanced  by  them,  of  whatever  kind  they  may  be,  shall  be 
received  by  the  world  with  more  favour  and  have  more  trust 
reposed  in  them  than  otherwise  might  be  accorded,  or  than 
their  intrinsic  quality  entitles  them  to  receive.  I  maintain 
here,  as  I  have  before  maintained,  that  it  is  wholly  unwarrant- 
able for  a  writer  on  any  science  to  advance  the  declaration 
that  the  science  does  not  admit  of  being  treated  accurately 
and  fully,  or  with  demonstration.  All  that  a  writer  can 
know  upon  this  point  is  that  he  cannot  treat  accurately  or 
demonstrate ;  and,  also,  that  other  writers  have  not  treated 
the  science  accurately  or  demonstrated ;  but  as  fiu*  as  de- 
claring that  the  subject  does  not  admit  of  being  treated 
accurately  or  demonstratively,  this  is  wholly  out  of  the 
province  and  power  of  any  writer.  It  is  sufficient  for  a 
writer  to  declare,  knowing  it  to  be  true, —  and  which  he  must 
know,  if  it  be  true, — that  he  is  not  able  to  demonstrate ;  and 
after  this,  then  to  advance  his  pretensions  to  an  exploration, 
discovery,  and  explanation  of  truth  up  to  that  point  where, 
in  his  own  opinion,  his  efforts  have  been  successful  When 
arrived  at  that  point  beyond  which  he  cannot  advance,  be- 
cause he  finds  that  his  mental  power  is  baffled  and  impeded 
by  an  obscurity  which  he  is  unable  to  dispel,  he  must  leave 
the  groimd  before  him  for  the  exploration  of  other  men, 
avoiding,  above  all  things,  the  unscientific  course  of  de- 
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daring  that  the  subject  is  not  to  be  apprehended^  compre* 
hended,  or  explored.  When  the  cause  of  this  admitted 
incapability  is  examined  and  ascertained,  it  is  seen  that  it  has 
no  place  within  that  beautiful  natural  simplicity  of  which 
the  subject  itself  consists.  It  is  seen  to  arise  from  that  sad 
misapprehension  of  evidence,  and  derangement  of  it,  followed 
by  the  adoption  of  error  in  place  of  truth,  that  have  been  so 
largely  made  by  those  who  have  ventured  to  write  on  the 
science  without  having  acquired  the  ability  to  imderstand  it 
sufficiently,  and  who  have  thus  established  mystification  and 
confusion  within  the  region  of  their  own  vision,  by  throwing 
together  and  attempting  to  unite  true  and  fEdse  inductions. 

The  nescientific  principle  having  been  admitted  and 
adopted  by  Mr.  MaJthus,  it  was  inevitable  that  in  the  sub- 
sequent investigations  and  arguments  that  were  made  and 
advanced  by  him  there  should  be  a  commixture  of  error  with 
truth ;  either  a  little  truth  with  much  error,  or  a  large  body 
of  truth  with  a  small  quantity  of  error,  as  each  particidar 
case  might  be. 

On  commencing  his  review  of  the  existing  state  of  the 
science  of  Political  Economy,  Mr.  Malthus  makes  allusion  to 
the  eflforts  of  the  French  Economists,  and  to  those  of  Adam 
Smith.  He  then  declares  that,  notwithstanding  the  large 
volume  of  matter  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  he 
considers  it  to  be  still  involved  m  great  obscurity.  The 
passage  is  as  follows : — 

^^  Since  that  era  the  subject  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
a  greater  number  of  persons,  particularly  during  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years.  All  the  main  propositions  of  the 
science  have  been  examined,  and  the  events  which  have 
since  occurred,  tending  either  to  illustrate  or  confute  them, 
have  been  reputedly  discussed.  The  result  of  this  examina- 
tion and  discussion  seems  to  be,  that  on  some  very  important 
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points  there  are  still  great  differences  of  opinion.  Among 
these,  perhaps,  may  be  reckoned  —  the  definitions  of  wealth 
and  of  productive  labour  —  the  nature  and  measures  of  value 
— the  nature  and  extent  of  the  principles  of  demand  and 
supply  —  the  origin  and  prepress  of  rent  —  Uie  causes  whidi 
determine  the  wages  of  labour  and  the  profits  of  stock  — 
the  causes  which  practically  retard  and  limit  the  progress 
of  wealth— ^ the  level  of  l^e  precioi^i  metals  in  differ^it 
countries  —  the  principles  of  taxation,  &c.  On  all  these 
points,  and  many  others  among  the  numerous  subjects  whidi 
belong  to  political  economy,  differences  have  prevailed  among 
persons  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  attention.  Some  of 
these  questions  are  to  a  certain  degree  theoretical ;  and  the 
solution  of  them,  though  obviously  necessary  to  the  improve- 
ment of  science,  might  not  essentially  affect  its  practical 
rules ;  but  others  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  determina- 
tion of  them  one  way  or  the  other,  will  necessarily  influence 
the  conduct  both  of  individuab  and  of  governments;  and 
their  correct  determination  therefore  must  be  a  matter  of  the 
highest  practical  importance." 

In  the  passage  just  quoted,  the  author  has  enumerated 
several  main  propositions,  as  being,  at  the  period  when  he 
wrote,  imperfectly  investigated.  From  these  I  will  select 
four,  in  order  that  they  may  stand  in  a  prominent  point  of 
view,  when  the  all-important  characta:  that  appertains  to 
them  cannot  fail  to  be  discerned  and  allowed.  These  are  — 
the  nature  and  measures  of  value  —  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  principles  of  demand  and  supply  —  the  causes  which 
determine  the  wages  of  labour  —  the  causes  which  detennine 
the  profits  of  stock.  Now,  if  it  be  true  that  these  parts  of 
the  science,  together  with  the  other  enumerated  also^  be  un- 
known, I  shall  be  justified  in  asserting  tiiat  xk>  material  part 
of  it  whatever  is  known;  for  if  these  several  divisions  be 
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added  together,  almost  the  entire  subject-matter  of  the 
science  will  be  comprised  in  the  aggregate  thus  formed. 

On  ccmtinuing  mj  investigation  of  tliis  work,  I  find  that 
the  author  has  merely  noticed,  in  a  oursoiy  manner,  the 
opinions  of  Eicardo  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  foreign 
tarade,  and  has  in  no  part  attempted  to  grapple  with  the 
main  argumait,  or  made  allusion  to  the  important  problem 
which  I  have  already  brought  under  notice,  and  which  ought 
to  have  attracted  and  received  his  especial  consideration. 
Thus  deqNoring  at  the  outset  of  bis  inquiry  of  discovering 
the  laws  of  tibe  formation  of  capital,  and  having  been  baffled 
in  his  subsequent  efforts,  he  has,  in  the  next  place,  directed 
his  attention  to  an  investigation  of  the  laws  of  the  increase  of 
population.  Seeing  that  he  could  not  find  out  the  way  to 
accelerate  the  growth  of  the  former,  he  has  then  endeavoured 
to  find  out  the  way  to  retard  the  growth  of  the  latter,  in 
order  to  define  the  method  of  bringing  about  that  which  all 
admit  to  be  desirable,  namely,  a  more  just  proportion  be- 
tween the  great  mass  of  populaticm  or  the  aggregate  number 
of  the  people ;  and  the  great  mass  of  means  that  is  required 
for  sustaining  them,  that  is,  the  aggregate  capital. 

Thus  it  becomes  necessary  to  enter  upon  an  examination 
of  the  matter  from  which  this  author  has  derived  the  im- 
portant principle  which  has  been  denominated  his  ^*  Pecu- 
lation Principle,''  and  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion 
respecting  it,  I  must  make  reference  to  some  portions  of  his 
larger  work,  entitled,  "An  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Popu- 
lation."  Before  commencing  this  analysis,  it  will  be  de- 
sirable to  consider  attentively  the  nature  of  the  subject- 
matter  about  to  be  reasoned  upon.  Now  the  matter  herein 
undertaken  to  be  treated  of,  consists  of  two  distinct  subjects, 
the  one  being  Population,  the  other  being  the  means  of  sus- 
taining population,  which  is  expressed  by  the  general  term, 
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Capital  The  question  propounded  for  solution  is,  a  difl- 
covery  of  the  principles  which  facilitate  the  increase  of  both^ 
in  order  to  define  and  show  which  of  the  two  is  constituted 
by  the  law  of  nature  to  increase  in  the  most  rapid  d^ree. 
The  subject,  then,  will  be  one  of  comparative  proportionate 
progression,  as  issuing  out  of  the  principle  of  the  increase  of 
population  on  the  one  side,  and  the  principle  of  the  creation. 
of  capital  on  the  other. 

Now,  in  order  to  solve  the  proposition  thus  submitted  for 
consideration,  it  will  be  evident  that  he  who  undertakes  to 
do  so,  must  be  able  to  define  the  rate  of  increase  of  both  the 
subjects  which  the  proposition  includes.  Thus,  to  determine 
the  power  of  increasing  population  at  a  quicker  or  slower 
rate  as  compared  with  the  power  of  forming  capital,  the 
principle  of  the  formation  of  capital  must  be  fboved  ;  and  to 
determine  the  power  of  forming  capital  at  a  quicker  or 
slower  rate  as  compared  with  the  power  of  increasing  popula- 
tion, the  principle  of  the  increase  of  population  must  be 
FBOVED :  for  to  draw  an  inference  from  a  comparison  of  any 
TWO  things  without  the  nature  of  both  having  been  ascer- 
tained, would  be  a  self-evident  absurdity.  I  now  proceed  to 
show  that  the  population  principle  of  Malthus  stands  in  the 
bad  predicament  just  mentioned. 

With  regard,  then,  to  the  predicate  which  this  author  has 
laid  down  respecting  the  first  portion  of  his  compoimd  pro- 
position, which  is  Population,  in  order  to  discover  a  principle, 
he  has  entered  upon  an  extensive  range  of  inquiry.  He  has 
collected  together,  with  much  industry,  a  series  of  statistical 
facts,  by  which  he  has  proved  that  the  poasihle  rate  of  in- 
crease of  the  human  species  is  equal  to  that  of  doubling  its 
number  in  a  space  of  twenty-five  yeara  Consequently,  he 
has  inferred  that  there  is  infused  into  the  constitution  of 
man  a  generative  force  adequate  to  such  a  d^ee  of  pro- 
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dactioiu  This  he  assumes  as  his  hypothesis,  calling  it  a  geo- 
metrical ratio  of  iQcrease,  in  contradistinction  to  another, 
which  I  shall  soon  have  to  examine,  and  which  he  deno- 
minates an  arithmetical  ratio. 

Now,  in  order  to  show  whether  or  not,  and  also  in  what 
degree,  the  issues  of  this  principle  are  coincident  with  the 
practical  natural  result,  a  paper  was  read  before  the  Statis- 
tical Society  of  London,  at  an  ordinary  meeting,  on  the 
18th  of  January,  1836.  The  paper  was  contributed  by  Mr. 
Hallam,  and  was  founded  upon  a  communication  made  to 
him  by  Sir  Francis  Palsgrave,  who,  in  his  researches  amongst 
ancient  documents  in  the  Record  Office,  had  found  a  sta- 
tistical account  of  the  population  of  England  at  a  very  early 
date.  To  show  the  working  of  the  geometrical  principle  of 
Malthus,  the  population  at  the  period  of  the  compilation  of 
Doomsday  Book,  about  the  year  1086,  was  taken  at  the 
number  1,000,000.  The  intervening  period  of  750  years 
gave  30  cycles  of  25  years  each.  The  number  1,000,000  was 
taken  as  the  hypothesis,  and  the  ratio  2  used  as  the  mul- 
tiplier, and  worked  to  the  30th  degree  of  power.  The  result 
was,  that  the  population  of  England,  in  the  year  1836, 
should  have  been  as  the  number  1,068,852,224,000,000*, 
or  5953  to  each  square  yard  of  the  surface  of  the  country. 

Thus  the  result  hereby  arrived  at  shows  the  false  and  even 
the  absurd  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  by  working  out  the 
inductions  from  the  premises  given  ;  notwithstanding  which, 
the  premises  are  true.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  there  are 
certain  assignable  conditions  in  connection  with  which  the 
principle  will  act  up  to  the  degree  proved ;  and  that  there 
are  certain  other  assignable  conditions  connected  with  which 
the  principle  will  not>  or  rather  man  who  is  the  governor  of 

•  These  figures  are  copied  from  the  published  report  of  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Statistical  Society ;  but  there  appears  to  be  a  considerable 
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this  principle.  It  became,  then,  the  duty  of  the  author  to 
have  directed  the  entire  energies  of  his  mind  to  the  tradng 
out  the  operation  of  these  particular  conditions,  imd  to  have 
retrained  from  drawing  conclusions  until  he  had  gained  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  laws  by  which  such  vast  and  im- 
portant influence  is  acquired. 

I  now  beg  to  direct  attention  to  the  matter  which  this 
author  has  made  use  of  in  order  to  establish  his  predicate  of 
the  second  portion  of  his  proposition,  which  is,  the  slower 


error  in  the  calculation, 
much  larger. 


The  annexed  table  shows  the  product  to  be 


VtimtiMP 

Cycles  of  Tears. 

xvuniDer 

of 
Cfclet. 

Geometrical  Ratio,  the  Multl- 
pller  being  the  Number  2, 

and  the  HypothetU  1.000,000. 

1086   to 

nil 

1 

2,000,000 

nil 

1136 

2 

4,000,000 

1136 

1161 

3 

8,000,000 

1161 

1186 

4 

16,000,000 

1186 

1211 

5 

82,000,000 

1211 

1236 

6 

64.000,000 

1236 

1261 

7 

128,000,000 

1261 

1286 

8 

256,000,000 

1286 

1311 

9 

512,000,000 

1311 

1336 

10 

1,024,000,000 

1336 

1361 

11 

2,048,000.000 

1361 

1386 

12 

4,096,000,000 

1386 

1411 

13 

8,192,000,000 

1411 

1436 

14 

16,384,000,000 

1436 

1461 

15 

32,768,000,000 

1461 

1486 

16 

65,536,000,000 

1486 

1511 

17 

131,072,000,000 

1511 

1536 

18 

262,144,000,000 

1536 

1561 

19 

524,288,000,000 

1561 

1586 

20 

1,048,576,000,000 

1586 

1611 

21 

2,097.152,000,000 

1611 

1636 

22 

4,194,304,000,000 

1636 

1661 

23 

8,388,608,000,000 

1661 

1686 

24 

16,777,216,000,000 

1686 

1711 

25 

33,554,432,000,000 

1711 

1736 

26 

67,108,864,000,000 

1736 

1761 

27 

134,217,728,000,000 

1761 

1786 

28 

268,435,456,000.000 

1786 

1811 

29 

536.870,912,000,000 

1811 

1836 

30 

1,073,741,824,000,000 
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formation  of  capital,  as  ordained  by  natural  laws.  I  have 
already  diown  the  v^y  imperfect  manner  in  which  he  has 
treated  this  great  and  all-material  portion  of  his  subject,  in 
his  work,  entitled,  "  Principles  of  Political  Economy."  The 
quotations  I  shall  make  from  his  work,  now  under  examina- 
tion, will  be  confirmatory  of  the  arguments  which  I  have 
previously  advanced  against  the  validity  of  his  conclusions. 
In  the  first  chapter  of  his  work,  there  is  this  remarkable 


**  This  is  incontrovertibly  true.  Through  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms.  Nature  has  scattered  the  seeds  of  life 
abroad,  with  the  most  profuse  and  liberal  hand;  but  has 
been  comparatively  sparing  in  the  room  and  the  nourishment 
necessary  to  rear  them."  • 

In  the  proposition  thus  laid  down,  and  which  the  under- 
standings of  men  are  called  upon  to  receive  and  to  hold  as  a 
demonstrated  axiom,  the  author  asserts  the  existence  of  a 
great  and  most  formidable  law  in  nature,  bearing  with  irre- 
sistible force  against  the  physical  well-being  of  mankind.  In 
one  short  sentence  he  has  called  in  question  and  condemned 
tiie  arrangement  and  providence  of  the  Creator.  A  slight 
examination,  however,  of  the  sentence  itself,  will  lead  to  a 
perception  of  its  entire  falseness.  He  asserts  that  through- 
out the  animal  and  v^etable  kingdoms,  a  principle  of  vast 
prolificacy  prevails.  Thus,  at  the  same  time  that  he  builds 
his  argument  upon  the  prolific  natiu*e  of  man,  he  builds 
it  also  upon  the  prolific  nature  of  the  matter  which  has 
been  created  for  the  sustenance  of  man,  namely,  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms.  If,  therefore,  the  principle  of  the 
increase  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  be  of  superior 
or  equal  power  with  the  principle  of  the  increase   of  the 

*  An  Essajr  on  Population,  bj  T.  R.  Malthus,  A.  M^  vol.  i.  ch.  i. 
p.  14. 
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homan  species,  the  argument  of  deficiency  will  fail^  and  then 
the  only  portion  of  the  proposition  which  remains  wiU  be 
that  of  "  room ;"  and  every  person  must  see  that  it  would  be 
mere  trifling  to  enter  upon  an  argument  respecting  this. 
With  regard  to  the  assertion  of  deficiency,  I  propose  to  show, 
and  that  by  means  of  his  own  work,  that  the  conclusion  is 
wholly  imwarranted. 

The  matter  contained  in  the  eleven  pages  succeeding  my 
last  quotation  is  put  together  in  order  to  support  the  conclu- 
sion, but  is  of  a  character  the  most  vague  and  inconclusive. 
We  may  collect  firom  other  parts  of  the  works  of  this  writer, 
that^  as  he  proceeded  on  his  investigations,  and  was  thus 
necessarily  obliged  to  enter  upon  the  construction  and  exami- 
nation of  compound  and  complicated  propositions,  the  duty 
of  prouiTig  became  to  him  a  matter  of  insuperable  diflSculty ; 
and  hence,  undoubtedly,  arose  the  hurried  and  unreasoning 
manner  in  which  be  has  emerged  from  the  obstacles  which 
here  surrounded  him,  in  order  that  he  might  fabricate  and 
adopt  the  two  principles  which  he  had  intended  should  form 
the  guides  of  his  subsequent  calculations.  He  constructs  his 
conclusion  by  means  of  the  following  passage :  — 

**  It  may  fairly  be  pronoimced,  therefore,  that>  considering 
the  present  average  state  of  the  earth,  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, under  circiunstances  the  most  favourable  to  human 
industry,  could  not  possibly  be  made  to  increase  Caster  than 
in  an  arithmetical  ratio."  * 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  examine  the  nature  of  the 
arithmetical  ratio  here  assigned  as  a  law  of  the  formation  of 
capital,  in  order  to  find  out  whether  or  not  it  coincides  with 
a  well-known  and  universally  recognised  state  of  facts.  The 
two  rates  of  increase  are  thus  exhibited  by  Mr.  Malthus :  — 

•  An  Essay  on  Population,  by  T.  R.  Malthus,  A.  M.,  vol  i.  ch.  i.  p.  14, 
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^^  The  human  species  would  increase  as  the  numbers 
1—2—4 — 8—16—32—64 — 128—256,  and  subsistence  as 
1—2— 3-4— 5— 6— 7— 8— 9."* 

To  put  the  latter  of  these  rates  of  progression  to  the  test, 
I  will  commence  the  first  issue  at  the  period  of  time  taken 
by  Mr.  Hallam,  previously  alluded  to,  namely,  the  year 
1086.  The  following  table  will  show  the  rate  of  increase 
assignable  to  the  formation  of  capital,  under  the  arithmetical 
progression  during  each  succeeding  cycle  of  twenty-five 
years,  and  also  annually  up  to  the  year  1836,  regard  not 
being  had  to  the  fi-actions  of  pence. 


1 

Number  of 

Increaie 

Average  Increase 

CTcletofYeftrt. 

Cjclw. 

per  Cent  during 
each  Cjrde. 

per  Cent,  per  Annum, 
during  each  Cycle. 

^.      #.     d 

£.    f.    d. 

1086  to 

nil 

1 

100     0     0 

4      0      0 

nil 

1136 

2 

50     0     0 

2      0      0 

1136 

1161 

3 

33     6     8 

1      6      8 

1161 

1186 

4 

25     0     0 

1      0      0 

1186 

1211 

5 

20     0     0 

0    16      0 

1211 

1236 

6 

16  13     4 

0    13      4 

1336 

1261 

7 

14     5     8 

0    11      5 

1261 

1286 

8 

12  10     0 

0    10      0 

1286 

1311 

9 

11     2     3 

0      8    11 

1311 

1336 

10 

10     0     0 

0      8      0 

1336 

1361 

11 

9     1   11 

0      7      3 

1361 

1386 

12 

8     6     8 

0      6      8 

1386 

1411 

13 

7  13  10 

0      6      2 

1411 

1436 

14 

7     2  10 

0      5      9 

1436 

1461 

15 

6  13     4 

0      5      4 

1461 

1486 

16 

6     5     0 

0      5      0 

1486 

1511 

17 

6  17     8 

0      4      8 

1511 

1536 

18 

5  11     1 

0      4      5 

1536 

1561 

19 

5     5     3 

0      4      3 

1561 

1586 

20 

5     0    0 

0     4     0 

1586 

1611 

21 

4  15     3 

0     3    10 

1611 

1636 

22 

4  10  10 

0     3      8 

1636 

1661 

23 

4     6  11 

0     3      6 

1661 

1686 

24 

4     3    4 

0     3      4 

1686 

1711 

25 

4     0     0 

0     3      2 

1711 

1736 

26 

S  17     0 

0      3      1 

1736 

1761 

27 

3  14     0 

0     3      0 

1761 

1786 

28 

3  11     5 

0      2    10 

1786 

1811 

29 

3     9     0 

0     2      9 

1811 

1836 

80 

8     6     8 

0      2      8 

*  An  Essay  on  Population,  by  T.  R.  Malthas,  A.  M.,  toI.  i.  ch.  L  p.  14. 
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Thufi)  by  the  result  of  this  rate  of  calculating^  it  is  shown, 
that  on  commencing  the  hypothetical  argument  at  the  year 
1086,  the  power  of  forming  capital  in  the  year  1836  would 
have  been  reduced  to  the  diminutiye  proportion  of  l-750tfa 
of  every  100  parts,  or  28.  ScL  per  cent,  per  aimtnn ;  and 
whether  we  apply  the  principle  to  the  space  of  time  above 
mentioned,  or  to  any  other,  it  will  be  found  equally  remote 
from  truth.  Now  with  regard  to  the  increase  derivable  from 
the  employment  of  capital,  it  is  a  recorded  and  also  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  the  proportion  of  l-25th,  or  4  per  cent,  per 
annum,  has  been  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  still  is  (taking 
a  general  average)  easily  obtainable,  merely  for  the  privilege 
of  using  it,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  still  larger  in- 
crease obtained  by  those  who  work  it  most  profitably;  or 
those  who  conduct  the  whole  production  and  commerce,  that 
is,  the  general  trade  of  the  nation. 

Thus  we  are  necessitated  by  the  facts  now  collated,  to 
reverse  the  geometrical  and  the  arithmetical  ratios  that  have 
been  advanced  by  Mr.  Malthus,  and  to  assert  that  the  former 
is  more  nearly  applicable  to  the  laws  of  the  formation  of 
capital,  and  the  latter  to  the  laws  of  the  incr^Ase  of  popula- 
tion ;  for,  with  regard  to  the  principle  of  the  increase  of 
population,  if  the  number  1,000,000  be  taken  as  the  hypo- 
thesis, and  the  issues  from  it  be  made  to  commence  in  the 
year  1086,  and  the  arithmetical  ratio  of  progression  applied 
to  them,  the  result  will  be  a  population  of  30,000,000  in  the 
year  1836.  Now  this  we  know  to  be  more  than  double  what 
the  number  recorded  really  is,  allusion  being  made  to  England 
only.  But  in  the  front  of  such  a  course  of  argument,  a  most 
formidable  objection  is  forced  upon  the  attention,  namely,  if 
such  be  the  truth,  whence  could  possibly  arise  destitution 
and  poverty,  which  give,  confessedly,  a  state  of  fiicts  wherein 
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the  aggregate  of  population  exceeds  the  aggregate  of  capital, 
or  the  means  of  supporting  it?  This  question  presents 
matter  for  a  most  grave  and  careful  investigation,  and  though 
involved  at  present  in  ahnost  total  obscurity,  is  nevertheless 
capable  of  an  entire  and  clear  explication  ;  but,  as  my  object 
now  is  that  of  demonstrating  error,  I  am  constrained  to 
reserve  the  elucidation  of  this  part  of  the  subject  for  the 
matter  of  a  future  argument.  I  content  myself  at  present, 
therefore,  with  quoting  the  observations  of  Mr.  Hallam  given 
in  his  commimication  to  the  Statistical  Society  before  alluded 
to,  which  are  these : — 

**  When  he  compared  the  enormous  expansion  of  the  lo- 
garithmic curve  with  the  petty  14,000,000  of  which  we  have 
to  boast  as  our  real  numbers,  he  was  led  to  think  that  there 
is  still  a  great  deal  on  the  subject  of  population  unexplored, 
and  that  the  coumteracting  causes  which  have  in  ages  past 
so  retarded  the  development  of  this  prodigious  force,  as,  nu- 
merically speaking,  to  have  reduced  its  actual  efficacy  almost 
to  nothing,  are  deserving  of  the  most  serious  and  diligent 
investigation." 

I  now  submit  that  proof  is  afforded  that  Mr.  Malthus  has 
wholly  failed  to  substantiate  either  predicate  of  those  two 
great  propositions  which  he  chose  to  advance ;  and  I  cannot 
avoid  expressing  the  utmost  astomAment  that  the  geome- 
trical and  arithmetical  ratios  of  increase  which  were  pro- 
mulgated by  him  as  theories,  should  have  been  received  with 
any  portion  of  credence,  either  by  statesmen  or  statisticians. 

There  is  one  more  suggestion  which  I  feel  called  upon  to 
offer  respecting  this  particular  view  of  the  subject,  which  is, 
tJiat  no  writer  is  warranted  in  treating  at  aUon  the  laws  of 
the  increase  of  population,  who  cannot,  in  the  first  instance, 
make  himself  master  of  the  laws  of  the  creation  of  capitaL 
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Before  I  conclude  this  comment  upon  the  extraordinary 
error  of  calculation  which  Malthus  has  thus  admitted,  I  wish 
to  draw  attention^  in  a  more  particular  manner,  to  the  source 
of  this  error.  Of  his  large  work  on  the  **  Principle  of  Popu- 
lation," about  700  pages,  or  nearly  half,  are  occupied  by 
statistical  compilations,  showing  the  possible  rate  of  increase 
of  the  human  species,  the  facts  having  been  collected  from 
various  countries.  The  conclusion,  as  I  have  before  stated, 
is  indisputable,  and  indeed  is  so  simple  and  obvious,  that  it 
might  have  been  conceded  at  once,  and  thus  have  rendered 
unnecessary  a  vast  parade  of  statistical  matter.  The  premises 
being  thus  granted,  the  fiact  is  established,  and  there  is  in 
the  constitution  of  man  a  generative  power  adequate  to  the 
doubling  his  species  in  a  space  of  twenty-five  years.  The 
author  has  then  proceeded  to  argue  upon  the  fact  of  the 
exercise  of  this  generative  force  to  a  degree  beyond  the  means 
provided  by  the  Creator  for  its  support.  In  thus  arguing 
upon  the  possible  facta  respecting  the  first  principle  in- 
stanced, he  has  neglected  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  actual 
facts;  while  with  regard  to  the  second  principle,  he  has 
iailed  to  ascertain  the  truth  both  of  the  possible  and  the 
actual  His  mind  appears  to  have  been  so  fully  possessed  by 
the  notion  that  his  expansive  principle  of  population  was  a 
mighty  discovery,  that  he  paid  no  regard  to  a  very  high  and 
important  element  of  his  subject,  which  is,  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  man  differs  essentially  from  the  constitution  of  mere 
animal  creatures.  Had  he  brought  into  his  consideration 
the  spiritual  and  moral  faculties  and  attributes  of  man,  and 
reasoned  upon  their  influence,  he  would  have  been  led  into 
another  train  of  argument  But  viewing  the  two  great  facts, 
the  one  at  the  commencement^  the  other  at  the  extremity  of 
his  observation^  the  former  being  the  prolific  character  of  the 
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principle  of  population,  and  the  latter  the  destitute  condi- 
tion of  a  great  part  of  mankind,  he  haa  disregarded  all  inter- 
Tening  influences  and  facts,  and  adopted  the  false  oonclusion 
that  want,  poverty,  and  destitution  are  to  be  attributed  to 
the  exercise  of  the  prolific  principle  of  population. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Examinatum  of  the  doctrines  and  reasomnge  of  MaUhus  contUmed.  — 
He  ie  shown  to  have  tnppiied  abundant  evidence  for  proving  that  the 
cause  of  defieienqf  of  capital^  or  the  means  of  nudntaining  population^ 
is  the  neglect  and  absence  of  good  social  principle  and  action.  —  Not* 
withstanding  his  admissions  of  this  faXLure  of  social  dut/  on  the  part 
of  MMPi,  bif  which  deficiencjf  is  entaHed^  he  advances  the  unwarrantable 
condusion  that  a  sufficiency  for  maintaiking  population  is  not  provided 
under  the  law  of  the  Creator, 

Upon  continuing  my  examination  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Maltlius 
which  is  now  under  consideration^  I  find  that  the  author, 
having  adopted  into  his  course  of  reasoning  the  two  prin- 
ciples of  progression  which  I  have  examined,  and  being 
necessitated,  on  many  occasions,  to  work  out  his  premises  by 
their  strict  inductions,  has,  by  so  doing,  brought  his  train  of 
argument  into  collision  with  another  train,  which  a  self- 
evident  state  of  fitcts  enforces  the  recognition  of.  Thus,  his 
course  of  argument  presents  an  alternating  assignment  of 
cause,  for  the  bringing  about  a  uniform  and  an  accredited 
eflfect  Now  the  eflfect  or  defect  to  be  accounted  for  is,  the 
absence  of  sufficiency,  by  which  the  physical  destitution  of  a 
great  part  of  mankind  is  necessitated.  The  question  then  is, 
whence  arises  this  ?  Now  as  to  the  means.  These  consist  of 
an  immense  and  incalculable  variety  of  matter  furnished  by 
the  power  of  a  divine  and  beneficent  Creator.  This  on  the 
one  side.  On  the  other,  man  cannot  create;  that  is,  he 
cannot  create  primarily ;  but  by  his  labom:  and  his  intelligence 
he  can  modify  and  appropriate  the  matter  given ;  that  is,  he 
can  create  secondarily,  or  he  can  create  capital  or  means. 
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The  material  fond,  therefore,  though  pasedve  or  submimye, 
is  yet  endued  with  the  oapability  of  being  converted,  by  tiie 
active  instrumentality  of  human  power,  into  a  vast  vari^  of 
snstenantial,  useful,  and  agreeable  modifications.  Thus  there 
are  in  operation  two  distinct  agencies :  the  one  creative  pri* 
marily  —  the  other  creative  secondarily  or  appropriativa 

Now  the  view  taken  by  Malthus  of  this  interesting  and 
important  subject  has,  most  unhappily,  led  him  to  the  in- 
ference of  defective  primary  creation ;  hence  his  principle  of 
the  greatly-restrained  power  of  forming  capital  as  ordained 
l^  TuUural  law,  which  asserted  limitation  he  has  attempted 
ike  explication  of,  by  means  of  the  arithmetical  ratio  of 
increase;  and  as  corollaries  on  this  principle,  he  is  neces- 
sitated to  assign,  as  causes  of  the  evil,  that  which  he  de- 
nominates '^the  inevitable  laws  of  nature;"  and  then  follow 
his  frequent  attempts  to  rescue  from  censure  hwman  institu- 
tions, hiuman  government,  and  huma/n  social  action. 

Having  shown  how  entirely  destitute  of  soUdity  the  line  of 
argument  is,  whereby  he  Jias  attempted  to  prove  deficient 
primary  provision,  I  will  now  advert  to  the  many  and  re- 
markable admissions  which  his  work  contains,  on  the  side  of 
wrong  or  defective  appropriation ;  that  is,  secondary  {nrovision 
or  tiiat  wrought  through  the  agency  of  man«  These  abound 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  3rd  and  4th  books.  I  will  adduce 
first  a  remarkable  passage,  in  which  the  ill  effect  produced 
on  capital  by  the  employment  of  the  destitute  poor  on 
manufactures  is  treated  of;  and  also  another,  the  tendency 
of  which  is  to  establish  the  general  ill  effect  of  competition: 
they  are  as  follow : — 

"The  attempts  to  employ  the  poor  on  any  great  scale  in 
manufactures  have  almost  invariably  failed,  and  the  stock 
and  materials  have  been  wasted.  In  those  few  parishes 
which,  by  better  management  or  larger  funds,  have   been 
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enabled  ix)  persevere  in  this  system,  the  eflfect  of  these  new 
nianii£Ekctures  in  the  market  must  have  been  to  throw  out  of 
employment  many  independent  workmen,  who  were  before 
engaged  in  fabrications  of  a  similar  nature.  This  effect  has 
been  placed  in  a  strong  point  of  view,  by  Daniel  de  Foe,  in 
an  address  to  Parliament,  entitled,  '  Giving  Alms  no  Charity.' 
Speaking  of  the  employment  of  parish  children  in  manu- 
£Bu:tures,  he  says,  *J^or  every  akem  of  worsted  these  poor 
children  spm,  there  must  be  a  skein  the  less  spun  by  some 
poor  family  iked  spun  it  before;  and  for  every  piece  of 
baize  so  made  in  London,  there  m/ust  be  a  piece  the  less 
mxxde  at  Colchester  or  somewhere  elseJ*  Sir  F.  M.  Eden,  on 
the  same  subject^  observes,  that  '  whether  mops  and  brooms 
are  made  by  parish  children  or  by  private  workmen,  no  more 
can  be  sold  than  the  public  is  in  want  of.' " 

*'  It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  same  reasoning  might 
be  applied  to  any  new  capital  brought  into  competition  in  a 
particular  trade  or  manufacture,  which  can  rarely  be  done 
without  injuring,  in  some'  degree,  those  that  were  engaged  in 
it  before.  But  there  is  a  material  difference  in  the  two  cases. 
In  this  the  competition  is  perfectly  fair,  and  what  every  man 
on  entering  into  business  must  lay  his  account  to."* 

It  will  be  evident  that  the  matter  of  the  above  quotations 
is  in  the  highest  degree  important^  as  bearing  directly  upon 
the  great  principle  involved  in  the  whole  inquiry.  Attention 
should  be  particularly  directed  to  the  false  mode  here  resorted 
to  for  turning  aside  the  effects  of  an  evil  admitted.  The 
writer  says,  that  in  one  case,  the  proceeding  is  "perfectly  fair," 
and  that  the  result  might  have  been  expected.  But  the  ques- 
tion which  he  had  to  deal  with  and  to  decide  was  the  exact 
nature  of  the  facts :  simply,  whether  by  the  course  of  com- 

*  An  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population,  by  T.  R.  Malthus,  A.M^ 
book  3,  ch.  Ti.  p.  347. 
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petition  adduced,  the  arrangement  of  facts  would  be  injurious 
or  beneficial  to  the  general  capital  If  injurious,  that  efforts 
should  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the  cause  as 
much  as  possible ;  if  beneficial,  that  no  restraint  of  law  should 
be  attempted. 

Again,  he  asserts,  that  the  subject  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  most  formidable  difficulties;  and  he  readmits 
the  ill  effects  of  competition.     Thus — 

"  The  whole  subject  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  most 
formidable  difficulties;  and  in  no  state  of  things  is  it  so 
necessary  to  recollect  the  saying  of  Daniel  de  Foe,  quoted  in 
the  last  chapter.  The  manufactures  all  over  the  country,  and 
the  Spitalfields*  weavers  in  particular,  are  in  a  state  of  the 
deepest  distress,  occasioned  immediately  and  directly  by  the 
want  of  demand  for  the  produce  of  their  industry,  and  tiie 
consequent  necessity  felt  by  the  masters  of  turning  off  many 
of  their  workmen,  in  order  to  proportion  the  supply  to  the 
contracted  demand.  It  is  proposed,  however,  by  some  well- 
meaning  people,  to  raise  by  subscription  a  fund  for  the  express 
purpose  of  setting  to  work  again  those  who  have  been  tmrned 
off  by  their  masters,  the  effect  of  which  can  only  be  to  continue 
glutting  a  market  already  much  too  fiilly  supplied.  This  is 
most  naturally  and  justly  objected  to  by  the  masters,  as  it 
prevents  them  from  withdrawing  the  supply,  and  taking  the 
only  course  which  can  prevent  the  total  destruction  of  their 
capitals,  and  the  necessity  of  turning  off  all  their  men  instead 
of  a  part*** 

Again :  **0n  the  subject  of  the  distresses  of  the  poor,  and 
particularly  the  increase  of  pauperism  of  late  years,  the  most 
erroneous  opinions  have  been  circulated.    During  the  progress 


*  An  Essaj  on  the  Principle  of  Population,  hj  T.  R.  Malthus,  A.^f., 
book  3,  ch.  Yii.  p.  355. 
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of  the  wfiu*,  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  persons  requiring 
parish  assistance,  was  attributed  chiefly  to  the  high  price  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  We  have  seen  these  necessaries  of  life 
experience  a  great  and  sudden  fall,  and  yet^  at  the  same  time, 
a  still  larger  proportion  of  the  population  requiring  parish 
assistance."* 

Again :  "The  principal  causes  of  the  increase  of  pauperism, 
independently  of  the  present  crisis,  cu-e,  first,  the  general  in- 
crease of  the  manufacturing  system,  and  the  imavoidable 
variations  of  manufacturing  labour."  f 

Again :  "  In  a  country  where  the  wages  of  labour  estimated 
in  food  are  low,  and  that  food  is  relatively  of  a  very  low  value, 
both  with  regard  to  domestic  and  foreign  manufactures,  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes  of  society  must  be  the  worst 
possible."  X 

And,  speaking  of  Poland :  — 

"  Yet  here  com  ie  m  abundance,  and  great  qua/niiiiea  of 
it  a/re  yearly  exported.  But  it  appears  clearly,  that  it  is 
not  either  the  power  of  the  country  to  produce  food,  or  even 
what  it  actually  produces,  that  limits  and  regulates  the 
progress  of  population,  but  the  quantity  which  in  the  actual 
state  of  things  is  awarded  to  the  labourer,  and  the  rate  at 
which  the  funds  so  appropriated  increase.^^ 

"In  the  present  case  the  demand  for  labom:  is  very  small, 
and  though  the  population  is  inconsiderable,  it  is  greater  than 
the  scanty  capital  of  the  country  can  fully  employ ;  the  con- 
dition of  the  labourer,  therefore,  is  depressed  by  his  being 
able  to  command  only  such  a  quantity  of  food  as  will  main- 
tain a  stationary  or  very  slowly  increasing  populatioiu     It  is 

♦  An  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population,  by  T.  R.  Malthus,  A,  M^ 
book  3,  ch.  vit.  p.  360. 
t  Ibid.  p.  365.  }  Ibid.  p.  392. 
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further  depressed  by  the  low  relative  value  of  the  food  which 
he  eamSy  which  gives  to  any  surplus  he  may  possess  a  very 
small  power  in  the  purchase  of  manufactured  commodities  or 
foreign  produce. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that 
all  accounts  of  Poland  should  represent  the  condition  of  the 
lower  classes  of  society  as  extremely  miserable ;  and  the  other 
parts  of  Europe,  which  resemble  Poland  in  the  state  of  their 
land  and  capital,  resemble  it  in  the  condition  of  their  people, 

"  In  justice,  however,  to  the  agricultural  system,  it  should 
be  observed  that  the  premature  check  to  the  capital,  and  the 
demand  for  labour  which  occurs  in  some  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  while  land  continues  in  considerable  plenty,  is  not 
occaudoned  by  the  particular  direction  of  their  industry,  but 
by  the  vices  of  the  government  and  the  structmre  of  the 
society,  which  prevent  its  full  and  fair  development  in  that 
direction.'*  * 

In  the  quotations  just  made  it  is  clearly  and  fully  admitted 
that  the  entire  virtue  of  the  subject  is  concentred  in  the 
question  of  the  appropriation  of  matter  by  the  will  and  labour 
of  man.  No  allusion  whatever  is  here  made  to  the  original 
and  appalling  conclusion  of  the  author,  namely,  that  by  the 
law  in  nature,  the  principle  of  the  expansion  and  increase  of 
subsistence  is  not  sufficiently  large  for  the  principle  of  the 
expansion  and  increase  of  population.  The  evil  is  here  at- 
tributed to  the  misappropriation  of  matter,  or,  the  wrong  di- 
rection given  to  labour. 

Again :  also  he  sets  down  as  causes  of  the  evil  deplored,  the 
difficulty  of  confining  improvements  in  machinery, — the  fre- 
quent changes  that  occur  in  the  channels  of  trade — ^the  injury 

•  An  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population,  by  T.  R.  Malthus,  A.M., 
book  3,  ch.  viii.  p.  394. 
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sustained  by  capital  by  means  of  foreign  competition,  added 
to  which,  that  domestic  competition  produces  similar  eflfects. 
I  wiU  now  quote  passages  containing  these  arguments :  — 

"  A  country  which  excels  in  commerce  and  manufactures, 
may  purchase  com  from  a  variety  of  others ;  and  it  may  be 
supposed,  perhaps,  that  proceeding  upon  this  system  it  may 
continue  to  purchase  an  increasing  quantity,  and  to  maintain 
a  rapidly  increasing  population,  till  the  lands  of  all  the  nations 
with  which  it  trades  are  fully  cultivated.  As  this  is  an  event 
necessarily  at  a  great  distance,  it  may  appear  that  the  popula- 
tion of  such  a  country  will  not  be  checked  from  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  subsistence  till  after  the  lapse  of  a  great  number 
of  ages, 

**  There  are,  however,  causes  constantly  in  operation,  which 
will  occasion  the  pressure  of  this  difficulty,  long  before  the 
event  here  contemplated  has  taken  place,  and  while  the  means 
of  raising  food  in  the  surrounding  countries  may  still  be  com- 
paratively abundant. 

"  In  the  first  place,  advantages  which  depend  exclusively 
upon  capital  and  skill,  and  the  present  possession  of  particular 
channels  of  commerce,  cannot  in  their  nature  be  permanent 
We  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  confine  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery to  a  single  spot ;  we  know  that  it  is  the  constant 
object,  both  of  individuals  and  countries,  to  increase  their 
capital ;  and  we  know,  from  the  past  history  of  commercial 
states,  that  the  channels  of  trade  are  not  imfrequently  taking 
a  diflferent  direction.  It  is  unreasonable  therefore  to  expect 
that  any  one  country,  merely  by  the  force  of  skill  and  capital, 
should  remain  in  possession  of  markets,  uninterrupted  by 
foreign  competition.  But,  when  a  powerful  foreign  comp^- 
tion  takes  place,  the  exportable  commodities  of  the  country 
in  question  must  soon  fall  to  prices  which  will  essentially 
reduce  profits ;  and  the  fall  of  profits  will  diminish  both  the 
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power  and  the  will  to  save.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
accumulation  of  capital  will  be  slow,  and  the  demand  for 
labour  proportionably  slow,  till  it  comes  nearly  to  a  stand ; 
while,  perhaps,  the  new  competitors,  either  by  raising  their 
own  raw  materials  or  by  some  other  advantages,  may  still  be 
increasing  their  capitals  and  population  with  some  degree  of 
rapidity. 

"  But,  secondly,  even  if  it  were  possible  for  a  considerable 
time  to  exclude  any  formidable  foreign  competition,  it  is 
found  that  domestic  competition  produces  almost  unavoidably 
the  same  effects.  If  a  machine  be  invented  in  a  particular 
country,  by  the  aid  of  which  one  man  can  do  the  work  of  ten, 
the  possessors  of  it  will  of  course  at  first  make  very  unusual 
profits ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  invention  is  generally  known,  so 
much  capital  and  industry  will  be  brought  into  this  new  and 
profitable  employment,  as  to  make  its  products  greatly  exceed 
both  the  foreign  and  domestic  demand  at  the  old  prices* 
These  prices,  therefore,  will  continue  to  fell,  till  the  stock 
and  labour  employed  in  this  direction  ceases  to  yield  unusual 
profits.  In  this  case  it  is  evident  that,  though  in  an  early 
period  of  such  a  manufacture  the  product  of  the  industiy  of 
one  man  for  a  day  might  have  been  exchanged  for  such  a 
portion  of  food  as  would  support  forty  or  fifty  persons ;  yet, 
at  a  subsequent  period,  the  product  of  the  same  industry 
might  not  purchase  the  support  of  ten."* 

Again,  when  treating  of  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  the 
trade  of  Holland,  he  asserts  it  to  have  been  domestic  com- 
petition ;  and  then,  in  alluding  to  those  branches  of  commerce 
which  had  retained  their  former  vigour,  he  ascribes  it  to  their 
being  independent  of  foreign  power  and  competition,  while 
just  after  there  appears  the  following  passage  in  a  note :  — 

*  An  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population,  by  T.  B.  Malthus,  A.M., 
book  3,  ch.  ix.  p.  402. 
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^  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  among  the  causes  of  the  decline 
of  the  Dutch  trade,  Sir  William  Temple  reckons  the  cheap- 
ness of  com,  which,  he  says,  has  been  for  these  dozen  years, 
or  more,  general  in  these  parts  of  Europe.  This  cheapness, 
he  says,  impeded  the  vent  of  spices  and  other  Indian  com- 
modities among  the  Baltic  nations,  by  diminishing  their 
power  of  purchafiing."  * 

Again,  when  treating  on  Com  Laws,  and  adverting  to  the 
exhaustion  of  the  fertility  of  land,  he  remarks  that,  "  The 
British  Isles  show  at  present  no  symptoms  whatever  of  this 
species  of  exhaustion ; "  and  in  the  next  page  he  adds,  that, 
"  when  we  consider  what  has  actually  been  done  in  some 
districts  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  compare  it  with  what 
remains  to  be  done  in  other  districts,  we  must  allow  that  no 
near  approach  to  this  limit  has  yet  been  made."  f 

I  will  now  quote  passages  establishing  the  £5u;t  of  misap- 
propriation or  want  of  proper  regulation  of  commerce :  — 

^  In  the  natural  and  regular  process  of  a  country  to  a  state 
of  great  wealth  and  population,  there  are  two  disadvantages 
to  which  the  lower  classes  of  society  seem  necessarily  to  be 
subjected  The  first  is,  a  diminished  power  of  supporting 
children  imder  the  existing  habits  of  the  society  with  respect 
to  the  necessaries  of  life.  And  the  second,  the  employment 
of  a  larger  proportion  of  the  population  in  occupations  less 
favourable  to  health,  and  more  exposed  to  fluctuations  of  de- 
mand and  unsteadiness  of  wages. 

**  The  second  disadvantage  to  which  the  lowest  classes  of 
society  are  subjected  in  the  progressive  increase  of  wealth  is, 
that  a  larger  portion  of  them  is  engaged  in  unhealthy  occu- 
pations, and  in  employments  to  which  the  wages  of  labour 

♦  An  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population,  by  T.  R.  Malthus,  AM., 
book  3,  oh.  ix.  p.  419. 
t  Ibid,  book  3,  ch.  xil.  pp.  492,  493. 
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are  expcNsed  to  much  greater  fluctuations  than  in  agriculture^ 
and  the  simpler  kinds  of  domestic  trade. 

'^  In  addition  to  the  fluctuations  arising  from  the  changes 
from  peace  to  war^  and  from  war  to  peace^  it  is  well  known 
how  subject  particular  manufactures  are  to  fail  from  the  ca- 
prices  of  taste.  The  weavers  of  Spitalfields  were  plunged  into 
the  most  severe  distress  by  the  fashion  of  muslins  instead  of 
silks;  and  great  numbers  of  workmen,  in  Sheffield  and 
Birminghami,  were  for  a  time  thrown  out  of  employment^ 
owing  to  the  adoption  of  shoe  strings  and  covered  buttons, 
instead  of  buckles  and  metal  buttons.  Our  manufactures, 
taken  in  the  mass,  have  increased  with  prodigious  rapidity, 
but  in  particular  places  they  have  failed ;  and  the  parishes 
where  this  has  happened  are  invariably  loaded  with  a  crowd 
of  poor,  in  the  most  distressed  and  miserable  condition."  * 

Again,  he  writes:  —  **It  has  been  observed  that  many 
countries,  at  the  period  of  their  greatest  degree  of  populous- 
nees,  have  lived  in  the  greatest  degree  of  plenty,  and  have 
been  able  to  export  corn ;  but,  at  other  periods,  when  their 
population  was  very  low,  have  lived  in  continual  poverty  and 
want^  and  have  been  obliged  to  import  corn.  Egypt,  Pales- 
tine, Eome,  Sicily,  and  Spain,  are  cited  as  particular  exempli- 
fications of  this  fact. 

'^  In  the  numerous  instances  of  depopulation  which  occur  in 
history,  the  causes  may  always  be  traced  to  the  want  of  in- 
dustry, or  the  ill-direction  of  that  industry,  arising  from 
violence,  bad  government^  i^oraiice,  &c.,  which  first  occasion 
a  want  of  food,  and,  of  course,  depopulation  follows.  When 
Bome  adopted  the  custom  of  importing  all  her  com,  and  lay- 
ing all  Italy  into  pasture,  she  soon  declined  in  population. 
The  causes  of  the  depopulation  of  Egypt  and  Turkey  have 

•  An  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population,  by  T.  B.  Malthus,  A.  M,, 
book  3,  cb.  xiii.  pp.  12, 13,  14. 
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already  been  adverted  to ;  and,  in  the  case  of  Spain,  it  was 
certainly  not  the  numerical  loss  of  people  occasioned  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moors,  but  the  industry  and  capUal  thus  ex- 
pelled, which  permanently  injured  her  population."  • 

And  again,  there  occurs  the  following  passage,  replete 
with  important  matter :  —  "  The  fact  is,  that,  as  no  country 
has  ever  reached,  or  probably  ever  will  reach,  its  highest 
possible  acme  of  produce,  it  appears  always  a*  if  the  want  of 
industry,  or  the  HI  direction  of  that  industry,  was  the  actual 
limit  to  a  further  increase  of  produce  and  population,  and  not 
the  absolute  refusal  of  nature  to  yield  any  more."  f 

Again :  —  **  I  can  easily  conceive  that  this  country,  with  a 
proper  direction  of  the  national  industry,  might,  in  the  course 
of  some  centuries,  contain  two  or  three  times  its  present  po- 
pulation, and  yet  every  man  in  the  kingdom  be  much  better 
fed  and  clothed  than  he  is  at  present."} 

I  should  adduce  many  more  passages  of  similar  import  to 
those  now  quoted,  if  I  did  not  feel  certain  that  these  are  of  a 
character  so  strong  as  to  destroy  all  doubt  of  the  quarter 
whence  the  great  evil,  whose  course  we  are  tracing,  derives 
its  origin,  namely,  from  the  miaappropricUion  by  man  of  the 
matter  furnished  for  him :  and  it  will  be  allowed  by  every  re- 
flecting and  logical  reasoner,  that  it  would  be  entirely  out  of 
course  to  argue  upon,  or  even  to  make  allusion  to,  deficient 
provision,  imtil  we  shall,  in  the  Jirat  mstance,  have  established 
the  proof  of  due  and  just  appropriation. 

After  perusing  the  foregoing  passages,  and  then  bringing 
the  mind  to  weigh  well  the  entire  matter  of  evidence  which 
the  works  contain,  it  is  with  the  utmost  astonishment  that  I  find 


*  An  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population,  by  T.  R.  Malthus,  A.M., 
book  3,  ch.  xiv.  pp.  25,  26. 
t  Ibid.  ch.  xiv.  p.  57. 
I  Ibid.book4,ch.iv.p.  116. 
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the  author  adopting  conclusions  imputing  the  social  dis- 
organisation of  man  to  the  laws  of  moral  and  physical  neces- 
sity.    Thus,  in  the  3rd  book,  there  is  this :  — 

**  And  thus  it  appears  that  a  society,  constituted  according 
to  the  most  beautiful  form  that  imagination  can  conceive, 
with  benevolence  for  itB  moving  principle  instead  of  self-love, 
and  with  every  evil  disposition  in  all  its  members  corrected 
by  reason,  not  force,  would,  from  the  inevitable  laws  of 
nature^  and  not  from  any  fault  in  human  institutions,  de- 
generate, in  a  very  short  period,  into  a  society  constructed 
upon  a  plan  not  essentially  different  from  that  which  prevails 
in  every  known  state  at  present- -a  society  divided  into  a 
class  of  proprietors  and  a  class  of  labourers,  and  with  self-love 
for  the  main  spring  of  the  great  machine."  • 

And  again,  in  the  4th  book,  when  treating  on  the  natural 
rights  of  man,  there  is  the  following  passage : — 

"  What  these  rights  are,  it  is  not  my  business  at  present  to 
explain;  but  there  is  one  right  which  man  has  generally 
been  thought  to  possess,  which  /  am  confident  he  neither 
does  nor  can  possess  —  a  right  to  subsistence  when  his  labour 
will  not  fairly  purchase  it.  Our  laws  indeed  say  that  he  has 
this  right,  and  bind  the  society  to  furnish  employment  and 
food  to  those  who  cannot  get  them  in  the  regular  market ; 
but,  in  so  doing,  they  attempt  to  reverse  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  it  is  in  consequence  to  be  expected,  not  only  that  they 
should  fail  in  their  object,  but  that  the  poor,  who  were  in- 
tended to  be  benefited,  should  suffer  most  cruelly  from  the 
inhuman  deceit  thus  practised  upon  them."  f 

The  two  passages  just  adduced,  contain  matter  of  as  much 
importance  to  the  moral  and  physical  state  of  the  human 

*  An  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population,  by  T.  R.  Malthas,  A.M., 
book  3,  ch.  ii.  p.  268. 
t  Ibid,  book  4,  ch.  vi.  p.  154. 
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race  as  the  mind  of  man  can  conceive.  In  the  last,  wherein 
all  provision  is  denied  to  those  who  cannot  find  demand  for 
their  labour^  the  author  declares  that  he  is  oonfideTit  in  the 
judgment  which  he  pronoimces.  Now  I  have  shown,  by  the 
forgoing  series  of  evidence,  that  the  entire  train  of  his  rea- 
soning is  defective.  I  have  instanced  repeated  admissions 
from  himself,  that  he  advances,  in  his  attempts  to  elucidate 
the  science,  amidst  a  mass  of  difficulties,  perplexities,  and 
doubts.  Notwithstanding  which,  he  declares  that  he  is  con- 
fident in  the  truth  of  the  great,  the  all-important,  and  the 
appalling  conclusion  which  he  here  promulgates.  If  I  had 
no  other  evidence  to  adduce  against  such  a  conclusion  than  one 
passage  in  his  own  works,  yet  this  one  alone  would  be  amply 
sufficient  for  annulling  it.  It  is  in  that  part  of  his  work  on 
Political  Economy,  which  I  have  before  quoted,  where,  amidst 
a  number  of  important  propositions  admitted  to  be  uneluci- 
dated,  this  one  occurs, — "  The  causes  which  determine  the 
wages  of  labour."  If  he  has  not  been  able  to  discover  the 
causes  which  determine  the  wages  of  labour,  it  is  evident 
that  he  cannot  have  found  out  that  man  has  no  right  to  sub- 
sistence if  his  labour  will  not  purchase  it. 

To  try  the  proposition  by  another  argument  Subsistence, 
—  the  right  to  enjoy  which  in  the  absence  of  certain  circum- 
stances is  by  this  judgment  denied,  —  is  aflfected  by  the 
greater  or  smaller  amount  of  exdiangeable  commodities 
which  is  circulated  or  diffused  amongst  a  community  of 
people.  These  commodities  are  all  comprised  imder  the 
general  term,  capital  Now,  xxpon  no  other  subject  whatever 
has  so  much  distraction  prev^dled  in  the  counsds,  and  so 
much  contrariety  in  the  enactments  of  states,  as  upon  the 
laws  of  the  formation  of  capital  With  regard  to  them  two 
opposite  principles,  both  called  theories,  have  been  and  are,  up 
to  the  present  moment,  held.     The  one  attributes  the  quicker 
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formation  of  cs^ital  to  restricted  or  regulated  production, 
whereby  the  members  of  a  given  community  are  confined,  in 
a  greater  degree  thwi  they  would  freely  or  naturally  consent 
to  be,  to  the  consumption  or  demand  of  commodities  wrought 
by  the  labour  of  members  of  their  own  commimity. 

By  the  other,  which  is  called  the  "  free  "  theory,  it  is 
allied  that  such  policy  places  an  injudicious  restraint  upon 
the  efforts  of  industry,  and  is  preventive  of  the  growth  of 
capital ;  and  as  an  antagonist  principle,  the  supremacy,  in 
all  instances,  of  the  self-directing  impulse  is  maintained  in  it, 
which  nrges  each  member  to  develop,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  the  material  things  of  creation ;  and,  disregarding  all 
previous  divisions  of  labour  and  the  established  exchange  of 
commodities,  to  leave  off  demanding  or  consuming  the  pro- 
ductions of  others,  just  as  his  own  interest  or  will  shall  im- 
pel him.  From  such  a  course  of  self-impelled  action  there 
is  inferred  the  greatest  amount  of  social  good ;  or,  the  largest 
accumulation  of  things  necessary,  convenient,  and  luxurious. 

Of  these  two  opposing  principles  or  assumed  theories,  it 
must  necessarily  be  that  one  is  fedse.  The  policy  of  this 
country  during  many  centuries  had  been  in  accordance  with 
the  former.  Of  late  years,  howeyer,  the  principle  from 
which  it  derived  its  origin  has  been  so  violently  assailed  as 
to  bring  about  a  most  important  relaxation  of  the  anciently 
recognised  rule  of  commercial  action.  Begulating  laws  hav- 
ing been  abrogated,  freedom  has  been  permitted,  inducing 
competition  and  changes  in  the  employment  of  capital  to  a 
degree  heretofore  unknown.  If  the  former  of  these  assumed 
theories  should  be  untrue,  in  that  case  the  paucity  of  capital 
must  be  attributed  to  the  cause  which  has  often  been  alluded 
to  in  the  work  now  under  examination,  namely,  the  UMireC" 
tion  of  industry^  brought  about  in  a  great  degree  by  the 
operation  of  erroneous  legislation ;  and  it  would  be  wholly 
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unwarrantable  to  argue  against  the  right  of  the  possessors  of 
undemanded  labour  to  subsistence,  until  such  erroneous  legis- 
lation had  been  amended,  and  until  time  had  been  allowed 
for  the  reparation  of  all  its  injurious  results.  This  argument 
has  been  partially  noticed  by  the  author  of  the  proposition 
I  am  now  trying,  for  he  says  respecting  it,  "  This  is  unques- 
tionably a  powerful  argument ; "  and  then  he  adds  a  para- 
graph between  parenthesis,  which,  as  is  customary  with  him, 
throws  the  whole  subject  back  into  its  original  obscurity,  for 
he  says,  "  granting  fully  the  premises,  which,  however,  may 
admit  of  some  doubt"  • 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  theory  of  restricted  or  regulated 
production  be  true,  and  the  antagonist  principle  of  free  trade 
or  uncontrolled  consumption  and  competition  be  untrue,  in  that 
case  the  paucity  of  capital  must  be  a  consequence  of  the 
great  latitude  permitted  to  the  selfish  impulses  of  human 
desires,  which  evince  themselves  in  every  quarter.  But  on 
which  side  soever  of  the  argument  the  advocates  for  the 
authority  of  this  author  should  choose  to  rest  the  case,  still, 
the  evidence  aflForded,  would  be  destructive  of  the  judgment 
pronounced ;  because,  as  of  two  theories  adduced,  neither  of 
them  has  ever  been  permitted  in  practice  to  perform  its  full 
and  perfect  operation,  so  it  follows,  that  the  demand  for 
labour  can  at  no  period  have  been  so  justly  proportioned  to 
the  supply,  as  the  laws  of  nature  admit,  and,  consequently, 
labour  never  can  have  received  its  just  remuneration. 

Again :  the  case  adduced  is  that  of  a  vast  portion  of  man- 
kind being  in  the  almost  destitute  condition  in  which  the 
species  is  found  previous  to  any  advance  in  civilisation  hav- 
ing been  made,  or  the  division  of  employment,  and  conse- 
quently, the  exchange  of  commodities  having  sprung  up ;  but 

*  An  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population,  by  T.  R.  Malthus,  AJML, 
book  3,  ch.  xii.  p.  495. 
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with  circumstances  against  these  unhappy  members^  Aggra- 
vated to  the  extreme  degree  of  human  endurance;  for  in 
their  case,  the  use  of  all  the  animal  and  vegetable  materials 
which  are  adapted  for  sustaining  life^  and  which  are  placed 
within  reach  of  appropriation  by  man  in  his  uncivilised  state, 
is  wholly  interdicted.  If  we  suppose  the  case  of  agricultural 
production,  here  recourse  to  unappropriated  land  is  not  per- 
mitted ;  it  is  reserved  for  those  who  may  hereafter  be  rich 
enough  to  demand  its  productions.  Likewise  of  all  animal 
noinisliment  that  is  found  in  the  fields,  the  woods,  and  the 
waters.  Also  of  every  other  kind  of  matter  which  can  con- 
duce to  the  subsistence  or  comfort  of  man.  These  are  all 
decreed,  by  the  usages  and  laws  of  civiUsed  life,  to  be  for 
the  sport  or  the  luxurious  indulgence  of  those  who  already 
possess  abundance.  In  such  a  state  of  conventional  regula- 
tion, those  of  mankind  who  occupy  the  lowest  grade  in  their 
respective  communities  can  only  procure  subsistence  by  oflfer- 
ing  their  labour  for  hire.  To  this  offer  the  reply  is,  the  labour 
market  is  overstocked,  capital  is  deficient;  and  as  to  deficient 
capital,  I  submit  that  I  have  shown  that  it  cannot  be  assigned 
to  any  other  cause  than  defective  appropriatioTL 

How  unjust  and  how  horrid,  then,  is  the  attempt  which 
this  writer  has  made  to  take  off  from  man  and  to  cast  upon 
the  Creator  the  responsibility  of  those  derangements  that 
abound  in  the  human  condition,  and  which  occurs  so  often  in 
his  general  argument,  and  which  is  strongly  set  forth  in  the 
following  passage :  — 

"  After  the  public  notice  which  I  have  proposed  had  been 
given,  and  the  system  of  poor  laws  had  ceased  with  regard  to 
the  rising  generation,  if  any  man  chose  to  marry  without 
a  prospect  of  being  able  to  support  a  family,  he  should  have 
the  most  perfect  liberty  to  do  so.  Though  to  marry,  in  this 
case,  is,  in  my  opinion,  clearly  an  immoral  act,  yet  it  is  not 
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one  which  society  can  justly  take  upon  itself  to  prevent  or 
punish ;  because  the  punishment  provided  for  it  by  the  laws 
of  Nature  feUs  directly  and  most  severely  upon  the  indi- 
ddual  who  commits  the  act»  and  through  him^  only  more 
remotely  and  feebly,  on  the  society.  When  Nature  will 
govern  and  punish  for  us,  it  is  a  very  miserable  ambition  to 
wish  to  snatch  the  rod  from  her  hands,  and  draw  upon  our- 
selves the  odium  of  executioner.  To  the  punishment,  there- 
fore, of  Nature  he  should  be  left,  the  pimishment  of  want. 
He  has  erred  in  the  face  of  a  most  clear  and  precise  warning, 
and  can  have  no  just  reason  to  complain  of  any  person  but 
himself  when  he  feels  the  consequences  of  his  error.  All 
parish  assistance  should  be  denied  him ;  and  he  should  be 
left  to  the  imcertain  support  of  private  charity.  He  should 
be  taught  to  know  that  the  laws  of  Nature,  which  are  the 
laws  of  Grod,  had  doomed  him  and  his  family  to  suffer  for  dis- 
obeying their  repeated  admonitions ;  that  he  had  no  claim  of 
right  on  society  for  the  smallest  portion  of  food  beyond  that 
which  his  labour  would  fedrly  purchase ;  and  that  if  he  and 
his  family  were  saved  from  feeling  the  natural  consequences 
of  his  imprudence,  he  would  owe  it  to  the  pity  of  some  kind 
benefactor,  to  whom,  therefore,  he  ought  to  be  bound  by  the 
strongest  ties  of  gratitude."  * 

The  declaration, — "He  should  be  taught  to  know  that  the 
laws  of  Nature  are  the  laws  of  God,"  opens  up  matter  of  the 
most  extensive  and  awful  import.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  the  writer's  observation  had  never  been  attracted  by  the 
fact  of  the  £sdlen,  ignorant,  and  depraved  nature  of  man. 
The  general  subject-matter  of  which  he  has  undertaken  to 
treat  is  that  of  the  laws  made  by  man  in  his  capacity  of 
legislator,  and  of  the  still  wider  range  of  those  actions  of 

♦  An  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population,  by  T.  R.  Malthus,  A.M., 
book  4,  ch.  Till.  p.  180. 
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man  which  occur  out  of  or  beyond  the  sphere  of  legislative 
control  or  coercion.  Before  setting  down  his  conclusion,  or 
connecting  his  facts  with  the  agency  of  God,  he  was  bound 
to  show  that  the  laws  of  man  have  been  framed,  in  every 
instance,  in  accordance  with  justice,  or  the  perfect  law  of 
Crod ;  and,  moreover,  that  all  social  action,  or  the  general 
dealing  of  mankind,  has  been  of  a  similar  character  of  justice, 
purity,  and  truth.  Had  he  succeeded  in  showing  this,  then 
his  great  declarative  proposition,  "the  laws  of  Nature  are 
the  laws  of  Otod,^  —  applied,  as  he  has  applied  it  to  the 
prevailing  condition  of  man — would  have  been  apposite. 
Now  it  has  been  my  duty  to  show  how  signally  the  author 
has  fsdled  in  all  his  attempts  to  elucidate  the  subject-matter 
alluded  to ;  and,  moreover,  that^  in  repeated  instances,  we 
find  upon  record  his  own  admissions  of  failure.  In  addition 
to  this  evidence  of  a  negative  character,  we  have,  on  the 
&ce  of  the  same  record,  admissions  of  a  positive  character 
likewise,  such  as,  that  labour  is  frequently  thrown  out  of 
employment  by  changes  in  fashion,  —  by  the  substitution 
for  it  of  mechanical  power,  —  by  the  productions  of  foreign 
labour  being  brought  into  competition  with  those  of  domestic 
labour,  —  and  also  by  home  competition.  Now,  over  all  these 
extensive  causes  of  rejection  and  degradation  the  labourer 
himself  possesses  no  control,  neither  has  he  the  power  of 
foreseeing  their  advent.  They  are  set  in  motion  entirely  by 
the  taste,  the  caprice,  and  the  ill-regulated  or  selfish  desires 
of  those  members  of  the  community  who  occupy  more  ele- 
vated positions  than  he,  and  it  is  on  these  agents,  therefore, 
that  the  responsibility  of  the  derangements  alone  rests.  And 
yet,  notwithstanding  the  powerful  and  conclusive  evidence 
thus  educed  and  advanced  by  the  author  himself,  for  the 
arrest  of  all  judgment,  or,  I  am  warranted  in  adding,  for 
deciding  in  favour  of  the  weaker  party,  he  has  incautiously 
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and  presumptuously  proceeded  .to  occupy  the  judgment-seat 
of  the  most  exalted  One,  and  under  the  usurped  sanction  of 
the  most  sacred  of  names,  has  promulgated  an  edict,  which, 
if  carried  into  e£fect,  would  consign  a  great  portion  of  man- 
.  kind  to  miserable  and  rapid  destruction.  I  maintain,  then, 
that  the  great  judgment  by  which  the  right  of  the  destitute 
to  subsistence  has  been  denied,  being  wholly  unsupported  by 
evidence,  must  necessarily  fall. 

It  must  excite  surprise  and  great  r^ret  that  Malthus 
should  have  deliyered  a  judgment  so  unreasonable,  imjust^ 
and  oppressive,  and  there  is  only  one  way  of  accounting  for 
it  that  occurs  to  me.  It  is  this :  —  His  mind  was  occupied 
on  investigating  the  great  and  important  subject^  at  a  period 
when  the  horrid  power  generated  by  a  state  of  anarchy,  was 
devastating  the  public  institutions  of  France,  and  invading 
there  the  security  of  domestic  life.  A  state  of  social  confusion 
in  that  country  had  called  forth  many  men  endowed  with 
energetic  and  powerful  spirits,  who,  by  their  writings,  excited, 
in  the  first  place,  hatred  against  all  known  state  abuses^  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  passion  thus  aroused,  they  endea- 
voured, in  the  next  place,  to  undermine  the  foundations  of 
existing  institutions  and  governments.  Now,  Malthus  entered 
the  arena  as  an  antagonist  of  these  writers,  but  was  wholly 
incapable  of  grappling  with  and  destroying  the  main  argu- 
ments of  his  adversaries.  The  powers  of  his  mind  were 
inadequate  to  the  task  of  separating  good  from  bad,  conse- 
quently, he  was  not  able  to  uphold  the  one  and  to  cast  down 
the  other.  Failing,  therefore,  to  place  on  its  right  founda- 
tion the  governmental  principle  of  man,  he  was  induced  to 
seek  safety  by  attempting  to  implicate  the  providence  of  GtxL 
In  confirmation  of  the  line  of  argument  that  I  have  ad- 
vanced against  the  validity  of  his  great  judgment,  I  will  refer 
to  two  passages  in  his  "  Principles  of  Political  Economy." 
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At  the  close  of  this  work,  and  under  the  head^of  the  "Pro- 
gress of  Wealtii,"  he  attempts  to  take  a  general  or  compre- 
hensive  suryey  of  the  subject^  both  in  its  theoretical  and 
practical  development  It  will  be  apparent  that  if  he  had 
been  able,  in  the  course  of  his  preceding  investigations,  to 
discover  and  to  establish  a  great  general  principle,  it  would 
here,  more  especially,  have  been  brought  into  action,  and 
have  served  him  as  a  guide  in  forming  a  correct  judgment  on 
the  arguments  and  practical  results,  the  collective  evidence 
of  which  his  mind  was  occupied  on  considering.  The  passage 
is  as  follows :  — 

"  With  regard  to  these  causes  (alluding  to  the  causes  of 
distress),  such  as  the  cultivation  of  our  poor  soils,  our  re- 
strictions upon  conmierce,  and  our  weight  of  taxation,  I  find 
it  very  difficult  to  admit  a  theory  of  oiur  distresses  so  incon- 
sistent with  the  theory  of  our  comparative  prosperity.  While 
the  greatest  quantity  of  our  poor  lands  were  in  cultivation ; 
while  there  were  more  than  usual  restrictions  upon  com- 
merce, and  very  little  com  was  imported ;  and  while  taxation 
was  at  its  height,  the  country  confessedly  increased  in  wealth 
with  a  rapidity  never  known  before.  Since  some  of  our 
poorest  lands  have  been  thrown  out  of  cultivation ;  since  the 
peace  has  removed  many  of  our  restrictions  upon  commerce, 
and,  notwithstanding  our  com  laws,  we  have  imported  a  great 
quantity  of  com ;  and  since  seventeen  millions  of  taxes  have 
been  taken  off  from  the  people,  we  have  experienced  the 
greatest  degree  of  distress,  both  among  capitalists  and  la- 
bourers." • 

Thus,  upon  remarking  on  the  acknowledged  rapid  increase 
of  capital,  or  prosperity,  at  one  period,  and  then  upon  the  de- 
clining rate  of  increase  of  capital,  or  adversity,  at  another,  he 

•  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  by  T.  R.  Malthus,  A.M.,  sect  10, 
ch.  i.  p.  418. 
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is  necessitate^^  by  the  matter  of  &ct,  to  assign  the  state 
of  prosperity  to  a  period  when  restrictions  or  regulations 
upon  commerce  existed  to  a  greater  d^ree ;  and  the  state  of 
adversity  to  a  period  when  many  restrictive  regulations  had 
been  abolished^  and  much  more  freedom  of  commerce  pre- 
vailed. He  contents  himself,  however,  merely  with  direct- 
ing attention  to  this  state  of  facts  in  practice,  which,  in 
appearance,  attaches  confirmation  to  the  asserted  theory  of 
restricted  or  r^ulated  commerce,  and,  by  consequence,  falsi- 
fication to  its  opposite,  or  the  theory  of  unr^ulated  or  free 
trade;  and  having  thus  conmiented,  he  does  not  attempt 
to  decide  the  question,  but  leaves  the  connection  of  causes 
and  effects,  though  partially  suggested,  yet  wholly  untraced  ; 
while  immediately  succeeding,  there  occurs  this  remarkable 


'^  Altogether  the  state  of  the  commercial  world  since  the 
war,  clearly  shows  that  SOMETHING  ELSE  is  necessary  to 
the  continued  increase  of  wealth  besides  a/a  i/ncrease  m  the 
means  of  prochicmg.^  • 

What  this  **  something  else,"  or  great  latent  beneficial 
principle  is,  having  failed  to  discover,  he  has  substituted  for 
it  matter  by  conjecture.  This  short  passage  is  full  of  deeply 
interesting  and  important  meaning ;  for,  without  doubt,  in  it 
is  the  opening  which  would  lead  to  the  truth  of  the  entire 
science,  but  which,  hitherto,  human  investigation  has  not 
penetrated. 

The  evidence  which  I  have  thus  adduced  firom  the  writings 
of  Malthus,  bearing  upon  the  great  question,  of  the  com- 
parative increase  of  peculation  and  capital,  shows,  that  the 
conclusion  adopted  by  this  writer,  —  a  conclusion  by  which 
he  has  assumed  that  population  is  made  by  man  to  increase 

*  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  bj  T.  B.  Malthus,  A.M.,  sect  10, 
ch.  i.  p.  420. 
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&ster  than  the  means  of  sustaming  population  that  are  provided 
in  nature  are  capable  of  being  made  to  increase^ — ^a  conclusion 
which  is  adverse  to  the  exercise  of  one  of  the  dearest,  most 
powerful^  and  most  noble  affections  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
man, — is  entirely  without  foundation.  For,  on  whatever  side 
the  question  be  viewed,  it  is  apparent  that  the  fact  is  not  an 
excessive  increase  of  people  as  compared  with  our  power  of 
procuring  means  or  capital ;  but  that  it  is  a  deficient  acqui- 
sition of  means  or  capital^  arising  entirely  from  the  absence 
of  a  proper  direction  or  r^ulation  of  the  national  will,  the 
absence  of  good  social  action,  or  that  union  and  combination 
which  are  indispensably  necessary  for  insuring  human  main- 
tenance. 
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The  defective  character  of  ffte  writings  of  the  school  of  the  Political 
Economists  shown  by  a  reference  to  the  worh  of  Dvgald  Stewart  — 
The  moral  characteristics  of  the  science  declared  by  this  writer,  —  He 
notices  the  absence  from  the  writings  of  the  schoolmen  of  simple  fwn'- 
damental  principles  and  premises.  —  He  directs  attention  to  the  danger 
of  relying  on  the  mere  opinions  of  men  who  are  called  men  of  ex- 
perience.  —  He  enters  upon  an  examination  of  Dr.  Smithes  reasonings. 

—  He  declares  his  partial  agreement  with  him^  as  well  as  his  partial  dis* 
agreement.  —  He  declares  that  he  has  to  differ  from  him  widely  on  the 
first  principles  of  the  science.  —  He  states  the  substance  of  this  difference. 

—  He  enters  upon  an  examination  of  Adam  Smithes  reasonings  on  the 
cause  of  value.  — He  declares  Adam  Smithes  arguments  on  this  great  e&- 
mentary  point  to  be  unsatisfactory  and  fallacious.  —  He  suggests  a  solution 
of  the  cause  of  value. 

The  evidence  to  which  I  will  have  recourse,  in  the  next  place, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  character  and  quality  of 
our  prevailing  Political  Economy  shall  be  derived  from  the 
writings  of  Dugald  Stewart.  This  thoughtful  and  philo- 
sophical inquirer,  having  become  deeply  interested  in  the 
science  of  Political  Economy  itself,  became  also  deeply  in- 
terest^ in  the  labours  of  his  contemporary  and  friend  Adam 
Smith.  Hence,  those  two  volumes  of  his  works  which  com- 
prise hi^  labours  on  this  subject,  contain  very  elaborate  dis- 
quisitions both  on  the  original  matter  which  the  subject 
presents,  and  on  the  particular  views  and  conclusions  that 
have  been  presented  to  the  world  by  Adam  Smith,  and  by 
those  who,  at  the  period  when  Dugald  Stewart  wrote,  con- 
stituted the  school  of  Economists. 

On  commencing  an  examination  of  the  character  of  Dugald 
Stewart's  writings  on  Political  Economy,  I  have  to  invite  the 
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attention  of  the  reader  to  one  very  important  feature^  a  fes^ 
tore  which  honourably  distinguishes  this  writer  from  so  many 
others  who  have  written  on  the  subject  The  feature  alluded 
to,  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  great  element  of  moral 
principle  that  is  inherent  in  the  subject,  followed  by  a  de- 
claration tiiat  it  is  the  duiy  of  writers  on  Political  Economy 
to  show  the  courses  by  which  diffusion  or  distribution  of 
wealth  is  to  be  accomplished,  instead  of  bendiiig  and  distort- 
ing their  talents  in  order  to  suit  the  taste  and  the  will  of  the 
world,  or  lending  themselves  to  the  ignoble  course  of  showing 
and  commending  the  way  by  which  individual  men  may  ac- 
quire the  largest  amount  of  riches,  may  command  the  utmost 
degree  of  luxiuy  and  enjoyment,  for  themselves. 

On  commencing  his  work,  Dugald  Stewart  makes  allusion 
to  that  lamentable  deficiency  which  prevails  with  all  members 
of  the  school  of  Economists,  namely,  the  absence  of  simple 
fundamental  principles,  or  sound  premises,  on  which  to  begin, 
and  afterwards  to  raise,  the  structure  of  their  reasoning. 
Treating  of  the  use  and  value  of  the  fundamental  principles,  he 
says :  —  ^^  Such  are  the  speculations  which  aim  at  ascertaining 
those  fundamental  principles  which  Lord  Bacon  has  so  sig- 
nificantly and  so  happily  described  as,  ^  Leges  legum,'  &c.  .  . 
I  shall  only  mention,  at  present,  the  effect  it  would  neces- 
sarily have  in  keeping  constantly  before  the  mind  of  the 
speculative  poUtician  the  Sta/ndard  by  which  the  wisdom  and 
expediency  of  any  institution  is  to  be  estimated,  and  in  check- 
ing those  partial  views  of  human  aflfisdrs  which  have  led  so 
many  eminent  writers,  in  their  zeal  for  the  advancement  of 
National  Kiches,  to  overlook  the  more  essential  objects  of 
Pol/Uical  UnioTU^  * 

The  quotation  I  will  next  make  is  one  by  which  the  writer 

♦  Dugald  Stewart's  Works,  vol.  viii.  ch.  L  p.  10. 
K  3 
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gives  a  salutary  warning  against  trusting  too  much  to  the 
opmions  of  any  class  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  determining  on 
particular  courses  of  national  trada  He  says :  —  "  For  specu- 
lations which  embrace  so  complicated  a  variety  of  objects,  the 
details  of  a  particular  branch  of  trade  are  surely  not  the  best 
preparation;  nor  is  that  quick-sighted  regard  to  personal 
interest  which  commercial  pursuits  communicate,  necessarily 
accompanied  with  views  equally  just  concerning  questions  of 
public  utility.  The  truth  is,  liiat  no  wise  statesman  will 
reckon  much  on  the  disinterested  benevolence  of  any  one 
order  of  individuals ;  and  the  only  occasions  on  which  their 
professional  knowledge  is  likely  to  be  turned  to  national  ad- 
vantage, is  when  the  interest  of  their  order,  and  the  interest 
of  the  community,  are  one  and  the  same.  That  this  is  less 
the  case  with  manufacturers  and  merchants  than  with  farmers 
and  country  gentlemen,  is  frequently  remarked  by  Mr.  Smith 
in  the  course  of  his  inquiry,  and  the  same  observation  has 
been  sanctioned  by  a  still  more  unexceptionable  authority, 
that  of  Sir  Josiah  Child.  '  Merchants,'  says  this  veiy  intel- 
ligent and  liberal  writer,  who  was  himself  in  an  eminent 
d^ree  conversant  with  the  practical  details  of  trade,  *  Mer- 
chants, while  they  are  in  the  busy  and  eager  prosecution  of 
their  particular  objects,  although  they  be  very  wise  and  good 
men,  are  not  always  the  best  judges  of  commerce,  as  it  relates 
to  the  power  and  profit  of  a  kingdom.  The  reason  may  be, 
because  their  eyes  are  so  continually  fixed  on  what  makes  for 
their  peculiar  gain  or  loss,  that  they  have  no  leisure  to  expa- 
tiate, or  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  what  is  most  advantageous 
for  the  kingdom  in  generaL'  "• 

By  the  matter  of  this  passage  a  warning  is  given  against 
the  adoption  of  that  weak  policy  which  so  many  inefficient 
statesmen,  or  men  of  mere  expediency,  are  induced  to  adopts 

^Dugald  Stewart*8  Works,  vol.  viii.  ch.  I.  p.  15. 
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for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  that  popular  applause  and  sup- 
port^ by  which  alone  they  can  attain  and  preserve  to  them- 
selves an  influential  and  powerful  position.  Having  no  well- 
founded  opinions  of  their  own,  no  clear  view  of  the  subject,  or 
weU-arranged  and  well-digested  data  from  which  they  might 
derive  a  comprehensive  judgment^  they  seek  to  rely  on  the 
opinions  of  other  men.  This  in^ciency  and  looseness,  they 
are  glad  to  call  and  to  dignify  by  the  name  of  liberality,  and 
to  get  a  nation  to  believe  that  the  issues  of  such  imperception 
and  admitted  weakness  of  intellectual  vision,  constitute  liberal 
and  enlightened  policy.  Instead  of  persevering  in  an  explora- 
tion and  discovery  of  that  which  Lord  Bacon  has  so  philoso- 
phically described  by  the  two  words  *  Leges  legum,'  that  is,  the 
ruUural  Uvw  being  first  discovered,  and  being  discovered  and 
clearly  laid  down,  then  made  tiie  foundation  of  national  law, 
it  IB  sought  to  abandon  the  pursuit  of  a  knowledge  of  natural 
law  altogether,  and  to  adopt  that  freedom  of  action  in  its 
placet,  which  has  no  law  at  all  appertaining  to  it. 

Again,  the  author  writes  as  follows :  —  "  According  to  the 
idea  of  Political  Economy  which  I  have  adopted,  this  science 
is  not  confined  to  any  particular  description  of  laws,  or  to  any 
particular  department  of  the  general  science  of  legislation. 
Among  the  means,  for  example,  of  advancing  national  wealthy 
what  so  d£cacious  as  the  laws  which  give  security  to  the 
right  of  property,  and  check  an  inordinate  inequality  in  its 
distribution?  To  secure  these  ends,  is  one  great  aim  both  of 
civU  and  criminal  jurisprudence;  and  therefore,  even  those 
r^ulations  which  appear,  on  a  superficial  view,  to  be  al- 
together foreign  to  the  subject  of  national  resources,  may 
yet  involve  in  their  consequences  the  most  effectual  provisions 
by  which  national  resources  are  to  be  secured  and  augmented. 

^^  The  science  of  Political  Economy,  considered  in  its  most 
es^jmve  signification,   as  comprehending  every  regulation 
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which  affects  the  sum  of  national  improvement  and  enjoy- 
ment, must  necessarily  induce  discussions  of  a  still  more 
miscellaneous  nature.  Among  its  various  objects,  however, 
one  of  the  most  important  is  the  solution  of  that  problem 
which  Mr.  Burke  has  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in 
legislation  —  *  to  ascertain  what  the  State  ought  to  take  upon 
itself  to  direct  by  the  public  wisdom,  and  what  it  ought  to 
leave  with  as  little  interference  as  possible,  to  individual  dis- 
cretion '  ...  Its  general  aim  (Political  Economy  is  here  re- 
ferred to)  is  to  enlighten  those  who  are  destined  for  the  func- 
tions of  government,  and  to  enlighten  public  opinion  with 
respect  to  their  conduct;  but  unless  it  be  previously  ascertained 
how  far  the  legitimate  province  of  the  Statesman  extends,  it 
is  impossible  to  draw  the  line  distinctly  between  those  sub- 
jects which  belong  properly  to  the  science  of  legislation,  and 
those  of  which  the  regulation  ought  to  be  intrusted  to  the 
selfish  passions  and  motives  inseparable  from  human  nature." 

"I  have  dwelt  longer  on  this  subject,  as  I  was  anxious  to 
point  out  its  intimate  connexion  with  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind.  The  only  infallible  rules  of  political  wisdom 
are  founded  ultimately  on  a  knowledge  of  the  prevailing 
springs  of  human  action,  and  he  who  loses  himself  in  the 
details  of  the  social  mechanism,  while  he  overlooks  those 
moral  powers  which  give  motion  to  the  whole,  though  he 
may  accumulate  a  mass  of  information  highly  useful  in  the 
pursuits  of  private  life,  must  remain  in  total  ignorance  of 
those  primary  causes  on  which  depend  the  prosperity  and 
safety  of  nations." 

**  Nor  is  it  in  this  respect  alone  that  the  sciences  of  Morals 
and  of  Politics  are  related  to  each  other ;  it  is  justly  and  pro- 
foundly remarked,  in  one  of  the  oldest  fragments  now  extant 
of  Grecian  philosophy,  that>  *  among  the  external  circum- 
stances necessary  to  the  happiness  of  the  individual,  the  first 
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place  is  due  to  a  weU-constituted  State,  without  wliich  the 
rational  and  social  animal  is  imperfect,  and  imable  to  fulfil 
the  purpose  of  its  being.'  I  shall  afterwards  endeavour  to 
show  that  this  observation  applies  with  far  less  force  to  that 
part  of  the  political  order  which  depends  immediately  on  the 
form  of  government,  than  to  the  sjrstem  of  Political  Economy 
which  that  government  encourages.  At  present  I  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  suggesting  in  general,  in  confirmation  of  the 
Pythagorean  maxim  just  now  quoted,  that  it  is  in  the  political 
union,  and  in  the  gradual  improvement  of  which  it  is  sus- 
ceptible, that  the  chief  provision  has  been  made  for  a  gradual 
development  of  our  faculties,  and  for  a  proportionate  enlarge- 
ment of  our  capacities  of  enjoyment ;  insomuch  that  it  may 
be  confidently  affirmed,  that  by  the  particular  modification  of 
the  political  order  existing  in  any  country,  both  the  intellec- 
tual €uid  moral  condition  of  ihe  great  body  of  the  people 
is  infJEdlibly  determined."  * 

Again,  he  writes: — "  What  is  the  moral  to  which  these  re- 
flections lead?  Not,  certainly,  that  laws  are  of  litUe  moment 
to  national  felicity ;  or  even  that  they  are  of  less  moment  than 
the  theoretical  plan  of  the  government,  but  that  without 
the  vivifying  spirit  of  an  enlightened  people,  jealous  of 
their  rights,  and  determined  tQ  pursue  them,  the  wisest  poli- 
tical institutions  are  little  better  than  a  dead  letter."  f 

The  enlightened  reader  cannot  fail  to  discern  that  many 
noble  and  most  valuable  ideas  are  contained  in  the  matter 
just  presented  to  him.  The  author  of  these  ideas  has  made 
the  noble  attempt  to  raise  the  minds  of  men  above  that  dull 
and  dark  sphere  of  confused,  impure,  and  confusing  mate- 
rialism into  which  the  whole  body  of  writers  on  Political 
Economy,  who  are  received  as  the  schoolmen  of  the  science, 

♦  Dugald  Stewart's  Works,  vol.  viii.  ^.  i.  pp.  16,  17,  18. 
t  Ibid.  ch.  I  p.  27. 
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have  sunk,  have  become  bewildered,  and  have  been  deprived  of 
all  that  superior  light  and  power  of  intellect  by  which  alone 
correct  reasoning,  or  demonstration,  is  to  be  accomplished 
But  notwithstanding  this  writer  discerned  so  clearly  the  im- 
portance of  introducing  within  the  field  of  social  and  political 
science,  the  superior  and  sufficient  light  of  moral  law,  and 
of  bringing  all  economical  courses  to  be  tried  by  the  un- 
£edling  potency  of  this  law,  yet  we  have  to  lament  over  his 
departure  firom  it^  his  falling  away  from  that  very  region  of 
pure  light  from  which  he  has  declared  that  the  lamp  of  truth 
is  alone  to  be  procured,  and  safe  guidance  is  to  be  derived. 

This  remarkable  bet  of  departure  and  defection  from  the 
course  so  forcibly  advocated  by  himself,  has  arisen  frt>m  his  at- 
tempt to  treat  of,  and  to  elucidate,  the  science  without  having 
acquired  an  insight  into  those  primary  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciples which  constitute  the  foundation  of  science,  and  from 
which  alone  correct  reasoning  can  issue.  Premises  —  first 
simple  premises — he  had  not  discovered.  Nevertheless  he 
wrote,  he  lectured,  he  commented,  and  he  taught.  Thus  he 
became  inextricably  involved  in  that  labyrinth  which  he  has 
so  well  described  as  follows  :— 

^^  The  only  InfEdlible  rules  of  political  wisdom  are  founded, 
ultimately*,  on  a  knowledge  of  the  prevailing  springs  of  human 
action ;  and  he  who  loses  himself  in  the  details  of  the  social 
mechanism,  while  he  overlooks  those  moral  powers  which 
give  motion  to  the  whole,  though  he  may  accumulate  a  mass 
of  information  highly  usefal  in  the  pursuits  of  private  life, 
must  remain  in  total  ignorance  of  those  primary  causes  on 
which  depend  the  prosperity  and  safely  of  nations.''  I  have 
now  to  show  that  the  author  has  immersed  himself  in  that 
sad  state  of  things  which  he  has  here  described. 

*  I  submit  that  the  word  primarily  ought  to  be  subsUtuied  for  M- 
tnatefy. 
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I  will  now  lay  before  the  reader  the  first  comments  which 
this  writer  has  made  having  reference  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  science  has  been  treated,  and  also  to  the  science  itself. 
The  loose  and  contradictoiy  manner  of  treating  the  subject^ 
arising  firom  the  absence  of  all  comprehensiye  knowledge  of 
it,  will  be  shown  by  the  following  passages : —  ^^  In  treating  of 
the  various  questions  connected  with  the  general  title  of 
National  Wealth,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  confine  myself  to  very 
partial  views  of  the  subject  The  field  is  of  immense  extent; 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  it  (that  relating 
to  the  question  about  the  freedom  of  trade)  has  been  surveyed 
already  by  Mr.  Smith,  with  so  great  accuracy,  that  little  re^ 
mains  for  me  but  to  consider  a  few  incidental  questions  which 
have  not  entered  into  his  plan,  and  to  examine  such  of  his  fun- 
damental principles  as  seem  to  myself  to  require  limitation  or 
correction,  or  which  have  been  disputed  on  solid  grounds 
by  political  writers  of  a  later  date.  An  outline  of  his  reason- 
ings on  this  important  article  will  be  necessary  for  the  sake 
of  connexion ;  but  I  shall  direct  my  attention  more  particu- 
larly to  certain  applications  of  the  general  doctrine,  about 
which  doubts  have  been  suggested  either  by  Mr.  Smith  him- 
self or  by  later  writers." 

^^But  although  in  my  practical  conclusions  on  the  more 
important  questions,  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr.  Smith, 
I  shall  have  frequent  occasions  to  differ  from  him  widely  on 
stating  the  first  principles  of  the  science,  as  well  as  in  my 
opinion  of  the  logical  propriety  of  various  technical  phrases 
and  technical  distinctions  which  he  has  sanctioned  with  his 
authority."  * 

The  passages  just  adduced  present  matter  of  a  most  im- 
portant character,  and  that  too  connected  with  the  ddtf  part 

*  Dugald  Stewart*8  Works,  vol.  viii.  cL  iL  pp.  44,  45. 
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of  the  subject.  The  writer  has  declared,  firstly,  that  Adam 
Smith  has  treated  the  great  question  of  the  freedom  of  trade 
"  with  so  great  accuracy,"  that  little  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered He  has  then  declared,  secondly  and  reversely,  that 
some  of  the  fundamental  principles  advanced  by  Adam  Smith 
appear  to  him  to  require  limitations  and  correctUmSy  and  also 
that  these  fundamental  principles  have  been  disputed  on  solid 
groimds  by  writers  of  a  later  date.  Again,  he  says : — 
**  Although  in  my  practical  conclusions  on  the  more  important 
questions  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr.  Smith,  I  shall 
have  frequent  occasions  to  differ  from  hvm  widely  i/n  stating 
the  first  principles  of  the  science.^ 

By  this  matter  proof  is  given  that  the  writer,  like  so  many 
others  of  the  writers  who  have  undertaken  to  treat  of  the 
science  of  Political  Economy,  had  not  accomplished  that  suc- 
cessful study  of  it  as  to  attain  a  clear  and  full  knowledge  of 
its  first  or  elementary  principles,  and  so  has  treated  the  sub- 
ject with  that  looseness  which  is  fatal  to  all  sound  reasoning. 
He  says  that  he  is  ready  to  admit  that  Adam  Smith  has 
treated  the  great  question  of  the  freedom  of  trade  with  great 
accuracy,  and  yet  he  has  declared  that  Adam  Smith's  funda- 
mental principles  require  correction,  and  that  he  shall  have 
frequent  occasion  to  differ  from  him  widely  on  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  science.  A  large  volume  of  weighty 
matter  is  here  presented,  by  which  confusion  cannot  fail  to  be 
wrought  within  every  department  of  the  science,  and  error, 
of  many  kinds  and  degrees,  introduced.  I  shall  have  to  give 
proof  of  this,  by  the  adducement  of  evidence  which  the  writer 
has  supplied  connected  with  his  working  out  the  details  of  his 
subject. 

Another  important  passage,  showing  doubt  and  incorrect- 
ness, both  as  regards  his  own  treatment  of  the  science  and 
also  that  of  Adam  Smith,  and  other  writers,  is  presented  by 
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the  following  passage:  —  **My  two  last  lectures  were  em- 
ployed in  examining  Mr.  Smith's  criticisms  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  Economists  concerning  productive  and  unproductive 
labour.  The  subject^  after  all  I  have  stated,  is,  I  am  sensible, 
very  far  from  being  exhausted ;  and  when  I  recollect  the  dif- 
ferent lights  in  which  it  has  been  viewed  by  so  many  eminent 
men,  it  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  feel  a  certain  degree  of 
hesitation  about  the  strictures  which  I  have  occasionally 
hazarded  on  their  conclusions.  The  truth  is,  that  on  this, 
as  on  most  other  occasions,  I  should  wish  to  be  understood  as 
aiming  rather  to  suggest  matter  for  future  consideration,  than 
to  supports  any  particular  system ;  and  I  am  never  more  anxious 
that  this  should  be  kept  in  view,  than  when  I  happen  to 
dissent  from  the  deliberate  and  decided  opinions  of  Mr. 
Smith.''* 

The  great  difference  of  view  and  of  conclusion  that  sub- 
sisted between  this  writer  and  Adam  Smith  is  shown  by  ano- 
ther passage;  it  is  this:  —  "In  the  view  which  has  been 
given  of  the  Economical  sjrstem,  concerning  productive  and 
unproductive  labour,  I  have  endeavoured  to  vindicate  it 
against  Mr.  Smith's  very  ingenious  criticisms,  not  because 
I  think  it  unexceptionable,  but  because  these  criticisms,  if  I 
am  not  much  mistaken,  have  betrayed  that  profound  writer 
into  an  indistinctness  of  language  which  has  obscured  his 
reasonings  in  -some  instances,  and  misled  his  conclusions  in 
others ;  and,  indeed,  one  of  my  chief  objects  in  dwelling  so 
long  as  I  have  done  on  a  controversial  discussion  of  this  kind, 
was  to  direct  yoin*  attention  to  a  careful  and  scrupulous  ex- 
amination of  those  parts  of  *The  Wealth  of  Nations'  where 
the  phrases  producti/ve  labour  and  productwe  expenses  appear 
to  have  any  connection  with  the  subject"  f 

*  Dugald  Stewarl*8  Political  Economy,  part  1,  book  ii.  p.  288. 
t  Ibid.  p.  292. 
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I  will  now  call  the  reader's  attention  to  anoth»  difference 
sabsisting  between  Dugald  Stewart  and  Adam  Smith.  This 
difference  is  of  a  character  the  most  important  of  all,  because 
it  relates  to  that  primary  or  fundamental  principle  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  science,  so  that,  if  a  knowledge 
of  this  principle  be  not  acquired,  it  is  not  allowable  to  advance 
any  issuing  opinion  as  a  positive  opinion,  or  any  asserted  con- 
clusion, as  an  assured  conclusion,  with  respect  to  any  material 
part  of  the  science.  The  principle  I  allude  to  is — the 
Cause  of  Value. 

The  writer  whose  work  is  now  under  examination  has  ex- 
pressed great  respect  for  Adam  Smith's  labours  in  general,  so 
much  so,  that  he  has  shown  a  great  desire  to  hold  coincidence 
with  him.  Urged,  however,  by  the  superior  allegiance  owing 
to  truth  and  duty,  over  that  owing  to  respect  and  friendship, 
he  has  honourably  called  in  question  the  reasonings  and  con- 
clusions of  his  Mend  on  the  great  fundamental  {Hindple  just 
mentioned. 

Having  made  a  few  preliminary  observations  on  Adam 
Smith's  asserted  conclusion,  that  labour  is  the  cause  and 
Tneaav/re  of  exchamgeahle  value — he  quotes  the  following 
paragraph:  —  ^^ITie  value  of  any  commodity,  therefore,'* 
continues  Mr.  Smith,  ^^to  the  person  who  possesses  it»  and 
who  means  not  to  use  or  consume  it  himself,  but  to  exchange 
it  for  other  commodities,  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  labour 
which  it  enables  him  to  purchase  or  command.  Labour, 
therefore,  is  the  real  measure  of  the  exchangeable  value  of  all 
commodities.*  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  part  of  the 
obscurity  in  which  Mr.  Smith  has  involved  this  subject,  arises 
from  the  vague  use  which  he  makes  of  the  phrase — measure 
of  value."  I  need  not  remark  that  this  expression  is  borrowed 

*  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  bj  Adam  Smith,  hook  I  ch.  t. 
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from  the  mathematical  sciences,  in  which  important  advan- 
tages are  sometimes  gained  by  employing  one  species  of  quan- 
tity to  measure  another.  Thus  angles  are  measured  by  the 
arc  of  a  drde,  and  velocities  and  forces  are  measured  by  a 
reference  to  extended  magnitudes.  This  seems  to  be  the  idea 
which  Mr.  Smith  has  annexed  to  the  word  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  chapter  in  question.  But  in  this  sense  the 
speculation  cannot  possibly  admit  of  any  useful  application^ 
as  he  confesses  that  it  is  diflicult^  or  rather  impossible,  to  as- 
certain the  proportion  between  the  different  quantities  of 
labour.* 

Dugald  Stewart,  like  so  many  other  writers  and  readers  who 
have  endeavoured  to  extract  good  common  sense  from  the  matter 
of  this  chapter  of  **  The  Wealth  of  Nations,**  in  which  an 
attempt  is  made  to  define  the  cause  of  value,  became  himself 
perplexed  and  mystified.  In  this  state  he  attempted  to  cov^  the 
abortive  effort  of  his  co-elaborator,  by  surrounding  and  conceal- 
ing him  in  that  halo  of  mist  commonly  known  as  the  jargon 
of  sdioolmen.  He  has  told  the  reader  that  Adam  Smith  has 
clothed  his  idea  in  a  garb  borrowed  from  the  mathematical 
sciences — ^where  angles  are  measured  by  the  arc  of  a  circle, 
and  velocities  and  forces  are  measured  by  a  reference  to  ex- 
tended magnitudes.  He  has  declared  that  Adam  Smith's  idea 
remains  of  this  character  throughout  the  chapter;  and,  in  this 
sense,  he  says,  the  speculation  cannot  possibly  admit  of  any 
very  useful  application.  Thus  all  sound  and  valuable  sub- 
stance constituting  utility,  and  from  which  alone  simple  prac- 
tical common  sense  and  guidance  can  be  derived^  is  admitted 
to  be  absent. 

Dugald  Stewart  continues  his  examination  of  Adam  Smith's 
attempt  to  define  tthe  Cause  of  Value  as  follows: — ^^That 

*  Dugald  Stewart*!  Political  Economy,  part  1,  book  ii.  p.  360. 
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labour  is  the  real  measure  of  the  exchangeable  value  of  all 
commodities^  Mr.  Smith  attempts  to  show  in  the  second 
paragraph  of  his  fifth  chapter^  by  a  diflFerent  process  of  reason- 
ing, but  in  my  opinion,  one  not  more  satisfactory/ 

"The  real  price  of  everything,"  he  observes,  "  what  every- 
thing really  costs  to  the  man  who  wants  to  acquire  it^  is  the 
toil  and  trouble  of  acquiring  it.  What  everything  is  really 
worth  to  the  man  who  has  acquired  it,  and  who  wants  to  dis- 
pose of  it,  or  change  it  for  something  else,  is  the  toil  and 
trouble  which  it  can  save  to  himself,  and  which  it  can  impose 
on  other  people.  What  is  bought  with  money  or  with  goods, 
is  purchased  by  labour  as  much  as  what  we  acquire  by  the 
toil  of  our  own  body.  That  money  or  those  goods,  indeed, 
save  us  this  toil.  They  contain  the  value  of  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  labour,  which  we  exchange  for  what  is  supposed,  at  the 
time,  to  contain  the  value  of  an  equal  quantity.  Labour  was 
the  first  price ;  the  original  purchase  money  that  was  paid 
for  all  things.  It  was  not  by  gold  or  by  silver,  but  by  labour, 
that  all  the  wealth  of  the  world  was  originally  purchased ; 
and  its  value  to  those  who  possess  it,  and  who  want  to  ex- 
change it  for  some  new  productions,  is  precisely  equal  to  the 
quantity  of  labour  which  it  can  enable  them  to  purchase  or 
command." 

**The  fallacy  of  the  argument  contained  in  this  passage 
consists  in  the  application  to  all  the  various  stages  of  society 
of  a  description  which  applies  only,  in  fact»  to  that  rude  period 
which  preceded  the  accumulation  of  stock,  and,  what  may  be 
regarded  as  nearly  equal  in  point  of  time,  the  establishment 
of  positive  institutions,  regulating  the  acquisition  and  pro- 
tecting the  enjoyment  of  property.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show,  in  my  other  course  of  lectures,  that,  prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  law,  the  only  foundation  of  an  exclusive  and 
permanent  property  is  labour ;  and,  hence,  it  seems  to  follow 
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as  a  necessary  conseqneBce^  that  in  this  rude  state  of  things 
the  only  circumstance  which  could  regulate  the  exchangeable 
value  of  commodities  was  the  quantity  of  labour  which  the 
preparation  of  them  required ;  some  allowance  being  probably 
made  for  superior  hardship  incurred,  or  skill  exerted.  This 
incontrovertible  principle,  accordingly,  Mr.  Smith  turns  in 
various  strong  lights ;  after  which,  he  makes  an  abrupt  con- 
clusion, with  which  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  its  connexion,  that 
the  value  of  a  commodity  to  those  who  possess  it,  and  want  to 
exchange  it,  is  precisely  equal  to  the  quantity  of  labour  which 
it  can  enable  them  to  command.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
this  passage,  considered  at  least  in  its  application  to  the  more 
advanced  periods  of  society,  with  the  analysis  which  Mr. 
Smith  has  given  in  a  different  chapter,  of  the  component 
parts  of  the  price  of  commodities.'^  *^  As  soon  as  stock  has 
accumulated  in  the  hands  of  particular  persons,  some  of  them 
will,  naturally,  employ  it  in  setting  to  work  industrious 
people,  whom  they  will  supply  with  materials  and  subsistence, 
in  order  to  make  a  profit  by  the  sale  of  their  work,  or  by 
what  their  labour  adds  to  ihe  value  of  the  materials.  In  ex- 
changing the  complete  manufacture  either  for  money,  for 
labour,  or  for  other  goods,  over  and  above  what  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  price  of  the  materials  and  the  wages  of  the 
workmen,  something  must  be  given  for  the  profits  of  the 
undertaker  of  the  work,  who  hazards  his  stock  in  this  adven- 
ture. The  value  which  the  workmen  add  to  the  materials, 
therefore,  resolves  itself  in  ibis  case  into  two  parts,  of  which 
the  one  pays  their  wages,  the  other  the  profits  of  their  em- 
ployer upon  the  whole  stock  of  materials  and  wages  which  he 
advanced.*  ^ 

**  With  these  principles  in  his  view,  it  is  not  a  little  curious 

«  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  by  Adam  Smitb,  book  1,  eh.  vi. 
VOL.  I.  L 
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that  Mr.  Smith  should  have  satisfied  his  mind  with   the 
rea^ning  just  quoted  from  another  part  of  his  work." 

"  Another  metaphysical  argument  afterwards  offered  by 
Mr.  Smith  in  proof  of  the  same  proposition,  is,  that  ^  as  a 
measure  of  quantity,  such  as  the  natural  foot^  &c,  which  is 
continually  varying  in  its  own  extent,  never  can  be  an  ac- 
curate measure ;  so  a  commodity,  like  silver  or  gold,  which 
is  continually  varying  in  its  own  value,  can  never  be  an  ac- 
curate measure  of  value.  But  equal  quantities  of  labour 
must  at  all  times  be  of  equal  value  to  the  labourer,  and  so 
on.'*  The  part  of  this  reasoning  to  which  I  would  more  par- 
ticularly direct  your  attention  is,  that  in  which  it  is  said, 
that  equal  quantities  of  labour  must  at  all  times  be  of  equal 
value  to  the  labourer.  What  idea  are  we  here  to  annex  to 
the  term  value  f  In  the  previous  chapter,  we  are  told,  that 
this  word  has  two  different  meanings;  sometimes  expressing 
the  utility  of  a  commodity,  and  sometimes  the  power  of  pur- 
chasing other  goods.  The  first  of  these  is  called  value  in  use, 
the  other  value  in  exchange.  The  distinction  is  illustrated 
by  the  example  of  water  and; a.  diamond.  The  same  distinc- 
tion, illustrated  by  the  very  same  examples,  occurs  in  Mr. 
Harris's  work  on  Coma^  and  in  the  treatise  by  Mr.  Law,  en- 
titled, *  Money  and  Trade  Considered.'  I  have  some  doubts, 
however,  with  respect  to  its  accuracy ;  for  what  is  value  in 
use  but  a  circuitous  expression  for  utility  ?  and  what  possible 
advantage  can  arise  from  substituting  the  former  phrase  for 
the  latter  ?  On  the  other  hand,  is  not  the  idea  of  value  in 
exchange  sufficiently  conveyed  by  the  word  value,  which  in 
speculations  of  this  sort  is  seldom  or  never  employed  as 
synonymous  with  intrinsic  utility,  and  which  in  itself  seems 
to  involve  the   very  nature  of  the  comparison?     Both  of 

*  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  by  Adam  Smitb,  book  1,  oh.  v. 
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these,  and  similar  phrases,  have  been  employed  in  the  present 
discussion.  The  principal  advantage  of  the  common  mode 
of  speaking  over  that  employed  by  Mr,  Smith,  is,  that  the 
latter,  after  distinguishing  the  two  kinds  of  value,  often 
makes  use  of  the  word  without  any  limiting  epithet,  and 
thereby  not  only  puzzles  his  readers  but  imposes  on  himself. 
Thus,  when  it  is  said,  that  a  commodity  like  silver,  which  is 
continuaUy  varying  in  its  own  value,  can  never  be  an  ac- 
curate measure,  the  word  value  plainly  means  exchangeable 
value.  But  this  word  as  plainly  alters  its  meaning  in  the 
next  sentence,  when  it  is  remarked,  that  equal  quantities  of 
labour  are  of  equal  value  to  the  labourer.  Here  the  word 
value  cannot  mean  exchangeable  value,  and  it  is  expressly 
supposed  that  the  exchangeable  value  varies.  We  must, 
therefore,  conclude,  according  to  Mr.  Smith's  definition,  that 
it  was  value  in  use  which  he  meant ;  though  I  need  hardly 
observe,  it  is  an  awkward  mode  of  expressing  the  simple  pro- 
position, that  equal  quantities  of  labour  will  always  be  of 
equal  value  to  the  labomrer.  It  is  in  this  last  sense,  how- 
ever, alone  that  the  proposition  can  be  interpreted."  * 

Treating  again  on  Adam  Smith's  asserted  theory  of  the 
cause  of  value,  he  writes  thus :  —  **  He  (Adam  Smith)  seems 
at  the  same  time  to  have  considered  the  theory  as  mathe- 
matically accurate  in  itself,  but  as  unsusceptible  of  a  prac- 
tical application.  If  the  remarks  which  I  made  yesterday  be 
just,  the  theory,  even  considered  abstractedly,  proceeds  on  an 
erroneous  principle.  In  some  of  the  practical  rules  which 
Mr.  Smith  afterwards  suggests,  I  agree  with  him  very  nearly, 
under  proper  limitations.  But  I  am  unable  to  conceive 
their  connection  with  the  premises  from  which  he  deduces 
them.     I  shaU,  therefore,  endeavour  to  establish  the  justness 

*  Dogald  Stewart*8  Political  Economy,  part  1,  book  2,  pp.  353,  354, 
855,  356. 
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of  my  opinions  on  this  point ;  in  doing  which,  I  may,  per- 
haps, be  able  to  point  out  some  of  the  circumstances  which 
have  misled  the  speculations  of  this  very  profound  writer.'* 

The  reader  will  see,  by  the  sentence  just  quoted,  the  great 
amount  of  imperception  and  of  confusion  of  ideas,  which  pre- 
vailed with  both  these  writers,  Dugald  Stewart  says,  firstly, 
that  the  simple  abstract  principle  enunciated  by  Adam  Smith 
is  an  erroneous  principle.  He  then  proceeds  to  say  that  in 
some  of  the  practical  rules  afterwards  suggested  by  Adam 
Smith,  he  agrees  but  only  under  certain  Ivmitations,  Next, 
he  declares  also,  that  he  is  not  able  to  conceive  the  connec- 
tion between  the  rules  and  the  premises  from  which  Adam 
Smith  has  professed  to  derive  the  rules.  The  worst  part  of 
the  sentence,  however,  is  that  by  which  Dugald  Stewart  has 
declared,  both  on  the  part  of  himself  and  Adam  Smith,  that 
a  principle  and  a  theory  being  true,  may,  nevertheless,  be 
unsusceptible  of  practical  application.  Throughout  the  ex- 
tensive field  of  philosophical  disquisition,  nothing  more  xm- 
warrantable  or  more  unworthy  the  name  of  philosophy  is  to 
be  found.  I  desire  to  point  attention  to  another  weak  and 
most  deluding  feature.  It  is  that  by  which  Dugald  Stewart 
has  attempted  to  take  the  fundamental  principle  of  Political 
Economy,  namely,  the  cause  of  value,  out  of  the  department 
of  physics,  and  to  place  it  in  the  region  of  metaphysics. 
The  writer  is  to  be  absolved  from  the  entertainment  of  any 
intention  of  wilfully  involving  his  subject  in  darkness,  and  of  so 
screening  and  hiding  the  want  of  knowledge  as  to  prevent  its 
detection  by  the  general  body  of  common  readers  and  superfi- 
cial reasoners.  Nevertheless,  the  mystifying  and  endarkening 
course  here  resorted  to,  is  a  lamentable /oo^  The  intelligent 
reader  will  discern  that  all  this  arises  by  reason  of  a  desire 
being  indulged,  and  an  attempt  being  made^  to  write  on  the 
great  subject,  when  a  knowledge  of  the  simple  elementary 
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principle  or  truth  from  which  all  right  courses  are  derived, 
has  not  been  acquired.  In  the  mass  of  ideas  and  reasonings 
just  presented,  three  distinct  agencies  and  operations  are 
mingled  confusedly  together.  Firstly:  there  is  labour,  the 
instrument  by  which  all  the  material  things  of  the  world  are 
produced.  Secondly:  there  is  cost  of  production,  or  that 
matter  of  value  which  is  consumed  in  the  process  of  pro- 
ducing or  procuring  all  materials  and  commodities.  Thirdly : 
the  exchangeable  value  of  materials  and  commodities.  All 
these  are  mingled  together  in  one  chaotic  mass.  The  writers 
not  being  able  to  reduce  their  chaos  into  order,  because  they 
have  not  at  command  principle  and  law,  go  over  themselves, 
and  lead  their  readers  over,  into  the  region  of  mystification 
or  darkness.  The  physical  department  is  deserted;  the  me- 
taphysical department  is  professed  to  be  entered;  but  the 
profession  is  nugatory,  for  the  department  is  entered  without 
any  light  being  derived,  which  might  serve  to  illumine  their 
path  or  to  guide  their  inquiries.  Hence  darkness  and  blind- 
ness prevail  over  the  department  and  the  actors. 

This  unnatural  mingling  together  of  the  physical  and  meta- 
physical branches  of  the  subject  did,  in  all  probability, 
occur  with  Dugald  Stewart,  on  account  of  the  interest  with 
which  he  pursued  his  investigations  into  the  philosophy  of 
the  human  mind.  In  passages  of  his  work  before  quoted, 
he  has  advanced  the  noble  conclusion,  that  all  attempts  to 
establish  the  truth,  rules,  and  salutary  courses  of  a  just  Po- 
litical Economy  must  be  confused  and  futile,  imless  we  apply 
ourselves,  in  the  first  place,  honestly  and  correctly,  to  a  know- 
ledge of  man's  spiritual  and  moral  nature,  his  motives  or 
springs  of  action ;  declaring  that  those  laws  of  matter  which 
are  especially  comprehended  within  the  province  of  Social 
and  Political  Economy,  will  not  be  fulfilled  "without  the 
vivifying  spirit  of  an  enlightened  people."    That  is,  because 
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man  is  appointed  to  be  the  actor  over  all  the  matter.  The 
matter  is  solid,  tangible,  measurable,  subject  hence  to  the 
rules  of  mathematics.  The  vwifyvng  spirit  and  the  mmd 
are  not  so  solid,  tangible,  measurable,  or  gross;  and  hence 
have  to  be  viewed'  and  treated  of  under  anotlier,  and  that  a 
higher  and  nobler,  rule  of  inquisition. 

Following  upon  that  matter  of  Dugald  Stewart's  just 
examined,  there  are  suggestions  by  which  he  has  made  an 
attempt  to  correct  Adam  Smith's  doctrine  on  the  cause  of 
value.  These  suggestions  are  indeed  valuable,  but  still  they 
are  mere  suggestions.  Descending  from  the  region  of  meta- 
physics, he  entered  again  the  department  of  physics,  or  that 
department  of  science  of  which  his  material  subject  forms  a 
part ;  and  then  we  are  presented  with  a  little  refreshing  and 
encouraging  simple  and  good  common  sense.  On  enunciating 
his  own  idea  of  the  cause  of  value  he  says: —  "  The  truth  of 
this  is  manifest ;  for  value  in  exchange  depending,  as  I  shall 
afterwards  have  occasion  to  show,  on  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  demand  and  the  supply."  * 

We  are  here  called  to  recognise  the  character  and  the 
potency  of  that  great  law  by  which  the  whole  physical  de- 
partment of  nature  is  ordained  to  be  controlled,  and  to  be 
reduced  to  that  order  by  which  utility  and  value  can  alone  be 
established  in  social  relationship,  and  made  to  constitute  a 
wise,  beneficent,  and  salutary  economy.  I  maintain,  then, 
by  means  of  the  correct  application  of  this  law,  the  law  of 
proportions,  that  the  large  volume  of  deficiency  and  error 
that  pervades  the  writings  of  the  Political  Economists  is  to 
be  overcome  and  rectified,  and  the  truth  of  the  science  placed 
on  its  right  and  immovable  foundation. 

But  although  this  law  was  so  plainly  advanced  by  Dugald 

•  Dugald  Stewart's  Political  Economy,  part  1,  book  2,  p.  359, 
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Stewart^  yet  he  had  not  discovered  the  elementary  character, 
together  with  the  indispensable  presence  of  the  law,  so  as,  by 
means  of  it,  to  constitate  his  first  or  fundamental  premises. 
Hence  it  happened  that  not  having  succeeded  in  making  a 
correct  definition,  he,  in  offering  his  suggestions,  in  stating  his 
opinion,  and  in  advancing  his  conclusions,  is  found  far  more 
(dlen  to  have  deserted  this  law,  and  to  have  excluded  it,  than 
he  is  found  to  have  been  true  to  it  and  to  have  reasoned  in 
accordance  with  it.  As  it  was  with  him  on  this  great  point, 
80  it  has  been  also  with  almost  all  other  writers,  and  those 
writers,  too,  who  have  any  title  to  be  reckoned  as  writers  of 
capacity. 

Upon  the  great  general  question  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  science  of  Social  and  Political  Economy  has  been  treated, 
and  of  the  state  in  which  it  now  stands  before  the  world,  I 
deem  it  necessary  to  adduce  only  one  more  sentence  of  Dugald 
Stewards  work.  It  is  as  follows :  —  **  The  question  concerning 
the  expediency  of  subjecting  the  commerce  of  money  to  the 
r^ulation  of  law,  is  to  be  considered  in  another  part  of  the 
course."  In  the  observations  which  Ihave  hitherto  made  on  Na- 
tional Wealth,  my  principal  object  has  been  to  illustrate  some 
of  the  most  important  elementary  principles  connected  with 
that  article  of  Political  Economy,  with  a  view,  chiefly,  to  facili- 
tate and  assist  your  studies  in  the  perusal  and  examination  of 
Mr.  Smith's  inquiry.  The  greater  part  of  these  disquisitions 
have  been  entirely  of  a  speculative  nature,  aiming  merely  to 
analyse  and  explain  the  actual  mechanism  of  society,  without 
pointing  out  any  of  the  conclusions  susceptible  of  a  practical 
application  to  which  they  may  lead. '  A  few  disquisitions  of 
this  last  description  may,  indeed,  have  insensibly  blended 
themselves  with  our  analytical  inquiries,  but  in  these  in- 
stances I  have  departed  firom  my  general  plan,  and  my  only 
apology  is,  that  the  limits  of  my  course  left  me  little  prospect 
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of  being  able  to  resume,  in  a  systematic  order,  the  considera- 
tions which  gave  occasion  to  these  digressions.^  * 

I  now  submit  that  I  have  adduced  from  the  work  of 
Dugald  Stewart  evidence  sufficient  to  sustain  the  proposition 
of  negation,  against  the  writers  on  Political  Economy,  which 
I  proposed  to  substantiate  in  this  branch  of  my  work.  But, 
as  Dugald  Stewart  has  advanced  some  very  important  matter 
on  the  interesting  subject  of  usury  and  usury  laws,  I  propose, 
in  another  chapter,  to  add  to  the  evidence  already  adduced, 
by  showing  that  this  writer  has  contributed  to  surround  with 
error  that  branch  of  economical  science  which  is  comprised 
imder  the  head  of  Usury. 

*  Dagald  Stewart's  Political  Economj,  part  1,  book  2,  ch.  ii.  p.  425. 
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CHAP.   IX. 

Ihigald  Stewart  shoum  to  have  commenced  hi*  reasonings  on  the  subject  of 
Usuryy  by  condemning  the  views  held  and  expressed  by  the  philosophers 
ond  statesmen  of  the  ancient  nations  of  the  world,  —  He  adverts  to  the 
fact  of  laws  against  Usury  having  been  adopted  and  maintained  by 
reason  of  the  sanction  imparted  to  them  under  the  revealed  principles  of 
religion^  both  Mosaic  and  Christian.  —  He  adduces  the  arguments  ad' 
tttnced  by  Adam  Smith  in  support  of  these  laws.  —  He  condemns  these 
arguments  because  they  are  at  variance  with  the  principle  of  Free  Trade 
advocated  by  Adam  Smith.  —  He  attempts  to  correct  Adam  Smithes 
views  by  adducing  the  views  advanced  by  Mr.  Bentham. —  He  places  the 
whole  subject  in  an  untenable  and  false  position. 

Ir  an  examination  were  conducted  into  the  treatment^  by 
the  school  of  economical  writers,  of  that  one  branch  only  of 
the  science  of  Social  and  Political  Economy  which  is  com- 
prehended within  the  principle  of  usury,  yet,  by  means  of  this 
examination,  ample  evidence  would  be  derived  for  establish- 
ing proof  agdnst  the  whole  school,  of  the  total  failure  of 
their  efforts  to  discover  the  general  truth  of  the  science.  I 
will  now  proceed  to  adduce  and  to  examine  matter  that  haa . 
been  advanced  on  this  important  subject  by  Dugald  Stewart. 
On  commencing  his  remarks  and  reasonings  on  the  subject 
of  usury,  Dugald  Stewart  has  condemned  the  opinions  and 
conclusions  that  have  been  held  and  advanced  on  the  subject 
by  writers  both  of  ancient  and  modem  times.  Adopting  and 
applying  terms  of  assumption,  of  authoritative  philosophy, 
and  of  self-satisfaction,  which  is  a  course  not  common  with 
him,  and  which  is  quite  ludicrous  in  the  case  of  a  man  who 
has  himself,  and  that  confessedly,  been  unable  to  discover 
the  main  principles  of  the  science,  he  has  cited  and  con- 
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demned  the  opinions  held  by  writers  and  actors  of  the  Greek 
and  Boman  schools :  these  being  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Cato,  and 
others.  The  judgment  advanced  by  these  men  against  the 
practice  of  usury,  together  with  the  reasons  given  by  them 
for  this  judgment^  are  arraigned  and  condemned  by  Dugald 
Stewart  as  being  the  issues  of  a  prejudice ;  as  based  on  an 
absurd  argument;  as  puerile ;  and  as  extravagant  and  absurd 
in  the  extreme.  He  has  then  adverted  to  the  great  fact 
of  laws  against  usury  having  been  authoritatively  intro- 
duced by  means  of  the  revealed  principles  of  religion.  He 
has  shown  how  the  practice  of  usury  having  been  denounced 
and  warned  against,  by  means  of  the  first  dispensation  and 
covenant  presented  through  the  Mosaic  code  of  laws,  was 
treated  in  the  same  manner  by  many  of  the  writers  and 
lawmakers  of  the  second,  or  Christian,  dispensation  and  cove- 
nant.    He  has  adverted  to  this  in  the  following  manner :  — 

"  From  this  prohibition  in  the  Mosaic  law,  the  primitive 
Christians  were  led  to  conclude,  that  the  practice  of  usury 
was  in  all  cases  inconsistent  with  their  profession,  inasmuch 
as  the  Christian  dispensation  having  abolished  the  distinc- 
tion between  Jew  and  Grentile,  the  same  liberality  which 
Moses  had  enjoined  towards  their  own  nation,  became  neces- 
sarily inciunbent  on  them  towards  all  mankind ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, there  is  no  crime  against  which  the  Fathers,  in  their 
homilies,  declaim  with  more  vehemence."  * 

Again,  he  writes: — "The  authority  of  Aristotle,  which  was 
for  a  long  time  almost  despotic  over  the  Christian  world,  co-  , 
operated  powerfully  with  the  causes  now  mentioned,  in 
checking  the  natural  progress  of  human  reason  upon  a  si;b- 
ject  about  which  it  appears  to  us  somewhat  surprising  that 
there  could  ever  exist  a  diversity  of  opinion.f  " 

♦  Principles  of  Politi^l  Economy,  by  Dugald  Stewart,  vol.  ii.  p.  149. 
t  Ibid.  p.  150. 
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That  the  writer  should  have  been  led  to  deliver  himself  of 
such  a  jejune  notion  about  "  the  natural  progress  of  human 
reason,**  as  well  as  about  his  surprise  that  diversity  of  opinion 
on  the  subject  could  ever  exist,  is,  indeed,  a  matter  both  for 
astonishment  and  lamentation,  seeing  that  the  whole  course 
of  his  voluminous  writings  on  the  subject,  comprehending  as 
they  do,  both  his  own  views  and  reasonings,  and  the  views  and 
reasonings  of  other  men,  present  a  tissue  of  admissions  of  diver- 
sity of  opinions  as  well  as  of  failure  of  human  view  and  reason. 

Referring,  again,  to  the  opinions  held  by  the  people  of  the 
ancient  nations  of  the  world  against  the  practice  of  usury, 
Dugald  Stewart  has  written  as  follows :  —  "In  those  nations 
of  antiquity  with  whose  history  we  are  best  acquainted,  and 
to  whom  the  foregoing  observations  relate,  there  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  any  thing  that  bore  a  resemblance  to  the 
commerce  of  modern  Europe.  The  Tyrians,  indeed,  the 
Sidonians,  and  the  Carthaginians,  were  commercial  nations ; 
but  what  were  their  notions  concerning  money  loans  we  are 
left  to  conjecture,  having  no  records  to  guide  our  researches. 
The  sentiments  which  prevailed  at  Athens  and  Rome  on  the 
subject  of  trade  are  well  known.  Plato  asserts,  in  his  book 
*  De  Legibus,'  that  it  had  been  better  for  the  Athenians  to 
have  continued  to  send  annually  the  sons  of  seven  of  their 
principal  citizens  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur,  than  to 
have  changed  their  ancient  manners,  and  to  have  become 
a  maritime  power!  and  Aristotle,  although  he  frequently 
discovers  a  predilection  for  opinions  contrary  to  those  of  his 
master,  does  not  venture  to  contradict  him  in  this  particular. 
The  prejudices  of  the  Romans  against  the  lucrative  arts  and 
professions  were  still  more  inveterate.  Among  such  nations, 
accordingly,  money  loans  would  be  much  less  regarded  in 
their  relations  to  commercial  speculations,  than  as  subservient 
to  the  wants  of  the  necessitous;  and  the  epithet  ^barrcTiy 
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which  Aristotle  applies  to  money,  shows  plainly  that  it  was  in 
this  point  of  view  he  considered  them«  Discreditable,  how- 
ever, as  the  trade  of  a  money  lender  was  at  Bome,  a  certain 
rate  of  interest  was  permitted  by  law,  and  a  variety  of  regu- 
lations with  respect  to  it  established,  which  M,  Dupuy  has 
illustrated  with  much  learning  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Me- 
moir on  the  Roman  Money.  An  interesting  abstract  of  this 
essay  may  be  found  in  *  Pancton's  Metrologie.'  Usury  is 
called  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  *the  inveterate  grievance  of  Rome. 
After  being  discouraged,  he  observes,  by  the  Twelve  Tables, 
and  abolished  by  the  clamours  of  the  people,  it  was  revived 
by  their  wants  and  idleness,  tolerated  by  the  discretion  of 
the  praetors,  and  finally  determined  by  the  Code  of  Justinian. 
Persons  of  illustrious  rank  were  confined  to  the  moderate 
profit  of  four  per  cent. ;  six  was  pronounced  to  be  the  ordi- 
nary and  legal  standard  of  interest;  eight  was  allowed  for 
the  convenience  of  manufacturers  and  merchants;  and  twelve 
were  granted  to  nautical  insurance;  but  except  in  this  pe- 
rilous adventure,  the  practice  of  exorbitant  interest  was 
severely  restrained.' "  * 

Having  referred,  by  means  of  the  foregoing  and  other 
matter,  to  the  opinions  and  judgment,  or  "  prejudices,**  as  he 
calls  them,  which  prevailed  on  the  subject  of  usiuy,  amongst 
the  people  of  the  ancient  nations  of  the  world, —  and  some  of 
the  reasons  given  for  advocating  the  laws  against  usury,  are, 
undoubtedly,  of  a  very  extraordinary  and  ridiculous  character, 
— the  writer  has  then  approached  the  subject  in  its  reception 
and  treatment  by  the  writers,  statesmen,  and  people  of 
modem  times.  He  has  directed  his  chief  notice  to  the  view 
propounded  respecting  it  by  Adam  Smith,  expressing  his 
surprise  that  the  author  of  "  The  Wealth  of  Nations,"  should, 

*  Gibbon,  voL  vilL  ch.  44. 
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after  his  advocacy  of  the  free  principle  of  trade,  have  taken 
such  an  extraordinary,  diverging,  and  contrary  course,  as  that 
of  supporting  the  laws  against  usury. 

The  writer,  Dugald  Stewart,  having  referred  to  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  persons  in  general  society,  who  have  recourse 
to  borrowing  the  money  of  other  men  for  the  purpose  of 
using  it  for  their  own  imagined  profit  or  convenience,  intro- 
duces Adam  Smith's  views  in  the  passages  following:  — 
"  With  respect  to  the  second  class  of  men,  whose  rashness 
the  anti-usurious  laws  may  have  a  tendency  to  restrain  (I 
mean  projectors),  the  operation  of  these  laws  will  require  a 
more  ample  consideration;  because,  in  this  instance,  they 
have  found  an  advocate  in  no  less  an  author  than  Mr.  Smith, 
whose  general  principles  concerning  the  freedom  of  trade  and 
of  industry,  one  should  naturally  have  expected,  would  have 
inclined  him  to  the  opposite  opinion.  Here,  however,  Mr. 
Smith  has  met  with  a  very  acute  and  able  antagonist  in  Mr. 
Bentham,  who  has  subjoined  to  his  defence  of  usury,  a  letter 
addressed  to  Mr.  Smith,  containing  a  variety  of  remarks  on 
the  pernicious  effects  of  our  present  laws,  in  consequence  of 
the  discouragements  which  they  oppose  to  the  progress  of 
inventive  industry.  These  remarks  seem  to  me  to  present 
unanswerable  objections  to  this  part  of  Mr.  Smith's  system." 

The  passage  in  "  The  Wealth  of  Nations,"  in  which  the 
opinion  in  question  is  stated,  is  as  follows :  — 

**  The  legal  rate,  it  is  to  be  observed,  though  it  ought  to 
be  somewhat  above,  ought  not  to  be  much  above,  the  lowest 
market  rate.  If  the  legal  rate  of  interest  in  Grreat  Britain, 
for  example,  was  fixed  so  high  as  eight  or  ten  per  cent.,  the 
greater  part  of  the  money  which  was  to  be  lent  would  be  lent 
to  prodigals  and  projectors,  who  alone  would  be  willing  to 
give  the  high  interest.  Sober  people,  who  will  give  for  the 
use  of  money  no  more  than  a  part  of  what  they  are  likely  to 
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make  by  the  use  of  it,  would  not  venture  into  the  competition. 
A  great  part  of  the  capital  of  the  country  would  thus  be  kept 
out  of  the  hands  which  were  most  likely  to  make  a  profitable 
and  advantageous  use  of  it,  and  thrown  into  those  which  w«:e 
most  likely  to  waste  and  destroy  it  Where  the  l^al  interest, 
on  the  contrary,  is  fixed  but  a  very  little  above  the  lowest 
market  rate,  sober  people  are  universally  preferred  as  borrowers 
to  prodigals  and  projectors.  The  person  who  lends  money  gets 
nearly  as  much  interest  from  the  former  as  he  dares  to  take 
from  the  latter,  and  his  money  is  much  safer  in  the  hands  of 
the  one  set  of  people  than  in  those  of  the  other.  A  great  part 
of  the  capital  of  the  country  is  thus  thrown  into  the  hands  in 
which  it  is  most  likely  to  be  employed  with  advantage."  * 

Thus  the  professor  of  Pohtical  Economy,  speaking  in  the 
person  of  Dugald  Stewart,  has  justly  opposed  Adam  Smith's 
views  on  the  ground  of  their  incoTiaiatency,  seeing  that  of  two 
contrary  courses,  one,  if  not  both,  must,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  wrong.  He  has  next,  in  an  attempt  to  set  aside  as  falla- 
cious the  views  and  conclusions  of  Dr.  Smith,  turned  against 
them  matter  contained  in  a  treatise  written  by  Mr.  Bentham; 
fEUicying  that,  as  the  reasonings  of  Mr.  Bentham  have  for 
their  foundation  the  free  principle  of  trade,  as  assimied  and 
contended  for  by  Adam  Smith ;  and  being  correct  inductions 
from  the  premises  thus  supplied,  present  the  truth  of  ihe 
whole  subject-matter  involved,  so  that  Bentham  is  assumed 
by  him  to  have  done  that  for  Adam  Smith  which  Adam  Smith 
ought  to  have  done,  but  so  signally  failed  in  doing,  for  him- 
self. 

But  this  mere  substitution  of  logic  for  philosophy,  this 
assumption  of  premises — where  no  sound  premises  have  been 
found,  —  and  then,  from  premises  thus  begged  and  granted, 

*  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  bj  Adam  Smith,  book  2,  ch.  iv. 
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inductioiis  being  correctly  worked  must  be  allowed^  and 
fiirtlier  conclusions  being  drawn  with  equal  correctness,  are  to 
be  allowed  by  us  also, — must  not  be  permitted  to  pass,  any 
more  than  we  should  receive  as  solid  and  genuine  money  a 
counterfeit  sovereign,  because  it  presents  to  our  sight  a  thin 
surface  of  gold.  Such  a  course  as  that  under  examination 
has  neither  preparation  nor  quality  fitting  it  for  a  place  within 
the  province  of  science.  They  who  profess  and  assume  to  ad- 
duce evidence,  and  to  impart  to  evidence  its  due  arrange- 
ment, and  so  to  construct  sound  argument,  must  do  so  in  a 
manner  far  better  than  this  before  they  can  claim  to  have  the 
wreath  of  Science  awarded  them. 

On  another  occasion  I  shall  have  to  enter  upon  a  more  par- 
ticular examination  of  the  controversy  thus  raised  between 
Adam  Smith  and  Mr.  Bentham,  and  to  show  more  fully  and 
dearly  the  untenable  and  false  position  in  which  both  these 
writers  have  placed  themselves,  and  how  little  either  of  them 
has  done  towards  a  just  and  masterly  treatment  of  the  great 
subject. 

I  now  conclude  my  adducement  of  evidence  from  the 
writings  of  Dugald  Stewart,  maintaining  that  by  the  evi- 
dence thus  collated  and  commented  on,  additional  proof  is 
afforded  that  the  science  of  Political  Economy  has  been 
placed,  and  left,  by  our  modem  schoolmen  in  a  most  lament- 
able state  of  confusion  and  error. 
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CHAP.  X. 

The  manner  in  tphich  the  population  principle  of  MaUhus^  and  also  the 
doctrines  of  the  Modem  School  of  Political  Economy  were  established  in 
the  mind  of  the  nation^  as  well  as  in  Parliament.  —  Lord  Brougham^s 
celebrated  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  introduction  of  the 
measure  for  reformivg  the  Poor  Laws.  —  His  commendation  of  the  Mal- 
ihusian  principle  of  population^  and  of  the  doctrines  and  scientific  efforts 
of  the  Modem  School  of  Political  Economists.  —  The  Members  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  not  being  prepared  to  caiswer,  acquiesce. 

At  this  part  of  my  examination  of  the  state  of  the  science 
of  Political  Economy,  —  the  object  of  this  examination  being 
that  of  ascertaining  the  quality  of  those  principles  and  reason- 
ings which  have  been  presented  in  the  name  of  the  science,  — 
and  before  entering  upon  another  department  of  the  subject^ 
involving  another  kind  of  examination,  —  being  that  of  the 
manner  in  which  our  modem  statesmen  have  contrived  so  to 
introduce  the  principles  and  system  of  the  modem  school  of 
economists  to  the  attention  of  the  nation  and  of  the  world,  as 
to  procure  for  them  the  most  favoured  reception,  —  it  will  be 
useful  and  instructive  to  have  attention  directed  to  the  as- 
sumption that  was  adopted,  and  also  to  the  positive  and  au- 
thoritative tone  of  argument,  or  rather  of  declamation  and 
dictation,  which  have  been  employed  with  so  much  success. 
The  reference  which  I  have  lately  made  to  the  peculiar  and 
most  important  doctrines  of  Malthus,  furnishes  a  fit  oppor- 
tunity for  calling  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the  high 
and  imposing  name  of  science  has  been  falsely,  imwarrantably, 
and  irreverently  used.  A  brief  allusion  to  this  historical 
feature  of  the  subject  will  suffice  for  showing  how  it  has 
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happened  that  the  mind  of  the  nation  was  so  persuaded  and 
deluded,  as  to  yield  willing  assent  to  those  principles  of  Social 
and  Political  Economy  which  have  been  imder  examination. 

On  the  great  occasion  of  presenting  to  the  House  of  Lords 
a  Bill  for  reforming  the  laws  by  which  the  maintenance  and 
managem^it  of  the  destitute  poor  of  the  nation  were  con- 
ducted, the  most  able  and  eloquent  advocate  of  the  new  prin* 
ciples  and  system,  introduced  to  the  notice  and  consideration 
of  the  Upper  House  of  Legislation,  the  particular  principle 
of  population  that  had  been  enunciated  by  Malthus,  and 
also  those  principles  of  Political  Economy  of  which  the 
system  of  the  modem  school  is  constituted.  Here,  then,  was 
famished  one  of  thoae  important  opportunities  for  the  display 
of  brilliant  talent,  of  oratory,  and  of  eloquence,  that  are  not 
of  frequent  occurrence ;  and  which  men,  nurtured  in  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  and  gifted  with  the  power  of  fluently  dis- 
coursing, know  so  well  how  to  turn  to  the  account  they  desire. 
By  the  perversion  of  language,  the  visionary  and  baseless  cha- 
racter of  fiction  is  made  to  appear  to  possess  that  quality 
which  appertains  only  to  the  solidity  of  truth. 
•  The  spirit  of  reformation  and  of  party  controversy,  which 
had  been  so  industriously  and  ably  exerted  for  effecting  an 
overthrow  of  widely-extended,  deeply-rooted,  and  prevailing 
abuses,  was,  with  equal  industry  and  cleverness,  exerted  for 
the  introduction  and  establishment  of  new  principles  and 
policy,  in  place  of  the  old  that  were  to  be  condemned  and  re- 
jected; for  it  is  indispensable  that  they  who  succeed  in  putting 
down,  should  show  that  some  principle  and  plan  of  building 
up  has  been,  at  all  events,  under  their  consideration. 

For  the  purpose,  then,  of  enabling  the  Whig  party  to'con- 
duct  a  successful  attack  against  the  policy  of  their  adversaries, 
a  special  school  of  Political  Philosophy  had  been  founded  in 
Edinburgh.     By  means  of   the   long-continued  and  ably- 

VOL*  L  H 
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directed  literary  efforts  of  this  school,  the  mind  of  the  nation 
had  been  gradually  led  to  hold  in  aversion  and  in  contempt 
those  principles  of  government,  and  of  social  and  political 
ecoaomy,  which  the  Tory  party  upheld  as  Constitutional, 
though  the  practical  habit  of  this  state  party  was  that  of 
ghowing  that  they  possessed  very  little,  if  indeed  any,  know- 
ledge of  the  real  character  and  scope  of  the  principles  which 
they  applauded  and  upheld. 

The  time  at  length  arrived,  and  the  opportunity  was  pre- 
sented, when  the  new  principles  and  system  were  to  be  still 
more  largely  adopted  in  the  place  of  the  old.  To  effect  this 
involved  an  arduous  undertaking, —  an  undertaking  requiring 
power  of  mind  and  power  of  oratory  to  be  possessed  and  ex- 
erted in  a  degree  rarely  called  for  even  in  the  whole  volume 
of  a  nation's  circumstances.  But  arduous  as  was  the  under- 
taking, and  bold  as  was  the  attempt,  yet  the  leading  spirit  of 
the  Whig  party  was  equal  to  the  emergency  and  to  the  work. 
This  spirit  appeared  in  the  person  of  Henry  Brougham. 
Educated  in  the  two  great  provinces  of  Theory  and  Practice, 
this  bold,  learned,  ingenious,  and  energetic  leader  of  the  new 
school  of  political  philosophy,  tmdertook  the  task  of  intro- 
ducing to  the  British  legislature  her  whom  he  delighted  to 
call  by  the  name  of  Science,  and  who,  he  assured  the  nation 
and  the  world,  was  fit  to  be  enthroned  and  to  be  imiversally 
worshipped  and  served.  Upon  the  occasion  now  imder  notice, 
this  gifted  and  accomplished  advocate  of  the  new  philosophy 
—  appearing  at  one  and  the  same  moment  in  his  diversified 
character  and  capacity  of  advocate  of  the  rights  of  humanity, 
of  a  student  of  science,  of  a  literary  man,  of  acceptor  of  the 
brief  prepared  for  him  by  a  school  of  Pob'tical  Economy 
writers,  of  constitutional  lawyer,  and  of  guiding  statesman  — 
upheld  the  cause  of  political  science,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  to  which  he  had  so  long  devoted  himself,  in  the 
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following  manner  i — ^*  Before  quitting  the  subject  of  popu- 
lation^ may  I  step  aside  for  one  moment,  and  do  justice  to 
a  most  learned,  a  most  able,  a  most  virtuous  individual, 
whose  name  has  been  mixed  up  with  more  unremitting  decep- 
tion, and  also  with  more  wilful  misrepresentation,  than  that 
of  any  man  of  science  in  this  Protestant  ooimtry,  and  in 
these  liberal  and  enlightened  times.  When  I  mention  talent, 
learning,  humanity,  the  strongest  sense  of  public  duty,  the 
most  amiable  feelings  in  private  life,  the  tenderedt  and 
most  humane  disposition  which  ever  man  was  adorned  ¥rith, 
—  when  I  speak  of  one  the  ornament  of  the  society  in  which 
he  moves,  the  delight  of  his  own  family,  and  not  less 
the  admiration  of  those  men  of  letters  and  of  science  amongst 
whom  he  shines  the  first  and  brightest,  —  when  I  speak  of 
one  of  the  most  enlightened,  learned,  and  pious  ministers 
whom  the  Church  of  England  ever  numbered  amongst  her 
sons  —  I  am  sure  every  one  will  apprehend  that  I  cannot  but 
refer  to  Mr.  Malthus.  The  character  of  this  estimable  man 
has  been  foully  slandered  by  some  who  had  the  excuse  of 
ignorance,  and  by  others,  I  fear,  without  any  such  palliative ; 
and  simply  for  having  made  one  of  the  greatest  additions  to 
political  philosophy  which  has  been  effected  since  that  branch 
of  learning  has  been  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  science.*  " 

And,  again,  on  importing  into  the  discussion  of  the  great 
subject,  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  modem  school  of 
Political  Economists,  the  clever  and  powerful  advocate  ad- 
dressed his  audience  as  follows :  —  "I  have  now  to  entreat 
your  Lordships'  attention  to  the  course  taken  in  constructing 
the  measure  before  you ;  but  I  wish,  in  the  outset  of  my 
remarks,  to  take  notice  of  an  objection  to  one  measure,  an 
objection,  however,  which  has  been  more  heard  out  of  doors 

*  Corrected  Report  x)f  the  Speech  of  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham  on 
the  Poor  LawB,  p.  22. 
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than  within  the  walls  of  Parliament.  I  allade  to  the  outcrjr 
set  up  against  the  Beport,  as  a  thing  framed  by  theorists  and 
visionaries;  and,  to  sum  up  all  in  one  word  of  vituperation, 
by  Political  Economists ;  this  is  the  grand  term  of  reproach. 
As  if  only  theorists  and  visionaries  could  be  students  and 
professors  of  the  despised  science  of  Political  Economy! 
Why,  my  Lords,  some  of  the  most  eminent  practical  men  in 
this  country,  individuals  the  most  celebrated,  not  as  rash  and 
dreaming  speculators,  but  as  sober  statesmen,  leaders  of 
Opposition,  ministers  and  heads  of  Cabinets,  men  whose 
names  as  they  were,  when  living,  the  designations  of  the 
parties  into  which  the  whole  country  was  marshalled,  have 
passed  after  death  into  epithets  synonjnnous  with  practical 
wisdom  among  their  followers ;  it  is  amongst  these  men  that 
I  should  look,  if  I  were  called  upon  to  point  out  the  greatest 
Cultivators  of  Political  Economy  that  have  flourished  in  my 
own  day.  Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  remind  you  that  Adam 
Smith,  another  name  which  excites  a  sneer,  but  only  among 
the  grovelling  and  the  ignorant,  that  the  name  of  that 
eminent  economist  was  first  made  generally  known  through 
his  intimacy  with  Mr.  Pitt,  and  by  Mr.  Pitt  referring  in  Par- 
liament to  the  high  authority  of  his  immortal  work  ?  Mr. 
Pitt  was  distinguished  by  his  study  of  Political  Economy, 
though  his  polity  did  not  always  proceed  upon  its  soundest 
principles,  and  when  he  would  have  applied  them,  his  at- 
tempts were  not  always  attended  with  success.  Such  at  least 
is  my  opinion  now,  speaking  after  the  event,  and  with  the 
cheap  and  easy  wisdom  which  experience  affords,  yet  always 
speaking  with  respect  of  that  eminent  man's  science  and 
talents,  which  no  one,  how  rude  or  ignorant  soever,  will 
be  foimd  bold  enough  to  question.  I  think  he  committed 
mistakes;  perhaps  in  his  situation  I  might  have  feJlen  into 
the  same  errors;  but  was  Mr.  Pitt  a  dreamer?    Was  Mr, 
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Pitt  a  visionary  ?  Was  Mr.  Canning,  who  also  professed  and 
practised  the  science  of  Political  Economy,  a  philosophist^  a 
mere  speculator,  or  a  fantastical  builder  of  ideal  systems? 
My  Lords,  I  have  heard  many  persons  object  to  Mr.  Can- 
ning's policy ;  I  did  so  myself  at  one  period,  though  I  after- 
wards co-operated  with  him  when  his  views  were  liberal  and 
sound ;  but  neither  at  the  one  period  of  his  political  life,  nor 
at  the  other,  do  I  recollect  ever  hearing  anybody  bold  or 
foolish  enough  to  designate  that  eminent  man  as  a  visionary 
or  a  theorist.  Then  we  had  Mr.  Huskisson  :  he,  too,  a  Po- 
litical Economist^  and,  indeed,  profoundly  conversant  with 
the  science;  but  I  suppose  he  was  no  practical  man,  — 
I  suppose  he  knew  nothing  of  the  financial  —  nothing 
of  the  commercial  relations  of  this  country  —  nothing  of 
the  distribution  of  its  wealth  —  nothing  of  the  bearings  of 
its  mercantile  laws  and  fiscal  regulations  upon  her  trade 
and  manufactures.  I  really  think,  that  if  I  were  to  search 
all  England  over,  and  to  ransack  the  whole  volumes  of  our 
annals  at  any  period  for  the  name  of  a  practical  states- 
man, —  one  who  habitually  discarded  theory  for  practice  — 
one  who  looked  to  every  theory  with  suspicion,  and  adopted 
only  those  doctrines  which  were  groimded  on  the  most  in- 
contestable results  of  experience,  —  a  pilot,  who,  in  guiding 
the  vessel  of  the  State  proceeded  with  the  lead-line  ever  in 
his  hand,  and  ever  sounding  as  he  sailed,  — -  who  never  suf- 
fered her  to  stir  until  he  knew  the  depth,  the  bottom,  ahead 
and  all  around,  and  left  no  current,  tide,  or  breeze  out  of 
his  account,  —  if  I  were  to  name  one  man  whom  I  have 
known  or  heard  of,  or  whom  history  has  recorded,  and  to 
whom  this  description  is  most  eminently  applicable,  Mr. 
Huskisson  is  the  name  I  should  at  once  pronounce.  To 
swell  the  catalogue  with  other  bright  and  noble  instances, 
would  be  much  more  easy  than  useful.     Thus,  I  might  add 
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Mr.  Henry  Thornton,  an  author  of  high  fame,  whose  works 
were  among  the  first  that  enlightened  ns  on  the  subject  of 
currency,  and  fixed  the  principles  that  governed  this  branch 
of  science.  But  Mr.  Henry  Thornton  was  a  banker,  an  in- 
telligent, skilful,  and  prosperous  banker;  and  it  is  these 
great  men  —  great  as  philosophers,  but  better  known  as  men 
of  business  —  the  Pitts,  the  Cannings,  the  Huskissons,  the 
Thorntons,  who  with  Dr.  Smith,  and  after  his  example, 
entered  themselves  in  the  school  of  the  Economists ;  they  it 
is  whom  I  am  £Etted  to  hear  derided  as  visionaries  and 
schemers.  But  I  have  unawares  named  the  science  which 
was  cultivated  by  Quesnai,  Turgot,  and  other  illustrious  French 
philosophers,  and  have  thus  exposed  it  to  a  different  attack 
from  ignorance,  yet  more  gross  than  that  which  denied  au- 
thority to  the  names  of  the  English  statesmen  I  have  men- 
tioned. I  have  referred  to  the  French  Economists,  and  I 
know  full  well  that  they  have  been  derided  as  republicans  — 
nay,  little  to  my  astonishment,  prepared  as  I  am  by  ex- 
perience to  see  the  effects  of  ignorance  —  for  ignorance  has 
no  bounds.  Unhappily,  science  has  its  limits,  and  they  are 
not  hard  to  reach;  but  ignorance  is  endless,  unconfined, 
inexhaustible,  ever  new  in  invention,  though  all  its  produc- 
tions are  wretched  and  worthless,  always  surprising  you, 
though  mingling  pity  and  contempt  with  wonderment; 
and  never  is  it  more  daring  in  its  inroads  upon  our  cre- 
dulty  —  never  is  it  more  strange  in  the  antic  feats  it  per- 
forms —  never  more  curious  in  the  fantastic  tricks  it  plays, 
than  when  its  gambols  are  performed  in  the  persons  of  men 
dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority,  or  wotild  fain  be  so  attired, 
and  who  really  are  decked  habitually  in  presumption  that 
almost  passes  beliet  Why,  my  Lords,  everybody  who  knows 
anything  of  the  French  Economists,  knows  fall  well  that  they 
flourished  under  an  absolute  despotism  —  that  they  were  the 
great  friends  and  the  firm  supporters  of  absolute  monarchy — 
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that  they  abhorred  liberty  and  abhorred  republicanism  — 
and  that  one  of  their  errors,  in  my  opinion  the  most  fatal 
they  cotild  commit,  was  holding  the  doctrine  that  what  they 
called  deapotisTne  iSgal,  in  other  words,  an  absolute  monarchy, 
was  the  best  form  of  government:  accompanying  their  doc- 
trine, however,  with  this  reservation, — *  If  you  have  a  good 
king  at  the  head  of  it;'  as  if  the  sole  use  of  all  restraint  upon 
power  was  not  foimded  on  the  risk  of  having  bad  rulers ;  as 
if  the  absence  of  control  did  not,  while  man  is  man,  insure  a 
succession  of  bad  monarchs.     But  I  only  mention  this  to  show 
that  whatever  charges  the  French  Economists  may  be  justly 
exposed  to,  assuredly  love  of  a  republic,  or  even  of  rational 
liberty,  is  not  of  the  number.     Such  is  the  presumption  of 
that  abject  ignorance  which  would  give  certain  men,  and  the 
sciences  they  explore,  a  bad  name,  not  even  knowing  the 
true  sense  of  the  words  it  takes  upon  itself  to  use.    Far,  then, 
from  being  with  me  an  objection,  that  these  invaluable 
disputations  and  statements  of  fEtct  have  been  prepared  by 
political  philosophers  —  that  all  this  mass  of  useful  evidence 
has  been  collected  by  them,  and  that  many  propositions  have 
been  made  by  them,  some  of  which,  and  only  some,  are 
adopted  as  the  ground-work  of  the  present  measure,  I  de- 
rive confidence  from  the  reflection  that  it  is  so  —  that  we 
have  been  helped  by  Political  Economists,  men  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  that  useful  and  practical 
science,  and  with  them  I  cheerfully  expose  myself —  and  not 
only  with  them,  but  with  all  the  illustrious  names  of  men 
now  no  more,  and  all  tiie  other  illustrious  men  that  happily 
now  remain,  and  whom,  for  that  very  reason,  I  have  forebome 
to  mention  —  to  the  charge  of  being  a  speculator,  and  a 
visionary,  and  a  theorist"  * 

*  Speech  of  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham  in  the  House  of  Lords,  July  21 , 
1834,  p.  39—45. 
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By  a  just  appreciation  of  the  matter  of  this  powerful  and 
eflfective  speech,  ample  light  is  thrown  over  the  false  course, 
which  men,  although  intending  well  and  honourably  both  for 
their  country  and  for  mankind,  yet  being  influenced  and  led 
far  more  by  the  spirit  of  party  than  by  the  spirit  of  truth, 
have  adopted ;  and  by  which  the  character  of  science,  and  the 
due  results  of  scientific  efibrt  are  assumed,  where  very  little 
science  haa  been  attained,  and  where  the  very  opposite  of 
science  prevails  generally. 

Perhaps  many  persons  may  be  disposed  to  view  these 
passages  of  Lord  Brougham's  address,  so  superabounding  in 
high  terms,  and  so  overloaded  with  the  praises  of  men  and  of 
their  scientific  efibrts,  as  mere  imflation  —  harmleto  inflation 
—  and  that  inflation,  a  feature  so  common  as  to  be  almost 
natural  in  the  instances  of  eloquence  afforded  by  the  gifted 
speaker  by  whom  the  ideas  and  opinions  were  conceived  and 
delivered  to  the  world.  But  it  has  to  be  remembered  that 
all  this  commendation  and  exaltation  of  the  labours  of  a 
rising  school  of  economic  investigators,  who  had  thus  under- 
taken to  deal  with,  and  to  give  judgment  on,  subjects  in 
which  the  highest  and  deepest  interests  of  the  whole  human 
race  are  involved,  cannot  be  made  to  assume  the  character  of 
mere  verbal  inflation,  because  it  was  received  by  the  majority 
of  the  nation  as  true  and  substantial  matter,  and  as  matter 
serving  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  sources 
from  which  alone  there  is  to  be  derived  useful  practical  phi- 
losophy, policy,  and  action. 

Members  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  general,  to  whom  the 
matter  was  more  especially  addressed,  were  not  indeed  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  this  matter.  They  entertained  an 
aversion  against  the  doctrines  of  that  rising  school  of  Political 
Economists  to  which  their  Chairman  and  Chancellor,  Lord 
Brougham,  had  referred  them  as  being  the  school  from  which 
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they  were  to  derive  the  principles  of  "  Useftd  Knowledge." 
They  were  told  by  the  learned  and  law-propounding  orator, 
that  their  lamentable  incapability  of  understanding  the  cha- 
racter of  the  great  subjects  of  which  he  had  treated  before 
them,  arose  from  their  having  n^lected  to  study  and  to  in- 
doctrinate themselves  in  the  modem  school  of  science,  where 
he  himself  had  studied  and  imbibed.  The  learned  Chancellor 
assured  "  my  Lords"  that  they  were  not  scientific  men.  "  My 
Lords"  could  not  say  thi^  they  were  scientific  men.  And  so 
judgment  passed  against  them  by  default.  These  members 
of  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament  who  were  thus  addressed, 
had,  almost  universally,  imbibed  their  notions  of  political 
and  economic  principle  from  sources  very  diflferent  from  the 
Scotch  school  to  which  Lord  Brougham  had  so  exultingly  re- 
ferred, and  with  which  he  had  especially  connected  himself. 
The  Lords'  sources  of  knowledge  had  been  the  schools  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  majority  of  them  had  diligently 
devoted  themselves  to  courses  of  collegiate  study  which  had 
been  laid  down  under  the  authority  of  these  University 
Institutions.  These  courses  they  took,  upon  faith^  to  be  the 
courses  most  useful  and  valuable  for  preparing  them  to  con- 
duct their  movements  in  that  great  battle-field  of  private 
and  public  life  on  which  they  were  to  enter ;  for  enabling 
them  to  uphold  the  great  established  institutions  of  their 
country.  Many  of  them  stood  before  their  coimtrymen  with 
high  University  characters,  having  succeeded  in  obtaining 
what  are  called  honours,  or  acknowledgments  of  high  degrees 
of  proficiency  either  in  classical  or  mathematical  learning,  or 
in  both  of  these  provinces.  By  means  of  constant  and  severe 
intellectual  labour,  and  with  the  assistance  of  learned  tutors, 
they  had  become  well  read  in  the  writings  of  those  men  who 
had  constituted  the  ancient  schools  of  learning,  comprising 
poetry,  logic,  and  philosophy;  and  thus  an   excellent  and 
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gentlemanly  education^  within  the  department  of  claadcal 
literature,  was  attained. 

But  a  knowledge  of  languages,  followed  by  a  knowledge  of 
that  which  men  have  written  in  these  languages,  does  not 
supply  a  knowledge  of  subjects.  The  ethics  of  Aristotle,  the 
politics  of  Plato,  and  the  philosophy  of  Socrates,  afford  ad- 
mirable matter  for  study  and  for  examination ;  but^  like  ihe 
varied  flowers  of  the  garden  and  of  the  field,  they  do  not 
present  us  with  the  precious  element;  for  acquiring  this  we 
still  have  to  perform  the  office  of  the  bee.  The  strong  wordst, 
**  Truth  — Use,"  have  still  to  be  applied.  On  the  great  occa- 
sion imder  consideration.  Lord  Brougham  called  upon  the 
men  of  classical  education  to  come  forward  and  occupy  the 
arena  of  useful  practical  knowledge ;  to  show,  in  this  arena, 
in  what  manner  their  classical  education  supplied  light  for 
guiding  them  through  the  many  and  intricate  courses  of  social 
and  political  economy.  He  appeared  on  this  highest  stage  of 
British  legislation  with  the  intellectual  balance,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  weighing  acquirements  and  character.  In  one  scale 
he  placed  the  names  of  Adam  Smith,  Malthus,  Bicardo,  Mac- 
culloch,  Huskisson,  Thornton,  Homer,  and  other  men,  both 
foreigners  and  Englishmen ;  and  to  the  authority  supplied 
by  these  men,  he  added  the  weight  of  his  own  judgment  on 
which  he  confidently  rested.  In  the  other  scale,  he  placed 
the  strong  array  of  members  of  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
then  declared  the  result  to  be  that  in  this  scale  there  was 
very  little  knowledge  of  the  subjects,  no  scientific  substance, 
no  weighty  nothing  that  could  command  consideration. 

Unhappily,  in  those  two  royal  and  national  seats  of  learning, 
where,  chiefly,  the  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  had  ac- 
quired their  education,  a  notion  had  been  anciently  raised, 
encouraged,  and  most  obstinately  maintained,  that  all  q>6cial 
inquiry  into  those  great  and  pressing  subjects  of  the  time — 
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and   indeed   of   all    times,    to   which    the   Chancellor  was 
calling   their  attention,  was  to  be  discouraged,  and  even 
suppressed ;   so  that,  under  ihis  unhappy  and  fidth-denying 
notion,  the  leaders  of  these  schools  had  neglected  to  turn  to 
good  and  useful  accoimt  ihe  talents  intrusted  to  them,  and 
also   the  advantages  that  were  placed  before  tiiem.     Con- 
fining their  powers  to  the  attainment  of  a  mere  knowledge 
of  languages,  together  with  that  which  men  in  past  ages  had 
thougbt^  discovered,  and  communicated ;  and  without  exerting 
the  high  feculties  and  the  noble  principles  given  to  them,  in 
discriminating  the  good  from  the  bad  —  the  useful  from  the 
useless  —  the  sustaining  fit>m  the  destructive  —  the  true 
from  t^e  fidse  —  whidi  these  thoughts,  discoveries,  and  com- 
munications of  the  men  of  past  generations,  contained;  or 
going  themselves  forward  into  the  beautiful  and  boundless 
domain  of  nature  and  of  science,  it  followed  that  the  men 
who  were  educated  at  these  defective  schools  —  schools  so 
devoid  of  true  and  substantial  faith  —  were  unable  to  think 
or  to  speak  with  sufficiency  and  success  on  those  important 
and  pressing  subjects  to  which  the  great  leader  of  the  Edin- 
burgh school  of  Economists  had  awakened  their  attention. 

In  the  emergency  of  mental  darkness  and  confusion,  it  was 
ea^sy  for  Lord  Brougham  to  make  it  appear  that  his  fellow 
Peers  whom  he  addressed  were  so  far  behind  the  age  in 
knowledge  and  in  the  requirements  of  the  time,  that  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  surrender  up  their  ancient  prejudices, 
their  time-devoured  ideas  and  principles,  and  their  omen- 
lightened  opinions  —  the  opinions  and  convictions  which  they 
held  —  and,  in  place  of  them,  to  accept  and  trust  to  the  in- 
formed and  enlightened  ideas,  principles,  and  convictions, 
which  had  been  announced  and  delivered  to  the  world  by 
that  new  school  of  Political  Economists  of  whom  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Lords  knew  so  little,  but  of  whom  he 
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and  other  enlightened  men  of  the  world,  both  scientific  m^i 
and  statesmen,  knew  so  much. 

The  House  of  Lords,  astounded  and  overcome  by  the 
splendid  array  of  talent,  of  discovery,  of  knowledge,  and  of 
assumed  science,  which  Lord  Brougham  had  marshalled 
before  them,  and  not  having  one  illustrious  economist  on 
their  own  side  to  bring  forward  against  the  host  of  illustrious 
men  up  to  whom  Lord  Brougham  had  urged  them  to  look, 
tacitly,  though  reluctantly,  yielded  assent  Thus  the  im- 
known  became  to  them  the  magnificent,  and  that  merely 
because  they  were  unknown.  The  delusion  then  worked  and 
fixed,  prevails  to  the  present  day» 

By  this,  and  by  many  other  scenes  of  a  similar  character, 
some  enacted  in  the  House  of  Commons,  some  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  some  in  Academic  Theatres,  and  some  in  the  wider 
arena  afforded  by  public  hustings  and  by  meetings  of  the 
people  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  Parliament,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  people,  have, 
without  any  due  or  masterly  examination,  and  without  mental 
effort  worthy  of  any  consideration,  admitted  the  doctrines 
of  the  Scotch  school  of  Political  Economy  to  possess  soimd- 
ness,  virtue,  truth,  and  general  utility. 

Such,  then,  has  been  the  manner  in  which  scenic  per- 
formances!, under  the  names  of  Science,  Philosophy,  and 
enlightened  Politics,  have  been  exhibited  on  the  social  and 
political  stage.  It  is  by  these  means  that  the  great  delusion 
has  been  fixed  on  the  mental  vision  of  the  nation.  Men,  as 
of  old,  have  permitted  themselves  to  be  deluded,  first  into  an 
admiration,  and  next  into  a  worship,  of  names,  mere  names. 

The  character  of  that  scientific  matter  which  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  the  writers,  of  whom  the  prevailing  school  of  Politi- 
cal Economy  is  composed,  having  now  been  sufficiently  exa- 
mined and  explained,  it  becomes  necessary,  in  the  next  place, 
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to  examine  and  explain  the  manner  in  which  our  modem 
statesmen  have  received  the  doctrines  of  the  Political  Eco- 
nomy school^  for  the  great  purpose  of  applying  them  to  the 
general  interests,  or  the  social  circumstances,  of  the  nation. 

*  It  will  have  to  be  shown  that  the  result  of  the  evidence 
which  is  supplied  by  the  school  of  modem  statesmen,  is  of  a 
character  analogous  with  that  result  which  has  just  been  es- 
tablished in  the  case  of  the  scientific  reasoners  and  writers; 
80  that,  as  was  indeed  inevitable,  the  writers  and  the  states- 
men will  be  seen  to  meet  and  to  rest  on  the  same  ground. 
The  evidence  which  has  next  to  be  adduced  will,  like  that 
which  has  been  already  adduced,  destroy  in  a  very  large  de- 
gree ihe  quality  of  that  high  term  which  Lord  Brougham, 
with  so  much  satisfaction  and  delight^  conferred  on  the  host 
of  great  men  with  whom,  as  he  has  declared,  it  had  been  his 
happiness, and  his  advantage  to  have  been  associated;  and  who, 
either  in  shadow  or  in  substance,  he  placed  before  the  be- 
wildered vision  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
high  term  alluded  to  is — "illustrious."  The  evidence 
which  has  to  be  brought  forward,  examined,  and  applied,  will 
unhappily,  when  the  power  of  correct  reasoning  or  of  truth  is 
directed  to  it,  destroy  so  large  an  amount  of  lustre,  as  will 
render  it  very  unpleaseuit  for  an  honourable  and  impartial 
critic  to  declare  what  that  is  to  be  called  which  will  remain 
after  the  evidence  supplied  has  been  duly  examined,  and  a 
just  judgment  pronounced  upon  it. 

On  bringing  this  first  part  of  the  examination  of  the  quality 
of  the  reasonings  and  doctrines  extant  in  the  field  of  politic^,! 
science  to  a  close,  it  may  be  useful  to  have  the  mind  directed, 
in  a  more  particular  manner,  to  a  steady  contemplation  of 
the  last  part  of  it ;  that  is,  the  judgment  delivered  by  Lord 
Brougham.  Matter  deserving  the  most  serious  reflection  is 
here  presented.     The  utmost  astonishment  has  to  be  felt  that 
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a  man  of  such  surpaBshig  ability,  and  endowed  with  a  spirit  m 
unfettered  by  those  particular  worldly  considerations  which 
so  commonly  prevail^  should  have  put  the  seal  of  his  appro-* 
bation  on  the  evidence  and  reasoning  to  which  reference  has 
been  made.  The  subject-matter  involved,  as  every  reader 
will  have  discerned,  is  of  the  highest  human  concernment. 
Thus  there  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  law  of  the  procreation  of 
the  human  species,  the  natural  law  affixed  by  the  Creator  to 
the  diffusion  of  human  life ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
law  affixed  by  the  Creator  to  the  supply  of  tJiat  matter  by 
which  human  life  is  ordained  to  be  sustained.  Both  Creation 
and  Providence  are  thus  involved.  How  surpassingly  im- 
portanty  then,  are  the  subjects  I  What  care  is  required  in 
receiving,  in  examining,  and  in  deciding  on,  the  quality  and 
the  appropriateness  of  the  evidence  that  is  brought  together, 
and  brought  to  bear !  What  an  immense  responsibility  that 
man  assumes  who  imdertakes  to  consider  and  give  judgment  ou 
the  subjects,  and  on  the  train  of  evidence  and  the  courses  of 
reasoning  with  which  they  are  treated  I  This  LordBroughcon 
has  done,  and  that  by  means  of  the  reasonings,  opinions,  and 
judgment  of  other  men,  without  having  duly  exerted  the  powers 
of  his  own  mind,  and  satisfied  his  own  judgment.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  great  case  was  prepared  fob  him,  not  bt  him.  As 
is  the  custom  in  the  instance  of  human  law,  or  the  practice  in 
human  courts  of  legal  inquiry,  the  evidence  was  collected  and 
placed  on  a  record.  The  record  so  prepared  was  delivered 
into  his  hands.  He  adopted  this  record.  He  received  hia 
instructions.  In  accordance  with  the  instructions  furnished, 
he  argued  the  great  case.  Such  as  was  the  evidence  pre- 
pared; such  as  were  the  inductions  worked;  such  as  were 
the  conclusions  assimied;  for  these.  Lord  Brougham  demanded 
at  the  bar  of  National  Legislation  the  award  of  truth.  Con- 
tent with  the  large  amount  of  superficial  and  inappropriate 
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evidence,  followed  by  erroneous  reasoning  thus  collected,  the 
active,  energetic,  and  grasping  mind  of  the  pleader  did  not 
penetrate,  neither  did  it  search,  the  deeper  foundations  of 
truth.  Ardent  in  the  cause  of  improvement  and  of  national 
reformation,  he  has  at  all  times  and  seasons  been  ever  active 
in  promoting  this  cause,  by  the  adoption  of  every  available 
course;  but  impelled  by  an  unsound  ambition,  and  being 
too  highly  skilful  in  that  fascinating  but  dangerous  art  of 
making  **ttie  worse  appear  the  better  reason,"  he  found  that 
the  evidence  and  reasoning  collected  and  compiled  by  other 
men,  offered  a  convenient  steppingnstone  for  ascending  that 
pinnacle  of  glory,  the  summit  of  which  he  longed  to  attain. 
Deluded  and  deceived  himself,  he  has  helped  greatly  to  de- 
lude and  deceive  his  countrymen  and  the  world. 

An  awful  instance  of  boldness  and  of  incaution,  amounting 
to  recklessness,  is  here  before  us.  This  instance  should  be 
brought  to  an  instructive  and  useful  account  It  will  be 
upon  the  arena  of  practical  action  that  nations  will  be  made 
to  learn,  though  unhappily  too  late  for  their  profit  and  for 
their  safety,  the  difference  there  is  between  the  fluent  and 
captivating  orator,  and  the  more  calm,  thoughtful,  steady, 
examining,  and  wise  counsellor — between  the  brilliant  and 
daggling  meteor,  and  the  steady  and  enduring  light.  We 
should  here  pause,  and  consider  to  what  a  bad  condition  the 
whole  circle  of  human  affidrs  would  be  rediiced,  if  we  had 
not  a  stronger  and  pur^  light  to  guide  us  than  that  which  is 
afforded  even  by  the  highest  concentration  of  hwman  intelli- 
gence and  power.  A  most  remarkable  example  of  this  vast 
concentration  of  human  intelligence,  and  of  the  power  of 
accumulating  knowledge,  is  now  before  us,  and  yet  what  a 
fall  from  the  region  of  truth  and  honour  we  have  to  contem- 
plate I 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

The  necestity  which  the  italetmen  of  European  nations  have  felt  in  fHodem 

■    Hmei  for  proposing  a  reformation  and  relaxation  of  commercial  action 

,  and  codes.  —  litis  reformation  undertaken  by  the  JBritish  Cabinetj  and 

Mr.  Hushsson  selected  for  conducting  it  —  Afr.  Huskisson  shoum  to  have 

begun  his  great  work  by  the  admission  and  application  of  a  false  prin^ 

ciple.  —  Evidence  adduced  showing  that  he  had  not  prepared  himself  by  a 

'   knowledge  of  the  subject,  —  He  commenced  by  commending  and  intro^ 

ducing  the  free  or  competitive  principle  of  trade.  —  He  is  shoum  to  have 

renounced  this  principle^  and  to  have  reversed  his  course,  —  This  done  in 

the  case  of  the  Irish  linen  trade. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  instructive  inquiries  that  can 
be  instituted  in  connection  with  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
our  own  nation,  as  well  as  with  the  interests  of  mankind  in 
general,  is  the  manner  in  which  the  science  of  Social  and 
Political  Economy  has  been  made  a  national  science,  or  a 
science  adopted  for  national  guidance.  By  this  inquiry  we 
are  led,  of  course,  out  of  the  province  of  theory  and  into  that 
of  practice.  To  acquire  a  clear  view  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  this  practical  course  has  been  made  to  rest,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  adduce,  and  to  examine  carefully,  evidence  that  is 
contained  in  those  series  of  discussions  on  the  subject  tihat 
have  been  conducted,  during  a  recent  epoch,  by  the  collected 
body  of  statesmen  within  the  walls  of  the  British  Parliament. 
These  discussions  may  be  said  to  have  assumed  that .  more 
specially  scientific,  comprehensive,  or  universal  character,  of 
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which  it  is  my  purpose  to  treat,  during  the  epoch  which  is 
comprised  by  the  last  forty  years. 

The  people  of  the  several  nations  of  Europe  having  in- 
creased in  number,  in  wealth,  and  more  especially  in  that 
important  feature  of  civilisation  which  is  imparted  by  ad- 
vancement in  education  and  literature,  an  eager  desire  for 
social  changes  and  improvement  was  seen  to  pervade  the 
people  of  these  nations,  of  which  France,  Germany,  Russia^ 
and  our  own  coimtry,  may  be  said  to  be  the  more  powerful 
and  infliiential  examples. 

Und6r  these  circumstances  of  increase  of  number,  of  de- 
sire for  improvement,  and  of  necessity  for  expanding  the 
opportunities  for  social  and  political  action,  it  was  inevi- 
table that  all  those  men  to  whom  the  high  duty  of  go- 
verning was  intrusted,  should  entertain  the  deepest  anxiety 
on  the  point  of  adapting  the  institutions  of  each  nation  to  the 
natural  and  social  wants  of  the  people  of  each  nation :  for 
although  the  minds  of  men,  and  especially  the  minds  of  those 
men  by  whom  a  love  of  arbitrary  power  has  been  cherished, 
have  been  inclined  to  neglect  and  to  suppress  the  just  wants 
and  rights  of  their  fellow-men,  yet  the  facts  of  history,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  present 
an  awakening  and  an  inciting  lesson  on  this  head. 

In  the  difficult  and  trying  emergency  thus  prevailing,  the 
policy  adopted,  and  more  especially  by  the  school  of  British 
statesmen,  was  that  of  relaxing  as  much  as  possible  the  reins 
of  government,  and  thereby  diminishing,  to  the  utmost  extent 
possible,  the  responsibility  of  the  governing  party ;  in  order 
that,  happen  what  might,  the  facts  issuing,  of  whatever  kind 
they  might  be,  whether  good  or  bad,  should,  at  all  events, 
alight  on  the  head  of  the  people  themselves,  and  be  attribut- 
able to  them,  because  then  from  the  people  themselves  both 
the  cause  and  the  results  would  especially  emanate. 
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Although  the  policy  thus  adopted  was  neither  elevated  nor 
honourable,  was  alike  devoid  of  courage,  as  well  as  of  the 
spirit  of  any  truth,  yet,  as  it  appeared  to  be  that  policy  by 
which  alone  safety  for  the  governmental  party  was  to  be  in- 
sured, and  as,  by  it^  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  freedom, 
of  the  people,  it  was  received  as  the  dictate  of  sagacity, 
and  as  the  profound  conclusion  of  enlightened  humanity 
and  clever  statesmanship;  and  so  ^'  free  institutions"  were 
announced  both  by  writers  and  statesmen,  and  received 
by  a  too  credulous  people,  as  containing  the  grand  soxurce 
from  which  their  rights  and  their  happiness  were  to  be 
derived. 

But,  when  the  meaning  of  these  two  words,  free  inatUu^ 
tiona,  is  examined,  with  that  care  and  knowledge  which  is  so 
greatly  required,  it  is  soon  discerned  that  they  contain  no 
aowad  sense;  for  it  is  seen,  that  that  which  being  consti- 
tuted is  inatitiUedy  and  thus  placed  within  the  domain  of 
law,  can  no  longer  be  free.  This  case,  then,  of  people  and 
goveraors,  may  be  compared  with  the  case  of  the  master  and 
the  schooL  The  boys,  or  young  men,  have  so  increased  in 
number,  have  grown  so  bold,  so  aspiring,  so  self-confident, 
and  so  unruly,  either  by  reason  of  their  own  faulty  or  by  that 
of  the  master,  that  the  master  feels  he  can  no  longer  restrain 
them,  and  so,  under  weariness  and  exhaustion,  and  in  despair, 
he  proclaims  to  all :  "  Do  as  you  like  —  for  I  shall  let  things 
alone,  since  I  can  no  longer  influence,  control,  or  sway  you." 
Thus  rule  or  law  is  abandoned. 

The  head,  or  governor,  not  only  proclaims  his  will  to  be  to 
let  things  alone,  to  permit  all  the  actors  to  indulge  in  fr'ee 
action,  but  he  also  withdraws  fix)m  them  the  law  of  action ; 
he  no  longer  enjoins  this  law  upon  their  consideration  and 
observance.  The  institution  has  been  deprived  of  its  cha- 
racter instUution,  and  has  become  free ;  that  is,  no  true  in- 
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Btitution  at  all.     What  is  the  working  and  the  result  ?     It  is 
this :  —  disorganisation^  confusion,  and  total  disruption. 

The  series  of  evidence,  through  which  I  have  now  to  lead 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  will  be  comprised  of  the  main  parts  of 
that  large  volume  of  assumed  theory,  and  of  cited  and  applied 
fact  and  practice,  that  were  advanced  in  Parliament  for  the 
great  and  ostensible  purpose  of  introducing  those  changes  and 
relaxations  in  our  national  commercial  code  through  which 
we  have  advanced  to  the  attainment  of  oxnr  present  condition. 

At  the  period  when  the  great  European  war,  that  was 
commenced  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  was 
terminated,  and  when  the  people,  joyfully  txurning  away 
froln  the  strife,  the  cost,  and  the  horrors  of  war,  directed 
their  feelings  and  thoughts  to  improvements  of  social  con- 
dition, and  increase  of  social  enjoyments,  the  body  of  states^ 
men  of  whom  the  British  administration  was  composed, 
resolved  on  undertaking  the  work  of  reforming  the  national 
commercial  code.  Finding  it  to  be  in  the  highest  degree 
important,  that  the  subject  should  be  especially  confided  to 
the  thoughts  and  studies,  to  the  inquiries  and  arrangements 
of  one  man  in  particular,  or  as  chief,  the  selection  was 
wisely  made  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Huskisson.  The  simple, 
practical,  and  persevering  character  of  Mr.  Huskisson's  mind, 
together  with  the  observation  exercised,  and  the  experience 
acquired  by  him  whilst  connected  with  the  British  Embassy 
at  Paris,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Gower,  during  the 
tumultuous  scenes  of  the  great  French  Revolution,  marked 
out  Mr.  Huskisson  as  the  statesman  best  fitted  for  the  great 
work.  From  an  examination,  therefore,  of  the  course  that 
was  pursued  by  Mr.  Huskisson  during  his  career  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  of  the  argimientative  support  that 
was  given  to  this  course  by  the  collective  body  of  the  British 
Parliament,  we  are  enabled   to   form   a  judgment  on  the 
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quality  of  the  evidence  and  of  the  reasoning  that  were  em- 
ployed, and  of  the  conclusions  that  were  adopted.  Upon  this 
examination  I  will,  in  the  next  place,  enter. 

Before  collating  this  evidence,  and  commenting  on  the 
reasoning  employed,  and  on  the  conclusion  adopted,  I  will 
direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  one  particular  feature  of 
Mr.  Huskisson's  course,  this  feature  having  such  a  peculiar 
and  important  character,  that  the  capable  and  discriminating 
reader  will  not  fail  to  dwell  upon  it  with  great  interest,  and 
to  derive  from  it  most  salutary  warning  and  instruction. 
The  feature  I  allude  to  is  this : — Although  Mr.  Huskisson 
introduced,  and  supported,  that  principle  of  commerce  which 
is  known  to  the  people  by  the  term  "  Free  Trade,"  yet  he 
continually,  and  most  emphatically,  urged  on  the  attention 
and  consideration  of  Parliament  the  necessity  of  avoiding  that 
free  course  of  trade  by  which  there  should  be  set  aside  or 
abrogated  that  degree^  ruUy  or  law^  which  is  required  to  be 
applied  to  every  course  of  action.  Thus  the  reader  vrill  have 
to  see  that  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  also  other  statesmen  who 
followed  him,  exhibited  the  most  remarkable  and  distressing 
vacillation  of  opinion  and  of  reasoning.  On  one  occasion 
announcing  as  true,  and  on  another  occasion  denouncing  as 
false,  one  and  the  same  principle.  On  keeping  steadily  in 
view,  and  in  remembrance,  the  lamentable  disregard  of  prin- 
ciple, and  deviation  from  it,  here  alluded  to,  the  reader  will 
find  it  to  be  a  matter  of  high  concernment  and  interest,  to 
ascertain  how  far  the  weakness  and  deficiency  thus  exhibited 
by  our  leading  practical  statesmen  are  identical  in  character 
with  the  weakness  and  deficiency  which  I  have  shown  to 
prevail  with  the  school  of  writers  on  Political  Economy,  who 
have  imdertaken  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  a  scientific 
manner,  as  well  as  how  nearly  they  approximate  in  degree. 
Having  premised  thus  much,  I  will  now  proceed  in  the  ad- 
ducement  of  that  amount  of  practical  evidence  on  the  subject 
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of  our  knowledge  of  national  commercial  principle,  extracted 
from  the  course  pursued  by  our  national  legislatui-e,  as  will 
afford  ample  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  that  great 
principle  has  been  treated  by  us. 

Upon  entering  on  an  examination  of  the  proceedings  of 
Parliament,  and  of  the  policy  sanctioned  and  adopted  by 
Parliament,  as  they  are  presented  in  the  speeches  of  Mr, 
Husklsson,  I  feel  it  necessary  to  notice,  in  the  first  place,  a 
most  remarkable  course  which  the  advocates  of  the  free  prin- 
ciple were  successful  in  getting  adopted  to  a  great  extent, 
and  which  gave  them  a  most  important  advantage  over  op- 
posing advocates,  but  which,  I  contend,  was  a  false  and  most 
unjust  course.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  ancient  consti- 
tutional principle —  under  which  regulations  were  invented 
and  applied,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  and  preventing  that 
undue  or  excessive  degree  of  change  by  which  the  existing 
and  growing  intei*ests  of  the  nation  might  be  so  impaired  as 
to  entail  on  many  of  the  people  distress  and  poverty — had,  in 
very  many  instances,  been  applied  so  imequally  and  so  un- 
justly, and  had  been  so  greatly  abused,  as  to  produce  effects 
the  very  reverse  of  those  that  were  intended  of  them.  They 
were  made  to  sacrifice  the  welfare  and  interest  of  one  body  of 
the  people,  in  order  to  increase  the  welfare  and  interest  of 
another  body.  Hence  arose  the  introduction  and  the  accep- 
tation of  the  word  "monopoly."  By  this  term  the  misappli- 
cations and  abuses  were  intended  to  be  characterised,  and 
thus  it  became  rightly  a  word  of  odious  import  Now,  the 
general  ignorance  which  has  prevailed,  and  which  is  still 
prevalent,  respecting  the  science  of  Political  Economy,  pre- 
vented its  various  writers  from  discriminating  between  the 
true  and  the  false  in  the  science,  so  that  when  they  brought 
the  matters  upon  which  they  had  been  treating  to  a  final 
judgment,  they  condemned  alike  the  good  and  the  bad ;  or 
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rather,  I  am  bound  to  go  further,  and  to  declare,  that  they 
generally  condemned  truth  and  elevated  falsehood ;  and  upon 
such  occasions  the  favourite  term  "monopoly^  was  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  wrapping  up  the  judgment,  of  con- 
cealing whatever  was  faulty  in  it,  and  rendering  it  more 
suitable  to  the  public  taste. 

In  this  degraded  state  of  general  or  national  conviction, 
the  various  commercial  laws  or  regulations  of  the  state  were 
brought  under  examination  and  discussion,  and  then  the 
following  bad  and  fatal  rule  was  admitted,  namely,  that  of 
assuming  the  ground  and  policy  of  any  cited  regulation  to  be. 
false  unless  they  should  be  proved  to  be  true.  This  rule  is 
expressed  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  as  follows : — "  It  appeared  to 
him,  that  from  the  moment  that  the  policy  of  our  laws  —  no 
matter  how  numerous,  or  how  long  enacted  —  was  called  into 
question,  the  onus  of  proving  their  necessity  rested  with 
those  who  undertook  to  maintain  them.  **  *  It  will  be  obvious, 
that  when  the  onus  of  proving  had  thus  been  decided  as 
resting  upon  those  parties  who  enjoyed  any  peculiar  l^s- 
lative  protection,  that  it  imposed  on  them  a  task  which  the 
united  efforts  of  all  writers,  and  of  all  statesmen,  had  thereto- 
fore failed  to  accomplish,  —  that  of  working  out  by  demonstra- 
tion the  entire  subject  of  social  and  national  economy :  for 
it  will  be  seen,  that  let  the  matter,  or  the  interest  set  up  for 
discussion,  be  of  a  chsuracter  even  the  most  minute,  neverthe- 
less, the  successful  working  of  its  case  would  involve  the 
solution  of  the  entire  question,  resting,  as  it  must  of  neces- 
sity rest,  upon  the  great  general  principle  applicable  to  all 
national  property.  Now,  it  having  been  conceded,  that  the 
award  of  triumph  should  be  assigned  to  the  method  of  arguing 
by  objection,  it  will  be  evident,  that  the  labour  on  this  side 

♦  Speeches  of  the  Rt  Hon.  William  Huskisson,  voL  ii,  p.  220. 
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beoame  comparatively  trivial,  and  the  qualification  of  advo- 
cates, in  r^ard  both  to  intellectual  strength  and  rectitude 
of  purpose,  greatly  deteriorated.  By  the  adoption  of  this 
unjust  and  fsttal  order  in  the  governing  power,  looseness, 
change,  experiment,  and  with  them  destruction  to  a  certain 
extent,  became  the  rule,  while  conservation  of  existing  right, 
stability,  and  security  became  the  exception.  A  method, 
this,  the  converse  of  all  wisdom,  and  one  by  which  the 
general  national  interest  could  not  fisiil  of  being  impaired  and 
destroyed. 

The  unjust  and  destructive  working  of  this  method  may 
be  made  apparent  by  a  simple  proposition  of  fects.  For  the 
purpose  of  the  argument,  I  will  assume  the  number  of  the 
divisions  of  labour,  or  the  varied  productions  of  the  state,  to 
be  twenty.  This  will  be  as  efficient  as  any  number  what- 
ever for  illustrating  the  operation  of  the  principle.  Now  I 
will  suppose^  that  the  regulation  affixed  by  the  existing  law 
to  the  first  of  these  divisions  of  labour  or  productions,  is  ar- 
raigned. The  plan  of  proceeding  will  then  be  to  apply  the 
word  "  monopoly  "  to  the  regulation  under  which  the  actors 
in  this  division,  or  the  producers  of  the  commodity,  bring 
their  production  intQ  the  general  market  of  the  state.  It 
will  be  asserted,  that  this  monopoly  has  an  injurious  effect 
upon  the  rest  of  the  commimity,  or  upon  the  ptiilicy  as  the 
demanders  or  consumers  of  the  commodity  adduced  vrill  be 
called :  upon  this  plea,  a  destruction  of  the  regulation  will  be 
demanded,  and  the  members  of  the  nineteen  other  divisions 
of  labour  vrill  be  invited  to  unite  their  strength  in  order  to 
effect  the  object  proposed. 

Again :  when  the  regulation  attached  by  the  law  to  the 
second  division  of  labour,  or  the  second  commodity,  shall  be 
arraigned,  it  will  be  alleged,  in  like  manner,  that  those  in- 
terested in  the  production  possess  a  similar  monopoly  against 
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the  rest  of  their  countrymen  or  the  public ;  and  then,  in  this 
second,  as  in  the  first  instance,  the  members  of  the  other 
nineteen  classes  of  producers  will  be  urged  to  unite  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  regulation  enjoyed  by  the  second. 
Again,  with  the  third — so  likewise  with  the  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  and  onwards  throughout  the  circle.  Thus  it  will  be 
evident,  that  the  advocates  of  the  free  principle  will  have 
succeeded  in  arraigning  each  division  or  class  in  its  turn,  and 
destroying  its  privilege  by  uniting  the  members  of  all  the 
other  divisions  against  it,  so  that  the  entire  national  interest 
will  have  become  divided  and  leagued  against  itself:  for,  it 
will  be  apparent,  that  the  body  called  the  "  Public "  has,  in 
the  progress  of  the  operation,  been  gradually  diminishing, 
until  at  last  it  has  become  a  nonentity,  each  firaction  of  the 
whole,  or  the  public,  having  been  subjected  to  one  and  the 
same  course  of  action  and  to  joint  condemnation.  I  am  jus- 
tified in  saying  "  the  whole  of  the  public,"  because  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  no  person  can  be  a  consumer,  without 
having  a  pre-existing  interest,  either  directly  or  remotely,  in 
some  matter  of  production. 

Under  the  rule  of  arguing  upon  which  I  have  just  Com- 
mented, the  speeches  of  Mr.  Huskisson  which  support  the  free- 
trade  principle  were  delivered  in  Parliament.  *  Hence  it  has 
happened,  that  after  a  careful  perusal  of  them,  I  do  not  find 
that  in  one  instance  this  statesman  ventured  to  place  be- 
fore the  attention  and  examination  of  his  audience,  the 
great  substantial  problem  of  which  the  entire  question  of  the 
free  commercial  principle  consists.  He  alluded  to  certain 
great  and  acknowledged  authorities  in  the  science  of  Po- 
litical Economy,  as  aflFording  matter  coincident  with  that 
which  he  had  been  propounding,  and  his  hearers  being  men 
who,  though  largely  conversant  with  the  customs  and  practice 
of  the  world,  were  yet  very  little  conversant  with  that  scientific 
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pursuit  and  labour  which  a  study  of  social  and  political  eco- 
nomy involves,  appear  to  have  been  lulled  by  such  assertions, 
and  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  assumption  that  such  au- 
thorities possessed  a  true  and  substantial  existence.  The 
basis  of  all  argument  being  thus  assumed,  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  speaker  to  make  up  his  addresses  by  means  of  the 
most  extensive  and  ill-founded  generalities.  On  many  oc- 
casions, imskilful  adversaries  ventured  to  attack  his  positions ; 
when  the  false  matter  thus  advanced  fiu-nished  him  with  an 
opportunity  of  triumph,  not  because  his  own  reasoning  was 
right,  but  because  that  of  his  opponents  was  wrong. 

The  speeches  of  this  statesman,  though  containing  frequent 
declarations  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  free  prin- 
ciple, contain  also  matter  which  entirely  controverts  such  de- 
clarations. This  is  peculiarly  strong,  and  most  conspicuous, 
on  occasions  when  the  important  question  of  Com  Laws 
was  brought  under  discussion ;  and  when  the  larger  portion 
of  his  audience  was  far  less  disposed  than  usual  to  place  con- 
fidence in  mere  assurances,  and  to  relinquish  a  substance  in 
possession,  when  merely  the  shadow  of  compensation  was 
sketched  out  to  them.  It  will  be  my  object  to  select  for 
consideration  passages  which  approach  nearest  to  the  prin- 
ciple involved  in  the  question  before  us.  These  passages  will 
be  chiefly  in  opposition  to  the  free-trade  principle,  or  to  that 
course  of  argument,  and  to  those  conclusions,  which  the 
speaker  himself,  on  other  occasions,  contended  for.  By  this 
course,  I  shall  show  that  this  minister  had  not  acquired  any 
view  which  approached  at  all  near  to  a  clear  or  well  defined 
view  of  his  subject ;  and  hence  I  infer,  as  I  have  before  de- 
clared, that  he  was  influenced  by  the  following  considerations : 
— He  beheld  a  strong  passion  for  change  actuating  the  public 
mind,  and  perceiving  the  diflBculty  either  of  resisting  or  of 
qualifying  or  guiding  the  impulse,  he  resolved  on  going  with 
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it.  Whether  the  impulse  inclined  to  a  course  of  truth  or  of 
error  he  did  not  know,  though  undoubtedly  he  entertained  a 
very  strong  desire  to  be  right. 

'  Yielding  to  the  impulse  just  mentioned,  he  introduced,  for 
the  sanction  of  the  legiflkture,  various  and  most  important 
changes  in  our  commercial  laws.  Soon,  however,  he  appears  to 
have  apprehended  the  injurious  operation  of  that  free  or  com- 
petitive principle  of  trade,  to  which  he  had  given  scope ;  for, 
in  the  year  1825,  there  occurred  a  remarkable  stop  in  the  ap- 
plication of  his  policy.  This  pause  occurred  on  the  question 
of  the  Irish  Linen  Trade.  The  lower  rate  of  duty  to  which 
he  had  recommended  that  this  species  of  home  manufacture 
should  be  made  subject^  wajs  actually  inserted  by  himself  in 
the  schedule  of  duties,  and  the  bill  containing  it  was  in  com- 
mittee, when  he  asked  to  be  permitted  to  withdraw  the  new 
law  which  he  had  proposed,  and  to  uphold  the  value  and  the 
stability  of  the  trade,  by  the  preservation  of  the  existing  re- 
gulation. The  reasons  he  gave  for  this  remarkable  pro- 
cedure, or  the  abandonment  of  the  free  principle,  will  be 
found  to  be  in  exact  accordance  with  policy  to  which  all  free- 
trade  statesmen  are  so  strenuously  opposed,  and  which  they 
so  greatly  revile,  but  which  is  that  ancient  principle  of  regu- 
lation which  forms  so  conspicuous  a  part  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution. From  the  date  when  this  occurred  to  the  end  of 
his  career,  Mr.  Huskisson  was  chiefly  influenced  by  the  policy 
of  guarding  home  institutions  and  interests  against  the  de- 
structive effects  of  confliction  and  competition,  and  for  this 
course  he  argued  strenuously.  The  policy  is  more  especially 
enforced  in  the  debate  on  the  Com  Laws  on  the  18th  of 
April,  1826.  In  this  debate,  Mr.  Huskisson's  renunciation  of 
the  free-trade  principle  is  as  complete  as  words  can  render  it. 

The  view  of  the  case  which  I  have  just  described,  I  will 
now  substantiate  by  evidence.     The  reader  will  then  have 
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before  him  three  material  points — firstly,  the  fact  of  the 
experiment  having  been  made ;  secondly,  a  stop  put  to  the 
application  of  the  course  of  the  experiment ;  thirdly,  a  re- 
nunciation by  the  minister  of  the  free-trade  principle. 

The  citation  of  this  evidence  shall  form  the  matter  of  my 
next  chapter. 
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Mr,  Huskisson  argues  against  applying  the  FreC'Trade  principle  to  the 
trade  in  com,  —  He  calls  attention  to  the  benefit  resulting  to  a  nation  hy 
producing  com  for  its  own  people^  hy  the  sale  of  which  there  is  demanded 
and  supported  a  corresponding  value^  or  an  equal  amount  of  capital,  — 
The  proposition  the  same  as  that  advanced  hy  Adam  Smith  and  other 
writers,  —  Mr,  Huskisson  is  shown  to  have  argued  two  contrary  ways^ 
that  is,  hothfor  and  against  Free  Trade,  —  He  argues  against  the  Free* 
Trade  principle  in  a  dehate  on  the  growth  and  importation  of  sugar.  — 
Mr,  Huskisson  makes  an  ahsoluie  renunciation  of  Free-  Trade  principle 
in  the  instance  of  the  Irish  linen  trade,  —  A  powerful  attack  made  against 
the  Free'  Trade  policy  of  the  Administration  on  the  occasion  of  a  motion 
of  Mr.  EUice,  the  member  for  Coventry.  —  Mr,  HushissorCs  attempt  to 
vindicate  the  course  adopted  by  himself  and  colleagues,  —  He  cites,  as  a 
foundation  for  their  policy,  a  celebrated  petition  of  merchants  and  traders 
of  London.  —  The  matter  of  this  petition  examined,  —  Its  defective 
character  shown.  —  Cheat  effort  made  by  Mr.  Canning  for  the  purpose 
of  defeating  the  attack,  and  upholding  the  policy  of  the  Administration, 
—  Mr,  Canning'* s  effort  successful. 

The  matter  of  Mr.  Huskisson's  to  which  I  will  first  call  the 
attention  of  the  reader  was  advanced  by  him  in  the  Session 
of  1814,  and  in  the  month  of  May,  on  the  occasion  of  reso- 
lutions on  the  Corn  Laws  being  moved  by  Sir  Henry  Pamell. 
Upon  this  occasion  Mr.  Huskisson  argued  strenuously  against 
the  policy  of  importing  corn  from  foreign  coimtries ;  and  he 
maintained  strongly  the  advantage  of  producing,  by  means  of 
our  own  land,  our  own  labour,  and  our  own  capital,  the  com 
that  is  required  for  home  consumption.  His  argument  was 
as  follows :  — 

"  Notwithstanding  the  importance  that  was  attached  to  the 
importation  of  grain,  it  was  an  ascertained  fact>  that  in  no  one 
year  had  more  than  about  one-tenth  or  one-twelfth  of  the 
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whole  consumption  been  drawn  from  foreign  coimtries.  If 
no  foreign  com  had  been  imported,  the  nation  would  have 
wived  sixty  millions  sterlmg.  It  might  be  said,  that  without 
this  importation  sixty  millions'  worth  of  our  manufactures 
would  have  remained  unsold ;  but  then,  it  is  not  recollected 
what  those  sixty  millions  would  have  effected,  if  they  had 
been  expended  in  the  improvement  of  our  agriculture;  or, 
what  increased  means  of  purchasing  our  raanufactures  they 
would  have  given  to  the  agriculturists.  If,  on  being  laid 
out  at  home,  they  had  produced  these  natural  effects,  then, 
the  country  would  have  added  to  her  means  of  independence, 
and  have  created  a  market  of  which  no  external  relations 
could  have  deprived  her."  • 

If  the  reader  will  so  examine  the  matter  of  this  passage  as 
to  give  to  it  a  mathematical  working  and  application,  he  will 
discover  that  it  presents  the  identical  proposition  of  facts  on 
the  superior  advantageousness  of  home  trade  over  foreign 
trade  which  I  have  adduced  from  the  pages  of  the  scientific 
writers.  Here,  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  there  are  the  precise  two 
values  created  and  incorporated,  which,  previously,  were  as- 
sumed and  maintained  by  Adam  Smith  and  other  economists. 
Here  there  is  put  prominently  forward  one  sixty  millions' 
value  of  agricultural  productions,  and  then  anoliier  sixty 
millions'  value  of  different  or  manufactured  productions,  which 
must  be  reared  and  exchanged  within  the  nation,  and  bought 
or  consumed  by  the  people  of  the  nation. 

Again,  on  addressing  the  House  on  the  state  of  the  Corn 
Laws  in  February,  1815  :  — 

"What  would  be  the  effect,  if  the  agriculture  of  the  country 
were  allowed  to  fall  back,  as  had  been  recommended  by  one 
honourable  member  ?    The  capital  was  so  amalgamated  and 

*  Speeches  of  the  Rt  lion.  William  Huskisson,  vol.  i.  p.  193. 
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incorporated  with  the  general  improvement  in  land,  in  drain- 
ing, embanking,  and  other  ways,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  agriculturist  to  withdraw  it  in  the  same  way  as  might 
be  done  in  commercial  speculations.  The  capital  thus  in- 
vested would,  in  this  case,  be  so  much  national  wealth  thrown 
away," 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  fallacious  than  the  notion,  that 
cheapness  in  the  price  of  provisions  was  always  a  benefit.  He 
had  it  from  good  authority,  that  the  labourers  in  Scotland 
consumed  less  com  now  than  they  did  when  the  article  was 
much  dearer.  Cheapness  without  a  demand  for  labour  was  a 
symptom  of  distress ;  cheapness  always  prevailed  where  en- 
terprise was  at  a  stand.  Thus,  in  France  cheapness,  in  Eng- 
land capital,  prevailed."* 

Again,  in  May,  1820,  in  the  debate  on  agricultural  dis- 
tress,— 

'^  He  contended,  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  distress  com- 
plained of  was  founded  in  the  falling  prices  of  two  objects  of 
exchangeable  value,  which  two  objects  he  considered  to  be 
com  and  labour.**  f 

On  adducing  evidence  supplied  by  the  mind  of  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson,  the  reader  must  not  infer  that  the  evidence  thus 
adduced  is  to  be  adopted  in  its  enti/rety ;  for  the  fact  is,  that 
this  statesman,  like  the  scientific  writers,  was  in  the  habit  of 
mixing  up  together  matter,  one  part  of  which  is  foimd  to  be 
the  contrary  of  another  part,  so  that  they  cannot  coexist. 
This  attempt  to  mix  up  and  unite  contraries,  is  exhibited  in 
the  passages  just  adduced,  and  will,  in  fact»  be  found  to  be 
exhibited  generally  by  this  as  also  by  most  other  statesmen 
and  writers. 

Again,  in  February,  1822,  the  discussion  being  the  causes 

*  Speeches  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  WilUam  Huskisson,  vol.  i.  p.  306. 
f  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  49. 
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of  agricultural  distress^  Mr.  HuskissoDy  attributed  this,  as 
also  manufiEU^turing  distresSy  to  excessive  or  disproportioned 
production^  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  passage :  — 

*^  It  can  now  no  longer  be  denied,  that  the  manufacturing 
distress  of  the  years  1816  and  1817  was  produced  by  previous 
overtrading,  combined  with  the  altered  value  of  the  currency; 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  causes,  in  a  great  degree  similar, 
have  not  mainly  contributed  to  the  present  depression  of  our 
agriculture.  The  excess  of  supply  in  all  the  principal  markets, 
proves  the  redundancy  of  produce;  and  that  redundancy, 
together  with  the  improved  value  of  money,  is  quite  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  present  low  prices.  That  this  super- 
abundant production  is  of  our  own  growth  is  also  unde- 
niable." • 

Again,  in  the  same  speech :  —  ^^  If  no  alteration  had  been 
made  in  our  com  trade  with  Ireland,  probably  the  pressure 
of  this  glut  might  never  have  been  felt,  or  felt  only  in  a  very 
slight  degree,  by  the  English  grower.  He  did  not  anticipate 
the  immense  change  which  had  been  produced  by  the  law  of 
1806.  His  improvements  proceeded  upon  calculations  which 
did  not  allow  for  the  prolific  powers  of  the  more  fertile  soils 
of  Ireland.  He  did  not  foresee  that  by  the  time  those  ex- 
pensive improvements  would  be  in  their  full  bearing,  we 
should  be  furnished  with  an  annual  supply  from  that  country 
exceeding  the  average  import  of  foreign  com  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  before  the  introduction  of  that  law.  This,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact:  the  present  depression  is  the  result  of  the 
competition  created  by  an  excess  m  both  countries  —  a  com- 
petition the  more  severely  felt  by  both,  as  they  have  to 
struggle  at  the  same  time  with  the  increased  value  of 
money." 

*  Speeches  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  William  Huskisson,  vol.  ii.  p.  72. 
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"  The  Com  Bill  of  1815,  however  well  intended,  has  cer- 
tainly contributed  to  aggravate  the  present  distress.  It  was 
passed  under  an  impression  of  the  inability  of  this  country  to 
raise  com  enough  for  its  own  consumption.  The  effect  of 
that  impression  was  a  pretty  general  belief,  confirmed  by  the 
decided  opinions  of  great  authorities  who  opposed  the  Bill 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  that  the  import  price  of 
eighty  shillings  a  quarter  would  thenceforward  be  the  mini- 
mum price  of  wheat  in  England.  The  consequence  was,  that 
prospective  calculations,  either  of  improvement,  or  for  the 
letting  of  land,  were  formed  very  much  upon  these  assump- 
tions :  and  as  the  import  price  was  stated  to  be  the  lowest 
price  which,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  that  day,  would 
remunerate  the  British  grower,  it  was  considered  that  up  to 
eighty  shillings  remuneration  was  secured,  and  all  above  it 
would  be  profit.  The  calculation  would  not  have  been  dis- 
appointed had  the  data  been  correct ;  but  the  country  was 
then  rapidly  advancing  to  a  state  in  which  its  produce  would 
exceed  its  consumption ;  avd  the  erroneous  conaequencea  of 
this  calculation,  joined  to  two  or  three  productive  harvests, 
have  led  to  the  present  depression.^ 

On  the  1st  of  April,  1822,  on  the  discussion  of  the  Co- 
lonial Trade  Bill,  there  is  a  line  of  argument  in  conformity 
with  the  principle  of  due  r^ulation,  and  therefore  entirely 
at  variance  with  the  free  principle.     It  runs  thus :  — 

"  He  anxiously  hoped  to  see  that  Parliament  would  pro- 
ceed to  enable  the  masters  of  slaves  in  our  colonies  to  treat 
those  slaves  in  a  way  which,  he  was  satisfied,  would  be  most 
congenial  to  their  own  feelings.  Supposing  that  cheaper 
sugar  might  be  imported  from  the  East  Indies  —  and  he  was 
far  from  believing  that  a  state  of  slavery  was  the  fittest  for 
rendering  labour  cheap;  yet,  imdoubtedly,  there  were  cir- 
cumstances which   would,  from  the  extreme   cheapness   of 
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labour  in  the  East,  extinguish  all  competition  on  the  part 
of  the  West  Indies.  From  a  principle  of  justice,  therefore, 
and  in  order  to  induce  the  masters  to  aflFord  protection  to  the 
unfortunate  beings  committed  to  their  care,  we  were  bound 
to  favour  them,  and  extend  towards  them  a  beneficial  and 
liberal  policy.  They  had  a  certain  population  to  support,  at 
all  events,  and  whether  their  foreign  trade  was  more  or  less 
restricted." 

On  the  22nd  of  May,  1823,  Mr.  Whitmore's  motion  for 
inquiring  into  the  duties  on  East  and  West  India  Sugars :  — 
"  The  East  Indians  were,  he  was  satisfied,  now  contending 
for  a  measure  which,  if  granted,  would  not  alter  the  quantity 
of  sugar  imported ;  or  which,  if  it  did,  would  be  i/njurioua 
in  the  end  to  the  growers  of  ii.^ 

"  He  agreed  with  the  honourable  member  for  Portarlington 
that,  considering  the  question  abstractedly,  and  without  re- 
ference to  the  stcU^  of  things  which  had  grown  out  of  the 
colonial  policy  of  this  country  for  the  last  century ;  consider- 
ing the  question  abstractedly,  the  only  point  deserving  of 
notice  was,  where,  as  consumers,  could  we  get  our  sugars  at 
the  cheapest  rate  ?  But  he  denied  that  the  question  ought 
to  be  so  abstractedly  considered.  It  was  a  question  to  be 
looked  at  with  reference  to  a  number  of  complicated  circum- 
stances ;  and  hx  was  he  from  agreeing  that  the  House  might 
press  hard  upon  a  West  Indian,  because  that  West  Indian 
happened  to  be  an  owner  of  slaves.  That  the  West  Indian 
was  an  owner  of  slaves  was  not  bis  fault,  but  his  misfortune ; 
and  if  it  was  true  that  the  production  of  slavery  was  more 
costly  than  that  of  free  labour,  that  would  be  an  additional 
reason  for  not  depriving  him  of  the  ddvcmtage  of  his  protect- 
ing duty.** 

**As  for  the  advantages  expected  to  accrue  to  India,  in 
the  shape  of  employment  for  her  population  from  the  re^ 
vou  L  o 
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moval  of  the  duty  in  question,  he  believed  that  those  ad- 
vantages were  altogether  imaginary.  Supposing — what  he, 
for  his  own  part,  did  not  believe  would  be  the  case  —  sup- 
posing that  the  removal  of  the  protecting  duty  did  lead  to 
an  increased  production  of  sugar  in  India,  still  the  persons 
who  had  been  employed  in  manufacturing  muslins  would  not 
turn  their  hands  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar.  Such  a  transfa* 
of  labour  from  one  course  of  action  to  another,  would  be 
difficult  in  any  country,  and  in  India  the  system  of  castes 
rendered  it  almost  impossible.**  * 

On  the  28th  April,  1825,  on  a  motion  for  a  revision  of  the 
Corn  Laws :  —  "If  capital  had  not  a  fair  remuneration  here, 
it  would  seek  for  it  in  America.  To  give  it  a  fair  remunera- 
tion, the  price  of  labour  must  be  kept  down  f ;  for  if  it  were 
not  kept  down,  the  distress  it  would  occasion  to  the  manu- 
facturer would  soon  revert  with  tenfold  force  upon  the  agri- 
culturist He  had  told  the  agriculturist  in  1822  —  he 
repeated  it  now  —  that  the  impi*oved  condition  of  the  manu- 
facturing classes,  and  their  augmented  powers  of  consumption, 
were  a  sure  harbinger  of  improvement  to  the  agricultural 
classes." 

**  Agriculture  could  not  flomish,  unless  all  other  classes 
in  the  country  were  in  a  state  of  prosperity.  Commerce  and 
manufactures  could  not  sustain  themselves  here,  if  they  met 
with  greater  advantages  in  other  coimtries.  The  profits  now 
derived  from  them  were  smaller  than  they  had  been  at  any 
former  period ;  and  anything  which  tended  to  increase  them 
would  be  productive  of  great  benefit.     He  mentioned  this 


*  Speeches  of  the  Rt  Hon.  William  Huskisson,  vol.  ii.  p.  198. 

f  This,  I  contend,  is  a  most  pernicious  error.  I  shall  be  able  to  show, 
in  mj  constractiye  argument,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  capitalist  does 
not  arise  from  the  depression  of  the  labourer,  the  natural  law  being,  that 
both  flourish  together  and  are  mutually  dependent 
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drcninstance  to  prove,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  enter,  at 
a  future  time,  upon  the  revision  of  the  Corn  Laws ;  though  he 
maintained,  as  he  had  before  done,  that  the  present  was  not 
the  moment  for  commencing  it.  We  had  done  a  great  deal 
already  to  promote  the  freedom  of  trade ;  but  eveiything 
could  not  be  done  at  once.  We  had  allowed  the  importation 
of  wool,  of  iron,  and  of  various  articles  which  had  formerly 
been  prohibited ;  and  the  effect  of  that  measure  had  been  to 
produce  a  large  importe^on  of  the  prohibited  articles.  Some 
difficulty  might  arise  if  we  proceeded  too  fa/r  in  such  a 
eystem ;  and  U  was,  therefore,  prudent  to  wait  awhile  where 
we  now  were,  to  see  whether  such  difficulty  would  arise,  and 
if  it  did  arise,  how  U  was  to  be  obviated^* 

With  regard  to  the  important  matter  contained  in  the  ex- 
tracts just  made,  I  must  invite  most  especial  consideration  to 
two  leading  features.  The  one  is,  the  admission  that  the 
free  principle  had  been  brought  into  very  extensive  operation, 
Mid  the  other,  that  the  general  profits  were  smaller  than 
they  had  been  at  any  former  periods.  The  reader  will  re- 
mark, too,  that  this  was  not  pronounced  with  reference  to  any 
particular  branch  of  trade,  for  the  terms  are  the  most  ex- 
tensive that  can  be  used,  being  commerce  and  manufactures. 
Upon  reflecting  on  the  peculiar  character  of  this  quotation, 
I  am  led  to  the  conviction  that  the  speaker  began  to  discern 
the  fSettal  precipice  to  which  he  was  advancing,  and  this 
view  is  confirmed  by  the  course  he  took  in  the  instance  follow- 
ing. Besides  which,  the  carefiil  observer  of  the  political 
hemisphere  will  not  fail  to  bear  in  mind  the  memorable  period 
at  which  these  transacticms  occurred — the  year  1825. 

In  June,  1826,  on  the  introduction  of  the  "  Customs  Con- 
solidation Bill,^  I  find  the  following  matter,  whidi  is  wholly  at 

*  Speeches  of  the  Rt  Hon.  William  Huskisson,  vol.  ii.  pp.  Sd8,  399. 
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vaxiance  with  the  free  principle,  and  upholding  the  principle 
of  protection  or  regulation.  The  article  alluded  to  is  Linen, 
and  this  is  the  very  remarkable  instance  to  which  I  have  before 
referred,  and  in  respect  of  which  Mr.  Huskisson  had  actually 
put  the  lower  rate  of  duty  into  the  schedule,  but  begged 
leave  to  have  it  withdrawn.     His  argument  is  as  follows :  — 

"There  were  several  circumstances  connected  with  this 
particular  manufacture  that  were  necessary  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.'  In  Ireland,  for  instance,  it  was  conducted  by 
manual  labour  alone,  he  might  say  without  the  intervention 
of  any  machinery.  In  respect  of  linen,  therefore,  it  might 
be  described  as  a  competition  between  labour  and  labour  that 
must  subsist  between  those  which  were  made  at  home  and 
those  which  were  manufactured  abroad.  But  again,  with 
regard  to  Ireland,  the  interests  of  which  coimtry  every 
honourable  gentleman  must  look  to  with  peculiar  anxiety 
and  favour,  it  was  to  be  observed,  a  great  change  was  eflTect- 
ing  in  her  linen  manufacture;  for  machinery  was  now  rajJidly 
introducing  itself  into  that  branch  of  her  trade,  and  a  great 
portion  of  capital  was  coming  gradually  into  circulation  in 
that  country,  and  had  the  foreign  manufactures  been  admitted 
at  the  lower  duty  which  he  had  originally  proposed,  it  was 
feared  that  many  impediments  might  have  opposed  them- 
selves to  the  progress  of  the  improving  commerce ;  the  ooa- 
sequence  of  which  would  probably  have  been  that,  losing  its 
present  advantages,  the  Irish  Linen  trade  might  never  have 
been  able  to  meet  its  foreign  competitors :  that  this  manu- 
facture would  not  only  not  have  arrived  upon  any  favourable 
terms  in  other  markets,  but  might  have  been  lost  to  Ireland 
altogether.  The  Committee  must  see  the  diflSculty  in  which 
any  person  must  stand  who  was  in  his  situatioiL  If,  in  the 
calculation  of  a  certain  revenue,  a  slight  error  happened  to 
be  committed  in  the  original  statement,  and  the  produce  was 
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discovered  to  be  proportionably  affected  or  altered,  nothing 
in  the  world  could  be  more  easy  than  to  correct  such  an  error, 
and  the  public  service  would  be  sensible  of  little  or  no  in- 
convenience &om  the  occurrence  of  such  a  mistake.  But 
ify  m  thj^  apportionynent  of  dutieSy  or  the  regulations  of 
trade,  wherem  the  interest  of  so  many  thousands  was  va- 
volvedy  such  errors  should  happen  to  creep  inio  the  measures 
of  the  Oovemment,  the  country  would  long  have  to  brood 
over  the  serums  consequences  that  must  ensue.^  ♦ 

Now,  in  the  matter  just  quoted,  there  is  a  clearly  stated 
or  unequivocal  admission  of  the  injurious  and  destructive 
tendency  of  the  free  principle.  The  minister  appeals  to 
Parliament  in  behalf  of  the  deeply  afflicted  people  of  Ireland, 
admonishing  members  that  they  ought  to  look  on  this 
suffering  part  of  the  nation  with  ^^  peculiar  anxiety  and 
favour."  This  was,  doubtless,  not  the  duty  of  Parliament 
alone,  but  the  duty  also  of  the  people  at  large  in  connection 
wiHi  all  their  dealings  with  their  fellow-countrymen. 

When  the  evidence  contained  in  the  foregoing  quotation 
is  viewed  as  bearing  on  the  general  question,  the  inference 
might  justly  be  drawn,  that  the  statesman  had  been  charged 
to  inflict  some  dreadful  scourge  on  his  countrymen,  and  espe- 
cially upon  that  portion  of  them  whose  destiny  it  is  to  gain  a 
subsistence  by  labour.  That  when  he  came  to  apply  this 
scourge  to  the  depressed,  emaciated,  and  almost  exhausted 
labourers  of  Ireland,  it  became  apparent  to  him  that  these 
wretched  victims  could  endure  no  addition  to  their  sufferings ; 
consequently,  he  entreated  for  the  exercise  of  compassion  and 
forbearance.  His  words  should  have  been :  —  For  others  of 
my  countrymen  I  entertain  no  anxiety  —  I  ask  for  no  relax- 
ation of  this  course  of  action  —  I  put  forth  no  claim  for 

*  Speeches  of  the  Kt.  Hon.  William  Huskisson,  vol.  ii.  pp.  430,  431. 
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favour  —  in  their  cases  let  the  goading  of  the  free  or  com- 
petitive principle  be  still  applied  to  the  utmost  degree;  but 
I  do  implore  you  in  this  case  to  arrest  the  cruel  and  de- 
structive operation  of  this  free  or  oompetitive  principle,  and 
in  its  place  to  grant  the  sustaining  aid  of  protection  and  just 
regulation. 

In  February,  1826,  a  discussion  was  raised  by  Mr.  Ellice, 
the  Member  for  Coventry,  on  the  eflfects  which  were  being 
produced  by  the  application  of  the  free-trade  principle,  on 
the  manufacture  of  silk.  In  the  debate  that  ensued^  very 
strong  language  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  impugning  the 
free  principle  and  system.  Mr.  John  Williams,  the  Member 
for  Lincoln,  in  adverting  to  the  spirit  that  was  evinced  by 
the  statesmen  who  were  engaged  in  applying  the  abstract 
theory  of  free  trade,  as  an  experiment,  to  the  interests  of  so 
many  of  the  people,  compared  this  spirit  to  that  of  the  meta- 
physician who,  on  a  particular  occasion,  had  been  declared 
by  Mr.  Burke  to  exceed  the  Devil  in  point  of  malignity  and 
contempt  for  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

Upon  this  vehement  attack  being  directed  by  the  Member 
for  Lincoln  against  the  commercial  policy  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  also  against  the  personal  character  of  individual 
Ministers  of  the  Crown,  Mr.  Huskisson  entered  with  great 
warmth  on  a  vindication  of  the  course  which  had  been 
adopted  by  himself  and  colleagues,  and  sanctioned  by  Par- 
liament. He  then  referred  the  House  to  a  very  important 
public  document^  as  embodying  all  the  principles  upon  which 
the  Government  had  acted  respecting  the  immense  and  in- 
teresting subject  of  general  commercial  policy.  He  spoke  of 
this  document  as  follows :  —  **  The  petition  is  somewhat  long, 
but  I  assure  the  House,  that  those  Honourable  Members  who 
may  favour  me  with  their  attention,  will  be  well  rewarded 
by  hearing  sound  principles  laid  down,  in  the  clearest  lan- 
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guage,  —  not  by  philosophers  and  unbending  theorists,  —  not 
by  visionaries  and  hard-hearted  metaphysicians  with  the 
feelings  of  demons  in  their  breasts,  —  but  by  merchants  and 
traders,  men  of  the  greatest  practical  experience  in  all  that 
relates  to  commerce." 

The  document  referred  to  by  Mr.  Huskisson  was  viewed  as 
of  a  character  so  important^  that  the  House  insisted  upon  its 
being  read  throughout.  I  shall  therefore  quote  it  entire. 
It  is  a  petition  from  the  Merchants  and  Traders  of  the  City 
of  London,  and  contains  a  full  and  a  clearly  expressed  expo- 
sition of  the  free-trade  principle.     It  states  — 

"  That  foreign  commerce  is  eminently  conducive  to  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country  by  enabling  it  to  import 
the  commodities,  for  the  production  of  which  the  soil,  cli- 
mate, capital,  and  industry  of  other  countries  are  best  calcu- 
lated, and  to  export^  in  payment^  those  articles  for  which  its 
own  situation  is  best  adapted. 

'^That  freedom  from  restraint  is  calcidated  to  give  the 
utmost  extension  to  foreign  trade,  and  the  best  direction  to 
the  capital  and  industry  of  the  country. 

*^  That  the  maxim  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market  and 
selling  in  the  dearest,  which  regulates  every  merchant  in  his 
individual  dealings,  is  strictly  applicable,  as  the  best  rule  for 
the  trade  of  the  whole  nation* 

"That. a  policy,  founded  on  these  principles,  would  render 
the  commerce  of  the  world  an  interchange  of  mutual  advan- 
tages, and  diffuse  an  increase  of  wealth  and  enjoyment  among 
the  inhabitants  of  each  state. 

**  Thaty  unfortunately,  a  policy  the  very  reverse  of  this  has 
been,  and  is,  more  or  less  adopted  and  acted  upon  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  this  and  of  every  other  country;  each  trying  to 
exclude  the  productions  of  other  countries,  with  the  specious 
and  well-meant  design  of  encouraging  its  own  p'oductions ; 
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thus  inflicting  on  the  bulk  of  its  subjects,  who  are  consumers, 
ihe  necessity  of  submitting  to  privations  in  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  commodities ;  and  thus  rendering  what  ought  to  be 
the  source  of  mutual  benefits,  and  of  harmony  among  states, 
a  constantly  recurring  occasion  of  jealousy  and  hostility. 

"  That  the  prevailing  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  protective 
or  restrictive  system  may  be  traced  to  the  erroneous  suppo- 
sition that  every  importation  of  foreign  commodities  occasions 
a  diminution  or  discouragement  of  our  own  productions  to 
the  same  extent;  whereas,  it  may  be  clearly  shown,  that  al- 
though the  particular  description  of  production  whidi  could 
not  stand  against  the  imrestrained  foreign  competition  would 
be  discouraged,  yet,  as  no  importation  could  be  continued  for 
any  length  of  time  without  a  corresponding  exportation,  direct 
or  indirect,  there  would  be  an  encouragement^  for  the  purpose 
of  that  exportation,  of  some  other  production,  to  which  oxxr 
situation  might  be  better  suited;  thus  affording  at  least  an 
equal,  and  probably  a  greater,  and  certainly  a  more  beneficial, 
employment  to  our  own  capital  and  labour* 

**  That  of  the  numerous  protective  and  prohibitory  duties  of 
our  commercial  code,  it  may  be  proved,  that  while  all  ope- 
rate as  a  very  heavy  tax  on  the  community  at  large,  very  few 
are  of  any  ultimate  benefit  to  the  classes  in  whose  favour  they 
were  originally  instituted,  and  none  to  the  extent  of  the  loss 
occasioned  by  them  to  other  classes. 

**  That  among  other  evils  of  the  restrictive  or  protective 
system,  not  the  least  is,  that  the  artificial  protection  of  one 
branch  of  industry,  or  source  of  protection  against  foreign  com- 
petition, is  set  up  as  a  ground  of  claim  by  other  branches  for 
similar  protection ;  so  that,  if  the  reasoning  upon  which  these 
restrictive  or  prohibitory  r^ulations  are  founded  were  fol- 
lowed consistently,  it  would  not  stop  short  of  excluding  all 
foreign  commerce  whatever. 
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■  "  And  the  same  strain  of  argument^  which,  with  correspond- 
ing prohibitions  and  restrictive  duties,  should  exclude  us  from 
foreign  trade,  might  be  brought'  forward  to  justify  the  re- 
enactment  of  restrictions  upon  the  interchange  of  productions 
(unconnected  with  revenue)  among  the  kingdoms  comprising 
the  union,  or  among  the  counties  of  the  same  kingdom. 

**That  an  investigation  of  the  effects  of  the  restrictive  sys- 
tem at  this  time  is  peculiarly  called  for,  as  it  may,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  petitioners,  lead  to  a  strong  presumption  that 
the  distress  which  now  so  generally  prevails  is  considerably 
aggravated  by  that  qrstem,  and  that  some  relief  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  earliest  practicable  removal  of  such  of  the 
restraints  as  maybe  shown  to  be  most  injurious  to  the  capital 
and  industry  of  the  community  and  to  be  attended  with  no 
comp^sating  benefit  to  the  public  revenue. 

^^  That  a  declaration  against  the  anti-oommercial  principles 
of  our  restrictive  system  is  of  the  more  importance,  at  the 
present  juncture,  inasmuch  as,  in  several  instances  of  recent 
occurrence,  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  foreign  states 
have  assailed  their  respective  governments  with  applications 
for  further  protective  or  prohibitory  duties  and  regulations, 
urging  the  example  and  authority  of  this  country,  against 
which  they  are  almost  exclusively  directed,  as  a  sanction  for 
the  policy  of  such  measures ;  and,  certainly,  if  the  reasoning 
upon  which  our  restrictions  have  been  defended  is  worth  any- 
thing, it -will  apply  in  behalf  of  the  regulations  of  foreign 
states  against  us ;  they  insist  upon  our  superiority  in  capital 
and  machinery  as  we  do  upon  their  comparative  exemption 
firom  taxation,  and  with  equal  foundation. 

**  That  nothing  would  tend  more  to  counteract  the  com- 
mercial hostility  of  foreign  states  than  the  adoption  of  a  more 
enlightened  and  more  conciliatory  policy  on  the  part  of  this 
country. 
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^That  although^  as  a  matter  of  mere  diplomacy^  it  may 
sometimes  answer  to  hold  out  the  removal  of  particular  pro- 
hibitions or  high  duties,  as  dq>ending  upon  ccnrresponding 
concessions  by  other  states  in  our  fftvour,  it  does  not  follow 
that  we  should  maintain  our  restrictions  in  cases  where  the 
desired  concessions  on  their  part  cannot  be  obtained;  our 
restrictions  would  not  be  the  less  pr^udioial  to  our  own  capi- 
tal and  industry  because  other  governments  persisted  in  pur- 
suing impolitic  regulations. 

^  That,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  liberal  would  jmive  to  be 
the  most  politic  course  on  such  occasions* 

**That,  independent  of  the  direct  benefit  to  be  dravedby 
this  country  on  every  occasion  of  such  concession  or  relaxa- 
tion, a  great  incidental  object  would  be  gained  by  the  recog- 
nition of  a  sound  principle  or  standard,  to  which  all  subse- 
quent arrangements  might  be  referred ;  and  by  the  salutary 
influence  which  a  promulgation  of  such  views,  by  the  legisla- 
ture, and  by  the  nation  at  large,  could  not  fail  to  have  on  the 
policy  of  other  states. 

^*  That  in  thus  declaring,  as  the  petitioners  do,  their  con- 
viction of  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  the  restrictive  system, 
and  in  desiring  every  practical  relaxation  of  it,  they  have  in 
view  only  such  parts  of  it  as  are  not  connected,  or  are  only 
subordinately  so,  with  the  public  revenue.  As  long  as  the 
necessity  for  the  present  amount  of  the  revenue  subsists,  the 
petitioners  cannot  expect  so  important  a  branch  of  it  as  the 
Customs  to  be  given  up,  nor  to  be  materially  diminished, 
unless  some  substitute  less  objectionable  be  suggested ;  but  it 
is  against  every  restrictive  regulation  of  trade,  not  essential 
to  the  revenue,  against  all  duties  merely  protective  from 
foreign  competition,  and  against  the  excess  of  such  duties  as 
are  partly  for  the  piupose  of  revalue  and  partly  for  that  of 
protection,  that  the  prayer  of  the  present  petition  is  respect- 
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fully  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  Parliament.  The  petitioners 
therefore  humbly  pray,  tiiat  the  House  will  be  pleased  to 
take  the  subject  into  consideration,  and  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  may  be  calculated  to  give  greater  freedom  to 
foreign  oommeroe,  and  thereby  to  increase  the  resources  of 
the  state." 

The  petition  having  been  read,  Mr.  Huskisson  added,  — 

*^  It  will  be  clear  to  all  who  have  been  at  the  trouble  to 
attend  to  the  very  able  document  which  I  have  just  read,  that 
it  embraces  all  the  great  principles  of  commercial  policy 
upon  which  Parliament  has  since  legislated."* 

Now  this  petition  is,  undoubtedly,  a  document  of  vast  im- 
portance, because  it  contains  the  foundation-matter  on  which 
the  free-trade  principle  rests,  and  (which  is  the  material  point 
for  my  present  argument)  because  it  received  from  the  accre^ 
dited  Minister  of  the  Government  an  acknowledgment^  ^*  that 
it  embraces  all  the  great  principles  of  commercial  policy  upon 
which  Parliament  has  since  legislated."  The  matter  of  the 
petition  is  admitted,  therefore,  to  be  identical  with  the  views 
and  tiie  general  policy  of  the  Government 

With  regard  to  the  matter  itself,  I  am  bound  to  remark, 
that  its  general  scope  and  character  is  accordant  with  that 
which  had  been,  during  many  previous  years,  so  proftisely 
put  forth  to  the  country,  and  which  is  now  so  eagerly  upheld. 
Abounding  in  alluring  descriptions,  which  the  promulgators 
themselves  are  pleased  to  designate  as  enlarged  and  enlight- 
ened views,  it  cannot  £Edl  to  be  read  with  admiration  by  all 
who  are  so  credulously  disposed  as  to  look  with  equal  favour 
upon  words  and  things.  Its  great  and  all-pervading  property 
or  nature  still  remains  to  be  tried.  This  I  proceed  to 
examine. 

*  Speeches  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  William  Huskisson,  toI.  ii.  p*  472,  et  seq. 
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Now^  the  subfitantial  matter  of  the  entire  document  is  con- 
centrated in  one  paragraph,  which  is  the  following: — 

"  That  the  prevailing  prejudices  in  fevour  of  the  protective 
or  restrictive  system  may  be  traced  to  the  erroneous  supposi- 
tion that  every  importation  of  foreign  commodities  occasions 
a  diminution  or  discouragement  of  our  own  productions  to 
the  same  extent:  whereas,  it  may  be  clearly  shovm,  that 
although  the  particular  description  of  production  which  could 
not  stand  against  unrestrained  foreign  competition  would  be 
discouraged ;  yet^  as  no  importation  could  be  continued  for 
any  length  of  time  without  a  corresponding  exportation, 
direct  or  indirect,  there  would  be  an  encouragement  for  the 
purpose  of  that  exportation  of  some  other  production,  to 
which  our  situation  might  be  better  suited ;  thus  affording 
a;t  least  an  equaly  and  probably  a  greater^  a/nd  certai/nly  a 
more  beneficialy  employmeTd  to  our  own  capital  aiid  labov/r.^ 

Of  the  above  paragraph,  the  essential  point  consists  in 
these  words — "thus  affording  at  least  an  equal" — **and 
probably  a  greater " — *^and  certainly  a  more  beneficial  em- 
plojnnent  to  our  own  capital  and  labour.**  Now,  although 
no  solution  of  the  great  problem  is  here  attempted,  yet  a 
conclusion  is  asserted  as  applicable  to  it,  and  I  beg  to  invite 
particular  consideration  to  its  terms.  The  words,  *•  at  least," 
are  attached  to  the  words,  "  equal  emplojnnent ; "  the  word, 
"  probably,"  is  attached  to  the  words,  "  greater  employment; " 
and  the  word,  "certainly,"  is  attached  to  the  words  "more 
beneficial  employment."  Now,  I  contend,  that  the  three 
qualifying  degrees  or  variations  that  are  here  introduced 
prove  the  unascertained  or  conjectural  character  of  the 
whole  matter.  I  contend,  that  the  middle  term,  or  that  of 
"  probably,"  is  the  only  term  which  the  petitioners  were  war- 
ranted in  attaching  to  either  of  the  three  portions  into  which 
they  have  divided  their  proposition.     The  preceding  part  of 
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my  argument  has  been  devoted  to  tracing  out  the  scientific 
treatment  of  this  proposition ;  and  I  have  shown  how  signally 
every  writer  has  failed  to  **  show  clearly,"  or  to  prove  it ; 
and,  likewise,  I  have  placed  in  a  prominent  point  of  view 
those  parts  of  their  writings  wherein  it  has  been  admitted  by 
themselves  that  they  are  unable  to  solve  the  question. 

Moreover,  I  must  entreat  that  attention  be  here  directed 
to  the  admitted  deficiency  of  the  matter  asserted;  this 
deficiency,  too,  being  of  a  character  identical  with  the  de- 
ficiency to  which  I  have  already  called  attention  on  my  . 
examination  of  the  scientific  treatment  of  the  question.  I 
feel  confident  in  making  the  assertion,  that  if  the  question 
had  been  under  investigation  by  a  court  of  inquiry,  conducted 
by  the  strict  method  of  reasoning  which  is  observed  in  our 
courts  of  law,  the  presiding  judge  would,  at  this  stage,  have 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  stop  the  case,  on  account  of  the 
matter  advanced  having  assumed  such  a  shape  as  precluded 
the  possibility  of  deriving  from  it  the  result  required. 

The  plea  advanced,  or  that  which  constitutes  the  substance 
of  the  whole  case,  is  mcrease  of  capital,  thereby  insuring  the 
result  of  greater  employment.  This  is  the  rights  and  the 
ONLY  plea.  Now,  this  plea  is  admitted,  by  the  party  which 
set  it  up,  to  be  unsustainable,  the  only  term  which  they  have 
ventured  to  advance  respecting  it  being  that  of  **  probably ; " 
consequently,  no  matter  is  attempted  to  be  substantiated  in 
the  body  of  the  record,  to  fulfil  the  averment  placed  upon  the 
face  of  it.  And,  as  to  the  last  part  of  the  proposition,  or  that 
of  the  *^  more  beneficial  employment,"  it  will  be  apparent, 
that  this  must  be  reduced  to  mere  vacuity,  whenever  a  failure 
to  establish  the  proposition  of  the  "  greater  employment,"  or 
that  of  increase,  has  occurred. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  nearer  view  of  the  operation  of  such  a 
new  arrangement  or  change  of  facts  as  that  involved  in  the 
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matter  of  the  petition,  I  will  suppose  the  caae  as  appertaining 
to  that  place  whose  Member  originated  the  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  of  which  I  am  now  treating.  I  allude 
to  the  city  of  Coventry.  Now,  the  people  of  this  city  derive 
their  maintenance  chiefly  by  the  manufacture  of  ribbon. 
The  merchants  of  London  shall  have  ascertained  that  the 
ribbon  made  in  France  is  cheaper,  or  of  more  enticing  fabric, 
than  that  made  at  Coventry.  The  avocation  of  merchants 
being  that  of  searching  after  productions  in  all  countries,  and 
.  conve3ring  them  intercommunicably,  their  maxim,  of  course, 
is,  to  buy  as  often  as  possible  in  the  cheapest  markets,  and  to 
sell,  as  often  as  possible,  in  the  dearest.  Thus,  their  in- 
terests are  not  permanently  identified  with  any  particular 
state  or  county.  Th^  capital  or  property  being  constituted 
for  quick  mutation,  they  prefer  to  have  the  widest  scope 
possible  for  the  operation  of  their  ingenuity  and  enterprise. 
Thus,  it  cannot  create  surprise,  knowing  as  we  do,  the  general 
course  of  human  action,  that  they  should  have  asked  per- 
mission to  bring  the  ribbons  of  France,  in  order  that  the 
British  wearers,  or  consumers  of  this  beautiful  fabric,  should 
be  tempted  to  desert  the  weavers  of  Coventry.  When  such  a 
proposal  is  looked  iq)on  merely  in  a  superficial  manner,  the 
objection  arises,  that  such  a  course  must  not  merely  injure 
the  people  of  Coventry,  but  absolutely  deprive  them  of  sub- 
sistence, and  that  it  would  be  a  measure  of  cruelty  and  ex- 
treme wickedness,  to  permit  the  wearing  cheaper  or  more 
beautiful  ribbons,  to  be  viewed  as  of  greater  importance  than 
the  power  of  subsisting  of  a  portion  of  our  feilow-oreatures. 

Upon  this,  a  rejoinder  is  made ;  which  is,  that,  as  the  mer- 
chant mufitj  of  necessity,  pay  for  the  JVench  ribbons  by  an 
article,  or  articles,  of  British  manufacture,  so,  ttie  injiuy 
done  to  the  people  of  Coventry  will  be  compensated  for  by 
this  new  demand,  and  the  labour  which  had  become  un- 
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demanded  by  one  means,  will  become  demanded  bj  another, 
and  tbufl  no  injury  eoBue.  Upon  such  an  all^ement  of  the 
instantaneous  creation  of  cajAtal  being  advanced,  both  the 
members  of  the  Govemmait  and  Parliament  were  bound,  as 
the  chosen  guardians  and  judges  of  the  rights  of  all  th^ 
countrymen,  to  have  insisted  on  a  clear  and  intelligible  expo- 
sition of  tB^cta  being  r^idered ;  or,  at  all  events,  to  have  re- 
quired more  solid  matter  to  have  been  submitted  to  them, 
before  they  had  given  their  assent  to  the  change  }H:oposed« 
Had  they  pressed  for  demcmstration  or  proof,  the  petitioners 
must  have  faHen  back  upon  matter  extant  in  the  writings  of 
Political  Economists,  whareon  to  have  rested  their  case ;  and 
if  this  had  been  done,  the  course  of  action  here  advanced  as 
theory,  and  so  carelessly  admitted,  would  have  been  subjected 
to  a  strict  examination,  and  its  falseness,  in  all  probability, 
woidd  have  been  detected. 

The  vehement  attack  now  under  notice  having  been  made 
not  only  against  the  new  commercial  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  also  against  the  personal  qualities  and  motives  of 
those  individual  ministers  by  whom  the  policy  had  been  more 
especially  introduced  and  supported,  Mr.  Huskisson  entered,  at 
very  great  length,  and  with  feelings  unusually  excited,  upon  an 
extensive  course  of  argument^  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating 
the  character  of  the  policy,  as  well  as  the  motives,  by  which 
the  members  of  Government  had  been  actuated.  The  debate 
having  been  adjourned,  was  resumed  on  the  24th. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day,  after  several  members  had  ad- 
dressed the  House,  the  genius  of  the  Cabinet,  Mr.  Canning,  rose, 
and  in  order  to  insure  a  discomfitiu*e  of  the  opponents  of  the 
administration,  and  to  secure  a  complete  victory  for  himself 
and  his  colleagues,  delivered  one  of  those  eloquent,  powerful, 
and  persuasive  arguments  which  his  fine  and  lofty  talents 
enabled  him  to  compose  and  to  apply. 
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The  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  only  two^ 
and  these  defective,  courses  open  before  thenu  The  one 
course  was  formed  of  those  ill-understood,  wrongly-applied, 
and  falsely-argued  restrictions  and  regulations,  which  had  been, 
and  were  still,  called  constitutional  The  other  course  was 
that  leading  to  a  general  system  of  free  trade,  or  commerce 
without  the  recognition  and  observance  of  any  la/Wy  ruXe^  or 
degree  at  alL  The  right  course  not  having  been  opened,  the 
members,  by  a  large  majority,  decided  on  having  commerce 
without  law  in  preference  to  having  commerce  with  a  bad  or 
unequal  law,  and  so,  this  interesting  and  memorable  debate 
issued  in  the  free-trade  policy  of  the  Government  being 
sustained. 
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In  a  debate  on  (he  motion  of  Mr.  Wkitmore^  on  the  Com  Zoim,  Mr.  Bus* 
kisson  again  retwuncet  the  matter  of  the  celebrated  petition  of  the  London 
merchants^  and  attempts  to  complicate  the  question^  and  to  mystify  mem* 
hers  by  mixing  up  the  principle  of  Free  Trade  with  the  unhioum  subject 
of  the  currency.  —  He  again  renounces  the  Free- Trade  policy  in  a 
debate  raised  by  Mr.  Hume^  on  the  exportation  of  machinery. — He 
adopts  the  same  course  in  a  debate  on  the  East  India  trade.  —  Again,  in 
a  deltate  on  a  new  Com  Bill  introduced  by  the  Wellington  AdnUmstra' 
tion.  —  Again^  the  same  course  in  a  discussion  on  the  Labourers*  Wages 
BilL  —  Conclusion  of  Mr.  HuskissoiCs  career  in  Parliament. 

Thx  instance  to  which  I  will  next  call  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  is  one  that  occurred  on  the  18th  of  April,  1826,  on  a 
motion  made  by  Mr.  Whitmore  for  inquiring  into  the  state 
and  policy  of  the  Com  Laws.  The  matter  which  this  discus- 
sion {»:esents  is  the  most  important  of  tiie  whole.  The 
evidence  is  indeed  complete,  for  by  it  there  is  {»:esented  a 
full  and  absolute  renimciation  of  the  celebrated  petition  of 
the  merchants  of  London,  with  which  the  minister  only  a  few 
months  before  had  been  so  desirous  of  connecting  his  general 
policy. 

The  matter  is  as  follows: — 

**  If  there  be  any  great  question,  which  more  than  another 
it  is  desirable  not  to  agitate  and  set  afloat  in  the  country,  un- 
less you  are  thoroughly  prepared,  and  think  the  time  peculiarly 
adapted  to  its  satisfactory  adjustment,  it  is  this  most  Tnoment' 
ous  and  most  difficult  question  of  the  system  of  our  Com 
LawSy  —  momentous,  because  it  concerns  the  subsistence,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  well-being  and  prosperity, 
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of  the  most  important  class  of  that  population  — those  who 
by  right  of  property,  or  by  their  capitals  and  industry,  are 
connected  with,  and  dependent  upon,  the  cultivation  of  the 
soiL 

**  Let  no  one  attempt  to  deceive  himself  or  others,  as  to  the 
effect  which  any  sudden  alteration  of  that  system  must  have 
upon  that  state  of  things  which  has  grown  out  of  it,  and  along 
with  it.  We  must  look,  not  only  to  the  peciiliar  burthens 
affecting  the  land,  but  to  all  existing  agreements,  — to  leases 
and  fixed  incumbrances,  to  pecuniary  contracts  of  every  de- 
scription. For,  Sir,  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  if  we  were 
to  make  any  rapid  and  material  change,  by  which  the  situa- 
tions of  the  persons  liable  to  these  engagements  were  to  be 
greatly  affected,  not  only  should  we  do  injustice  to  them,  but 
we  should  greatly  aggravate  the  difficulties  under  which 
OTHEB  CLASSES  of  the  Community  now  labour. 

*^In  whatever  light  we  may  view  the  system  of  our  Com 
Laws, — ^whatever  changes  we  may,  after  mature  deliberation, 
think  necessary, — no  rational  man  will  deny,  that  it  is  a  system 
which,  however  adjusted,  cannot  exclude  the  consideration  of 
price.  Now  the  question  of  price  necessarily  connects  itself 
with  that  of  our  monetary  system ;  and  after  the  shock  which 
that  system  has  undergone,  with  the  examinations  that  are 
now  pending,  and  when  everything  connected  with  the 
elements  of  price  and  currency  is  in  so  feverish  a  state,  will 
any  man  say  that  this  is  the  best  moment  for  entering  upon 
a  revision  of  our  Com  Laws  ?  In  considering  the  object  now 
before  the  House,  it  would  be  impossible  to  legislate  wisely, 
unless  the  currency,  in  which  are  the  soul  and  element  of 
prices,  should  have  been  first  disposed  of;  and  this  reason, 
not  less  forcibly  than  the  other,  convinces  me  that  the  present 
period  is  wholly  unfitted  for  the  discussion. 

**  I  am  the  first  to  declare  my  conviction,  that  if  firom  any 
circumstances  the  price  of  wheat  were  at  this  moment  to  be 
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reduced  materially  below  what  it  now  id,  there  is  nothing 
which  could  more  contribute  to  aggravate  the  existing  distress, 
and  to  take  away  the  best  chance  of  early  relief 

"  Sir,  I  say  this  advisedly.  I  eay  that  the  preaervt  average 
priee  of  wheat  is  one  which  could  not,  in  my  opimion,  be 
materially  lowered,  without  producing  mare  of  euffervag 
than  of  relief  to  aU  classes  of  the  comnnunity.  If  the 
House  could  suddenly  cmd  matericMy  reduce  the  prices  of 
aU  the  necesscuries  of  life,  so  fa/r  from  relievimg,  it  would 
o^y  aggran}ate  the  general  distress,  and  postpone  the 
hope  of  its  termination.  In  the  actual  state  of  the  foreign 
markets  the  stagnation  of  trade,  and  the  difficulties  which 
exist  universally,  the  effect  of  an  increased  consumption  pro- 
duced by  such  means,  would  be  worse  than  useless.  And 
here  I  cannot  help  observing,  that  among  the  difficulties  of 
this  question,  are  the  misconceptions  of  the  consumers  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  exaggerated  fears  of  the 
growers  of  com,  when  they  compare  the  price  of  it  in  this 
country  and  in  Poland. 

^'Before  I  sit  down.  Sir,  I  must  say  that  some  of  the  doc- 
trines of  my  honourable  friend  on  the  subject  of  free  trade 
are  not  quite  just  nor  well  founded.  At  least  they  are  not 
doctrines  which  I  have  entertained;  certainly  they  are  very 
different  from  those  which  I  have  expressed  in  this  House, 
and  they  are  equally  distinct  from  the  principles  upon  which 
his  Majesty's  Grovemment  have  been  guided  in  their  recent 
measures  with  reference  to  our  foreign  policy.  My  honou/r- 
able  friend  has  argued  the  question  of  free  trade,  as  if  U 
were  the  absolute  revnoval  of  all  restrictions  throvm  in  the 
way  of  the  supply  of  foreign  productions  to  the  people  of 
tkiscownlry.  Ifowthis,8ir,isnot  my  view  of  the  question/** 

*  Speeches  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  William  Hoskidson,  toL  ii.  pp.  544,  545, 
547,  549. 
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The  extracts  which  I  have  just  made  cannot  be  penised 
without  exciting  feelings  of  astonishment  and  r^ret.  In  the 
first  place,  I  must  notice,  as  a  matter  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, ihe  different  rule  which  Mr.  Huskisson  succeeded  in 
establishing,  as  determining  the  judgment  on  the  laws  affect- 
ing the  great  agricultural  production  com,  and  that  affect- 
ing otiier  productions.  In  a  preceding  part  of  my  work  I 
have  shown,  that  the  method  of  proceeding  by  objection  was 
allowed  as  valid,  and  was  adopted  by  him  in  the  following 
words: — "It  appeared  to  him,  that  from  the  moment  that 
the  policy  of  oiu:  laws  —  no  matter  how  numerous  or  how 
long  enacted  —  was  called  in  question,  the  onus  of  proving 
their  necessity  rested  with  those  who  undertook  to  maintain 
them."  *  Now,  with  regard  to  the  great  question  of  the  Com 
Laws,  he  reverses  this  position,  and  instead  of  pleading  that 
condemnation  may  precede  proof,  he  pleads  that  proof  should 
precede  condemnation. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  difference  which  exists ;  for 
it  is  evident  that  the  policy  upheld  throughout  the  debate  is 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  great  course  of  commercial  action 
which  this  minister  contended  for,  when  he  entered  upon  a 
vindication  of  his  measures  respecting  the  altered  state  of 
the  silk  trade.  The  matter  of  the  celebrated  petition,  with 
which  he  was  so  eager  to  identify  his  own  views,  is  here  en- 
tirely rejected.  He  assures  his  audience,  that  the  subject  is 
momentous  and  difficult  — ^  thus  implying  that  it  is  not  under- 
stood ;  and  then  he  entreats  them  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of 
change  until  more  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  it  shall  have  been  acquired.  Now,  it  will  be  evident, 
that  if  such  matter  of  argiiment  had  been  solid  and  true,  as 
affecting  the  great  question  under  discussion,  it  would  have 

*  Speeches  of  the  Rt  Hon.  William  Huskisson,  vol.  ii.  p.  220. 
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been  equally  solid  and  true  as  affecting  proposed  changes  in 
other  commodities^  for  it  is  the  genebal  subject  which  is 
mooted  in  both  cases. 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  this  discussion,  is  the  at- 
tempt to  bind  up  the  question  with  the  obscure  subject  the 
currency.  He  says,  "it  would  be  impossible  to  legislate 
wisely,  imless  the  currency,  in  which  are  the  soul  and  element 
of  prices,  should  have  been  first  disposed  of.**  Now,  if  the 
operation  of  the  currency  be  so  intimately  blended  with  the 
question  of  the  trade  in  com,  it  must  be  intimately  blended 
likewise  with  the  trade  in  every  other  commodity,  for  the 
words  "  soul  and  element  of  prices'*  convey  the  most  power- 
ful and  general  signification ;  and  so,  by  parity  of  reasoning, 
it  must  have  been  unwise  to  have  legislated  upon  other  and 
preceding  questions,  until  this  of  the  currency  had  been  first 
disposed  of.  But  I  maintain  that  the  assertion  respecting  the 
currency  is  altogether  a  fallacy.  Instead  of  attempting  to 
ascertain  in  the  first  place  the  law  of  the  currency,  the  at- 
tempt should  have  been  made  to  ascertain  in  the  first  place 
the  law  of  the  consumable  production ;  for  the  consumable 
production  is  the  constituent,  and  currency  is  its  repre- 
sentative. Now,  to  profess  to  treat  of  the  law  of  a  repre- 
sentative, whilst  it  is  admitted  that  the  law  of  its  constituent 
is  incognate,  is  contrary  to  common  sense.  It  is  similar  to 
the  case  of  a  man  who  should  declare  his  intention  of  solving 
the  sixth  problem  in  mathematics,  when  he  has  been  unable 
to  solve  either  the  fifth,  fourth,  or  third.  The  first  thing  is 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  law  of  the  constituent,  and 
then  out  of  this  knowledge  there  may  flow  a  knowledge  also 
of  the  law  of  the  representative.  To  argue  contrary  to  this 
order  of  things,  would  be  to  argue  that  an  effect  may  precede 
its  cause.  To  involve,  therefore,  the  question  of  the  Com 
Laws  with  the  question  of  the  currency,  was  leading  the 
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investigation  further  from  the  source  of  truth.  The  result  of 
such  a  course  would  be  to  heap  together  error  upon  error, 
and  its  practical  operation  would  be  to  insure  that  the  truth 
of  botli  subjects  should  remain  undiscovered. 

Another  point  to  be  noticed  is  contained  in  the  passage 
which  follows  immediately  upon  that  relating  to  the  currency. 
In  this  passage  Mr.  Huskisson  declares  his  entire  support  of 
a  system  of  Corn  Laws  adapted  especially  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  home  production  against  the  effects  of  foreign 
competition.  I  do  not  think  that  any  other  form  of  words 
could  render  the  opinion  more  clear  or  more  complete.  For 
it  must  be  observed,  that  the  reference  is  not  merely  to  a 
particular  price  that  wheat  was  then  bearing  in  the  markets 
of  the  country.  The  terms  used  are  of  the  most  general  and 
comprehensive  character,  embracing  all  commodities;  thus 
—  *^If  the  House  could  suddenly  and  materially  reduce  the 
prices  of  ail  the  neceBsa/riea  of  Ufe^  so  far  from  relieving,  it 
would  only  augment  the  GENERAL  distress,  and  postpone 
the  hope  of  its  termination." 

The  last  point  is  contained  in  the  matter  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  remarkable  speech.  Mr.  Huskisson  here  objects 
against  the  general  tenour  of  his  adversary's  exposition  of  the 
doctrines  of  free  trade.  He  then  compresses  the  substance 
and  sum  of  these  doctrines  into  the  following  short  sentence : 
"  My  honourable  friend  has  argued  the  question  of  free  trade 
as  if  it  were  the  absolute  removal  of  all  restrictions  thrown 
in  the  way  of  the  supply  of  foreign  productions  to  the  people 
of  this  country.  Now  this,  Sir,  is  not  my  view  of  the  ques- 
tion." 

Upon  recurring  to  the  celebrated  petition  of  the  mer- 
chants and  traders  of  London,  the  doctrines  of  which  Mr. 
Huskisson  adopted  as  his  own,  and  admitted  to  be  identical 
with  those  which  had  influenced  the  Government,  I  find  that 
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they  are  the  same  as  those  so  consistently  contended  for  by 
Mr.  Whitmore,  which  are  briefly  described  by  Mr.  Huskisson 
himself,  who,  however,  now  declared  that  this  was  not  his 
view  of  the  question,  and  that  these  were  not  the  principles 
by  which  his  Majesty's  Government  had  been  guided  with 
reference  to  foreign  policy. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session  following,  and  on  the  6th 
December,  a  discussion  was  raised  by  Mr.  Hume  on  the 
question  of  the  exportation  of  machinery,  upon  which  occa- 
sion a  speech  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Huskisson  containing 
matter  the  reverse  of  the  free  principle.  '^  He  appealed  to  the 
honourable  member  for  Aberdeen,  whether  a  question  of 
immense  importance  could  with  propriety  be  discussed  at  a 
period  when  so  many  thousands  of  manufacturers  were  either 
out  of  work  or  but  partially  employed.  If  it  could  even  be 
proved  that  the  exportation  of  machinery  would  not  be 
attended  with  any  ill  effects,  still  he  was  perfectly  convinced, 
that  the  agitation  of  this  subject  would  alarm  the  manufiekc- 
turers,  and  prevent  them  going  on  with  their  respective 
branches  of  manufEM^ture.  He  assured  the  honourable  gentle- 
man, that  if  a  Bill  were  to  be  introduced  which  had  for  its 
object  the  abolition  of  every  restriction  upon  the  exportation 
of  machinery,  it  would  be  productive  of  serious  alarm  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  and  would  give  rise  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  niunerous  petitions  from  all  parts  of  the  coimtry  to 
tiiat  House. 

"  Wh«re  the  machinery  was  one  of  modem  improvement, 
and  depended  mainly  upon  the  ingenuity  and  excellence  of 
the  mechanism,  and  where  the  raw  material  used  was  trifling, 
he  felt  that  he  owed  it  to  the  manu&cturer  to  restrain,  as 
£Eur  as  he  could,  the  exportation  of  such  machinery.  The 
mischief  that  would  arise  from  altering  the  law  respecting  a 
general  exportation  of  machinery,  might  be  collected  from 
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this  fact  —  that  there  were  at  the  present  moment  many 
manufacturing  establishments  standing  still  on  the  Con- 
tinenty  imder  the  expectation  of  obtaining  machinery  of  a 
particular  description  from  this  country. 

<^  Under  these  circumstances,  then,  and  particularly  in  the 
present  state  of  the  manufjBicturing  interests,  he  implored  the 
honourable  member  not  to  agitate  the  question  at  present. 
He  was  ready  to  give  any  assistance  in  his  power,  either  in 
his  individual  capacity,  or  as  a  member  of  a  committee, 
towards  simplifying  and  more  strictly  defining  the  law ;  but 
he  did  not  wish  it  to  go  forth  to  the  public  that  the  whole 
law  with  regard  to  the  exportation  of  machinery  might  be 
safely  repealed."  * 

The  manner  of  treating  the  great  question  which  has  just 
been  exhibited,  is  similar  to  the  course  which  this  statesman 
observed  on  the  question  of  the  Irish  Linen  trade.  His  con- 
fidence in  the  free  or  competition  principle  is  so  weak,  or, 
rather,  his  conviction  of  its  pernicious  tendency  is  so  strong> 
that  he  pleads  strenuously  for  its  action  being  arrested,  on 
account  of  the  vast  number  of  persons  already  wanting  em- 
ployment, and,  consequently,  in  great  distress.  Now,  surely, 
if  the  principle  of  free  commerce  is  calculated  to  induce  such 
a  good  state  of  circumstances  as  that  which  is  assigned  to  its 
operation  by  its  general  and  leading  advocates,  the  oppor- 
tunity BEST  suited  for  its  extension  is  a  period  of  suffering  and 
distress.  To  argue  as  Mr.  Huskisson  has  argued  in  the  in- 
stance before  us,  is  analogous  to  the  case  of  a  physician  who 
should  recommend  the  withholding  the  administering  an 
acknowledged  and  most  efficacious  remedy,  because  his  patient 
was  suffering  under  acute  disease. 

On  the  15th  May,  1827,  Mr.  Whitmore  moved  for  a  select 

*  Speeches  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  William  Hiukiflson,  vol.  iii.  pp.  75,  76. 
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committee  on  the  state  of  the  trade  between  Great  Britain 
and  India,  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Huskisson  argued  for  up- 
holding the  ancient  constitutional  principle  of  regulation,  in 
order  to  prevent  undue  competition  and  confliction  of  in- 
terests. The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  following  course 
of  argument  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  free  or  com*^ 
petitive  principle. 

^^He  admitted,  with  ihe  honourable  mover,  that  it  wal} 
both  the  interest  and  the  duty  of  a  commercial  country  like 
this  to  endeavoiu:  to  open  new  channels,  and  to  afford  in- 
creased facilities  to  those  that  were  already  open ;  but  it  was 
likewise  its  duly,  while  it  gave  encouragement  to  individual 
enterprise,  and  to  new  commercial  speculation,  to  bb  cautious 

KOT  to  sanction  ANT  MEASUBE  WHICH  HIGHT  ENDANGBB  OB 
DESTBOT  ESTABLISHED  INTEBESTS  AND  BISING  INSTITUTIONS,  MOBE 
ESPECIALLY  INSTITUTIONa  OF  OUB  OWN  CBEATION,  CONNECTED 
WITH  OUB  INTEBESTS,  AND  ESPECIALLY  ENTITLED  TO  OUB  PBO- 
TECTION.'* 

"To  proceed  to  the  argument  which  had  been  so  strongly 
urged  by  his  honourable  friend,  as  to  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  free  trade  to,  and  the  extension  of  our  commer- 
cial interests  with,  India.  In  the  application  of  those  prin- 
ciples it  was  not  necessary  that  he  should  now  inform  his 
honourable  friend,  the  House,  and  the  country,  that,  as  far 
as  they  could  be  made  beneficially  applicable,  he  readily  con- 
curred ;  but  it  would  be  as  readily  conceded  to  him,  that  all 

EXTENSIVE  CHANGES  OF  THIS  DESCBIPTION  WEBE  ATTENDED  WITH 
OBEAT  DIFFICULTY,  AND  SHOULD  BE  PBOCEEDED  IN  WITH  CIBCUM- 
SPECTION,  AND  WITH  DUE   BEGABD  TO  OTHEB  GENEBAL  INTEBESTS 

ALBEADY  WIDELY  ESTABLISHED ;  and  that,  therefore,  whatever 
new  measures  or  new  systems  were  introduced,  they  should 

BE  BEGULATED  IN  SUCH  A  MANNEB,  AS  THAT,  ENDEAVOUBING  TO 
EFFECT  BEKEFITS  FOB  ONE  CLASS,  THEY  DID  NOT  MOBE  THAN 
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COUNTEBBALANOB    THE  ADYANTAeSS^  BT  IKFLIOnNa   AN    INJUBT 
ON  SOME  OTHEB." 

"  In  another  part  of  our  dominions,  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
long  before,  great  wealth  had  been  acquired  and  accumulated 
—  large  interests  had  been  united  —  and  British  propOTty,  to 
a  considerable  amount,  had  been  invested.  These  interests 
it  was  our  duty  to  attend  to,  and  they  had  an  equitable  claim 
to  our  protection.** 

''Not  that  he  differed  from  his  honourable  friend  on  any 
of  the  principles  which  he  had  advanced.  So  fistr  from  it,  he 
was,  as  was  well  known,  a  warm  advocate  for  the  application 
of  those  principles,  as  extensively  and  as  promptly  as  they 
could  be  applied,  consistentlt  with  what  was  dub  to  bxist- 

ING  nnPBBBSTS.'*  * 

The  last  part  of  the  discussion  just  quoted  exhibits  a  re- 
markable example  of  the  art  of  political  soothing.  The  mi- 
nister assures  his  opponent  that  he  agrees  in  the  principles 
advanced  by  him,  and  that  he  is  a  warm  advocate  for  them, 
provided  they  be  applied  consistently  with  what  is  due  to  ex- 
isting interests.  Now,  these  few  words— consistently  with  what 
is  due  to  existing  interests  —  raise  a  formidable  barrier,  or 
open  the  entire  subject-matter  in  dispute  between  him'  who 
advocates  an  advancement  by  due  degree,  and  him  who  is  an 
advocate  for  the  free  principle. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  session  of  1827  Mr.  Huskisson 
was  absent  from  Parliament,  the  reason  assigned  being  ill 
health,  and  Mr.  Canning  brought  forward  a  new  Com  Bill 
This,  however,  was  not  passed  into  a  law,  owing  to  an  amend- 
ment by  the  Lords. 

In  the  session  of  1828  a  new  Corn  Law  was  introduced, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington :  and  although 

*  Speeches  of  the  Rt  Hon.  WiUiam  Hodusson,  voL  iiL  i^.  13S,  144. 
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Mr.  Huskisson  did  not  take  the  most  prominent  part  in  the 
House  of  Commons  with  reference  to  the  introduction  and 
conducting  of  this  Bill,  yet  he  advocated  strongly  its  prin- 
ciple, preferring  it  to  that  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Canning 
in  the  preceding  session,  on  accoimt  of  its  being  calculated  to 
give  more  efficient  protection  to  home  agriculture.  The  fol- 
lowing important  passages  are  from  his  speeches  on  this  occa- 
sion:— 

"  The  scheme  now  proposed  took  the  two  extremes  of  the 
scale,  as  it  was  formed  for  the  last  year,  and  proposed  to 
enact  such  regulations  as,  at  the  price  of  708.,  should  let  in 
wheat  at  merely  nominal  duty ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  at  the 
price  of  60a.,  should  pretty  nearly  prevent  its  admission 
altogether.  That  was  an  equitable  arrangement^  and  one 
that  would  lead  to  no  inconvenience." 

^^  All  parties  last  year  had  been  agreed  upon  the  mischief 
that  would  arise  from  permitting  large  importations  of  foreign 
wheat,  when  the  price  in  the  home  market  was  between  608. 
and  648.  The  measure  of  the  present  year  was  calculated  to 
check  such  importation;  it  was  no  deviation  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  last  yearns  Bill,  or  from  the  manner  in  which 
that  Bill  dealt  with  the  subject ;  but  it  was  so  constructed  as 
to  defeat  a  possible  course,  which,  it  was  generally  agreed, 
if  put  into  execution,  would  prove  inconvenient." 

"  The  question  how  before  the  House  was,  not  whether  the 
price  at  which  that  scale  had  been  fixed  should  be  changed, 
but  whether  the  protection  thereby  afforded  was  found  to  be 
a  sufficient  protection  to  the  British  corn-grower.  In  de- 
ciding that  question,  they  should  look  at  what  had  happened 
since  the  Bill  of  last  year.  They  woidd  find  that  a  quantity 
of  com,  amounting  to  600,000  quarters,  had  been  admitted 
into  the  market.  Without  adverting  even  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  this  com  had  been  admitted,  when  they 
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found  that  such  a  quantity  as  500^000  quarters  had  been  ad- 
mitted in  one  month,  it  must  appear  etident  to  them,  that 

THE  SCALE  OP  DUTIES  PROPOSED  IN  THE  BiLL  OP  LAST  TEAR  DID 
NOT  AFFORD   A  SUFFICIENT   PROTECTION   TO    THE    AGRICULTURAL 

INTEREST ;  in  fact,  that  protection  which  was  contemplated  by 
Mr.  Canning,  on  the  last  occasion  when  his  lamented  friend 
addressed  the  House  upon  this  subject" 

**  He  acted  upon  the  suggestion  of  his  lamented  friend,  and, 
taking  the  test  of  experience  for  his  guide,  he  felt  himself 
bound  to  support  an  amendment  of  the  Bill  of  last  session. 
The  principle  of  Lord  Liverpool,  and  that  laid  down  by  his 
right  honourable  friend  last  session,  was,  that  up  to  60d. 
there  should  be  a  sufficient  protection  to  the  British  corn- 
grower  ;  that  between  60«.  and  648.  per  quarter,  foreign  com 
ought  to  be  admitted.  The  principle,  then,  with  regard  to 
the  scale  of  duties  was  so  to  arrange  it  that  a  sufficient  check 
should  be  imposed  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  corn, 
until  the  price  of  com  rose  to  608. ;  that,  between  608.  and 
658.,  its  importation  should  be  allowed,  but  subject  to  such  a 
check  as  would  prevent  it  from  coming  in  such  quantities  as 
materially  to  affect  the  market ;  and,  when  the  price  rose  to 
658.,  the  object  of  the  plan  wbs  to  impose  duties  sufficient  to 
prevent  foreign  com  from  being  imported  in  large  and  over- 
whelming QUANTrriES." 

<^He  had  applied  the  test  of  experience  TO  THE  TWO 
SCALES,  THAT  OF  LAST  TEAR  AND  THE  i»RESENT  ONE  ;  AND  HE  PRE- 
FERRED THAT  WHICH  WAS  NOW  PROPOSED.  The  Bcale  under 
the  present  Bill  was  calculated  to  afford  a  better  protection 
to  the  agriculturist.  Though  he,  as  well  as  others,  had 
agreed  to  the  measure  of  last  year,  he  could  not  think  it  a 
safe  one  to  continue,  as  it  had  not  proved  adequate  to  the 
intended  object." 

^'He  repeated,  that  HE  SUPPORTED  THE  PRESENT  BiLL 
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BECAUSE    IT    WOULD    AFFOKD  A  HOBE    EFFICIENT    PKOTECTION. 

When  the  price  of  com  was  from  60fi.  to  65fi.,  under  the  pro- 
posed duty,  the  importation  of  foreign  com  would  be  checked : 
when  the  price  was  above  65«.,  the  com  from  our  colonies 
would  come  in  free ;  and  when  the  prices  were  higher,  the 
duties  would  operate  to  prevent  the  importation  of  an  over- 
whelming quantity  of  foreign  corn.  An  honourable  gentle- 
man opposite  had  spoken  in  favour  of  a  fixed  duty: 
abstractedly,  that  might  look  well  enough ;  but  when  they 
regarded  the  circumstances  of  the  country  and  the  wanta  of 
the  people,  they  would  see  the  impossibility  of  adopting  such 
a  principle.  If  a  high  permanent  duty  were  imposed,  then, 
in  periods  of  scarcity,  the  poor  would  be  exposed  to  sufferings 
and  miseries,  the  infliction  of  which  no  claims  for  protection 
on  the  part  of  the  home  corn-grower  could  ever  justify.  For 
the  advantages,  then,  which  the  grower  foregoes  when  com 
is  high,  by  the  admission  of  foreign  grain,  he  receives  com- 
pensation by  the  imposition  of  a  high  rate  of  duties  when 
com  is  at  a  low  price.  He  receives,  in  fact,  only  that  remu- 
neration to  which  he  is  justly  entitled.  When  legislating 
upon  this  subject^  they  were  bound  to  look  to  the  different 
and  varying  circumstances  of  the  coimtry,  and  to  the  wants 
and  necessities  of  its  inhabitants.  A  permanent  fixed  duty 
was  therefore  out  of  the  question.  The  principle  of  the 
present  Bill  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Bill  of  last  year ; 
and  it  afforded  a  more  effectual  protection  to  the  British 
corn-grower."  * 

February  4th,  1830.  On  voting  an  Address  on  the  King^s 
speech,  the  causes  of  existing  distress  were  brought  under 
discussion,  when,  amongst  other  passages,  there  occurs  the 
following  r^- 

*  Speeches  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  William  Huskisson,  vol.  iii.  p.  263. 
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^^In  almost  all  branches  of  productive  industary,  the  profits 
were  so  small  as  not  to  compensate  for  the  amount  of  capital 
employed,  or  afford  sufficient  support  to  the  individuals  whose 
labour  was  required.  There  rtmst  he  some  vrregula/nty  of 
dcHon  m  ou/r  condition.* 

July  5thy  1830.  A  discussion  was  raised  on  Mr.  Little- 
ton's moving  to  have  leave  to  bring  in  the  "Labourers' 
Wages  BilL"  The  object  of  this  Bill  was  to  counteract  a 
grievous  oppression  which  had  been  practised  in  many  dis- 
tricts. The  cupidity  of  many  master  manufacturers  had 
urged  them  to  grasp,  in  addition  to  the  profits  of  their  own 
trade,  the  profits  accruing  from  the  sale  to  their  labourers  of 
the  various  articles  which  they  consumed.  This  had  been 
denominated  the  "Truck  system,"  and,  it  is  evidait,  was 
merely  an  extension  of  the  "firee"  principle,  or  that  of 
allowing  each  man  to  use  his  capital  in  the  way  which  he 
found  most  beneficial  to  himself.  Much  dislike  and  opposi- 
tion, however,  had  been  shown  against  the  qrstem ;  and  in 
Mr.  Huskisson's  speech  on  the  occasion,  there  occur  the  fol- 
lowing passages : — 

"  He  would  not  weary  the  House  with  the  details  of  the 
consequences  of  this  system,  as  they  had  been  described  to 
him  by  competent  judges ;  but  any  gentieman  who  would 
take  the  trouble  to  inform  himself  as  to  what  was  passing 
in  Staffordshire,  and  in  part  of  the  cotton  and  clotiiing  dis- 
tricts, would  find  that  a  very  great  portion  of  the  distress  now 
prevailing  there,  was  not  so  much  owing  to  want  of  employ- 
ment, as  to  the  undue  and  unfair  competition  to  which  the 
truck  system  gave  rise,  by  making  the  whole  trade  a  struggle 
between  the  avarice  of  the  master,  and  the  necessities  and 
comforts  of  the  workmen." 

*  Speeches  of  the  Rt  Hon.  William  Hoskuson,  yoL  ill  p.  475. 
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''Why  should  we  not  extend  the  same  protection  to  those 
who  had  no  firiend  to  guide  them,  and  who  looked  up  to  the 
L^islature  ss  their  shield  against  the  extortion  of  those  who 
regarded  only  their  own  adyantage,  and  nev^  thought  of  the 
sufferings  and  afflictions  of  those  whom  they  employed  ?" 

''It  was  upon  these  grounds,  he  was  ready  to  acknowledge, 
that  on  the  score  of  humanity  and  feeling,  he  gave  his  sup- 
port to  the  Bill,  and  should  do  so,  even  though  it  were 
opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  Political  Economy ;  with  which, 
however,  he  contended,  it  was  perfectly  consistent.''* 

I  have  now  given  a  sufficient  examination  of  the  speeches 
of  Mr.^Huskisson«  By  the  matter  which  I  have  extracted  it 
is  proved  that  he  was,  in  a  very  great  d^ree,  &vourable  to  a 
restraining  or  regulating  principle  of  commerce.  So  weighty 
indeed  is  the  evidence  which  bears  on  this  side,  that  although 
I  have  to  declare  that  he  argued  for,  and  framed  measures 
upon,  a  contrary  principle,  yet  I  should  be  justified  in 
claiming  the  preponderance  of  his  evidence  on  the  side  of  the 
former.  But  as  in  the  construction  of  my  succeeding  or 
affirmative  argument,  I  shall  proceed  to  work  the  question  by 
demonstration  or  absolute  proof,  consequently,  I  shall  have 
no  need  of  using  matter  which  rests  only  upon  the  insub- 
stantial basis  of  mere  opinion.  I  oondude,  therefore,  this 
part  of  my  work  by  submitting,  that  the  least  comprehensive 
conclusion  which  neoessajrily  arises  from  the  evidence  sup- 
plied by  this  statesman  is,  tliat  his  authority  is  void. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life^ 
Mr.  Huskisson  retreated  fi^m  the  position  which  he  had 
taken  upon  the  great  question  of  commercial  policy,  on  ac- 
count of  party  political  opposition.  It  will  be  evident,  how- 
ever, that  the  precise  nature  of  the  influence  under  which  he 
acted  cannot  now  be  ascertained  by  the  pubUc. 

*  Speeches  of  the  Kt  Hon.  William  Hoskisson,  vol.  iii.  pp.  626,  627. 
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Oil  viiewing  tlie  whole  course  of  his  Parliamentary  career, 
which  IB  now  matter  of  historical  record,  we  discern  sufficient 
to  have  created  in  the  breast  of  this  minister  anxiety  and 
deep  uneasiness.  Occupying  an  elevated  station  in  the 
counsels  of  his  country,  and  placed  in  front  of  an  advancing 
band  of  statesmen,  with  the  way  before  him  obscure  and 
dark,  he  must  have  perceived,  though  obscurely,  what  others 
who  were  behind  him  could  not  discern  at  all ;  and  with  a 
mind  actuated  by  honourable  motives,  and  influenced  by  a 
love  of  country,  it  might  well  be  pardoned,  even  if  it  were 
true,  that  he  voluntarily  quitted  an  arduous  and  a  dangerous 
position.  If  the  erroneous  course  which  he  had  pursued  had 
been  rendered  evident  to  him  by  reason  of  his  having 
acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject,  then,  indeed,  it 
would  have  been  his  duty  to  have  remained  at  his  post  reso- 
lute and  unmoved ;  to  have  declared  boldly  to  his  country 
and  to  opposing  advocates,  that  the  policy  recently  adopted 
was  wrong,  and  to  have  challenged  a  close  intellectual  con- 
jSict  But  although  he  may  have  discerned  error,  yet  he  had 
not  discerned  truth ;  and  if  he  had  ventured  with  insufficient 
knowledge  on  Such  a  conflict  as  that  to  which  I  have  just 
alluded,  he  must  very  soon  have  sunk  discomfited  in  a  con- 
test so  unequally  maintained. 

On  attempting,  then,  to  account  for  changes  that  occurred 
in  the  administrative  movements  of  this  statesman,  we  need 
not  have  recourse  to  any  such  cause  as  that  of  party  political 
opposition.  The  great  combination  of  public  circumstances, 
amidst  which  he  was  a  prominent  actor,  furnish  ample  evi- 
dence for  proving  that  a  renouncement  of  policy  was  an  act 
which  his  duty  to  his  country  rendered  it  imperative  upon 
him  to  perform. 

The  conclusion,  then,  that  arises  from  a  just  appreciation 
of  the  evidence  supplied  by  Mr.  Huskisson  throughout  his 
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Parliamentary  course^  is  the  same  as  tiiat  which  ariBes  by  a 
careAil  examination  of  the  writings  of  the  school  of  Political 
Economists,  namely,  an  absence  of  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
general  pri/nci/plea  of  commerce. 

To  complete  this  compilation  of  evidence,  it  will  only  be 
necessary  that  I  adduce,  and  that  briefly,  matter  that  is  sup- 
plied by  a  few  more  of  the  modem  school  of  statesmen. 


TOL.  I. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

An  examinaiUm  of  Ae  ParUamentary  treatment  of  the  Free-Trade  qmesUon 
continued,  —  A  remarkable  ecene  in  the  House  of  Commons :  some  of  its 
leading  members  openly  argue  against  their  announced  principles,  —  The 
extraordinary  course  pursued  by  Sir  Robert  PeeL  —  His  refection  of 
conviction,  and  his  adoption  of  expediency.  —  The  evU  consequences  to  a 
nation  attendant  on  this  course. 

Although  the  defective  and  erroneous  treatment  of  the  great 
subject  of  national  commercial  policy  is  made  so  evident  to 
us  by  an  examination  of  the  recorded  statesmanship  of  Mr. 
Huskisson^  yet  the  practical  aberrations  emanating  from  this 
minister  are  not,  in  fact,  greater  than  the  theoretical  aberra- 
tions which  are  discovered  to  have  been  made  by  the  whole 
school  of  modem  Political  Economists.  The  scientific  in- 
quirers preceded^  and  I  think  I  am  justified  also  in  declaring 
that  they  exceeded,  in  their  aberrations,  the  practical  annun- 
ciator and  conductor  of  their  erroneous  policy. 

On  continuing  the  examination,  it  is  found  that  other 
statesmen  pursued  courses  of  a  similar  character  to  those  pur- 
sued by  Mr.  Huskisson,  their  errors  being  only  less  conspi- 
cuous than  his,  because  they  had  not  to  direct  their  exertions 
in  so  special  a  manner  to  the  particular  department  of 
commercial  science ;  or,  else,  venturing  more  cautiously  upon 
it,  and  having  recourse  to  mental  reservation,  they  contrived 
to  conceal,  in  some  degree,  the  true  character  of  their  policy 
beneath  vague  allusions  and  undefining  description.  Before 
concluding  this  branch  of  the  investigation,  it  will  be  desirable 
to  adduce  a  few  instances  of  that  which  I  have  here  alleged. 
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Mr.  Baring  (afterwards  Lord  Ashburton)  was  one  who  took 
a  Tery  prominent  part^  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  intro- 
dacing  and  enforcing  the  free  principle  of  commerce*  It 
was  he  who  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  cele- 
brated and  influential  petition  of  the  Merchants  and  Traders 
of  London,  supporting  the  prayer  of  this  petition  by  a  gene* 
ral  advocacy  of  the  principles  contained  in  it  On  the  5th  of 
March,  1824,  he  presented  to  the  House  another  petition, 
and  that  of  a  very  different  character.  It  was  from  the  Silk 
Manufacturers  of  London.  The  petitioners  prayed  the  House 
to  keep  in  force  the  tax  on  the  introduction  into  the  country 
of  foreign  silk  commodities,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
t^at  protection  to  their  manufactured  productions  which  they 
then  enjoyed.  They  insisted  that  the  removal  of  the  duty 
would  greatly  injure  their  interests,  and  deteriorate  their 
condition.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Baring  argued  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — ^^  After  all  the  consideration  he  could  give  the 
subject,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  petitioners  were  right. 
With  the  application  of  their  chemical  knowledge  to  dyeing, 
and  their  other  advantages,  the  French  would,"  he  said,  '^  have 
such  a  start  in  all  the  branches  of  their  silk  manufacture,  that 
he  was  sure  tha*e  would  be  no  person  by  whom  the  French 
silks  would  not  be  exclusively  used.  It  was  not  Lcmdon  alone 
that  would  be  affected.  Many  country  towns,  and  Taunton 
in  particular,  had  changed  from  another  manufacture  to  that 
of  silk.  In  this  instance,  he  should  vote  against  the  system 
of  free  trade,  and  trusted  that  ministers  would  abandon  their 
intention."* 

Upon  this  notable  example  of  tergiversation  being  set  by 
Mr.  Baring,  ^^  Mr.  Secretary  Canning  begged  tiie  House  to 
consider,  if  the  reasoning  of  the  honourable  member   for 

*  Speeches  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  William  Huskisson,  vol.  ii.  p.  236. 
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Tauntoa  were  ^adopted,  in  what  a  situatioa  all  those  were 
likely  to  be  placed,  who  were  desirous  of  introducing  a  liberal 
system  of  commercial  policy.  It  should  be  recollected^  that 
this  liberal  system  had  been  pressed  upon  ministers  by  nearly 
the  whole  House,  but  by  no  individual  with  so  much  effect 
and  so  much  authority,  as  by  the  same  honourable  member, 
who  had  that  night  argued  so  strenuously  against  it.  I£  the 
proposition  of  the  honourable  gentleman  were  agreed  to,  it 
would  be  vain  to  endeavour  to  adopt  a  more  liberal  system, 
with  regard  to  silk,  or  to  any  other  branch  of  commerce." 
**  Mr.  Denman  (afterwards  Lord  Denman  and  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England)  said,  that  though  he  had  no  doubt  thai 
the  ultimate  result  of  the  new  system  of  commercial  policy 
would  be  beneficial,  yet  a  conviction  of  the  inconveniences ' 
and  hardships  attendant  on  the  change,  would  induce  him  to 
vote  against  it." 

<*  Mr.  Ellioe  approved  of  the  liberal  system  of  policy,  but 
was  imwilling  to  commence  the  alteration  with  that  branch 
of  industry  which  was  exposed  to  the  greatest  chance  of  suc- 
cessful competition."  Now,  these  are  very  curious  specimens 
of  reasoning*  A  certain  course  of  policy  is  first  admitted 
to  be  right  and  advantageous;  and  then  the  advantage  is 
declared  to  accrue  in  proportion  as  the  course  is  not  ob- 
served. Mr.  Secretary  Peel  next  joined  in  this  curious  and 
instructive  exhibition  of  Parliamentary  policy.  **He  entreated 
the  House  to  consider,  in  what  a  light  it  would  stand  before 
Europe,  if,  after  declaiming  so  long  in  &vour  of  the  j»in- 
ciples  of  free  trade,  it  did  not  attempt,  instead  of  aiming  at 
temporary  popularity,  to  establish  soimd  principles  of  com- 
mercial policy.  How  greatly  would  those  principles  be  pre- 
judiced, if,  knowing  them  to  be  irrefiragable.  Parliament  not 
having  the   courage  to  encounter  difficulties,  were  to  yield 
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to  the  fears  of  the  timid,  or  to  the  representations  of  the  in- 
terested 1 "  ♦ 

Thus,  on  the  occasion  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  a 
remarkable  scene  was  presented,  a  scene  replete  with  matter 
demanding  the  most  solemn  reflection  and  consideration. 
Some  l^islators,  who  had  been  ardent  supporters  of  liberal 
principles,  appeared  to  have  acquired  some  perception  of  the 
fiklseness  of  the  policy  which  they  had  supported,  and  of  the 
injurious  consequences  to  which  it  would  lead ;  whilst  other 
l^slators,  serving  in  the  capacity  of  Ministers  of  the  Crown, 
seeing  their  policy  attacked,  and  that  too  by  those  who  were 
accustomed  to  support  it,  ventured  unusually  far  in  order  to 
effect  its  vindication.  Mr.  Canning  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  did 
this.  The  terms  used  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  were  peculiarly 
strong  and  comprehensive ;  for  he  maintained  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade  are  irrefragable,  and  that  Parliament 
knew  them  to  be  so.  It  might  reasonably  be  inferred  from 
this,  and  from  other  speeches  made  by  him,  that  this  states^ 
man  was  actually  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  free-trade 
principle;  but  a  little  research,  followed  by  steady  observa- 
tion and  reflection,  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  an 
inquirer  that  he  was  not  so  convinced,  and  that  this  strong 
character,  irrefragability,  which  he  applied,  was  not  drawn 
from  a  genuine  source,  —  was  drawn  from  a  rule  of  expe- 
diency, and  not  from  that  weight  and  power  of  evidence  by 
which  alone  conviction  is  produced. 

To  be  confirmed  in  this  opinion  we  have  only  to  consider 
that,  when  a  statesman  is  fully  convinced  that  he  has  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  a  great,  important,  and  most  influ- 
ential principle  of  public  action,  such  as  the  principle  of  free 
trade  is,  he  is  induced  to  give  expression  to  this  conviction  on 

«  For  passages  just  quoted,  see  Speeches  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  William 
Huskisson,  vol.  ii.  pp.  236,  2d7»  238. 
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every  opportunity  that  occurs  favourable  for  the  propagation 
of  the  views  which  he  thinks  to  possess  a  character  so  impor- 
tant, and  which,  if  realised,  will  conduce  so  greatly  to  the 
welfare  of  his  country.  He  takes  delight^  and  experiences 
satisfaction,  in  giving  expression  to  his  convictions,  and  he 
endeavours  to  bring  the  minds  of  other  men  to  adopt  similar 
convictions,  knowing  that  without  a  general  concurrence, 
laws  cannot  be  made,  or,  if  made,  will  not  be  observed,  or  the 
condition  of  the  people  improved.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  no- 
toriety, that  Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  evince  any  such  dispo- 
sition as  that  just  alluded  to  with  regard  to  the  important 
principles  of  free  trade,  notwithstanding  he  had  designated 
them  *^  irrefragable."  Instead  of  evincing  confidence  in  these 
principles  and  showing  ardour  in  advocating  them,  he 
studiously  avoided  becoming  an  initiator  of  measures  founded 
on  these  principles.  From  the  dissolution  of  the  Wellington 
Administration,  Session  after  Session  passed,  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  ranged  merely  in  the  rank  of  objectors,  and  not 
imtil  he  was  subjected  to  a  pressing  emergency  did  he  seek 
refuge  in  the  further  adoption  of  the  principles  of  free  trade. 
The  assertion  which  I  have  just  advanced,  is  matter  of  so 
much  public  notoriety,  that  it  does  not  stand  in  need  of  par- 
ticular confirmation  by  the  adducement  of  especial  evidence. 
In  proof,  however,  I  will  adduce  one  strong  and  sufficient 
instance. 

The  politician  of  the  world  will  here  say,  that  with  regard 
to  the  evidence  thus  contributed  to  the  great  subject-matter 
under  inquiry,  by  the  practical  mind  of  Lord  Ashburton, 
and  by  the  contemplative  mind  of  Lord  Denman,  it  amounts 
to  nothing.  That  the  opinion  and  argument  advanced  are 
not  to  be  adduced  as  having  any  of  the  quality  of  conviction 
in  them.  That  these  two  Parliamentary  representatives  of 
two  manufacturing  constituencies  delivered  an  opinion  and 
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maintained  an  argoment^  in  the  instance  under  notice, 
exactly  in  accordance  with  ihe  wishes  and  views  of  those  by 
whom  they  were  elected,  and  for  the  purpose  only  of  satis- 
fying ihemf  and  of  appearing  to  support  their  interests. 

Now,  vnith  r^^ard  to  the  assertion  that  this  evidence,  as 
well  as  all  such  evidence, — evidence  as  it  is  commonly  though 
wrongly  called,  — amounts  to  nothing,  I  concur  entirely  in 
the  truth  of  this  assertion.  I  do  not  use  it  at  all  in  the  cha- 
racter of  affi/rmatwe  evidence.  I  use  it  only  in  the  character 
of  negative  evid^ioe.  This  character  it  does  bear.  Lord 
Adibiurton,  in  his  social  capacity  of  British  merchant,  carry- 
ing on  trade  in  almost  every  part  of  the  civilised  world,  had 
been  led  to  see  that  advantage  accrued  to  him,  and  to  many 
other  men,  from  having  all  the  markets  of  the  world  freely 
open  for  the  conduction  of  trade.  This  being  an  advanta- 
geous, and,  consequently,  a  very  pleasant,  thing  to  him,  his 
simple  practical  mind  adopted  with  facility  the  conclusion, 
and  had  revelled  in  the  idea,  that  the  British  capitalists,  and 
also  the  capitalists  of  every  other  nation,  ought  to  have  every 
market  of  the  world  completely  open  for  an  exchange  of 
commodities.  The  social  Icvw  of  the  case — or  that  main  feature 
which  both  writers  and  statesmen  are  so  fond  of  concealing, 
by  biuying  it  under  the  mystifying  term  of  the  abstract  prim^ 
ciple  —  the  difficult  and  obscure  abstract  principle  — had  not 
engaged  his  attention.  He  did  not  stoop  so  low  as  this.  In  and 
towards  tiiis  main  department,  he  had  neither  shown  nor  felt  de- 
votion. The  profit  accruing  to  him,  and  to  other  men  of  similar 
vocation,  from  the  enterprising  employment  of  capital,  by 
means  of  buying  and  selling  the  productions  of  the  different 
nations  of  the  world,  constituted  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  his 
course  both  of  thinking  and  of  acting.  Accwrmda/tion,  and  not 
distribution  of  wealth,  was  his  cherished  idea.  For  the  realisa- 
tion of  this  idea  his  pleadings,  in  general,  were  directed,  and 
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his  arguments  constracted.  To  have  required  him  to  consti^ 
tute  evidence,  and  to  construct  argument  on  the  main  feature 
of  the  subject,  namely,  the  creation  and  distribution  of  wealth, 
would  have  been  fruitless.  He  would  have  turned  away,  as  so 
many  other  men  have  turned  away,  in  contempt  and  deri- 
sion. He  would  have  declared  that  he  had  not  studied  this 
abstract  part  of  the  question ;  that  he  left  this  to  be  done  by 
dreamers,  theorists,  and  visionaries,  in  their  closets.  The 
plea  on  the  side  of  distribution,  which  was  now  advanced  by 
him  in  favour  of  his  Taunton  friends,  was  an  exception,  an 
antagonistic  exception,  to  the  rule  prevailing  in  his  own  mind, 
and  which,  on  all  other  occasion£f,  was  maintained  by  him. 
Hence,  I  maintain,  that  we  cannot  attadi  the  high  quality  of 
conviction,  either  to  the  one  or  to  the  other  of  the  courses  of 
argument  to  which  Lord  Ashburton  committed  himself. 

With  regard  to  Lord  Denman,  the  mind  of  this  liberal  and 
honourable  legislator  had  imbibed,  very  naturally,  a  distrust 
and  a  dislike  of  the  courses  of  those  statesmen  by  which  the 
r^ulating  principle  of  trade  had  been  so  perverted,  as  to  be 
made  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  Hence  his  mind  adopted  the  notion,  that  general 
benefit  would  accrue  from  an  abolition  of  that  piinciple  under 
which  restriction  was  applied  to  the  commerce  of  the  nation. 
He  did  not  look  deeper  than  this,  and  so  in  the  instance 
tmder  consideration,  he  abandoned  his  adopted  free  principles, 
and  supported  those  of  an  opposite  character,  seeing  that  the 
manufacturing  people  of  Nottingham,  in  whose  welfare  he 
had  taken  an  especial  interest,  would  sustain  injury  by  ihe 
operation  of  the  free  course. 

I  now  return  to  a  consideration  of  the  course  pursued  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel. 

On  the  3rd  of  April,  1840,  an  important  discussion  was 
raised  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  great  question  of  the 
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Com  Law&  The  mooting  this  question  necessitated,  of 
course^  the  consideration  of  the  whole  question  of  free  trade, 
lor  it  was  the  truth  or  falseness  of  the  free  principle  that  the 
discussion  involyed.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  address.  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  concentrated  the  power  of  his  argument^  bring- 
ing it  to  bear  on  this  principle.  His  peroration  is  recorded 
as  follows :  —  ^^  The  principle  of  total  repeal  he  perfectly 
undeJrstood.  It  was  certainly  a  magnificent  scheme  for  in- 
troducing, in  our  intercourse  with  foreign  nation£f,  that  prin- 
ciple which  ought  to  regulate  the  intercourse  of  this  great 
empire  within  its  own  boundaries.  He  doubted  the  possi- 
bility of  applying  this  principle  to  the  exterujal  commerce  of 
this  country,  in  a  state  of  society  so  artificial,  with  relations 
so  complicated,  and  with  such  enormous  interests  at  stake, 
which  had  grown  up  under  another  principle,  however  de- 
fective it  might  be,  namely,  the  principle  of  protection  in 
certain  cases.  If  tlie  principle  now  contended  for  was  good 
for  the  regulation  of  the  trade  in  com,  it  was  good  for  the 
trade  in  many  other  articlea  If  good  as  affecting  com,  it 
was  clearly  good  as  affecting  labour.  Upon  this  principle 
there  ought  to  be  no  navigation  law&  Every  merchant 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  procure  labour  at  the  cheapest  pos- 
sible rate,  and  there  ought  to  be  no  preference  for  the 
firitiBh  seaman.  But  the  Legislature  controlled  that  prin- 
ciple, just  in  the  abstract,  by  a  reference  to  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  the  defence  of  this  country  in  case  of  danger. 
It  was  found  beneficial  to  encourage  our  marine,  and  to 
endeavour  to  secure  the  maritime  eminence  of  this  country 
by  giving  a  protection  to  its  marine.  Therefore,  in  this  in- 
stance, the  Legislature  corrected  the  principle,  however  good 
it  might  be  in  the  abstract^  by  giving  preference  to  the  sea- 
men of  this  country.  Besides,  if  the  principle  was  to  be 
applied  generally,  the  whole  colonial  system  must  be  altered. 
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Foreign  sugar  mnst  be  entitled  to  admission  into  the  home 
market  on  terms  equally  favourable  with  the  sugar  of  our 
colonies.  The  timber  duties  must  of  course  be  got  rid  of. 
Every  protecting  duty  on  manufactures  must  be  abolished, 
precisely  on  the  same  principle  on  which  it  was  argued  that 
there  ought  to  be  no  protecting  duty  on  com ;  and,  as  he  had 
said  before,  if  the  principle  was  good  in  the  case  of  com,  if 
tiiey  might  not  take  an  insurance  against  the  caprice  or 
hostility  of  foreign  countries  in  time  of  war  and  against  the 
vicissitudes  of  seasons,  by  encouraging  the  home  produce; 
neither  must  they  seek  to  secure  the  preeminence  of  the  ma- 
rine of  the  country,  by  giving  an  advantage  to  the  labour  of 
British  seamen ;  neither  must  they  give  a  pref^ence  to  the 
productions  of  their  own  colonies,  or  afford  protection  to 
their  own  manu&ctures.  As  he  had  said  before,  theoretically 
and  in  the  abstract,  this  magnificent  plan  might  be  correct; 
but  when,  on  the  other  hand,  he  looked  to  the  practice,  to 
the  great  intere^  whidi  had  grown  up  under  another  system ; 
when  he  found  that  whatever  theoretical  objections  might 
apply  to  that  system,  still  great  and  complicated  interests 
had  grown  up  under  it,  which,  jM-obably,  could  not  be  dis- 
tiu-bed,  without  immense  peril ;  when  he,  besides,  bore  in 
mind  that,  defective  as  that  system  might  in  principle  be, 
yet  under  it  this  country,  considering  its  population,  had 
acquired  the  greatest  colonial  empire,  the  greatest  Indian 
empire,  the  greatest  influence,  which  any  country  ever  pos- 
sessed ;  when  he  considered,  also,  that  under  this  system,  he 
would  not  say  in  consequence  of  it^  for  that  might  be  denied 
by  honourable  gentlemen  opposite ;  but  simultaneously  with  it» 
we  presented  this  spectacle  to  the  world,  —  a  country  limited 
in  extent  and  population,  yet  carrying  on  greater  commercial 
and  manufacturing  enterprise  than  any  oth^  country  ever 
exhibited ;  when  he  considered  all  these  things,  he  would  not 
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go  the  length  of  the  Prime  Minister  *,  who  said,  *  that  he 
who  entertained  the  notion  of  upsetting  this  system,  was  the 
maddest  man  that  ever  revelled  in  the  visions  of  insanity ; ' 
but  this  he  would  say,  that  he  would  not  consent  to  put  to 
hazard  those  enormous  interests  for  the  purpose  of  substi- 
tuting an  wntried  principle  for  one  which  might  be  theo- 
retically defective,  but  imder  which,  practically,  our  power 
and  greatness  had  been  established;  fearing  that  tiie  em- 
barrassment, the  confusion,  and  distress,  which  might  there- 
from arise,  would  greatly  countervail  cmd  outweigh  any 
advantage  which  would  be  imticipated  from  establishing,  at 
the  expense  of  what  was  practically  good,  that  which  might 
be  theoretically  correct"  f 

Thus  the  character  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  gave  to  the 
free-trade  jM-inciple  in  the  year  1840,  was  very  different 
from  the  character  he  had  given  to  it  in  1824.  In  the  first 
instance,  he  called  the  principle  **  irrefragable,"  and  urged 
Parliament  not  to  be  disco\n*aged  in  its  treatment  of  the 
question,  by  the  diflBculties  it  might  have  to  encounter,  but 
to  proceed  unhesitatingly  in  the  application  of  the  principle, 
notwithstanding  the  fears  of  the  timid  and  the  representations 
of  the  interested. 

How  diflFerent  was  his  appreciation  of  the  principle  in  the 
second  and  last  instance,  after  a  lapse  of  sixteen  years !  Here 
the  free  principle  is  no  longer  called  sound  and  irrefragable, 
but  the  terms  applied  are  —  an  untried  principle,  the  applica- 
tion of  which  will  entail  embarrassment,  confusion,  and  dis- 
tress. It  is  evident,  however,  either  tiiat  he  had  not  ac- 
quired so  clear  a  perception  of  the  false  character  of  the 
free  principle  as  to  be  able  to  denounce  it,  as  he  ought  to 

*  Lord  Melbourne. 

t  Speech  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel  in  the  House  of  Commona,  April  3,  1840. 
Painter*8  Edition. 
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have  done;  or^  if  he  had  acquired  this  perception,  he  was  so 
devoid  of  moral  courage  and  the  genius  of  triith,  as  to  be 
fearful  of  venturing  upon  an  encounter  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  by  which  the  principle  is  so  greatly  loved  and  so  strongly 
supported ;  hence  arose  the  weak  and  contradictory  mingling 
of  praise  and  condemnation  which  he  thought  it  expedient  to 
bestow.  Having  attempted  to  soothe  and  to  allay  the  spirit 
of  opposition,  by  the  flattery  of  admitting  that  the  &ee  prin- 
ciple Tfiay  or  might  be  abstractedly  or  theoretically  true,  he 
then  proceeded  to  give  a  most  powerful  and  comprehensive 
acknowledgment  respecting  the  character  of  the  constitu- 
tional principles  of  the  British  empire,  which,  being  those 
of  regulation  and  restriction,  are  designed  for  restraining, 
controlling,  and  qualifying  free  commercial  action.  He 
averred  that  the  nation  had  acquired,  by  means  of  the  prac- 
tical working  of  its  ancient  governmental  principles,  greater 
commercial  power  and  greater  influence  than  any  other  nation 
had  ever  possessed,  and  that  he  would  not  consent  to  re- 
linquish that  which  was  so  practically  good,  for  the  purpose  of 
adopting  that  which  only  Taigkt  be  theoretically  correct. 

The  question  has  here  to  be  asked  —  How  had  the  convic- 
tion grown  in  the  mind  of  this  statesman  ?  Sixteen  years 
had  passed,  and  instead  of  the  conviction  having,  gradually, 
during  this  long  period,  grown  into  larger  dimensions  and  be- 
come a  more  expanded  and  a  stronger  conviction ;  a  convic- 
tion coexpansive  with  the  increased  reflection,  the  considera- 
tion, and  the  practical  appliance,  which  this  exalted  states- 
man had  to  direct  to  the  large  volume  of  national  and  human 
interests  with  which  he  had  officially  to  deal ;  the  conviction 
is  found  to  have  preserved  a  stationary  character ;  hence,  to 
have  exhibited  no  element  of  vitality,  no  growth.  Now,  this 
is  against  nature.  It  proves  that  the  element  of  conviction 
was  not  present. 
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Hie  character  thus  presented  to  the  world  by  the  political 
course  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  requires  to  be  minutely  and 
especially  laid  open,  examined,  and  studied.  By  pondering 
on  the  composition  of  this  policy,  and  bestowing  on  it  due 
examination,  we  are  enabled  to  discern  the  character  of  that 
expediency  for  which  so  many  statesmen  disregard  the  most 
solemn  obligations  of  public  life,  abandon  the  duty  they  owe 
to  their  country  and  to  mankind,  and  for  which  they  make 
such  a  sacrifice  of  honour  and  of  character. 

Now,  the  question  here  to  be  considered  and  decided  is,  not 
tiie  truth  or  falseness  of  the  free-trade  principle,  but  —  was 
tiie  mind  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel  impressed  and  influenced  by  a 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  free-trade  principle ;  or  did  he, 
in  so  £Bur  as  his  perception  and  knowledge  enabled  him  to  judge, 
keep  his  position  on  that  foundation  which  he  believed  to  be 
true  and  sound  ?  I  maintain  that»  by  the  evidence  which  he 
himself  has  placed  before  the  world,  the  conclusion  is  estab- 
lished that  he  had  not  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
free  principle.  This  is  proved,  shortiy,  by  the  following 
practical  evidence : — 

Firstly:  a  declaration  was  made  by  him  in  the  year  1824, 
that  his  mind  was  so  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  free^ 
trade  principle,  that  he  pronounced  it  to  be  sound  and  irre- 
fragable; and  he  asserted  also  that  Parliament  knew  it  to 
possess  this  complete  or  perfect  character. 

Secondly :  a  counter  declaration  was  delivered  by  him  in 
the  year  1840.  By  this  counter  declaration  he  made  it  ap- 
pear that  his  mind  was  not  then,  and  never  had  been,  im- 
pressed and  influenced  by  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
free  principle. 

It  will  be  in  the  remembrance  of  almost  every  person, 
and  for  those  who  have  not  a  remembrance  of  it  the  fisust 
is  recorded  in  the  page  of  history,  that  on  offering  opposition. 
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at  this  period,  against  the  extended  application  of  the  free- 
trade  principle.  Sir  Robert  Peel  placed  himself  in  such  direct 
antagonism  with  the  party  of  free-trade  supporters,  as  to 
create,  in  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  a  scene  of  the  most  excited 
hostility ;  the  chief  contending  champions  in  this  scene  being 
himself  and  Mr.  Cobden,  who  was  the  ardent  and  talented 
leader,  both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the  coimtry,  of 
the  free-trade  party. 

Thirdly:  it  is  well  known,  and  is  recorded  throughout  the 
whole  civilised  world,  under  the  sanction  of  the  British  Par- 
liament, that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  having  thus  raised  an  expec- 
tation in  the  minds  of  so  many  men,  that  he  was  then  a  firm, 
though  not  a  uniform  or  consistent,  opposer  of  the  free-trade 
principle,  soon  proceeded  to  turn  against  thi%  his  then 
avowed  conviction,  and,  in  his  capacity  of  leading  minister 
of  the  country,  submitted  himself  to  the  prevailing  and  do- 
minating spirit  of  the  time,  by  supporting  and  applying 
the  free-trade  principle,  and  establishing  it  on  that  broad 
foundation  which  it  had  never  before  occupied. 

Such,  then,  —  so  varied,  so  contrariant^  so  opposed  each  to 
the  other, — are  the  courses  through  which  this  statesman 
permitted  his  spirit  and  his  mind  to  be  led,  or,  I  ought  rather 
to  say,  driven.  As  for  the  high  terms  —  Convincement  and 
Conviction— it  will  be  seen,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  establish 
any  just  or  true  connection  between  these  high  and  noble 
terms  —  the  whole  subject-matter  imder  consideration  —  and 
him  who  was  the  conceiver,  announcer,  and  actor. 

In  order  to  understand  the  character  of  the  policy  thus 
adopted  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  applauded  by  a  majority  of 
the  nation,  it  is  necessary  to  have  in  view  the  precise  position 
in  which  the  free-trade  principle  had  been  placed.  The 
large  and  influential  State  Party  which  had  been  denomi- 
nated "  Tory,"  and  which  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  denominated 
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**  ConMryadTe,"  because  of  some  changw  that  had  been  made 
in  its  character^  had  been  induced  to  choose  1^  Robert  Peel 
as  their  leader,  and  to  repose  great  trust  in  him.  This  party, 
composed,  in  a  great  degree^  of  those  whose  interests  were 
connected  with  property  in  land,  had — there  being  of  course 
individual  exceptions  —  taken  such  a  narrow  and  selfish 
view  of  the  great  subject  of  general  commercial  principle 
and  policy,  as  to  hold  and  maintain  the  notion  that  firee- 
trade,  or  the  unrestricted  competition  of  producers,  was 
derirable  to  be  adopted  in  rec^^ect  of  all  commodities,  ex- 
cepting that  in  which  they  themselves  were  directly  and 
q>ecially  interested.  Thus  they  had  diown  themselves  will- 
ing to  compel  every  other  class  of  producers  to  work  and 
produce  for  them,  or  for  their  consumption,  as  cheaply  as 
possible ;  but  they  refused  to  allow  the  great  number  of  the 
nation  thus  comprised,  to  buy  their  important  commodity — 
food  —  under  the  same  rule  of  chei^ness,  or  unrestricted  com- 
petition. This  was  a  demand  that  they  should  be  permitted 
to  live  under  the  rule  of  free  buying ;  whilst  those  who  bought 
of  them  should  not  be  permitted  to  live  imder  this  rule. 

It  creates  astonishment  that  any  class  of  men  should  have 
become  so  impelled  by  selfishness,  as  to  attempt  to  uphold 
a  course  of  acticm  so  unjust  and  so  unsocial ;  and  yet  over 
the  country,  men  connected  with  land,  both  as  owners  and 
cultivators  —  landlords  and  farmers  —  here  also  there  being, 
of  course,  some  honourable  exceptions  —  were  seen  to  be  ve- 
hemently contending  for  the  preservation  of  those  Com  Lawft 
whereby  a  special  advantage  should  be  insured  to  themselves. 
Caring  nothing  whatever  about  the  general  principle,  or  that 
which  involved  the  interests  of  other  men ;  regarding  only 
the  epedaZ  principle,  or  that  which  included  their  own  in- 
terest This  narrow,  partial,  and  unjust  couise  was  that  which 
many  Conservative  statesmen  adopted  as  t&eir  ccmsef  and 
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which  they  pleaded  openly  before  the  people  at  large,  as  well 
SB  in  their  places  in  Parliament. 

We  see,  then,  what  substantial  grounds  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  discontent^  and  even  hatred,  were  presented  to  the 
larger  part  of  the  nation,  that  is,  those  who  were  consumers  of 
agricultinral  produce,  in  contradistinction  to  those  who  were 
producers.  Agitation  and  opposition  against  the  unjust  course 
were  excited,  first  in  those  peats  of  the  kingdom  where  the 
large  manufacturing  interests  were  concentrated.  From  this 
centre  the  flood  of  opposition  was  forced  onwards  to  every 
part  of  the  empire.  The  difficulty,  too,  was  aggravated  at 
tills  particular  period  by  an  extraordinary  natural  blight^  by 
which  that  portion  of  the  food  of  the  people  which  consisted 
of  potatoes,  was;,  in  a  great  measure,  destroyed.  In  this 
juncture  of  circumstances,  constituting  a  most  trying  emer* 
gency,  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  Conservative  party  felt 
that  the  attempt  to  uphold  the  existing  Com  Laws  would 
place  in  peril  the  dearest  interests  of  the  nation^  and,  also, 
that  final  success  was  an  impossibility.  Hence,  to  the  as- 
tonishment and  confusion  of  the  Conservative  Party,  when 
the  day  for  the  announcement  of  policy  and  measures  arrived^ 
their  chosen  leader.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  was  heard,  in  his  place 
in  Parliament^  to  propose  an  abandonment  of  that  principle 
and  policy  which,  before,  he  had  declared  to  be  so  essential 
for  the  prosperity  and  stability  of  the  agricultural  interest, 
as  well  as  for  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  empire  at 
large,  and  which  they  ftilly  expected  he  would  have  continued 
to  maintain. 

Then  there  were  hurled  against  the  minister,  by  members 
of  his  own  party,  the  vituperative  epithets,  **Tiaitor,''  &C., 
tiiough  all  to  no  purpose.  The  word  had  gone  forth;  sa 
the  majority  of  the  nation  willed.  But  evident  as  it  was, 
and  as  they  themselves  made  it  appear^  that  the  constitu- 
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tional  policy  and  course  were  advocated  by  the  Conservative 
party  for  the  ignoble  and  unpatriotic  object  of  conserving  their 
own  interest,  yet  it  has  to  be  acknowledged^  that  within  the 
ranks  of  this  party  there  were  and  are  men  of  the  highest 
patriotism,  far  above  the  entertainment  of  any  such  selfish 
and  dishonourable  principles  as  were  manifested  by  the  general 
body  of  the  party.  It  has  to  be  lamented,  that  the  good  and 
noble  moral  element,  together  with  the  attachment  to  just 
political  principle  thus  existing,  were  not,  both  precedently, 
and  also  at  the  period  under  notice,  duly  understood  and 
appreciated,  so  as  to  have  been  supported  with  intellectual 
vigour  and  ability  by  the  statesmen  to  whom  leadership  was 
confided ;  for,  by  want  of  this  due  discernment  and  support, 
the  prime  virtue  of  the  nation  has  been  allowed  to  be  abstracted 
from  its  main  sphere,  and  to  be  dissipated  and  lost^  that  is, 
so  &r  as  PUBUO  principle  and  national  policy  are  involved. 

It  is  by  a  calm  survey,  and  by  a  persevering  study,  of  poli- 
tical courses  such  as  that  now  under  consideration,  that  a 
nation  may  learn  what  an  enormous  and  fearful  penalty  its 
people  have  to  pay  for  the  encouragement  and  gratification 
of  the  Spi/nt  of  Pwiiy,  The  injury  inflicted  on  national 
morality,  and,  hence,  on  general  national  interests,  by  the 
dishonourable  habit  of  departing  from  the  straight  course,  or 
that  which  is  thought  to  be  true,  and  of  sacrificing  all  that  is 
attendant  upon  this  course,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  ex- 
pediency—  of  acquiring  or  of  retaining  ministerial  power 
and  ascendancy  —  and  thus  offering  a  servile  accommoda- 
tion to  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age,  merely  because  it  is 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  hence  holds  and  exercises  supreme 
power,  is,  both  in  its  amount  and  in  its  character,  beyond  the 
power  of  human  estimation.  And  yet  it  is  this  false,  dis- 
honourable, and  pusillanimous  course,  that  men  in  general  are 
found  to  support,  and  to  applaud  as  good  statesmanship.     By 
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it  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  party-colleagues  succeeded  in  cir- 
cumventing the  ambition,  and  in  preventing  the  elevation  to 
place  and  power,  of  their  political  adversaries ;  in  obtaining 
and  keeping  possession  of  that  ground  which  had  been 
specially,  and  with  so  much  energy,  perseverance,  and  labour, 
prepared  by  these  adversaries. 

But  although  a  nation  will  not  be  able  to  imderstand  the 
real  character  of  such  false  courses,  by  reason  of  the  impo- 
tency  which  is  ordained  to  be  the  ofifspring  of  moral  obliquity, 
yet  she  will  be  made  to  feel  most  deeply  and  most  acutely, 
that  a  desertion  of  nature's  course,  or  the  just  law  of  the 
Creator,  will,  inevitably,  entail  upon  her  people  that  which 
has  been  so  forcibly  denominated  "  Judicial  Blindness : "  a 
condition  in  which  the  faculty  of  judging  and  of  forming 
judgment  will  be  so  weakened  and  impaired,  that  the  way  of 
derangement,  disorder,  confusion,  and  adversity,  will  be 
thought  and  declared  to  be  the  right  and  prosperous  way ; 
and,  as  such,  will  be  applauded  and  chosen. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Hie  necessity  felt  by  the  Whig  party  of  having  a  professed  Political  EcO' 
nomist  to  undertake  the  subject  of  Commercial  Policy,  —  The  selection  of 
Mr,  Francis  Horner  for  this  purpose,  —  The  reception  of  this  rising 
statesman  by  the  Holland  House  Society,  —  His  introduction  into  Par^ 
liament,  —  The  confidence  reposed  in  his  knowledge  shown  by  the  selection 
of  him  to  conduct  the  difficult  subject  of  Currency,  —  Mr.  Homer  Chair' 
man  of  the  Bullion  Committee, —  The  celebrated  Report  of  this  Com- 
mittee,  —  Mr,  Homer's  honest  description  of  the  quality  and  character  of 
this  report  —  The  health  of  Mr,  Homer  declines,  —  His  death,  —  A 
successor^  and  another  Political  Economist  sought  for  amongst  the  com* 
mercial  ranks,  —  Selection  of  Mr.  C,  Poulett  Thomson  for  the  vacant 
office. 

At  the  period  when  Mr.  Hiiskisson  was  called  upon  to  under- 
take the  important  and  difficult  task  of  revising  and  altering 
the  commercial  code  of  the  nation,  it  became  a  matter  of 
great  moment,  and  of  high  interest,  that  other  men  also,  who, 
having  made  the  science  of  Political  Economy  the  subject  of 
especial  study,  should  be  encouraged  and  patronised,  should 
be  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  people,  by  some  of  the 
public  writers  and  speakers,  as  men  particularly  qualified  for 
rendering  national  service ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  should  be 
elected  members  of  Parliament.- 

In  the  character,  then,  of  a  Political  Economist,  and  hence 
as  calculated  to  become  a  most  useful  and  valuable  member 
of  Parliament,  Mr.  Francis  Homer  had  been  adopted  within 
the  circle  of  Whig  statesmen,  and  been  specially  introduced 
into  the  political  society  of  Holland  Housa  By  the  political 
spirit  there  reigning,  Mr.  Homer  had  been  tried.  There  he 
acquired  a  still  larger  measure  of  indoctrination,  if  not  of 
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real  strength,  than  that  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  pre- 
ceding education.  An  amiable  simplicity  of  disposition,  to- 
gether with  a  liberality  and  honesty  of  purpose, — ^these  valuable 
qualities  being  supported  by  good  ability, — ^made  Mr.  Horner 
appear  to  be  a  man  suited  for  carrying  onwards  the  social  and 
commercial  policy  which  Mr.  Huskisson,  although  having  com- 
menced, yet  had  bo  greatly  departed  from.  It  was  evident, 
too,  that  the  leading  members  of  that  political  party  with 
which  Mr.  Huskisson  was  more  especially  connected,  were  not 
likely  to  carry  onwards  the  new  policy  and  course  in  that 
large  d^ee  which  the  party  of  Whig  statesmen  contemplated, 
and  had  announced  to  the  nation. 

Having  entered  the  wide  sphere  of  political  discussion  and 
action  which  the  British  House  of  Commons  presents,  it  was 
expected  of  Mr.  Homer,  in  accordance  with  that  proficiency 
in  the  knowledge  of  Political  Economy  which  his  friends  be- 
lieved he  had  attained,  and  which  they  asserted  of  him, 
that  he  should  undertake  the  conduction  of  some  of  the  most 
intricate  and  difficult  questions  which  the  management  of  the 
national  interests  presents.  Hence  it  happened,  that,  by 
general  assent^  the  large  and  important  subject  of  money  and 
currency  was  specially  intrusted  to  the  diligent  investigation 
of  Mr.  Horner,  because  it  was  beUeved  and  allowed  that  he, 
and  perhaps  he  alone  of  all  the  members,  would  be  able  to 
give  to  this  great  subject  scientific  trecdmmvt^  by  reason  of 
his  having  so  carefully  and  deeply  studied  the  writings  of  the 
Political  Economists,  and  become  an  adept,  if  not  in  the 
science  itself,  at  all  events  in  the  science  of  the  school,  or 
that  which  the  world  had  been  taught  to  believe  was  science, 
and  had  received  as  such. 

At  the  termination  of  the  great  war  which  had  so  deeply 
engaged  the  attention  and  the  efiforts  of  the  people  of  the 
different  nations  of  Europe,  during  the  close  of  the  last  and 
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the  commencement  of  the  present  centmy,  British  statesmen 
were  convinced  that  it  had  become  necessary  to  institute  a 
searching  inquiry  into  that  principle  and  system  of  money, 
or  currency,  which  had  been  encouraged  to  grow  up  amongst 
us.  An  immense  amoimt  of  paper,  or  credit-money  —  of 
promises  to  pay  value  instead  of  actually  paying  value  — 
being  the  main  features  of  this  system.  An  investigation, 
therefore,  of  this  important  subject  was  a  matter  of  deep 
moment.  This  being  felt  and  acknowledged  by  the  nation, 
and  responded  to  in  Parliament,  the  duty  of  bringing  forward 
the  subject  was  imposed  on  Mr.  Homer.  At  his  instigation  a 
Committee  of  Inquiry  was  appointed,  of  which  committee  Mr. 
Homer,  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  Mr.  Thornton  were  the  more 
influential  members,  Mr.  Homer  being  appointed  Chairman. 

The  careful  reader  will  naturally  pause  and  ask, — How  could 
Mr.  Horner  derive  the  knowledge  required  for  elucidating 
the  important  and  intricate  subject  of  money,  or  currency,  by 
studying  the  writings  of  the  Political  Economists,  seeing  that 
the  whole  body  of  this  school  of  men  is  shown  to  have  been 
floundering  in  mystification  and  self-created  darkness,  sur- 
rounded by  errors  from  which  they,  one  and  all,  were  unable  to 
extricate  themselves  ?  Mr.  Homer's  candid  and  honourable 
admissions  supply  for  us  the  one  and  the  only  answer. 

The  nation  has  been  invited  and  instmcted  to  look  upon 
the  efforts  of  the  House  of  Commons'  Committee  on  the  Cur- 
rency, as  they  ace  embodied  in  their  celebrated  report  called 
the  ^* Bullion  Report"  of  1819,  as  efforts  attended  by  the 
elicitation  of  new  truth,  and  fraught  with  great  utility,  and 
as  tending  to  bring  the  great  subject  to  a  satisfiwrt^ry  settle- 
ment. But  the.  version  prepared  for  and  delivered  to  the 
public  is  very  different  from  the  real  version.  To  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  real  version,  we  have  only  to  apply  to  Mr. 
Homer  himself,  for  he  has  most  candidly  and  most  honourably 
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described  the  character  of  the  work,  or  of  that  which  actually 
took  place  within  the  walls  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
Boom ;  of  that  which  actually  emanated  from  the  minds  of 
those,  who,  having  been  commissioned,  undertook  to  collect 
and  to  supply  evidence,  and  to  arrange  this  evidence  in  such 
a  correct  manner,  as,  if  possible,  to  make  it  afford  an  eluci- 
dation of  the  subject 

With  regard,  then,  to  the  real  composition  and  character  of 
the  celebrated  Bullion  Report  of  the  session  of  1819,  which 
is  a  document  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  uninitiated  and  the 
uninformed,  or  that  large  class  of  persons  who,  being  merely 
loquacious  politicians,  are  constantly  employed  in  talking, 
praising,  and  flattering  at  second  hand ;  who  take  delight  in, 
and  who  seek  to  acquire  self-importance  by,  carrying  about  in 
society,  and  delivering,  the  opinions  and  decisions  of  the 
statesmen,  without  having  even  the  least  knowledge  of  the 
subject-matter  about  which  they  talk,  and  which  they  extol 
and  commend, — the  real  composition  and  character  have  been 
described  unreservedly  and  authoritatively  by  Mr.  Homer  him- 
self.    He  has  said  of  this  celebrated  report  as  follows :  — 

"The  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee  is  not  yet  in  the 
printer's  hands,  so  that  those  who  praised  it  to  you  were 
liberal  enough  to  bestow  that  praise  upon  credit.  I  can  let 
you  into  the  secret,  however,  that  the  report  is  in  truth  very 
clumsily  and  prolixly  drawn,  stating  nothing  but  very  old 
doctrines  on  the  subject  it  treats  of,  and  stating  them  in 
a  more  imperfect  form  than  they  have  frequently  appeared 
before.  It  is  a  motley  composition  by  Huskisson,  Thornton, 
and  myself,  each  having  written  parts,  which  are  tacked  to- 
gether without  any  care  to  give  them  a  uniform  style  or  very 
exact  connection.  One  great  merit  the  report,  however, 
possesses :  that  it  declares,  in  very  plain  and  pointed  terms, 
both  the  true  doctrine,  and  the  existence  of  a  great  evil 
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growing  out  of  the  neglect  of  this  doctrine.  By  keeping  up 
the  discussion,  which  I  mean  to  do,  and  by  forcing  it  again 
upon  the  attention  of  Parliament,  we  shall  in  time,  I  trust, 
eflfect  the  restoration  of  the  old  and  safe  system."  • 

The  description  thus  given  of  this  important  document,  by 
Mr.  Homer  himself,  demands  the  gravest  consideration.  In 
the  first  place,  he  has  admitted  that  nothing  new  was  elicited 
by  the  investigation,  for  that  all  which  was  elicited  and  com- 
bined, had  been  discovered  and  communicated  before,  and  in 
a  better  manner.  This  was  not  merely  a  modest  relinquish- 
ment of  a  claim  to  merits  but  is  absolutely  true.  In  the 
second  place,  he  asserted  that  the  ^^  true  doctrine  "  is  declared 
by  this  report.  But,  upon  this  all-important  point  of  the 
true  doctrine,  I  maintain  that  Mr.  Horner  had  not  succeeded 
in  establishing  the  grounds  of  a  title  by  which  he  was  autho- 
rised to  declare  what  is  the  **  true  doctrine ; "  for  neither  by 
himself,  nor  by  any  other  statesman  or  writer,  had  the  true 
doctrine  been  discovered  and  published.  This  true  doctrine 
consists  in  the  la/w  of  production,  which  is  applicable  to  all 
the  commercial  dealings  of  men ;  and,  hence,  applicable  also 
to  the  matter  of  money.  If  this  great  doctrine,  or  universal 
law  of  commerce,  had  been  disoovei-ed,  explained,  and  pro- 
mulgated, it  would  not  have  been  left  for  me  to  perform  the 
disagreeable  task  of  examining,  analysing,  and  recording, 
the  discrepancies,  contradictions,  confusion,  and  the  almost 
int^itninable  tissue  of  errors  of  which  our  writings  on  Po- 
litical Economy  consist ;  most  of  these  having  been  so  well 
known  to  Mr.  Homer  himself  and  having  made  so  deep  an 
impression  on  his  mind,  that  the  obstructions  resulting  firom 
them  have  been  acknowledged  and  recorded  by  him.  This 
allusion  of  his,  therefore,  to  the   "true  doctrine,"  has  no 

•  Horner*8  Correspondence,  voL  ii.  p.  47. 
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better  foundation  than  that  of  conjecture ;  he  may  be  right, 
or,  he  may  be  partly  right  and  partly  wrong,  for  his  pro- 
duction is  of  a  compound  character ;  but  if  right,  he  is  not 
so  by  the  power  of  knowledge,  but  only  by  the  chance  of 
conjecture.  There  is,  however,  one  peculiar  and  prominent 
feature  to  which  I  will  direct  attention,  and  this  is,  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  the  practice  anciently  adopted  was  the 
right  practice.  It  was  this  "  old  and  safe  system "  which 
Mr.  Homer,  and  those  who  together  with  him  composed  tlie 
celebrated  Bullion  Eeport,  admitted  to  be  an  issue  of  the 
**  true  doctrine ;"  of  this  they  hoped  and  attempted  to  effect 
the  restoration. 

The  care^  of  Mr.  Francis  Homer,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, had  not  been  long  run,  before  it  became  evident  that 
his  life  was  not  ordained  to  be  of  long  continuance.  His 
health  became  impaired,  and  his  strength  failed  under  the 
exertion  of  mental  labour,  and  so  the  Whig  party  discovered 
that  they  would  soon  have  to  mourn  over  the  loss  of  one  in 
whom  they  expected  to  possess  a  trustworthy,  a  clever,  and  a 
competent  pioneer. 

If  Mr.  Horner's  life  had  been  prolonged,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  he  would  have  been  selected  by  the  Whig  Ad- 
ministration and  promoted  to  office  as  the  chief  expounder 
of  their  commercial  policy;  for,  as  I  have  already  shown,  the 
Parliamentary  management  of  a  most  difficult  and  important 
subject  had  been  intrusted  to  him,  namely,  the  Currency. 

If  this  high  official  position  had  been  thus  acquired  by 
Mr.  Homer,  many  subjects  involving  the  most  momentous 
interests  of  the  nation  would  have  been  committed  to  his 
especial  charge.  How  he  would  have  steered  his  course  — 
seeing  that  he  has  admitted  such  a  deficiency  of  knowledge — 
can  only  be  a  matter  of  speculation,  though,  in  all  proba- 
bility, he  would  have  adopted  the  policy  and  plan  of  Hus- 
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kissoHi  as  so  many  other  statesmen  have ;  that  is,  urged  and 
pressed  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  adopting  the  plea  of 
expediency  as  an  excuse,  he  would  have  served  the  cause  of 
truth  a  little,  and  of  error  much. 

By  the  premature  decline,  and  early  death,  of  Mr.  Francis 
Horner,  the  modern  school  of  Political  Economists,  and  the 
Whig  political  party,  lost  an  aspiring,  a  persevering,  an  ad- 
mired, and  a  cherished  advocate  and  member.  In  this  emer- 
gency, the  Whig  party  was  placed  under  the  necessity  of 
searching  for,  and  electing,  another  political  character,  or 
a  man  who  had  assumed  the  mantle  of  a  Political  Eco- 
nomist ;  for,  to  occupy  the  track  that  had  been  opened  by 
Mr.  Huskisson  and  by  Mr.  Homer,  and  to  undertake  to 
advance  still  further  in  the  same  direction,  as  well  as  to 
expand  its  boundaries  in  many  or  in  every  direction,  was  a 
course  indispensable  for  maintaining,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people,  the  character  of  this,  the  rising  party  of  the  State, 
and  for  insuring  to  it  influence  and  ministerial  success. 

The  party  of  mercantile  men  of  the  city  of  London,  who 
were  supporters  of  the  Whig  Administration,  having  been 
appealed  to,  their  ranks  were  searched,  and  a  man  was  soon 
discovered  and  recommended ;  and,  being  quickly  prepared, 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  Whig  party  the  high  official 
commission.  The  statesman  to  whom  allusion  is  here  made 
was  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson,  who  was  afterwards  raised  to  the 
peerage  by  the  title  of  Lord  Sydenham.  An  examination  of 
the  education,  proficiency,  political  character,  and  course,  of 
this  statesman,  shall  constitute  the  subject-matter  of  my  next 
chapter. 

There  yet  remain  to  be  adduced  some  most  important  and 
interesting  disclosures  connected  with  the  national  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  Political  Economy,  and  also  on  Mr.  Horner's 
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personal  connection  with  the  study  of  the  science^  that  have 
been  bequeathed  to  us  by  this  statesman ;  but,  as  an  account 
of  these  disclosures  would  interrupt  the  course  of  my  argu- 
ment, if  introduced  here,  I  defer  this  account  for  a  subsequent 
opportunity,  which,  however,  will  soon  occur. 
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CHAP.  VL 

Account  of  Mr,  C,  P.  ThomsorCa  education  and  introduction  into  life 
given  by  his  brother  and  biographer^  Mr.  Povlett  Scrope,  —  The  bio* 
grapher  shows  that  Mr,  C.  P.  Thomson  failed  in  his  capacity  of 
merchant,  —  Notwithstanding  his  failure  in  comprehending  and  conducting 
the  affairs  of  a  large  mercantile  house,  he  is  thought  by  the  Administra" 
tion  of  the  day  to  be  able  and  Jit  to  comprehend  and  direct  the  commercial 
affairs  of  the  nation.  —  This  minister  hastily  imbibes  principles  fif  Po' 
litical  Economy  from  the  leading  members  of  the  Utilitarian  School,  — 
He  is  commended  and  introduced  to  the  people  of  Dover,  —  He  is  elected 
to  represent  them  in  Parliament,  —  /*  appointed  to  office  in  the  Whig 
Cabinet,  —  He  undertakes  to  argue  in  Parliament  the  great  subject  of 
Usury  laws. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  William  IV.  to  the  throne,  a  vast 
and  most  important  change  was  imparted  to  the  government 
and  policy  of  the  nation.  The  influence  and  power  of  the 
Tory  party,  which  had  been  gradually  and  continuously  un- 
dermined and  weakened  by  the  series  of  attacks  that  had 
been  directed  against  it  by  the  Whig  party,  was  seen  to  be  on 
the  decline ;  and  a  favoiuuble  opportimity  occurring,  by  the 
advent  to  the  throne  of  a  willing  king,  the  complete  over- 
throw of  the  Tory  Administration  was  accomplished.  The 
Whig  party  was  intrusted  with  the  power  of  governing  the 
nation. 

A  main  feature  of  the  new  policy,  advocated  by  this  party, 
was  that  of  continuing  a  change  and  reformation  of  the 
commercial  principle  and  code  of  the  nation,  in  a  degree  far 
larger  than  the  Tory  party,  notwithstanding  their  announce- 
ments and  promises,  had  been  willing  to  sanction.  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  Whig  party,  Lord  Grrey  being  ita  leader. 
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the  important  trust  of  considering,  deciding  on,  and  con- 
ducting the  commercial  policy  of  the  nation  was  conferred 
especially  on  Mr.  C.  P.  Thomson,  who,  in  the  first  instance, 
was  appointed  the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
afterwards  its  President. 

It  was  discerned  by  the  leading  members  of  the  Whig 
Cabinet,  and  their  colleagues,  that  a  statesman  nurtured  and 
educated  in  the  ranks  of  practical  mercantile  life,  was  the 
person  required  for  introducing  to  the  nation,  and  recom- 
mending, a  change  and  a  reformation  of  commercial  policy 
and  law.  Hence,  a  search  for  such  a  man  was  made  within 
the  ranks  of  the  mercantile  firms  of  the  City  of  London ;  and 
although  very  young  and  devoid  of  experience,  yet  Mr.  C. 
Poulett  Thomson  was  selected,  as  a  man  who,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  Whig  Cabinet^  was  a  person  of  high  promise, 
who  would  prove  a  worthy  successor  of  Huskisson  and 
Homer. 

It  becomes,  then,  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  ascertain 
what  had  been  the  educational  advantages  enjoyed  and  used 
by  Mr.  C.  Poulett  Thomson,  as  also  what  was  the  character 
of  that  knowledge  and  proficiency  which  induced  the  Whig 
Cabinet  to  select  this  gentleman  for  the  especial  conduction 
of  that  important  and  most  difficult  branch  of  civil  govern- 
ment which  is  comprised  by  commercial  policy.  In  a  work 
describing  the  life  of  tbis  statesman,  composed  and  compiled 
by  his  brother,  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope,  all  requisite  information 
is  contained.  It  is  from  this  work,  therefore,  that  I  will 
select  the  evidence  required. 

By  the  memoir  thus  composed,  we  learn  that,  being  of  a 
family  that  had  long  been  connected  with  trade  in  the  City 
of  London,  Mr.  C.  Poulett  Thomson,  having  received  his 
earlier  instructions,  and  derived  his  knowledge  of  mercantile 
business,  partly  in  the  Russian  branch  of  the  house  and  partly 
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in  London,  was,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  admitted  a  part- 
ner, commencing  his  acquaintance  with  practical  life,  in  the 
large  establishment  in  London,  then  being  carried  on  under 
the  highly-respectable  and  well-known  firm  of  Thomson, 
Bonar,  and  Co.  We  are  then  informed,  that  soon  after  he 
had  commenced  taking  this  active  and  responsible  part  in 
commercial  afiGsdrs,  a  period  of  great  excitement  and  specula^- 
tion  occurred,  namely,  the  year  1825.  So  little  conversant 
had  Mr.  C.  P.  Thomson  become  with  the  true  and  solid 
principles  of  trade,  and  so  little  were  his  feelings  and  his 
principles  in  accordance  with  them,  that  he  permitted  him- 
self to  be  deceived  into  a  participation  in  speculations  which 
were  of  a  very  serious  and  weighty  character,  and  which 
eventuated  in  great  loss.  His  brother  and  biographer,  on  en- 
deavouring to  mitigate  the  character,  and  diminish  the  folly 
of  these  transactions,  has  described  them  as  being  merely  in- 
dulgences in  ^^  brilliant  dreams  of  the  rapid  creation  of 
wealth.**    The  description  is  as  foUows : — 

"  The  next  year  was  one  of  an  eventful  and  exciting  cha- 
racter, and,  when  all  the  circimistances  of  that  extraordinary 
epoch  are  considered,  it  will  not  appear  surprising  that  a 
young  merchant,  naturally  of  a  sanguine  disposition,  then 
almost  for  the  first  time  taking  his  place  as  a  member  of  one 
of  the  most  respected  firms  in  London,  possessed  of  a  secular 
reputation  and  of  almost  imlimited  credit,  should  have  been 
exposed  to  much  solicitation  from  those  who  were  planning 
and  seeking  to  set  afloat  the  bubbles  of  that  day,  and  should 
have  been  led  to  indulge  somewhat  in  the  brilliant  dreams  of 
a  rapid  creation  of  wealth  by  combined  association,  which  at 
that  period  of  universal  excitement  carried  away  thousands 
of  older  and  far  more  experienced  heads." 

"  Accordingly,  into  some  of  the  American  mining  specula- 
tions set  on  foot  in  the  spring  of  1825,  Mr.  C.  Thomson 
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entered  with  the  energy  which  was  directed  to  whatever  he  un- 
dertook. He  took  an  active  part  in  the  direction  of  one  or 
two  of  these  schemes;  and,  being  a  bond  fide  believer  in  tihieir 
promised  advantages,  he,  of  course,  like  many  others,  suffered 
by  the  bursting  of  the  bubbles  on  the  arrival  of  the  Panic." 

"  His  elder  brother  had,  throughout,  remonstrated  against 
any  participation  in  such  adventures,  and  it  was  probably 
owing  to  his  prudent  advice,  that  they  were  not  embarked 
in  to  a  seriously  inconvenient  extent"  • 

The  large  and  ambitious  views  of  Mr,  Thomson  having 
thus  met  with  obstruction  and  disappointment  in  the  career 
of  commerce,  and  having  been  attended  by  loss  instead  of 
by  profit,  he  was  induced  to  direct  them,  without  loss  of  time, 
into  another  channel,  that  was,  the  channel  of  Politics.  It 
would  appear  that,  although  he  found  reason  to  despair  of 
becoming  a  good  and  successful  merchant,  he  did  not  despair 
of  becoming  a  successful  politician  and  statesman.  Such  a 
man  as  he  promised  to  be,  fluent  of  idea  and  fluent  of  speech, 
being  reqiiired  by  the  Whig  party,  he  was  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  the  electors  of  Dover,  being  presented  to  them  as 
a  man  highly  gifted  by  nature,  and  very  fit  to  advocate  in 
Parliament,  not  only  their  interests,  but  the  interests  of  the 
nation  at  large,  or  even  of  the  world  at  large.  This  new 
speculation,  in  which  the  expenditure  of  much  money  was 
required,  occurring  so  soon  after  the  sustainment  of  serious 
losses  by  other  badly-foimded  speculations,  appears  to  have 
alarmed  the  family,  for  the  biographer  has  written  of  it  as 
follows : — 

"  In  aiming  at  a  seat  in  Parliament,  however,  Mr.  Charles 
Thomson  was  unsupported  by  the  assistance,  or  even  by  the 
coimtenance  and  advice,  of  his  faitnily.     His  father  and  eldest 

•  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Lord  Sjdenham,  bj  G.  P.  Scroi)e,  Esq.,  M.P., 
p.  12. 
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brother  remonstrated  against  the  Tmdertaking.''  •  •  .  Notwith- 
standing the  opposition  thns  shown  by  the  chief  members  of 
his  family  to  the  speculative  indulgence  of  his  political  as- 
pirations and  courses,  yet  Mr.  C.  P.  Thomson  himself  enter- 
tained a  more  just  notion  than  they  did  of  the  adaptitude  of 
his  abilities  to  the  prevailing  popular  taste  and  expectations. 

And  here  that  happy  self-confidence,  which  has  been  men- 
tioned by  his  biographer  as  one  of  the  main  elements  of  his 
success,  "  was  eminently  useful  in  fortifying  his  resolutions  in 
favour  of  a  public  life,  against  the  remonstrances  and  dis- 
suasions of  some  of  his- nearest  connexions." 

**That  they  were  in  some  degree  justified  in  their  remon- 
strances, however,  must  be  conceded ;  the  pecuniary  risks, 
and  even  the  necessary  expenses,  of  the  contest  into  which,  so 
early  in  life,  he  was  plunging,  being  considerable ;  and  this, 
immediately  following  his  losses  of  the  year  before  in  the 
American  mining  speculation.  The  remonstrances  of  his 
brother  Andrew  at  times  reached  a  very  high  tone,  threaten- 
ing even  a  dissolution  of  partnership."  • 

It  is  proved  by  the  sequel,  that  Mr.  C.  P.  Thomson  was 
able  to  form  a  more  correct  estimate  of  the  ability  then  re- 
quired for  constituting  a  statesman  in  the  Whig  ranks,  than 
of  the  ability  required  for  constituting  a  well-informed, 
sound,  and  successful  merdiant  Mr.  Thomson's  fidlure  as  a 
merchant  in  the  first  instance,  would  not>  TveceMo/rH/y^  have 
established  against  him  incapacity  for  becoming  a  statesman 
in  the  second  instance,  because  it  may  be  allowed  of  all  men, 
that  at  an  early  stage  of  life,  ignorance  and  attendant  incau- 
tion  may  exist  and  prevail,  and  yet  afterward  both  may  be 
corrected.     But,  in  the  case  before  us,  neither  time  for  the 


•  Life  of  Lord  Sydenham,  by  G.  Poulett  Scrope,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  pp.  15, 
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wholesome  correction  was  allowed^  nor  a  course  by  which 
real  correction  could  be  applied,  adopted. 

The  course  which  Mr.  Thomson  chose  for  prq)aring  him- 
self to  become  a  champion  of  the  Whig  party,  was  that  of 
throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  some  of  the  most  liberal 
members  of  the  liberal  party,  and  from  this  small  body  of 
men  receiving,  imbibing,  and  retaining,  for  the  purpose  of 
advocating  publicly,  the  required  doctrines ;  the  course  being 
that  which  in  collegiate  phraseology  is  known  by  the  terms 
"  cramming,**  and  **  crammed.' 

The  d^ree  of  scholastic  preparation — or  the  show  of  learn- 
ing, the  substance  being  absent — that  would  be  indispensable 
for  pursuing  the  popular  course  thus  opened  to  the  vision  of 
this  yoimg  and  aspiring  member  of  a  mercantile  house,  and 
for  conferring  on  him  a  title  to  public  favour  and  support, 
was  very  soon  accomplished ;  a  willing  and  apt  spirit,  and  a 
retentive  memory,  being  all  that  was  required  for  this  part  of 
the  course.  The  quick  process  of  preparation  for  Parlia^ 
mentary  life,  and  for  the  performance  of  high  public  duty,  is 
described  as  follows :  — 

"  Mr.  C.  Thomson,  moreover,  entertained  strong  opinions  of 
a  liberal  character  on  the  more  ordinary  political  questions  of 
the  age.  These  principles  were  entirely  self-formed.  Those 
of  his  &mily,  of  his  father  certainly,  were  rather  of  the 
opposite  complexion.  But  whether  acquired  by  reflection 
during  his  residence  amongst  the  despotic,  and,  consequently, 
stagnating,  states  of  the  continent,  or  from  his  course  of 
reading,  or  from  t^e  general  bent  of  his  mind,  or,  as  seems 
more  probable,  from  all  these  influences  combined,  certain  it 
is  that  his  political  principles  were  from  the  first  of  a  very 
liberal  character,  and  led  him  to  cultivate  the  society  of 
those  who  entertained  similar  views  on  questions  of  public 
interest.    He  thus  became  acquainted,  about    this    time. 
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among  others,  with  Dr.  Bowring,  Mr.  Mill,  Mr.  Warburton, 
and  Mr.  Hume,  and  was  occasionally  admitted  to  the  her- 
mitage of  the  eccentric  and  amiable  Bentham.  He  likewise 
studied  the  science  of  Political  Economy  with  Mr.  M^CuUoch, 
and  frequented  the  Political  Economy  Club,  thea  lately 
instituted.'* 

<^  Taking  thus  a  lively  interest  in  the  political  questions  of 
the  day,  and  more  especially  in  those  relative  to  commercial 
matters,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  listen  with  favour  to 
proposals  which  were  made  to  him  in  the  summer  of  1825, 
from  parties  connected  with  the  liberal  interest  in  the 
borough  of  Dover,  to  become  a  candidate  for  its  representa* 
tion  at  the  next  election ;  and  with  this  view  he  made  several 
visits  to  Dover,  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  for  the  purpose  of 
canvassing,  having  issued  an  address  to  ihe  electors  on  the 
15  th  of  September." 

"In  the  pursuit  of  this  object  he  was  warmly  aided  by  hia 
friends  of  the  Utilitarian  schooL  Dr.  Bowring,  who,  indeed, 
had  been  the  medium  of  his  original  introduction  to  the 
electors  of  Dover,  accompanied  him  there,  and  assisted  in  his 
canvass.  And  Bentham  himself  had  taken  so  great  a  liking 
to  him,  that  he  broke  through  all  the  habits  of  his  hermit-* 
like  existence,  actually  took  up  his  residence  at  Dover, 
canvassed  daily  for  him,  opened  his  house,  and  allowed  him-^ 
self  to  be  accessible  to  all  Mr.  Thomson's  friends,  and 
mingled  in  the  contest  in  a  manner  which  surprised  all  who 
knew  his  retiring  disposition,  but  which  strongly  nuirked  the 
interest  he  took  in  his  young  friend's  prospects."  ♦ 

We  are  thus  told  that  this  statesman,  having  given  prac-« 
tical  proof  of  a  lamentable  inability  to  judge  of,  and  to 
conduct,   the  afiGaJrs  of  a   large  mercantile  house,  fancied 

*  Memoir  of  Lord  Sydenbam^  by  G,  P.  Scro^  Esq.,  M.  P.,  pp,  13, 14^ 
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himself^  at  that  very  moment^  able  and  fit  to  judge  of,  and 
to  conduct^  the  whole  mercantile  principle  and  circumstances 
of  &  nation.  ThiB,  indeed,  is  a  notaUe  instance  of  the  in- 
fluence of  that  *< self-confidence"  which  his  bic^rapber  has 
described  as  a  remarkable  element  of  his  natural  character, 
and  which  he  has  designated  as  a  ^^  happy  self-confidence." 
Both  Mr.  'Biomson  himself,  and  his  friends  of  the  Utilitarian 
school,  who  seem  to  have  discerned  in  him  a  yeiy  dpt  re- 
ceiver and  disciple  of  their  creed,  appear  to  have  entertained 
the  odd  conviction,  that  a  mere  wordy  acquaintance  with  the 
writings  of  the  modern  sdiool  of  Political  Economists,  to- 
gether with  a  free  and  easy  manner  of  annoimcing,  dilating 
on,  and  commending,  the  doctrines,  would  supply  all  that 
was  required  for  modern  statesmanship,  mid  for  insuring  the 
favourable  notice  and  support  of  the  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  of  the  nation ;  so  that  a  very  short  time 
only  had  elapsed,  after  Mr.  Thomson  had  been  elected 
member  for  Dover,  when  oflScial  and  ministerirf  duty  and 
responsibility  were  entrusted  to  him. 

Having  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  seat  in  the  national 
legislature,  and  having  taken  this  seat  on  the  18th  of  No- 
vember, 1826,  Mr.  Thomson,  young,  ardent,  and  aq)iring, 
enjoying  very  little  fruit  of  experience,  and  that  little  bad 
and  unprofitable  —  having  at  command  only  a  thin  layer  of 
something  called  knowledge,  derived  by  a  year's  reading  of 
the  writings  of  a  weak  and  false  school  of  Political  Econo- 
mists —  soon  gave  proof  of  his  zeal  for  the  public  influence 
and  success  of  that  small  party  of  politicians  by  whom  his 
cause  had  been  so  warmly  and  so  effectually  espoused  and 
supported.  Gratitude,  submission,  and  obedience,  to  his 
friend  and  supporter,  Bentham,  were  soon  evinced  by  him. 
In  addition  to  general  advocacy  and  support,  he  was  soon 
ready  to  give  to  the  principles  and  courses  of  his  political 
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friends,  special  advocacy  and  support  also ;  for,  so  early  as  the 
year  1828,  and  in  the  month  of  May  of  the  session  of  that 
year,  he  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  a  Bill  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Usury  Laws  1 1 

Now,  if  it  should  be  required  to  sdect  a  social  subject, 
which,  aboTe  all  other  social  subjects,  requires  the  deepest 
and  most  long-continued  thought  and  elaborate  reasoning, 
the  most  matured  experience,  the  most  extensive  reading  and 
study,  the  profoundest  insight  into  all  commerdal  principle 
and  law,  and  the  most  complete  acquaintance  with  the 
general  course  of  human  affairs,  the  principle  of  the  Usury 
Laws  might  be  selected  as  constituting  that  subject.  And 
yet  the  statesman  whose  political  education  and  introduction 
into  political  life  are  under  review,  thought  himself  suffi- 
ciently informed  and  prepared  to  undertake  the  managemait 
of  this  great  subject  Another  proof,  indeed,  of  the  influence 
and  operation  of  that  sdf-oonfidence  which  the  brother  and 
biographer  has  declared  to  have  formed  so  large  an  element 
in  this  statesman's  natiu'al  disposition  and  formed  character. 

Many  persons  will  be  of  opinion,  and  will  dedare,  that^  in 
this  instance,  the  connection  of  Mr.  G.  Poulett  Thomson 
with  the  subject  of  Usury,  and  with  the  modem  school  of 
Political  Economists,  was  like  the  connection  and  position 
that  had  been  assumed  by  Lord  Brougham  and  many  other 
statesmen  in  reference  to  economical  subjects,  economical 
philosophy,  and  the  school  of  economical  writers,  —  which 
is,  that  he  was  merely  the  advocate,  the  instnmient  of 
sound ;  the  sense,  of  whatever  kind  it  was,  having  been  sup- 
plied by  some  one  else.  Though  it  was  Thomson  who 
spoke,  it  was  Bentham  and  others  who  had  thought,  con- 
ceived, and  delivered.  It  is  too  true,  indeed,  that  this  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  management  of  these  great  public  sub- 
jects has  been  conducted. 

s  2 
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On  another  occasion,  when  i  shall  have  to  treat  specially 
of  the  subject  of  money  and  of  usury  and  usury  laws,  I  will 
show  in  what  a  defective  and  lamentable  manner  this  great 
subject  has  been  treated  by  those  who,  having  professed  to 
understand  it,  have  ventured  on  giving  their  instruction  and 
decision  to  the  nation  and  to  the  world.  The  position  in 
which  the  subject  itself  has  been  placed  and  left ;  and  the 
position  which  Bentham  and  Adam  Smith,  and  the  Econo- 
mical writers  in  general,  are  placed  in  connection  with  the 
subject,  and  in  reference  to  each  other's  efforts  to  treat  of  it, 
and  to  elucidate  it ;  constitute  a  most  remarkable  history. 
The  reception  by  our  nation,  and  by  the  world,  of  these  doc- 
trines, following  upon  the  Parliamentary  advocacy  of  them 
by  Mr.  C.  Poulett  Thomson  and  other  statesmen,  show  how 
easily  and  completely  the  great  mass  of  mankind  are  to  be 
misled ;  how  thoroughly  disposed  men  are  to  admit  and  to 
accept  imposition  when  it  is  brought  to  them :  first,  dressed 
in  the  garb  of  science ;  and,  next,  when  heated  and  inflamed 
by  the  spirit  of  party,  they  are  ready  and  eager  to  applaud 
and  to  demand  whatever  is  presented  to  them  by  their  party 
advocates  and  leaders  I  Madly  do  they  demand,  and  madly 
do  they  drink  of  the  poisoned  cup,  thinking  it  to  contain 
wholesome  wine. 
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CHAP.  VIL 

Important  evidence  connected  wiih  the  science  of  Political  Economy,  tup* 
plied  by  the  memoirs  of  Mr.  Francis  Homer. —  His  union  with  men  of 
the  Edinburgh  school^  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  writings  of  the 
Political  Economists,  —  They  read  and  attempt  to  understand  "  The 
Wealth  of  Nations,^  —  The  confusion  that  prevails  in  the  writings  of 
the  Political  Economists^  in  general,  is  discovered  by  them,  —  Mr,  Hor» 
ner  declares  the  impossibility  of  understanding  "  The  Wealth  of  Nations  " 
because  of  its  obscure  and  embarrassing  character.  —  He  discovers  that 
Adam  Smith  was  not  able  to  dejme  the  fundamental  proposition  of  the 
science,  the  Cause  of  Value,  —  Mr,  Homer  declares  that  Adam  Smithy 
having  been  unable  to  discover  the  true  theory  of  wealth,  has  given  to  the 
world  a  popular,  plausible,  and  loose  hypothesis  of  the  creation  of  wealth, 
and  which,  being  as  good  for  the  vulgar  as  any  other,  ought  not  to  be 
disturbed  until  the  assistance  required  of  it  by  the  Whig  party  is  aC' 
complished, 

I  HAVB  now  to  readvert  to  the  evidence  that  is  supplied  by 
Mr.  Francis  Homer.  From  amongst  the  men  of  the  present 
generation  who  resolved  on  constituting  themselves  a  school 
of  practical  Political  Economists,  and,  by  this  means,  raising 
themselves  to  elevated  positions  in  the  councils  of  the  nation, 
Mr.  Homer  may  be  selected  as  a  most  prominent  and 
honourable  instance.  It  appears  to  me  that  he  was  a  man 
who  pursued  both  his  private  and  his  Parliamentary  career, 
tmder  the  influence  of  sincere  and  disinterested  and  patriotic 
motives. 

The  discoveries  in  the  field  of  political  literature,  which 
this  statesman  made  in  his  attempt  to  become  a  proficient  in 
the  science  of  Political  Economy,  are  of  the  most  interesting, 
as  well  as  of  the  most  important  and  instructive  character. 
These  discoveries,  together  with  the  recorded  opinions  and 
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authority  of  this  statesman,  will  increase  and  corroborate 
that  line  of  evidence  which  I  have  already  adduced  in  proof 
of  the  very  defective  and  false  manner  in  which  the  science 
of  Political  Economy  has  hitherto  been  treated. 

And  I  have  before  declared,  the  important  and  difficult 
practical  questions  that  were  intrusted  to  the  intellectual 
consideration  and  management  of  Mr,  Homer,  when  he 
was  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament^  prove  the  high 
estimation  in  which  his  application,  his  talent,  and  his  judg- 
ment were  held.  On  preparing  himself  for  the  career  of 
statesmanship  that  was  opening  for  him,  he  discerned  that  a 
knowledge  of  Political  Economy  would  be  a  most  important 
accomplishment,  the  more  especially  so,  because  the  political 
party  to  which  he  was  attached  were  about  to  make  a 
reformation  of  national  commercial  policy  the  main  founda- 
tion of  an  improved  system  of  legislation  and  government, 
which  they  intended  to  propound  to  the  nation  and  to  erect. 
Hence  it  was,  that,  on  preparing  himself  for  becoming  an 
actor  on  the  highest  stage  of  political  discussion  and  action, 
Mr.  Homer  resolved  on  devoting  himself  to  such  a  study  of 
Political  Economy  as  should  enable  him  to  attain  a  know- 
ledge of  the  tnie  theory  of  commerce. 

A  view  of  the  state  of  our  knowledge  of  Political  Economy 
is  to  be  derived,  therefore,  from  the  description  of  that  lite- 
rary matt^  which  this  statesman  discovered,  in  his  attempt 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  science.  This  description  is 
conveyed  to  us  in  a  work  entitled  **  Memoirs  of  Francis 
Horner,"  the  editor  of  the  work  being  his  brother,  Mr.  Leonard 
Homer. 

When  the  course  of  study  and  preparation  for  political  life, 
that  waa  pursued  by  Mr.  Horner,  is  contrasted  with  that  to 
which  I  have  so  lately  referred  as  having  been  adopted  by 
Mr.  C.  P.  Thomson,  a  conclusion  is  established  very  favour- 
able to  the  course  adopted  by  the  former  of  these  two  states- 
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men  of  the  young  school ;  for^  whilst  the  latt^  was  contented 
with  receiving  doctrines  as  tru^  merely  because  they  were 
delivered  to  him  by  Bentham,  M^Culloch^  and  other  men, 
Mr.  Homer  was  not  so  tmfaithful  to  truth  and  to  science^  to 
his  coimtry  and  to  mankind.  He  did  not  receive  the  abor- 
tions of  Bentham^  of  Adam  Smith,  of  MOulloch,  or  of  any 
other  man,  as  truUi-containing  and  life-containing  creationa 
He  made  every  eflfort  to  examine  for  himself  the  quality  of 
the  doctrines,  as  well  as  tibie  quality  of  the  reasoning  by  which 
the  doctrines  were  said  to  be  sustained.  The  student  of  Po- 
litical Economy,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  statesman,  will  be 
able  to  derive  especial  advantage  and  warning  from  the  com- 
munications 1^  us  by  Mr.  Homer,  in  the  history  he  has 
given  of  his  studies,  containing  the  discoveries  he  made  in 
that  field  of  Political  Economy  which  is  open  before  the 
world  as  the  extant  field  of  this  science. 

Educated,  mainly,  at  our  chief  Northern  University,  Mr. 
Homer,  early  in  life,  met  and  became  associated  with  men 
who  have  since  become  eminent;  namely.  Brougham,  Jeffrey, 
Dugald  Stewart^  Sydney  Smith,  and  others,  who  aicouraged 
especially  aspirations  of  the  attainment  of  political  knowledge 
and  wisdom  by  the  free  and  energetic  exercise  of  their  intel- 
lectual fisKniities.  Devoting  much  thought,  and  directing 
much  labour,  to  the  study  of  Political  Economy,  hence  the 
leading  work  on  the  science  became,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
an  object  of  the  greatest  attention.  A  work  which,  together 
with  its  ambitious  and  captivating  title  of  "  The  Wealth  of 
Nations,"  had  received  approbation  and  homage  alike  from 
the  practical  statesmanship  of  Pitt,  and  the  brilliant  imagi- 
naticm  of  Burke,  was  expected  to  have  proved  a  clear  and 
copious  fountain  of  knowledge,  of  sound  reasoning,  and  of 
truth.  I  will  now  advert  to  the  discoveries  that  were  made 
by  Mr.  Homer,  and  to  the  insurmountable  obstmctions  to  their 
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course  which  Mr.  Homer,  and  those  who  studied  Political 
Economy  with  him,  found  to  exist  in  the  large  work  of  Adam 
Smith ;  and  it  will  be  discerned  that  the  obscurities,  obstruc- 
tions, and  errors  thus  discovered  and  declared,  show  that  I 
have  not  been  either  singular  or  too  presumptuous  in  assign- 
ing radical  falseness  to  the  main  principles  and  conclusions 
contained  in  that  work,  which,  imhappily  for  our  country  and 
for  other  nations,  haa  been  made  to  constitute  so  large  a  part 
of  the  creed  of  modern  statesmen,  and  to  impart  so  large  an 
influence  to  the  social  practice  of  men. 

It  is  described,  then,  that  Mr.  Homer  was  pursuing  his 
courses  of  study  at  Edinburgh.  For  the  purpose  of  directing 
•a  larger  degree  of  mental  power  to  the  study  of  Political 
Economy  than  is  usually  applied,  Mr.  Homer  had  agreed  to 
study  the  science  in  conjunction  with  another  man.  The 
allusion  to  the  subject  which  I  will  quote  first,  is  the  follow- 
ing:— 

<*  In  the  afternoon  I  read  with  Lord  Webb  (Lord  Webb 
Seymour).  He  has  challenged  me  to  continue,  diuing  the 
ensuing  year,  our  studies  of  philosophical  logic,  in  the  works 
of  Lord  Bacon ;  and  likewise  proposed  that  we  should  read 
together  Smith's  *  Wealth  of  Nations.'  I  have  agreed  to  both 
proposals.  His  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  many  facts 
in  the  interior  situation  of  the  country,  in  consequence  of 
having  travelled  k  great  deal  both  in  England  and  in  Scot- 
land, will  contribute  a  large  portion  of  illustrations  which 
will  be  valuable  to  me  in  the  progress  of  the  investigation. 
I  hope  to  date  from  this  day  the  commencement  of  a  regular 
course  of  Political  Economy.'"* 

The  passage  just  quoted  shows  the  earnest  desire  which 
the  author  of  it  entertained  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 

*  Memoirs  of  Francis  Homer,  p.  92. 
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flubjectj  and  also  the  asedstance  which  his  mind  and  judgment 
were  about  to  receive  by  pursuing  the  study  conjointly  with 
the  mind  of  another  student.  He  refers  to  the  progress  of 
his  studies  in  the  following  manner: — 

**In  the  afternoon  Lord  Webb  and  I  made  our  second  attack 
upon  Smith's  *  Wealth  of  Nations,'  and  finished  for  the  pre- 
sent the  subject  of  the  Division  of  Labour.  Our  mode  of 
reading  is,  first  to  go  through  each  chapter  with  a  minute 
attention  to  the  accuracy  of  the  argument,  endeavouring,  at 
the  same  time,  to  recollect  all  the  illustrations  by  which  we 
can  either  confute,  contradict,  or  modify  his  general  prin- 
ciples: when  we  have  read  as  many  chapters  ajs  make  a 
complete  subject  of  itself,  we  review  the  whole  in  a  more 
general  manner,  and  take  a  note  of  such  subjects  of  future 
investigation  as  seem  necessary  to  complete  the  theory."  ♦ 

The  confused,  and  therefore  unintelligible,  manner  in  which 
Political  Economy  has  been  treated  by  so  many  writers,  is 
referred  to  in  the  following  passage  of  the  memoirs :  — 

"This  afternoon  I  gave  a  second  or  third  sitting  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  French  Economists,  which  I  perceive  will 
cost  me  many  an  hour  before  I  comprehend  their  meaning  in 
the  first  place,  and  in  the  next  place  form  my  opinion  on  the 
justness  of  their  principles.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  pro- 
cure Quesnai's  original  work.  I  can  understand  Turgot's  trea- 
tise on  the  formation  and  distribution  of  riches,  but  I  see  no 
reason  to  admit  his  doctrines :  but  as  to  Mirabeau^s  ^  Philo- 
sophie  Burale,'  of  which  I  have  read  a  few  chapters,  I  can 
scarcely  attach  a  meaning  to  his  terms."  f 

The  progress  of  Mr.  Homer's  studies  is  next  shown,  by  the 
following  extract: — "We  have  been  under  the  necessity  of 
suspending  our  progress  in  the  perusal  of  *The  Wealth  of 

•  Memoirs  of  Francis  Horner,  p.  95. 
t  Ibid.  p.  96. 
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Nations/  on  account  of  the  inBurmOuntable  difficultiefi,  ob- 
scurity^  and  embarrassment^  in  which  the  reasonings  of  the 
fifth  chapter  are  involyecL  It  is  amusing  to  recollect  the 
history  of  one^s  feelings  on  a  matter  of  this  kind:  many 
years  ago  when  I  first  read  'The  Wealth  of  Nations,^  the 
whole  of  the  first  book  appeared  to  me  as  perspicuous  as  it 
was  interesting  and  new.  Some  time  afterwards,  while  I 
lived  in  England,  I  attempted  to  make  an  abstract  of  Smith's 
principal  reasonings;  but  I  was  impeded  by  the  doctrine  of 
the  real  measure  of  value,  and  the  distinction  between  nomi- 
nal and  real  price:  the  discovery  that  I  did  not  understand 
Smith  speedily  led  me  to  doubt  whether  Smith  understood 
himself,  and  I  thought  I  saw  that  the  price  of  labour  was  the 
same  sort  of  thing  as  the  price  of  any  other  commodity;  but 
the  discussion  was  too  hard  for  me,  and  I  fled  to  somettiing 
more  agreeable  because  more  easy.  The  next  incident  that  I 
can  recollect  of  this  narrative  is,  the  pleasure  I  received  from 
finding  in  a  pcunphlet  by  Lord  Lauderdale,  of  which  Pro- 
fessor Dalzel  gave  me  a  copy,  that  what  had  puzzled  me  ap- 
peared decidedly  erroneous  to  him,  and  was  rejected  without 
ceremony.  Mr.  Stewart  also  devoted  an  elaborate  lecture  to 
this  curious  subject;  his  refutation  of  Smith's  argument 
appeared  to  me  at  the  time  demonstrative,  but  the  prindplee 
he  proposed  to  substitute  were  not  quite  so  satis&ctory.  The 
subject  has  again  come  before  me,  and  I  hope,  with  Lord 
Webb's  aid,  not  to  quit  it  without  making  something  of  it 
In  utter  despair,  however,  of  conducting  the  investigation 
successfully  without  more  materials  than  Smith  fumi^es> 
we  have  betaken  ourselves  to  some  treatises  in  which  the  doc- 
trine of  money  is  examined  in  a  more  elementary  manner."  * 
The  part  of  this  passage  which  requires  to  be  commented 

♦  Memoirs  of  Francis  Ilorner,  pp.  99 — 100. 
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upon  in  the  first  place,  is  that  where  the  writer  shows  ns  the 
difiference  bdween  a  careless  and  a  careful,  an  ignorant  and 
an  informed,  reading  of  important  matter*  When  he  perused 
"  The  Wealth  of  Nations,''  merely  for  the  sake  of  reading  it  — • 
which  is  the  case  of  most  men  —  or  under  the  impulse  only 
of  simple  and  unexamining  curiosity,  and  with  a  predisposi- 
tion, for  ease  sake,  to  receive  all  as  truth,  he  then  concluded 
that  the  matter  of  the  work  embodied  a  correct  course  of 
reasoning;  but  when  he  had  to  peruse  it  a  second  time,  and 
that  for  the  high  purpose  of  bringing  it  to  a  solid  practical 
bearing,  defects  became  apparent,  for  he  found  that  he 
could  not  accomplish  any  correct  arrangement  of  things  by 
means  of  the  principles  or  courses  that  were  laid  down  in  the 
work ;  for  if  premises  were  right,  inductions  from  them  were 
wrong;  or,  if  inductions  were  correct,  premises  were  incorrect; 
so  that  sound  conclusions  could  not  be  attained  in  any  way. 

The  part  which  requires  to  be  commented  on  in  the  second 
place,  presents  indeed  most  important  matter.  The  writer 
declares  the  diflSculty,  and  the  impediment^  which  he  felt  on 
endeavouring  to  make  a  clear  or  well-defined  abstract  of  Adam 
Smith's  '*  principal  reasonix^s.**  The  part  of  the  great  sub- 
ject to  which  he  refers,  is  that  where  the  author  of  *^The 
Wealth  of  Nations'*  has  attempted  to  give  a  definition  of 
the  cause  of  value.  Now,  this  part  of  the  great  subject^ 
namely,  the  cause  of  value,  lies,  as  I  have  before  de- 
clared, at  the  very  root  of  the  whole  science ;  so  that, 
if  this  be  not  defined,  it  would  be  impossible  that  the 
courses  by  which  the  wealth  of  nations  is  achieved  could 
be  shown.  The  persevering  study  which  Mr.  Homer,  as  an 
honest  and  talented  student,  bestowed  on  the  subject-matter, 
enabled  him  to  discover  that  it  was  not  possible  to  make 
sense  out  of  that  evidence  and  argument  which  were  laid 
before  him  by  Dr.  Smith ;  and,  hence,  he  was  led  to  adopt  the 
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only  correct  conclusion,  which  wbs,  that  Adam  Smith  did 
not  understand  himself  —  or,  to  use  more  plain  terms  — 
did  not  understand  the  subject-matter  of  which  he  had  under- 
taken to  treat.  Mr,  Homer  was  confirmed  in  his  own  con- 
clusion, respecting  Dr.  Smith's  inability  and  confusion,  by  the 
same  result  having  occurred  in  the  instances  of  Lord  Lauder- 
dale and  Dugald  Stewart  as  had  occurred  in  his  own  case ;  both 
these  writers,  being  special  students  of  the  subject,  having 
discovered  the  erroneous  and  contradictory  reasonings  that  are 
contained  in  ^^  The  Wealth  of  Nations." 

The  next  and  last  judgment  of  Mr.  Homer's  which  I  deem 
it  necessary  to  adduce,  is  one  in  which  his  estimate  of  the 
work  of  Adam  Smith  is  summed  up  explicitly  and  forcibly. 
The  passage  is  this :  — 

"  An  indirect  application  was  made  to  me  to  furnish  a  set 
of  notes  for  a  new  edition  of  Smith's  *  Wealth  of  Nations;' 
this,  of  course,  I  declined,  because  I  have  other  things  to 
attend  to :  even  if  I  had  been  prepared  for  such  an  imder- 
taking,  which  I  certainly  am  not  yet,  I  should  be  reluctant  to 
expose  Smith's  errors  before  his  work  has  operated  its  full 
effect.  We  owe  much  at  present  to  the  superstitious  worship 
of  Smith's  name,  and  we  must  not  impair  that  feeling  till  the 
Tictory  is  more  complete.  There  are  few  practical  errors  in 
the  *  Wealth  of  Nations,'  at  least  of  any  great  consequence; 
and  imtil  we  can  give  a  correct  and  precise  theory  of  the 
nature  and  origin  of  wealth,  his  popular,  and  plausible,  and 
loose  hypothesis  is  as  good  for  the  vulgar  as  any  other."  * 

Now,  this  is  one  of  those  deeply-interesting  and  important 
passages  connected  with  the  history  of  the  treatment  and 
development  of  science,  by  which  simple-minded  readers  wh<) 
have  read  confidingly,  and  admired  that  which  has  been  in- 

*  Memoirs  of  Francis  Horner,  p.  133. 
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troduced  to  their  notice  in  the  high  name  of  science,  and 
which  they  have  heard  generally  applauded,  are  conducted, 
as  it  were,  into  the  very  workshop  of  scientific  composition, 
where  the  true  character  of  works  there  compounded  is  shown 
to  tiaem,  and  by  which  exposition  no  little  astonishment  is  ex- 
cited in  their  minds.  The  inditer  of  this  }>assage  appears  to 
have  discerned,  at  an  early  period  of  his  political  career,  the 
great  assistance  which  his  party  of  political  reformers  would 
derive  by  means  of  a  zealous,  persevering,  and  determined 
application  to  the  public  mind  of  the  matter  contained  in 
Smith's  "  Wealth  of  Nations ;"  a  work  of  the  kind  being  indis- 
pensable to  them  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  successfully 
an  overthrow  of  an  established  system  of  commercial  economy, 
and  of  government,  into  which  great  abuses  and  most  op- 
pressive courses  had  been  introduced. 

But  the  rising  and  aspiring  politician  ought  to  have  dis- 
cerned, that  the  blind  assent  and  ill-founded  admiration 
awarded  to  Dr.  Smith's  work,  together  with  the  superstitious 
worship  of  his  name  by  the  British  nation,  which  he  has 
referred  to  as  being  calculated  to  conduce  largely  to  the  ad- 
vancement and  success  of  that  political  party  to  which  he  was 
attached,  would  constitute  elements  most  dangerous  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  nation,  because  whatever  is  erroneous,  and,  hence, 
deranging  and  destructive,  in  Dr.  Smith's  work,  would  be  as 
eagerly,  if  not  more  eagerly,  received  and  upheld,  than  that 
which  is  true  and  beneficial  It  would  appear,  indeed,  that 
Mr.  Homer  was  aware  of  this,  for  he  has  asserted  that  error 
so  put  together  as  to  assume  the  form  of  a  "  popular,  plau- 
sible, and  loose  hypothesis,"  is  as  good  for  the  vidgar  as  any 
other. 

If  it  be  discerned,  and  admitted,  that  any  advocated  false 
hypothesis  bears  a  "popular"  characteristic,  and  that  this 
false  hjrpothesis  has  been  long  and  studiously  infused  into 
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the  popular  feeling  and  mind  as  a  true  hypothesis,  —  and 
this  is  here  advanced  and  declared,  —  it  will  be  evident  that 
the  practical  operation  of  such  ^'hypothesis"  must  be  most 
mischievous,  because  of  this  popularity,  or  adaptitude  for  de- 
ceiving and  misleading  almost  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 
Such  a  false  and  bad  principle,  when  once  it  had  become  en- 
grafted on,  and  infused  into,  the  popular  feeling  and  mind, 
would  be  most  difBcult,  if  not  impossible,  of  eradication. 

Such,  then,  is  the  estimate  that  was  formed  of  the  great 
and  popular  work  composed  by  Adam  Smith,  and  the  cha- 
racter delivered  of  it,  as  well  as  the  description  given  both  of 
the  use,  and  the  abuse,  which  it  has  been  made  to  sarve,  by  one 
of  the  most  esteemed  of  modem  statesmen,  the  power  of  whose 
mind  was  more  especially  directed  to  the  attainment  of  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  work,  than,  in  all  probability,  the  mind 
of  any  other  statesman  or  writer  has  been.  An  awful  and  in- 
structive lesson,  and  a  solemn  warning,  are  here  conveyed  to 
the  world  1  And  more  especially  to  those  of  the  world,  who, 
having  entered  the  department  of  science  and  laboured  there, 
think  and  assume  that  they  have  acquired  E]NOi?LBDaE, 
Useful  Knowledge! 
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On  ike  treatment  of  0ie  ecienee  of  PoUOcal  Eoonomy  hy  Mr,  Cobden,  — • 
This  eiatesman  announcee  to  the  nation  that  the  Oreat  General  Prineipiee 
of  Commerce  have  been  so  ably  and  fnUy  elucidated  by  Adam  Smithy 
Ricardoy  and  the  other  writere  of  the  school  of  Political  Economists^  that 
no  fitrther  tnoestigaOon  is  required.  —  Hence^  he  recommends  that  tha 
nation  should  proceed  unthout  doubt  or  fear  to  put  in  practice  the  prin" 
ciplfs  of  the  school,  —  Further  evidence  supplied  by  Mr.  Senior  and  Mr. 
John  Stuart  MiU.  —  These  writers  declare  that  the  science  of  Political 
Economy  still  requires  to  be  elucidated^  little  progress  having  as  yet  been 
made  in  it 

The  instance  which  I  will  adduce  next  of  the  nnfaithfttl  and 
bad  manner  in  which  the  science  of  Political  Economy  has 
been  treated,  is  that  which  is  supplied  by  an  ardent  and  clever 
living  statesman.     This  statesman  is  Mr.  Cobden. 

In  the  year  1839,  when  the  work  of  Adam  Smith,  as  also 
the  writings  of  the  other  members  of  the  modem  school  of 
Political  Economists,  had  been  so  diffused  and  commended 
as  to  exercise  a  very  powerful  influence  on  the  mind  of  the 
nation,  and  when,  by  the  combined  efforts  of  other  writers  of 
smaller  note,  and  also  of  a  large  body  of  politicians,  a  strong 
feeling  had  been  raised  and  excited  in  the  nation  against  the 
principle  of  r^ulotion  as  applied  to  general  commerce ;  and 
when  a  desire  was  strongly  felt  and  expressed  for  the  abo- 
lition of  all  the  special  restrictions  and  regulations  which 
were  either  of  an  ancient  or  modem  origin;  Mr.  Cobden 
directed  the  force  of  his  energetic  and  powerful  talents  to 
the  great  and  arduous  labour  of  advocating  the  principle 
of  an  entire  freedom  of  commercial  action  between  all  the 
nations  of  the  world. 
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In  conducting  this  great  work,  Mr.  Cobden  discerned  that 
it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  advantageous  to  his  course, 
and  even  indispensable  for  insuring  success,  that  the  people, 
having  been  got  to  imbibe  the  notion,  should  take  their  stand 
upon  the  assumption,  that  the  science  of  Political  Economy 
needed  no  fisurther  investigation ;  it  having  been  thoroughly 
investigated,  was  completely  understood,  and  its  laws  clearly 
explained,  by  that  band  of  writers  who  are  known  as  a  na- 
tional school  of  Political  Economists.  Hence,  in  an  address  * 
which  Mr.  Cobden  wrote  and  published  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  the  way  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  in 
view,  he  recommended  the  people  to  accept  the  science  of 
Political  Economy  as  it  had  then  been  treated,  as  entirely  fit 
for  the  practical  guidance  of  their  interests.  In  this  address, 
he  spoke  of  the  science,  by  using  the  following  words : — "  The 
obvious  truths  which  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  and  others,  had 
so  clearly  demonstrated.^  And  again :  —  *•  All  attempts  to 
carry  us  back,  in  our  discussion  of  the  subject,  beyond  the 
period  when  the  principle  of  free  trade  was  applied  to  the 
manu£ekctures,  commerce,  and  shipping  of  Great  Britain  and 
her  colonies,  should  therefore  be  sedulously  avoided,  as  super^ 
erogatory,  and  calculated  only  to  mystify  what  has,  from  that 
time,  been  a  plain  and  unembarrassed  question." 
.  Now,  there  is  to  be  remarked,  here,  the  very  diflferent  treat- 
ment that  was  applied  to  this  great  subject  by  Mr.  Francis 
Homer,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  Mr.  Cobden  on  the  other ; 
these  statesmen  being  members  of  the  same  school  of  poli- 
ticians, that  is,  both  being  of  that  party  which  is  called 
**  Liberal."  Mr.  Homer,  by  an  attentive,  close,  and  unpre- 
judiced examination,  discovered  that,  as  r^ards  the  great 
principle  involved,   there  was  no   such   thing  as  "obvious 

•  Anti-Corn  Law  Circular,  No.  1.,  April  16,  1839. 
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truth  "  in  the  work  of  Adam  Smithy  for  that  his  constant  habit 
and  course  were  those  of  administering  contradiction  in  one 
part  of  his  work,  to  that  which  he  had  set  up  and  attempted  to 
maintain  in  another  part ;  self-destruction  being  the  common 
and  prevailing  feature.  Moreover,  if  Mr.  Cobden  had  taken  the 
pains — those  pains  which  it  was  a  most  solemn  duty  for  him 
to  have  employed — to  examine  thoroughly  and  honestly,  he 
would  have  discerned,  that  inst^ead  of  an  agreement  having  been 
come  to  between  Adam  Smith  and  Mr.  Bicardo,  which  he  has 
asserted  to  be  the  fact,  the  very  contrary  is  the  fact.  Per- 
haps the  largest  and  most  solidly-constructed  proposition  that 
is  contained  in  the  whole  of  Adam  Smith's  large  work,  is  that 
by  which  he  has  maintained  the  superior  advantageousness 
to  a  nation  of  its  home  trade  over  its  foreign  trade ;  and  by 
which  he  has  shown  the  injury  that  a  nation  would  sustain 
by  abandoning  a  home  trade,  and  adopting  a  foreign  trade  in 
its  place.  Now  Mr.  Ricardo,  instead  of  concurring  with  this 
proposition  of  Adam  Smith,  has  opposed  it  diametrically, 
and  has  attempted  to  show  that  Adam  Smith's  proposition  of 
fact  is  a  problem  erroneously  worked.  Thus,  we  have  two  anta- 
gonistic propositions  constructed  by  these  two  writers :  these 
propositions,  embracing  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole 
subject-matter,  standing  side  by  side.  But  when  Mr.  Ri- 
cardo's  proposition  is  examined  with  accmracy — and  by  accu- 
racy I  mean  a  very  different  method  from  that  which  has  been 
adopted  by  so  many  careless  examiners — the  proposition 
constructed  by  Mr.  Ricardo,  in  special  refutation  of  that 
constructed  by  Adam  Smith,  is  discovered  to  be  an  error  of  a 
most  unpardonable  character.  And  yet  all  this  diction  and 
contradiction  is  introduced  for  acceptance  by  the  world  as 
*^  obvious  truth."  The  too  easy  and  too  confiding  people  are 
told,  and  they  have  permitted  themselves  to  be  persuaded, 
that  the  great  economical  writers  have  so  fully  and  so  clearly 
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established  the  truth  on  which  their  interests  rest,  that  no 
further  eflfort  or  examination  is  required. 

It  is,  indeed,  deeply  to  be  lamented,  that  a  man  who  had 
contributed  his  powerful  aid  towards  exposing  that  abuse  of 
law  by  which  unjust  monopolies  had  been  created,  and 
were  supported,  and  who  undertook  such  an  important  and 
weighty  task  as  Mr.  Cobden  undertook  to  perform,  in  advo- 
cating and  recommending  a  great  universal  principle  of  com- 
merce, — a  principle  upon  which  the  maintenance  of  millions  of 
human  families  would  depend ;  and  from  which  those  issues — 
involving,  on  the  one  hand,  either  the  progress,  the  welfare, 
and  the  peace,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  decline,  the  misery, 
and  the  social  alienation  and  hostility,  of  nations  were  to  be 
derived — should  have  entered  upon  his  great  undertaking  with 
so  little  regard  for  the  soundness  or  the  unsoundness  of  the 
foundation  upon  which  he  was  constructing. 

The  allegation,  then,  that  stands  against  Mr.  Cobden,  by 
the  matter  suppUed  by  himself,  is  this — He  has  asserted  that 
he  knew  that  to  be  true  which  he  did  not  know  to  be  true ; 
and  which,  if  he  had  read  and  examined,  as  he  professed  to 
have  read  and  examined,  he  would  have  known  to  have  been 
untrue:  this,  in  culpability,  is  next  in  degree  to  asserting 
that  to  be  true  which  he  knew  to  be  untrue. 

Had  Mr.  Cobden  but  employed  ordinary  care  and  honest 
investigation  —  for  which  far  less  talent  would  have  sufficed 
than  that  possessed  by  him  —  he  could  not  have  failed  to  have 
discerned,  that  the  writings  he  has  referred  to  and  made  use  of 
as  supplying  "  obvious  truth  "  supply,  instead  of  obvious  truth, 
obvious  confusion,  contradiction,  and  error.  By  the  important 
instance  thus  furnished  by  the  course  of  Mr.  Cobden,  and  by 
the  reception  which  his  labours  have  met  with,  we  are  again 
shown  how  fatally  blind,  how  weak,  how  incompetent,  or  how 
incapable  of  forming  a  true  and  sound  judgment,  men  and 
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nations  become  when  they  surrender  themselves  up  to  the 
influence  and  guidance  of  party  —  party  —  where  the  truth 
of  the  subject  is  sacrificed  for  the  ambition  and  interest  of 
those  who  compose  the  party,  and  who  are  its  leaders.  We 
see  the  assertion  of  the  poet*  verified  —  "  Party  is  the  mad- 
ness of  many  for  the  gain  of  a  few." 

There  are  only  two  more  writers  whose  evidence  it  will  be 
useful  to  refer  to,  in  completion  of  that  volume  of  evidence 
and  argument  which  has  to  be  adduced  against  both  the 
scientific  and  practical  treatment  of  the  science  of  Political 
Economy.  These  writers  are,  Mr.  Senior  and  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill,  who,  with  Mr.  M*Culloch,  may  be  reckoned 
as  the  living  influential  and  authoritative  members  of 
the  modem  schooL  With  respect  to  the  general  state  of 
the  science,  Mr.  Senior  has  written  as  follows : — "  Our  object 
in  these  remarks  has  been,  not  only  to  account  for  the  alow 
progress  which  has  as  yet  been  made  by  Political  Economy, 
but  to  suggest  some  means  by  which  its  advancement  may  be 
accelerated."  f 

Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  in  reviewing  the  state  of  the  science  of 
Political  Economy,  has  written  as  follows : — 

"  *  The  Wealth  of  Nations '  is  in  many  parts  obsolete,  and 
i/n  all  imperfect  Political  Economy,  properly  so  called,  has 
grown  up  almost  from  infancy  since  the  time  of  Adam  Smith : 
and  the  philosophy  of  society,  from  which,  practically,  that 
eminent  thinker  never  separated  his  more  peculiar  theme, 
{hough  still  in  a  very  early  stage  of  its  progress,  has  ad- 
vanced many  steps  beyond  the  point  at  which  he  left  it."  } 

Thus  we  see,  that  these  two  living  and  esteemed  writers  on 
Political  Economy  agree  in  declaring  that  so  far  are  we,  at 

♦  Pope. 

t  Political  Economy,  by  Nassau  William  Senior,  p.  5. 
}  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  by  J.  Staart  MiU,  preface,  p.  5. 
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this  epoch,  from  possessing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
science,  or  from  possessing  it  in  a  form  fitted  for  deriving  from 
it  true  and  somid  practical  courses,  that,  in  fact,  a  small 
advancement  only  has  been  made ;  and,  hence,  that  the  phi- 
losophy of  society,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  true  courses  of 
social  edification,  is  even  now  in  a  very  early  stage  of  its 
progress  amongst  us.  This  is,  unquestionably,  a  just  de- 
scription of  the  existing  state  of  the  science. 
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CHAP.  IX- 

TThe  principle  and  system  of  the  school  of  modem  Political  Economists  sub- 
miUed  to  the  test  of  Moral  TruA.  —  Writers  on  Political  Ecomniy  claim 
to  hold  a  tide  in  the  department  of  Physical  Philosophy,  —  Having  ne- 
glected  the  department  of  Philosophy  they  have  lost  their  way  in  the  de* 
partment  of  Physics.  ^-  The  low  and  bad  treatment  of  Moral  Truth  by 
Adam  SmUh.  —  Selfishness  and  Covetousness  shown  to  constitute  the  sotd 
of  the  modem  system^  all  Social  law  being  excluded, 

Thebe  remains  one  other  very  strong  and  most  important 
test  required  to  be  applied  to  our  modern  and  prevailing 
system  of  Political  Economy,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the 
character  of  this  system.   This  test  is.  Moral  quality  and  truth. 

It  is  a  fact,  deserving  especial  remark,  that  neither  in  the 
quarter  of  statesmanship,  nor  in  the  quarter  of  literature, — 
speaking  of  both  through  the  characters  and  efforts  of  their 
highest  members, —  has  the  great  principle  and  system  in- 
volving the  commerce  of  the  people  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  which  having  been  made  by  them  to  derive  its  in- 
fluence and  operation  merely  from  individual  human  desire, 
and  having  for  its  literary  foundation  the  writings  of  men, 
been  made  really  or  truly  subject  to  the  great  and  powerful 
test  of  Tnoral  obligation  and  principle. 

In  the  preceding  course  of  my  investigations  and  com- 
mentaries I  have,  indeed,  discovered  and  shown  that  one 
writer,  namely,  Dugald  Stewart,  did  enter  this,  the  highest 
department  of  the  science  of  social  action  and  commercial 
dealing,  recommending  that  attention  should  be  especially 
directed  to  the  supreme  importance  of  this  branch  of  the 
science ;  but,  unhappily,  the  observation  and  efforts  of  this 
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writer  were  not  extended  beyond  the  bare  acknowledgment 
of,  and  vague  allusion  to,  that  which  he  called  —  firstly  — 
"  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind," —  secondly —  *Hho8e 
moral  powers  which  give  motion  to  the  whole  social  me- 
chanism," —  and,  thirdly  —  "  the  vivifying  spirit  of  an  en- 
lightened people."  He  did  not  direct  the  power  of  his  mind 
either  to  a  discovery  of  the  true  course  itself,  or  even  to  a 
thorough  or  eflFective  discovery  of  the  erroneous  courses  that 
had  been  chosen,  commended,  and  recommended,  by  the  great 
body  of  schoolmen  and  statesmen. 

As  the  case,  then,  now  stands,  the  fact  is,  that  a  principle 
and  system  are  propounded  to  the  world,  by  which  man's 
appropriation  of  all  the  materiab  of  the  earth  for  the  common 
sustenance  and  enjoyment  of  his  species,  is  to  be  worked, 
which  principle  and  system  are  viewed,  and  are  directed  to 
be  viewed,  only  through  the  medium  of  physical  philosophy. 
No  moral  obligation,  as  connected  with  the  great  general 
subject,  or  as  establishing  and  uniting  the  interests  of  man 
with  his  fellow  man,  is  either  discerned  or  acknowledged. 

I  think  I  hear  a  disciple  of  this  school  of  physical  philosophy, 
that  is,  a  mere  matterist,  exclaim  —  **  This  is  enough  1  This  is 
as  it  should  be  t  It  is  in  this  material  department  of  nature's 
kingdom  that  we  have  to  explore,  to  discover,  to  operate,  to 
apply,  to  combine)  and  so  to  use  and  enjoy  as  to  promote 
and  realise  civilisation.  If  we  explore  and  investigate  here ;  if 
we  discover  here ;  if  we  combine  here ;  if  we  realise  here  ;  and 
if  we  use  and  enjoy  accordingly,  oiur  course  will  be  right  and 
complete*  What  more  can  be  made  of  it?  Or,  what  more 
can  be  done  for  it?  Moral  principle  and  law  can  neither 
change  nor  modify  this ;  because  if  we  thus  work  and  appro- 
priate, we  must  fulfil  the  course  for  which  the  nature  or 
character  of  the  material  fund,  on  which  we  have  to  work,  is 
designed  and  adapted,  and  so  we  shall,  inevitably,  comply 
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with  all  law,  whether  it  be  physical  or  moral  There  must 
be  iderUi/iccUion  prevailing  between  physical  and  moral 
course  and  law ;  and  so  it  signifies  nothing  whether  beginning 
at  physics  we  work  up  to  morals,  or,  beginning  with  morals, 
we  work  up  to  physics.  The  result  must  be  the  same  in  both 
cases, 

"  The  course  thus  advanced  is  commonly  felt  and  enter- 
taiaed ;  is  commonly  adopted,  and  almost  universally  acted 
upon ;  and  that,  too,  even  where  professions  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind  are  made  and  constantly  intruded." 

Now,  the  gross  dulness  of  perception,  the  absence  of  all 
elevated  intellectual  quality  and  power,  hereby  evinced,  are 
easily  to  be  shown,  and  that,  too,  within  the  circle  of  the 
great  case  now  before  us.  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  advance 
this  question :  What  is  the  state,  and  what  is  the  character, 
of  that  physical  philosophy,  or  those  courses  of  reasoning  on 
TYhdterkd  subjects,  which  our  body  of  writers  on  Political 
Economy  have  given  to  the  world  ?  The  state  of  the  science^ 
—  so  called  science, —  together  with  its  character,  have  been 
subjected  to  examination,  and  are  exposed  to  view.  What 
does  the  scene  present  ?  It  presents  a  series  of  weaknesses, 
of  unsound  assumptions,  of  contradictions,  and  of  false  rea- 
sonings. The  phyaiccbl  featiure  is  indeed  presented,  and  is 
solid,  but  of  what  kind  is  it  ?  Where  is  the  philosophical 
feature  —  that  feature  by  which  we  are  shown  the  physical 
or  material  things  so  conjoined,  arranged,  or  united  together, 
as  to  realise  the  design  intended ;  this  design  being  the  due 
assistance  and  maintenance  of  man  by  man,  by  means  of  the 
labour  of  man»  and  the  imited  labour  of  man,  being  directed 
to  the  fund  of  that  physical  department  which  is  given  to  us 
and  sustained  for  us  in  nature  ? 

Physical  philosophy  are  two  very  noble  words.  But  shall 
we  be  so  weak,  so  foolish,  and  so  imfiedtJiful,  as  to  accept 
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that  which  is  included  by  the  word  physical,  and  allow  all 
the  superior  quality,  which  is  included  by  the  word  phi- 
losophy, to  be  left  out?  This  is  what  the  school  of  physical 
investigators  and  reasoners  —  assuming  themselves  to  be 
physical  philosophers  —  wish  us  to  consent  to.  But  we  listen 
to  no  such  dull  and  unworthy  proposal.  Instead  of  support- 
ing, we  have  to  take  away  every  prop  from  that  large  volume 
of  effort  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  pass  off  incompetency  as 
competency,  shallowness  as  depth,  and  false  assumption  as 
sound  premises.  We  have  to  maintain,  that  they  who  de- 
mand a  title,  as  also  they  who  by  any  means  whatever  have 
acquired  a  title,  shall  be  compelled  to  enter  the  department  of 
philosophyy  shall  be  tried  in  this  department,  shall  have  the 
light  of  this  department  throvm  upon  that  which  either  is,  or 
would  be,  presented  to  the  world  as  title.  To  those  who 
having  done  a  little  ti'Uth,  and  a  great  deal  of  error,  say  to 
us,  "  We  have  done  all  that  is  wanted,  we  have  constructed  a 
system,**  we  say,  "  No  1  **  We  have  to  cut  off  about  nine-tenths 
of  their  work,  and  casting  this  large  proportion  aside  as 
worthless,  we  have  to  tell  them  to  go  and  learn  more,  and  do 
better,  before  they  presume  to  ask  for  a  title,  or  before  they 
make  any  use  whate\rer  of  the  high  and  noble  words,  — 
Principle  and  System.  We  tell  them  to  remember,  that  their 
work  must  be  examined,  not  under  the  head  "physical,"  but 
Under  the  head  *^  philosophy,**  or  that  by  which  there  is  shown 
the  adaptation,  truth,  and  goodness  of  the  physical  depart- 
ment. We  tell  them  that  this  alone  constitutes  wisdom. 
We  tell  them  that,  without  this,  their  physical  discoveries 
and  presentments  are  falsehoods,  derangements,  mischiefs. 
That  little  conception,  indeed,  of  what  is  involved  under  the 
head  philosophy,  has  been  possessed  by  the  school  of  phy- 
sical reasoners,  is  proved  by  applying  the  test  of  moral 
truth  to  that  confused  series  of  facts  and  reasonings  which 
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the  school  of  Political  Economists  have  presented  to  the 
world  as  their  system.     I  proceed  to  show  this. 

It  may  excite  surprise  in  the  minds  of  many^  that  any  set 
of  men^  who^  devoting  themselves  to  a  literary  consideration 
and  investigation  of  subjects^  should  have  entered  upon  the 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  Social  and  Political  Economy, 
without  connecting  with  it  moral  principle.  They  will  sup- 
pose that  a  subject,  by  which  there  is  involved  all  the  deal- 
ings of  man  with  man,  arising  out  of  an  appropriation  of 
all  the  materials  with  which  the  universe  abounds,  would 
have  been  that  subject  to  which  moral  principle  would  have 
been  especially  connected  and  combined,  as  being  the  guide 
to  a  recognition  and  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  that  at- 
tach to  the  immense  issues  and  courses  that  are  involved 
by  the  subject.  But,  surprising  as  the  omission,  together 
with  the  want  of  fidelity  to  the  subject,  are,  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  in  the  instance  of  writers,  as  well  as  that  of  states- 
men, the  general  intention  and  attempt  have  been  to  suppress 
moral  principle,  and  to  prevent,  absolutely,  the  introduction 
of  it  within  that  which  has  been  called  by  them  a  system. 

In  the  very  few  instances,  then,  that  are  extant  in  the 
writings  of  the  Economists,  where,  having  foimd  it  next  to 
impossible  to  avoid  making  some  approach  towards  the 
introduction  of  moral  principle,  or  that  principle  of  guidance 
of  desire  and  action  which  has  been  imparted  to  man  in  the 
form  of  religums  truth,  it  is  seen  that  an  attempt  is  made  to 
divest  the  principle  of  the  main  part  of  its  meaning ;  or  to 
detract  from  and  disqualify  its  attributes,  and  so  to  depress 
and  debase  its  real  character  and  virtue,  as  to  get  it  to  be 
received  as  not  antagomstic  and  subversive  of  the  system 
presented. 

Of  the  large  work  of  Dr.  Smith  there  is  only  one  passage 
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that  can  be  cited^  as  involying  in  any  noticeable  degree  the 
great  point  now  under  consideration.     It  is  aa  follows :  — 

"  Every  individual  is  continually  exerting  himself  to  find 
out  the  most  advantageous  employment  for  whatever  capital 
he  can  command.  It  is  his  own  advantage^  indeed,  and  not 
that  of  the  society,  that  he  has  in  view.  But  tiie  study  of 
his  own  advantage  naturally,  or  rather  necessarily,  leads  him 
to  prefer  that  employment  which  is  most  advantageous  to 
the  society."  • 

By  a  close  and  careful  examination  of  the  proposition  thus 
constructed  and  advanced  by  the  author  of  "  The  Wealth  of 
Nations,"  it  is  discerned  that,  by  means  of  it,  its  author  has 
attempted  to  establish  the  principle,  advancing  it  as  the 
natural  and  universal  principle,  of  a  necessary  connection, 
amoimting  to  a  coincident  character  and  operation,  between 
the  selfish  and  the  social  principle.  He  has  advanced,  and 
attempted  to  maintain  the  belief  and  the  fact,  that>  to  what- 
ever degree  or  extent  men  indulge  the  selfish  principle  in 
the  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  succeed  in  their  efforts  to  acquire 
wealth,  in  that  degree  or  extent  they  not  only  benefit  them- 
selves, but  benefit  the  community  likewise  and  equally. 

A  notable  view  this,  both  of  human  and  divine  principle 
and  law !  This  has  sprung  firom  a  devotion  of  the  spirit  and 
mind  of  the  author  of  it,  to  the  department  of  physical 
nature.  It  would  appear,  that  over  him  the  influence  of 
matter  had  become  supreme.  The  proposition  is  confusedly 
and  ambiguously  constructed ;  but  these  are  prevailing  fea- 
tures of  the  work  firom  which  it  is  extracted.  No  other  feeling 
than  that  excited  by  a  desire  and  an  anxiety  to  escape  firom 
the  great  and  noble  duty  of  treating  of  the  moral  character 
of  the  subject,  could  have  induced  the  author  of  this  poor 

*  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  bj  Adam  Smith,  book  4,  ch.  iL 
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and  weak  proposition  to  have  been  contented  with  such  an 
unbecoming  treatment  of  the  subject.  The  fact  here  in- 
volved is  plainly  this :  —  The  world  wished  and  willed,  and 
the  author  of  the  proposition  constructed  it,  in  order  to  suit 
and  to  satisfy  the  wish  and  will  of  the  world.  Here,  then, 
there  is  laid  open  before  us  the  corrupt  germ  of  the  corrupt 
and  corrupting  systenu 

The  direct  antagonism  which  the  modem  system  of  Poli- 
tical Economy  bears  to  moral  truth,  may  be  ascertained  by  a 
little  close  examination  of,  and  correct  reasoning  upon,  its 
foundation  pri/nciple^  a  principle  which  its  inventors  are 
obliged  to  coil  sodal.  The  principle  may  be  displayed  —  as 
it  is  often  laid  out  both  by  its  inventors  and  appliers — ^in  the 
following  different  forms:  Buy  in  the  cheapest  market;  sell 
in  the  dearest  market  Again :  Get  as  much  as  you  can  for 
the  commodity  which  is  your  own,  and  which  you  want  to 
sell ;  give  as  little  as  you  can  for  the  commodity  which  is  an- 
other man's,  and  which  you  want  to  buy.  Again :  Desire  as 
much  as  possible  for  yourself,  because  another  man  has  to 
pay  for  it ;  and  desire  as  little  as  possible  for  another  man, 
because  you  have  to  pay  for  iU  Again :  the  abominable  prin- 
ciple is  well  and  tersely  expressed  in  a  liberal  work,  thus :  — 
"  The  truth  is,  every  man  tries  to  get  as  much  as  he  can  for 
his  own  labour,  and  to  pay  as  little  as  he  can  for  the  labour 
of  others."  • 

We  see,  then,  that  the  constitutional  doctrine  of  the  modern 
system  of  Political  Economy,  which  necessarily  grows  into 
the  axioms  just  stated,  is,  that  a  man  is  to  desire  for  another 
man  just  the  reverse  of  that  which  he  sees  good  and  desires 
for  himself.  He  is  to  strive  all  he  can,  in  order  that  a  certain 
course,  which  is  fraught  with  benefit^  shall  happen  to  himself; 

*  Results  of  Machinery,  p.  187. 
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and  he  is  to  strive  all  he  can  that  this  same  course  shall  not 
happen  to  another  man  with  whom  he  is  to  have  dealings,  and 
that  because  he  will  have  to  contribute  something  towards  it, 
or,  to  practise  abstinence^  and  to  forego,  in  order  that  his  neigh- 
bour may  possess  and  enjoy.  A  man  is  to  wish,  and  endea- 
vour, to  have  the  good  in  the  greatest  degree  possible  for 
himself;  but  he  is  to  propose,  and  endeavour,  that  the  good 
may  be  diminished  in  the  utmost  degree  possible  for  another 
man,  or  for  all  other  men. 

When  the  issues  of  this  principle  are  correctly  traced,  it  is 
discovered  that  there  must  arise,  in  all  parts  of  the  system, 
not  that  salutary  exertion,  application  of  labour,  and  compe- 
tition, which  shall  insure  due  and  beneficial  production,  but 
a  strong,  fierce^  and  unsympathising  competition^  engendering 
confliction  of  interests,  an  eager  striving  after  possession  and 
enjoyment,  as  well  as  prevention  of  maintenance,  or  coimter- 
action  of  Just  Providence.  For  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
no  actor  in  the  sphere  can  stand  alone,  singly  or  independently. 
He  who  adopts  these  base,  harsh,  and  selfish  courses  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  advantage  for  himself,  is  to  find,  and 
will  find,  to  his  cost,  that  these  courses  are  adopted  and  put 
into  practice  by  others  against  him ;  for  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
position are,  that  whilst  the  actor  in  the  case  is  to  adopt  every 
means  of  procuring  the  labour,  the  commodities,  or  the  pro- 
ductions, of  other  men  at  the  lowest  possible  point  of  depres- 
sion, or  as  cheap  as  he  can,  that  is,  by  awarding  as  little  as 
possible  for  the  consumption  or  enjoyment  of  those  who  so 
labour  for  him, — other  men  are  to  adopt  the  same  course 
towards  him,  or  to  use  every  means  that  he  may  acquire  as 
little  of  the  good  as  possible,  so  that  over  the  whole  of  this 
sjTstem  of  covetousness,  and  the  working  of  covetousness 
within  it,  there  is  appended  the  dark  sentence  recorded 
against  the  first  unsympathising  wretch  —  the  first  man  who 
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refused  to  acknowledge  a  dependent  connexion — a  connexion 
of  friendship,  a  brotherly  connexion  —  between  himself  and 
his  fellow-man  —  the  first  denier  of  social  obligation  —  the 
first  rejector  of  social  law  and  love,  and  preferer  of  selfish- 
ness —  the  first  man  who  threw  off  his  brother  from  him  — 
the  first  murderer  —  "  His  hand  shall  be  against  every  man, 
and  every  man's  hand  against  him."  This  sentence,  and  its 
issues,  are  invoked  by  all  the  willing  advocates  of  our  modem 
system  of  Political  Economy,  and  over  their  heads  the  sen- 
tence, with  all  its  horrid  issues,  impends. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Treatment  of  the  moral  branch  of  the  subject  by  Paley,  —  He  it  shown  to 
have  sacrificed  Moral  Truth  in  his  endeavour  to  uphold  Material  Ei^oy 
ment,  —  View  of  the  moral  character  of  the  modem  and  prevailing  system 
of  Political  Economy  as  advocated  by  Mr,  M'^Culloch,  —  His  view  co- 
incident with  that  of  Paley  and  the  general  writers  of  the  school,  —  His 
course  of  argument  brings  him  into  antagonism  with  the  fundamental 
principle  of  revealed  religion,  —  Consistendy  with  his  bad  moral  principle^ 
he  is  shown  to  have  argued  that  covetousness  is  the  incentive  by  which  the 
social  progress  of  nations  is  best  promoted,  —  He  is  under  the  necessity 
of  declaring  the  Miser  to  be  the  noblest  character^  or  the  hero  of  the  moderti 
and  prevailing  system  of  Political  Economy,  —  This  conclusion  a  con- 
sistent  and  true  conclusion,  —  Examination  of  the  system  concluded. 

On  continuing  an  examination  of  the  moral  characteiistic 
that  appertains  to  the  modern  system  of  Political  Economy, 
it  was  to  have  been  hoped,  and  it  might  have  been  expected, 
that  a  writer  so  richly  endowed  as  Paley,  would  not  have 
rested  in  contentment  until  he  had  acquired  a  clear  view 
of  the  subject,  or,  failing  to  attain  a  clear  view,  would 
have  avoided  the  adoption  of  any  positive  conclusion.  But 
it  has  to  be  lamented,  that  this  eminent  writer  also  fell 
away  from  the  great  feature  of  moral  quality,  allowing 
his  spirit  and  his  mind  to  descend  into  the  low,  worldly, 
and  false  views  and  courses,  there  to  be  overwhelmed. 
In  his  celebrated  work  on  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy, 
he  has  entered  upon  a  disquisition  of  the  branch  of  science 
now  under  consideration.  The  eleventh  chapter  of  the  fourth 
book  of  this  work  is  devoted  to  the  subjects  —  Population 
and  Commerce  ;  and  the  entire  matter  which  it  contains, 
cannot  be  characterised  otherwise  than  as  a  series  of  clever 
conjectures,  for  no  part  of  it  can  be  shown  to  exhibit  sound 
and  consecutive  reasoning. 
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It  is  remarkable  that  this  author,  like  other  writers  whose 
works  I  have  brought  under  examination,  when  he  arrived  at 
the  more  complicated  and  difiScult  part  of  the  science,  where 
he  was  imperatively  called  upon  to  check  the  speed  of  his 
declamation,  and  to  proceed  slowly  and  cautiously  in  order 
to  work  out  a  demonstration^  has  had  recourse  to  an  evasion 
of  the  truth  of  the  subject  This  is  shown  by  the  following 
passage:  — 

"  It  appears,  then,  that  luxury,  considered  with  a  view  to 
population,  acts  by  two  opposite  effects;  and  it  seems  pbo* 
BABLE  that  there  exists  a  point  in  the  scale,  to  which  luxury 
may  ascend,  or  to  which  the  wants  of  mankind  may  be  mul- 
tiplied with  advantage  to  the  community,  and  beyond  which 
the  prejudicial  consequences  b^in  to  prq)onderate.  The 
determination  of  this  point,  ihough  it  aa&wme  the  form  of 
an  aHthmetical  problem^  depends  upon  drowmstancea  too 
nv/merou8,  intricate,  and  wndefmed,  to  admit  of  a  preciee 
solution.^  * 

Again,  at  page  360,  there  occurs  the  following  vague  and 
most  extraordinary  proposition: — "The  condition  most  fa- 
vourable to  population  is  that  of  a  laborious,  frugal  people, 
ministering  to  the  demands  of  an  opulent,  luxurious  nation ; 
because  this  situation,  whilst  it  leaves  them  every  advantage 
of  luxury,  exempts  them  from  the  evils  which  naturally 
accompany  its  admission  into  any  country." 

Malthus  has  adverted  to  the  above  passage  in  the  following 
manner :  —  "  Such  a  form  of  society  has  not,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, an  inviting  aspect.  Nothing  but  the  conviction  of  its 
being  tabsolutely  necessary  could  reconcile  us  to  the  idea  of 
ten  millions  of  people  condemned  to  incessant  toil,  and  to 

♦  Pale/s  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  book  4,  ch.  xi. 
p.  358. 
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the  privation  of  everything  but  absolute  necessaries^  in  order 
to  administer  to  the  excessive  luxuries  of  the  other  million.''* 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  first  quotation  from  Paley,  we  are 
shown  the  imsubstantial  foundation  on  which  the  ^^  absolute 
necessity'*  of  these  writers,  as  also  of  so  many  other  writers, 
rests. 

Malthus  has  added,  in  a  note,  that,  from  a  passage  in 
Paley's  work  on  "Natural  Theology,"  he  is  inclined  to 
think  that  subsequent  reflection  induced  him  to  modify  some 
of  his  former  opinions  on  the  subject. 

On  reverting  to  the  ethical,  as  connected  with  the  physical, 
portion  of  the  subject,  I  find  that  Mr.  M^Culloch  has  made 
some  advance  towards  its  development ;  and  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served of  the  writings  of  this  Economist,  that  issues  are 
sometimes  adhered  to  with  strictness.  On  such  occasions,  if 
he  does  not  define  truly,  he  nevertheless  argues  logically. 
Having  admitted  a  principle,  he  marks  well  its  corollaries, 
and  adopts,  without  hesitation,  its  legitimate  conclusions,  of 
whatever  character  they  may  be. 

With  regard,  then,  to  the  principle  of  moral  action,  as 
called  forth  by  that  asserted  theory  of  action  upon  which  the 
modem  system  of  Political  Economy  is  founded,  it  has  been 
described  in  more  than  one  part  of  the  preceding  examination. 
It  has  its  origin  in  aelf-wUl,  individual  desire,  single  individual 
desire.  This  is  declared  to  be  the  right  source  or  true  principle 
of  volition  and  action.  This  being  admitted,  it  follows,  that 
the  greater  the  impulse  given  by  this  power  of  self-will  to 
the  numerous  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  labour  or  employ- 
ment, the  more  ample  will  be  the  development  of  the.  mate- 
rial things  which  have  been  ordained  to  conduce  to  the  tem- 
poral well-being  of  mankind.     Thus  are  connected,  as  cause 

♦  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population,  by  T.  R.  Malthus,  A.  M.,  book  4, 
ch.  ziii. 
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and  effect,  the  selfish  and  the  social,  but  the  introduction 
of  the  social  into  this  connexion  is  merely  assumed  or  forced, 
for  not  one  writer  has  been  able  to  introduce  and  to  connect 
the  social  element.  I  beg  to  direct  attention,  in  the  next 
place,  to  the  issues  of  this  assumed  theory.  Having  shown 
its  first  principle  or  origin,  I  will  now  try  it  by  its  opposite 
extremity,  or  the  end  to  which  it  has  conducted. 

Upon  this  great  point  Mr.  M^Gulloch  has  advanced  the 
following  matter : — 

^*  Thus,  then,  we  arrive  by  a  different  and  more  lengthened 
route,  at  the  same  result  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  es- 
tablish —  the  inextinguishable  passion  for  gain, —  the  ^  auri 
sacra  fiEkmes,' — will  always  lead  capitalists  to  employ  their 
stocks  in  such  branches  of  industry  as  yield,  all  things  con- 
sidered, the  highest  rate  of  profit.  And  it  is  clear  to  demon- 
stration, that  those  which  yield  this  highest  rate,  are  those  in 
which  it  is  most  for  the  public  interest  that  capital  should  be 
invested."* 

Again,  in  the  same  work,  there  occurs  the  following  passage, 
which,  though  brief  in  words,  is  boundless  in  signification  : — 

"  There  are  no  limits  to  the  passion  for  accumulation : 

"  *  Nee  Croesi  fortuna  unquam  nee  Fersiea  regna 
Sufficient  animo.*  "f 

The  fullest  development,  however,  of  the  issues  of  the 
theory  assumed  is  given  thus : — 

'^  It  was  long  a  prevalent  opinion  among  moralists,  that 
the  consumption,  and  consequently  the  production,  of  luxuries, 
was  unprofitable  and  disadvantageous.  If  a  man  wished  to 
get  rich,  his  object,  it  was  said,  ought  not  to  be  to  increase 
his  fortune,  but  to  lessen  his  wants.     <  Si  quem  volueris  esse 

*  Prineiples  of  Political  Economy,  by  J.  B.  MKDulloeh,  Esq.,  eh.  vi. 
p.  179. 

t  Ibid.  eh.  vii.  p.  191. 

VOL.  L  U 
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divitem,'  says  Seneca,  'non  est  quod  augeas  divitias,  sed 
Tninnas  cupiditates.'  Had  these  opinions  ever  obtained  any 
considerable  influence,  they  would  have  formed  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  all  improvement.  Those  who  are  contented  with 
the  situation  in  which  they  are  placed,  are  without  any  motive 
to  aspire  to  anything  better ;  and  hence  it  is  to  the  absence 
of  this  feeling  of  contentment,  and  the  existence  of  that 
which  is  directly  opposed  to  it,  —  to  the  desire  to  rise  in  the 
world,  to  improve  our  condition,  and  to  obtain  a  constantly 
increasing  command  over  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of 
life,  that  society  is  indebted  for  every  improvement.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  blame,  but  of  praise,  that  individuals  strive 
to  attain  to  superior  wealth  and  distinction,  that  they  scruple 
not, 

"  '  Contendere  nobilitate 
Noctes  atque  dies,  niti  prtestante  labore 
Ad  summas  emergere  opes,  rernmque  potlri.* 

Ambition  to  rise  is  censurable  only  when,  in  order  to  forward 
our  object,  we  resort  to  means  injurious  to  the  welfare  of 
others.  So  long  as  we  depend  for  success  on  the  fedr  exer- 
cise of  our  talents  and  industry,  it  is  deserving  of  every 
commendation.  Until  it  has  been  excited,  no  progress  can 
be  made  in  civilisation ;  and  the  more  powerful  it  becomes, 
the  more  rapid  will  be  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  the 
more  prosperous  will  every  individual  be  rendered."  • 

The  doctrine  here  delivered  is  enveloped,  indeed,  in  a 
beautiful  method  of  description,  and  promulgated  under 
terms  which  flatter  the  eager  propensities  of  human  passion. 
But  when  the  pause  for  reflection  is  made,  a  great  and 
important  question  arises,  which  is  — ^Who,  under  this  system, 
would  be  the  best  citizen  ?     Who  would  contribute,  in  the 

♦  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  by  J.  R.  M'Cullocb,  Esq.  pt.  4,  p.  517. 
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highest  degree,  to  fulfil  the  intention  of  his  Creator  ?  After 
a  steady  contemplation,  and  a  little  unveiling,  the  mystery  is 
dispelled  and  the  figure  stands  disclosed.  It  is  the  slave  of 
the  passion  of  avarice,  — the  Miser.  He  it  is  who  acquires 
the  most  money  and  property  by  dint  of  toiling,  during  the 
"noctes  atque  dies;"  and,  moreover,  whatever  he  acquires 
he  accumulates,  or  ptds  into  heaps.  He  alone,  therefore, 
fulfills  the  law  of  the  system  to  completion,  by  yielding  im- 
plicit obedience  to  its  principle,  from  its  origin  to  its  end, 
that  is,  throughout  its  entire  course. 

Here,  then,  a  clever  and  influential  advocate  of  the  modem 
system  of  Political  Economy  and  of  social  philosophy,  has 
exposed  to  us,  though  unintentionally,  the  false  means  and 
abominable  foundation  by  and  upon  which  the  system  is 
raised.  It  is,  indeed,  matter  for  the  utmost  astonishment, 
that  any  party  of  men,  devoting  their  minds  to  a  calm  and 
solemn  investigation  of  the  subject,  should  have  committed 
such  a  prostration  of  spirit  and  of  intellect  as  the  advocacy 
of  the  principles  exhibits.  I  will  direct  particular  attention 
to  one  feature  of  Mr.  M^CuUoch's  argument.  It  is  that 
where  he  notices  the  apprehension  that  may  exist  under  the 
system  he  advocates,  that  an  increased  and  increasing  popu- 
lation, or  an  existing  large  number  of  the  people  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  may  not  be  able  to  find  the  due  maintenance 
that  is  required  for  them,  because  the  desire  for  wealth 
may  become  languid — because  men  in  general  may  become 
too  moderate  and  contented  —  because  the  passion  for  ac- 
quiring and  saving  wealth  may  not  be  sufficiently  encouraged 
or  gratified  —  and  so  the  aggregate  amount  of  capital  may 
become  proportionately  smaller  than  the  aggregate  amount 
of  population,  by  reason  of  the  most  ambitious  and  ava- 
ricious members  of  society  desisting  from  their  courses  of 
accumulation.     The  writer,   however,  proceeds  to  allay  the 
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apprehension^  and    to  offer    comfort  to  all  the  numerous 
lovers  of  his  worldly  doctrine,  by  directing  attention  to  the 
ample  volume  of  history  where  the  character  of  human  de- 
sire and  action  is  so  strongly  shown.     Here  he  derives  evi- 
dence and  proof  that  the  nature  of  man,  instead  of  showing 
any  such  tendency  to  lassitude  of  desire,  to  a  falling  away 
from  a  love  of  the  things  of  the  world,  and  to  a  relinquish- 
ment of  a  love  of  wealth  and  an  ardent  pursuit  of  it,  has 
exhibited  quite  an  opposite  tendency.     He  directs  attention, 
and  that  with  great  truth  and  force,  to  the  point  that  the 
desires  of  the  human  soul  are  boimdless;  that  the  capacity 
of  the  hionan  soul  is  not  even  satisfied  with  the  lustful  en- 
joyment of  aU  those  luxuries  that  may  be  commanded  by 
the  wealth  of  a  Croesus,  nor  by  the  power  which  the  whole 
Persian  Empire  exhibited  when  in  the  zenith  of  its  civilisa- 
tion and  wealth.     As  age  after  age  passes  we  see  the  ancient 
doctrine  verified,  which  is, —  the  more  men  have  the  more 
they  desire  to  have.     It  is  proved  to  us  that  the  passion  for 
gain  is  increased  and  strengthened  by   what  it  feeds   on. 
Education,  industry,   and  skill,   fostered   by  that  which  is 
called  enlightened   self-interest,  are  made  to   enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  enjoyment,  and  to  add  immensely  to  its  va- 
riety ;  but  they  are  not  made  to  control  or  diminish  desire, 
though  they  may  be  made  to  divert  the  courses  of  desire, 
to  lead  it  from  one  channel  into  another,  or  into  many 
others.      Grross  enjoyments,   of  a  bad    character,    may  be 
shunned;  whilst  refined  enjoyments,  of  a  still  worse  and 
larger  character,  may  be  loved  and  pursued. 

I  have  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  one  par- 
ticular part  of  the  confusedly  constructed  proposition  just 
quoted  from  the  work  of  Mr.  M*Culloch.  In  the  attempt 
there  made  to  divest  the  passion  of  covetousness  or  ambi- 
tion —  which  shows  itself  by  the  uncontrolled  pursuit  and 
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accumulation  of  wealth  —  from  all  bad  quality,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  to  maintain  that  good  social  eflFects  result  from 
the  indulgence  of  this  passion,  the  writer  has  asserted,  in 
strict  accordance  with  his  adopted  principles,  and  so  in  per- 
fect logical  sequence  and  factual  consistency,  that  the  uncon- 
trolled and  full  exercise  of  the  passion  is  not  only  not 
injurious,  not  criminal,  and  not  censurable,  but  is  beneficial 
and  praiseworthy,  provided  that  those  so  desiring,  indulging, 
and  acting,  do  not  resort  to  courses  that  are  imjv/rious  to  tlve 
welfare  of  others. 

Now,  here  the  writer  has  appended  to  his  affirmative  pro- 
position, a  negative  proviso.  This  proviso  is  of  a  most  ex- 
tensive and  important  character ;  for  it  involves,  in  fact,  the 
truth  or  falsehood,  the  goodness  or  badness,  of  the  whole 
subject-matter  which  an  investigation  of  the  science  presents. 
The  subject,  from  its  original  starting  point  to  its  extremest 
conclusion,  or  throughout  its  whole  course,  presents,  for  the 
consideration  and  finding  of  the  inquirer,  this  one  main 
feature,  namely,  that  which  is  just  Social  justice,  based 
on  the  natural  law  and  constitution  of  things,  or  courses  of 
action  involving  the  welfare  of  others  as  well  as  the  ad- 
vantage and  welfare  of  the  individual  actor,  is  that  which  is 
professed  to  be  presented  by  every  course  of  social  change 
and  advancement,  or  that  which  is  denominated  progressive 
Civilisation.  The  writer,  in  order  to  have  a  pretext  for,  and 
to  preserve,  his  required  conclusion,  the  conclusion  he  had 
resolved  on  adopting,  has  found  it  necessary  to  assume  the 
whole  subject-matter  of  discussion,  or  to  b^  to  have  the 
whole  of  his  asserted  theory  and  system,  from  its  first  pre- 
mises, through  all  its  inductions,  to  its  terminating  conclusion, 
granted  him;  and,  all  this  being  granted,  then  he  will  boldly 
and  confidently  maintain,  that  the  fullest  action  resulting 
from  his  principle,   must  eventuate  in  the  largest  or  most 
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general  advantage  and  benefit.  But,  plainly,  this  is  too  bad 
in  the  case  of  a  writer  who  has  been  unable  to  discover,  and 
lay  down,  any  sound  premises;  who  has  been  under  the 
necessity  of  recording  deficiencies  and  contradictions  the  most 
remarkable  amongst  the  literary  contributions  of  those  writers 
who,  with  himself,  have  been  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  main- 
tain the  proflFered  principle  and  system  which  he  is  so  de- 
sirous of  investing  with  the  high  character  of  moral  truth. 
I  maintain,  then,  that  the  qualifying  proviso,  conveyed  by 
the  words,  **  resort  to  means  injurious  to  the  welfare  of 
others,"  is  hollow,  and  meaningless.  I  maintain  this,  because 
that  which  shall  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
actor,  as  also  to  the  welfare  of  others,  is  the  very  subject- 
matter  which  the  writer  has  had  before  him  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  his  laboiurs,  but  which,  failing  to  comprehend 
thoroughly,  he  has  failed  to  solve  or  to  explain.  The  only 
use  to  which  the  assertion  may  be  turned,  is  a  very  bad  use. 
It  is  that  of  making  wrong  appear  to  be  right,  and  thereby 
reconciling  the  minds  of  superficial  thinkers,  and  of  weak  and 
faulty  reasoners,  to  those  particular  courses  of  social  action 
which  the  writer  had  been  so  vainly  endeavouring  to  sustain 
by  apt  evidence  and  sound  argument,  and  which,  being  of  a 
selfish  or  self-indulging  character,  the  majority  of  mankind 
are  preinclined  to  receive  and  to  adopt. 

Again,  another  very  important  commentary  has  to  be  made 
on  the  moral  view  thus  propounded  by  Mr.  M^Culloch  on 
the  imrestrained  gratification  of  the  desire  of  accumulating 
wealth.  Dugald  Stewart^  on  making  allusion  to  the  results 
that  accrue  to  the  general  social  circumstances  of  a  nation 
from  the  employment  of  money,  has  stigmatised  as  a  mere 
"  prejudice  "  the  injimction  given  to  the  world  under  the 
authority  of  revealed  religion,  against  the  practice  of  usury ; 
and  in  the  instance  now  before  us,  it  is  seen  that  another 
member  of  the  modem  school  of  Political  Economists,  Mr. 
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M^Culloch,  has  issued  a  dictate  which  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  instruction  and  dictate  delivered  by  the  Divine  founder 
of  the  Christian  religion. 

There  is  no  human  desire  or  passion  more  strongly  de- 
nounced by  the  Divine  communicator  of  religion,  and  the 
indulgence  of  it  warned  against,  than  that  of  the  love  of 
wealth,  or  of  the  world,  as  he  denominated  it.  The  denim- 
ciation  was  so  strong,  and  so  comprehensive,  as  to  excite 
astonishment  in  the  minds  of  almost  all  who  heard  it.  Now, 
Mr.  M'Culloch,  taking  for  his  position  the  principles  ad^ 
vocated  by  the  modem  school  of  Political  Economists,  has 
issued  a  denunciation  in  direct  antagonism  with  the  denun^ 
elation  alluded  to.  He  has  censured,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
the  warning  and  instruction  thus  given  to  mankind.  He 
has  declared,  reversely,  that  the  love  of  wealth,  the  unre- 
mitting and  ardent  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  of  the  things  of  the 
world,  are  not  only  not  deserving  of  censure,  but  are  abso- 
lutely deserving  of  all  commendation.  To  show  the  way  out 
of  this  conflict  between  the  Divine  and  the  human  judg- 
ment, we  have  to  look  on  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Divine 
founder  of  our  religion  rested  his  judgment.  Men  who  are 
truly  and  fully  enlightened  are  enabled  to  see  that  through- 
out the  whole  region  of  science  that  which  is  wrong  and 
unscientific,  and  therefore  injiuious,  is  so,  because  it  con- 
travenes that  due  arrangement  of  things  which  is  ordained 
to  arise  under  a  fulfilment  of  natural  law,  or  because  a 
firustration  of  the  Creator's  design  is  brought  about  by  reason 
of  a  bad  arrangement  or  unjust  distribution  of  created  matter. 
Hence  the  judgment  delivered  by  the  founder  of  revealed 
religion,  against  the  practice  of  covetousness,  was  derived 
from  the  fact  of  the  exercise  of  this  passion  being  preventive 
of  that  diffusion  or  distribution  of  wealth  and  property  which 
the  law  of  the  Creator,  that  is,  natiural  social  law,  ordains  the 
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fulfilment  of.  This  is  scientific — this  is  exemplification  of 
right  knowledge  —  this  is  supreme  or  all-comprehensive 
wisdom  —  this  is  the  perfection  of  justice  or  goodness,  be- 
cause it  is  in  accordance  with  that  law  and  course  by  which 
the  sustainment  of  all  who  are  created  is  provided  for.  But 
Mr.  M^Culloch,  speaking  in  his  own  name,  and  also  in  the 
name  and  imder  the  authority  of  the  school  of  Political 
Economists,  discerns  not  the  sense  of  this.  Unable  to  dis- 
cover, or  to  comprehend,  the  natural  social  law  by  which 
property  or  wealth  is  constituted,  and  by  which  it  is  so  created 
as  that  the  diffusion  or  distribution  of  its  advantages  shall 
be  placed  within  the  power  of  enjoyment  by  all  men  who  are 
willing  to  make  the  due  exertion  and  control  of  their  facul- 
ties ;  he  and  his  fellow  schoolmen  have  been  led  to  deliver 
a  judgment  adverse  to  that  delivered  by  the  founder  of  re- 
vealed religion.  Being  in  darkness,  and  knowing  too,  and 
having  declared  too,  that  they  are  in  darkness,  they  have, 
nevertheless,  proceeded  to  give  judgment,  as  though  they 
had  attained,  and  were  enjoying,  the  full  light  of  science. 

In  the  one  and  only  religion  which  the  world  possesses,  the 
school  of  Political  Economists  had  to  see  that  covetousness, 
worldUness,  or  an  inordinate  love  of  the  things  of  the  world, — 
that  is,  desires  not  controlled,  moderated,  or  governed,  by  a 
love  of  relative  duty,  or  a  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  sacri- 
ficing self-love  or  self-indulgence  for  the  purpose  of  realising 
social  law,  (this  sacrifice  alone  constituting  an  obedience 
to,  and  an  observance  of,  natural  social  law,)  together  with 
many  social  courses,  all  strongly  denounced  as  immoral  and 
sinful,  the  reason  of  course  being,  as  I  have  before  declared, 
that  most  mischievous  and  destructive  results  issue  firom 
them,  for,  whilst  by  these  courses,  the  few  succeed  in  enlarg- 
ing their  possessions,  increasing  their  enjoyments,  and  grati- 
fying their  lust^  by  making  a  large  addition  to  their  luxuries, 
the  larger  nimiber  of  the  members  of  all  communities  or 
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nations  are,  by  the  operation  of  these  courses,  prevented 
from  acquiring  sufficient  enjoyment,  and  are  thus  consigned 
to  a  condition  of  most  distressftil  want,  and  reduced  to  a 
total  inability  of  getting  their  labour  demanded,  —  is  that 
destructive  social  course  which  is  to  be  especially  avoided. 

All  this  was  seen  to  be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  worldly 
system  of  Political  Economy  which  the  modem  school  of 
writers  and  statesmen,  finding  most  convenient  'for  their  in- 
tellect and  their  hand,  had  invented  and  set  up.  It  was  a 
matter  in  course  that  the  whole  of  this  social  law  and  doctrine 
should  appear  to  the  Political  Economy  schoolmen,  —  at  the 
time  when  they  wrote,  and  it  must  appear  up  to  this  day,  and 
to  men  holding  the  principles  and  opinions  which  they  hold, 
it  must  ever  appear  to  be, — utterly  nonsense  and  foolishness. 
By  the  low,  fiJse,  and  bad  character  of  their  principles  and 
system,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  omitting  or  of  ob- 
literating from  their  view,  from  their  doctrine,  and  from  their 
reasoning,  all  considerations  and  arguments  of  a  high  class 
and  of  a  true  character.  The  sphere  of  matter  had  been  the 
only  sphere  into  which  they  could  penetrate.  Having  entered 
this  sphere  without  possessing  the  light  necessary  for  guiding 
them  to  a  due  estimation  and  appropriation  of  the  elements 
contained  in  this  sphere,  they  became  mystified,  and  stupi- 
fied,  and  were  lost;  and  so  in  their  advancement  they  per- 
verted, abused,  and  contaminated  the  material  sphere.  To 
the  sphere  of  moral  truth  —  moral  rectitude  and  action — ^they 
had  not  been  able  to  rise;  hence  the  moral  and  social  character 
of  their  labours  is  such  as  I  have  now  shown  it  to  be. 

The  larger  number  of  all  classes  of  the  people  being  ac- 
customed to  receive,  and  to  hold,  doctrines  and  a  system  imder 
the  influence  of  authority  —  mere  authority  —  that  is,  without 
knowing,  and  without  endeavouring  or  caring  to  know,  the 
true  character  of  the  substance  upon  which  the  authority  is 
based  —  or  its  merit  —  and  to  be  charmed  into  belief  and 
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action  by  the  talismaiiic  sound  of  mere  names «-  on  being 
shown  the  feJse  character  of  the  Imninaries  by  which  they 
have  been  guided,  will  be  apt  to  exclaim  and  to  ask,  "  Where, 
upon  this  great  and  important  subject,  are  the  beacons  con- 
structed by  our  imiversity  lights  and  guides?  Have  not  the 
studious  men  —  the  men  specially  devoted  to  science  and 
learning  —  the  men  of  Oxford,  of  Cambridge,  of  Edinburgh, 
of  Grlasgow,  and  of  Dublin,  or  those  connected  with  the  seats 
of  learning  of  foreign  nations,  exerted  their  high  faculties  on 
this  great  sphere  of  social  and  political  philosophy  ?  "  They 
will  say,  *^  Surely,  works,  and  most  valuable  works  too,  emanat- 
ing from  the  large  and  varied  classes  of  schoolmen  must  be 
extant  somewhere  ?  We  have  been  continually  hearing  and 
reading  that  these  studious  men  have  been  labouring  in  the 
great  field  of  Theology.  We  have  heard  them  denominated 
Theologians,  Professors  of  Theology — -* Theology'  —  that 
great  term  by  which  is  meant  —  the  word  or  the  truth  of 
God,  the  Designer,  the  Creator,  and  the  Sustainer  of  all 
things."  Alas !  for  the  interests  of  mankind,  the  special  seats 
of  science  and  of  learning  have  been  allowed  to  remain 
almost  barren  regions.  Uniform  dulness  has  there  reigned. 
If,  in  later  years,  a  few  efforts  have  been  made  —  and  some 
attempts  have  undoubtedly  been  made — to  cast  off  the  de- 
pressing and  ignominious  lethargy — ^yet  the  efforts  have  been 
of  a  most  imhappy  character  —  for  the  professors,  instead  of 
analysing  faithfully  the  contents  of  the  poisoned  cup  which 
has  been  handed  about  for  the  intoxication  of  the  world, 
have  themselves  drunk  of  the  intoxicating  draught,  and  so 
have  become  beguiled  and  blind — hence  the  offspring  of  their 
feeble  and  falsely-directed  efforts  are  such  only  as  sparkle 
on  the  surface.  Attracting  and  satisfying  the  minds  of  those 
men  only,  who,  by  reason  of  superficiality  and  weakness  of 
intellectual  power,  are  imable  to  examine  deeply  and  com- 
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prehensively,  and  to  judge,  they  collapse  and  perish  under 
the  first  discriminating  touch  to  which  they  are  subjected. 

Upon  the  i)oint  now  under  notice,  a  few  instances  may  be 
usefully  adduced  for  consideration.  Thus  Dugald  Stewart, 
acting  in  his  capacity  of  University  Professor,  ventured  to 
bring  into  juxtaposition  and  collision,  the  principles  advocated 
by  the  school  of  modem  Political  Economists,  and  the  prin- 
ciples delivered  and  transmitted  through  reveiJed  religion. 
He  upheld  the  human  philosophy  as  sound  and  true,  whilst 
he  denominated  the  divine  philosophy  a  prejudgment,  a  pre- 
judice, or  false ;  though  at  the  same  time  that  he  ventured 
on  the  delivery  of  this  his  own  judgment,  he  was  well  aware, 
for  he  himself  had  discovered,  and  put  on  record,  the  weak 
and  false  manner  in  which  the  chief  writer  on  Political 
Economy,  he  who  is  called  the  fieither  of  the  science,  as  well 
as  other  writers,  had  treated  the  subject. 

A  second  instance.  The  case  of  a  man  possessing  great 
genius  —  so  great  as  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
of  the  present  age,  I  mean  Dr.  Channing.  This  professor 
gave  his  entire  assent,  by  word,  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
school  of  modem  Political  Economists ;  and  yet,  after  hav- 
ing thus  assented,  he  so  far  doubted  and  retracted  as  to 
allude  to  the  worlring  of  these  free  doctrines  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : —  "  There  is  another  dark  feature  in  this  age. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  collision,  contention,  discord,  which  breaks 
forth  in  religion,  in  politics,  in  business,  and  private  affairs ; 
a  result  and  necessary  issue  of  the  selfishness  which  prompts 
the  endless  activity  of  life.  The  mighty  forces  which  are  this 
moment  acting  on  society,  are  not  and  cannot  be  in  harmony, 
for  they  are  not  governed  by  love.  They  jar ;  they  are  dis- 
cordant. Life  now  has  little  music  in  it.  It  is  not  only  on 
the  field  of  battle  that  men  fight  They  fight  on  the  Ex- 
change. Business  is  war,  a  conflict  of  skill,  management,  and 
too  often  of  fraud ;  to  snatch  the  prey  from  our  neighbour 
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is  the  end  of  all  this  stir.  Beligion  is  war.  Christians  for- 
saking their  one  Lord,  gather  under  various  standards,  to 
gain  victory  for  their  sects.     Politics  are  war."  * 

Although  describing,  thus  powerfully,  the  horrible  work- 
ing of  the  doctrines  of  the  free  school,  and  lamenting  over 
the  confused  condition  into  which  all  societies  are  being 
thrown  by  them,  yet  Dr.  Charming  continued  to  imbibe  and 
to  cherish  the  spirit  of  this  school,  and  to  rest  his  faith  on 
its  principles  and  doctrines. 

A  third  instance.  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Dr.  Whately, 
is  well  known  as  a  renowned  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  as  a  writer  on  the  science. 
A  man  who  had  studied  specially  with  Dr.  Whately  at  Oxford, 
and,  besides  having  been  a  co-student,  knew  him  most  in- 
timately, having  resided  long  in  his  family  circle,  I  mean 
Blanco  White,  has  recorded  in  his  published  correspondence  f 
that  the  Archbishop  had  discerned  that  Revealed  Beligion, 
or  the  Q-ospel  of  Christ,  was  antagonistic  of  Political  Economy 
—  that  it  conveyed  to  the  world  felse  Political  Economy. 
Notwithstanding  this,  we  have  not  heard  of  any  doubt  having 
been  entertained  or  expressed  by  the  Archbishop  of  the  truth 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  school  of  Political  Economists.  It  is 
by  him  preferred  —  and  this  is  the  case  generally  —  to  per- 
mit the  doubt  to  rest  on,  and  to  operate  against,  the  character 
of  revealed  religion,  rather  than  to  rest  on  and  to  operate 
against  the  character  of  the  received,  and  so  much  loved, 
doctrines  of  Political  Economy. 

Wise  and  soimd  counsel  has  been  given  by  a  clever  poet,  he 
having  recommended  that  we  — 

**  Admire  superior  sense,  and  doubt  our  own.** 


*  The  Present  Age,  by  Dr.  Channing,  p.  S2 
f  Memoirs  of  Blanco  White,  vol.  ii.  p.  200. 
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The  Political  Economy  schoolmen  have  thought  it  more 
becoming  to  reverse  this  maxim,  and  to  read  it  thus : — 

**  Doubt  superior  sense,  admire  our  own.** 

I  have  to  adduce,  however,  one  noble  example  of  a  con- 
trary kind,  and  that  afforded  by  a  man  of  genius  of  the 
present  age.  I  mean  Mr.  Carlyle.  The  bad  social  character 
of  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  Political  Economy 
school,  was  not  allowed  to  escape  the  penetrating  mind  of 
this  clever  writer ;  consequently  he  has  written  of  them,  and 
prognosticated  of  them,  in  the  following  manner  :  —  "  Ben- 
thamic  Radicalism,  or  the  Gospel  of  Enlightened  Selfishness ; 
the  latest  invention,  or  the  last  announced  human  Gospel ;  is 
about  to  die  out."  * 

Thus  it  is  shown  that  this  writer  discerned  that  the  newly- 
erected  system  of  human  volition  and  action  —  the  received 
system  of  Political  Economy  —  that  system  which  has  been 
aptly  called  the  Gospel  of  Enlightened  Selfishness  —  contains 
the  element  of  its  own  disruption  and  destruction;  but,  being 
so  artfully  and  skilfully  constructed  as  to  invoke  and  minister 
to  the  selfish  passions,  —  to  the  love  of  money,  to  general 
pleasures,  and  to  the  ambition  of  men, — it  is  esteemed  as  a 
rule  of  action  and  of  life,  far  above  the  restraining,  the  self- 
denying,  (for  the  high  purpose  of  diffusing,),  and  the  quali- 
fying Gospel  of  Christ ;  so  that,  excepting  in  comparatively 
few  cases,  the  true  Gospel  is  being  received  and  held  only  in 
name  and  profession,  and  for  purposes  of  ostentatious  worship; 
whilst  the  false  Gospel,  being  placed  side  by  side  with  the 
true,  or  else  so  intimately  blended  with  it  as  to  deceive  the 
careless,  the  wavering,  and  the  fEdthless,  is  that  Gospel  which 
really  commands  the  love,  the  support,  the  veneration,  the 
active  devotion,  and  the  fiaith  of  almost  all  people.     It  is 

*  Fast  and  Present,  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  book  1,  ch.  v.  p.  37. 
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thought  and  declared  to  be  a  glorious  work  —  the  grand 
mission  of  the  age  —  to  convey  this  —  the  worldly  Gospel  — 
the  Gospel  of  Enlightened  Selfishness  —  or  free  social  action 
—  throughout  the  universe,  in  order  that  its  leaven  may  be 
infused  into  all  rising  civilisation. 

I  have  now  finished  an  examination  of  the  world's  social 
creed ;  its  received  and  cherished  creed.  It  has  been  often 
said,  and  that  with  great  truth,  that  it  is  far  easier  to  pull 
down  than  to  build  up ;  to  disprove  than  to  prove.  It  has  to 
be  declared  also  as  true,  that  he  who  undertakes  to  perform 
the  one  has  to  remember  that  the  other  is  required  at  his 
hands.  A  solemn  duty  appertains.  Having  intended  at  the 
commencement  that  in  performing  the  work  of  examining, 
disproving,  and  rejecting,  nothing  should  be  attempted  or 
accomplished  that  was  not  required  for  the  cause  of  truth, 
I  trust  that  this  rule  has  been  observed ;  though  I  trust,  at 
the  same  time,  that  on  labouring  for  the  cause  of  truth  by 
means  of  the  discovery,  and  eradication,  of  error,  I  have  left 
nothing  unnoticed,  nothing  spared,  which  has  not  a  right  to 
a  place  within  this  sphere.  If  the  false  and  bad  principle  be 
imdermined  and  destroyed,  all  its  issues  fall  with  it ;  just  as 
a  tree  with  all  its  branches  perishes  and  falls  when  severed 
from  the  roots  that  convey  its  sustenance. 

In  place,  then,  of  the  principle  examined,  disproved,  and 
rejected,  another  principle  has  to  be  presented  and  estab- 
lished. In  showing  the  converse  of  that  particular  principle 
and  system  of  free  commercial  action  and  intercourse,  which 
have  been  propounded  and  erected  with  so  much  ardour  and 
perseverance,  the  course  required  to  be  shown,  is  not  that  by 
which  the  freedom  of  man,  either  in  his  individual  or  collec- 
tive capacity,  the  freedom  of  trade  and  commerce,  shall  be 
abrogated ;  by  which  the  openness  of  the  whole  world  to  the 
general   feonily  of  man  shall  be  prevented ;  by  which   the 
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communication  of  nation  with  nation  shall  be  denied;  or  by 
which  the  just,  due,  and  wanted  advancement  and  progress 
shall  be  either  impeded  or  diminished.  The  principle  re- 
quired to  be  discovered  and  explained,  is  that  by  which 
natural  law,  comprehending  all  these^  together  with  other 
advantageous  courses,  may  be  established  and  fulfilled.  The 
principle  which  shall  direct  how  freedom  is  to  be  used; 
how  construction  is  to  be  accomplished,  and  that  which  is 
destructive  avoided;  how  the  beneficial  courses  emanating 
from  free  agency  are  to  be  attained,  and  the  unjust  and 
mischievous  courses  averted. 

The  writers,  who,  having  undertaken  to  treat  of  Social  and 
Political  Economy,  have  propounded  and  erected  the  pre- 
vailing free-trade  principle  and  system,  have  confoimded  the 
right  to  possess  individual  freedom, — the  right  to  enjoy  open- 
ness of  the  whole  world  —  freedom  of  commerce  and  trade  — 
with  PKBB  ACTION.  They  have  advocated  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  all  things  without  that  natural  rule  and  law  by 
which  alone  all  are  to  be  made  to  promote  the  general  ad- 
vantage, or  to  be  generally  serviceable  and  good,  and  hence  to 
involve  true  progressiveness.  In  setting  up  their  principle 
of  free  action,  and  contending  for  it  as  they  have  done,  the 
writers  of  the  free  school  have  shown  themselves  to  be  igno- 
rant of  that  of  which  all  science  is  constituted ;  for,  throughout 
every  department  of  science,  let  the  subject-matter  of  the 
science  be  whatever  it  may,  free  action  has  not,  neither  can 
have,  any  place*  The  main  duly  imposed  on  him  who  under- 
takes to  treat  of,  and  to  show,  science,  is  that  of  establishing 
the  LAW  of  the  subject-matter  of  which  he  has  to  treaty  so  that 
when  he  has  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  work  undertaken 
to  be  performed  by  him,  and  which  is  that  of  discovering  and 
establishing  science  —  vbbe  action  is  altogeth^  expelled. 
The    noble    course,   showing    action    connected  with,  and 
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governed  by,  its  law,  is  laid  open  for  the  use  and  guidance 
of  all  who  have  to  perform  a  part  within  the  sphere  of  actioiL 

That  difficulties  of  a  very  serious,  and,  sometimes,  of  an 
insurmountable  character,  lie  in  the  way  of  statesmen,  who 
have  to  advise  on,  and  to  conduct,  the  aflfairs  of  nations,  is 
indeed  evident;  so  evident,  that  it  is  often  declared  that 
however  right  and  salutary  a  principle  and  a  course  may  be, 
yet  it  is  not  possible  to  get  people  in  general  to  conform  to 
them.  Hence  it  is  argued  and  concluded,  that  there  is  no  use 
whatever,  or  rather  that  there  is  positive  misuse,  and  even 
mischief,  in  making  statutory  laws  which  people  in  general 
will  not  revere^  which  they  will  not  observe,  and  against 
which  they  will  be  in  constant  and  systematic  rebellion* 

But,  by  the  difficulty  thus  acknowledged,  statesmen  derive 
no  right  or  authority  to  admit  that  the  principle  and  course 
are  not  true.  The  falsehood  political  is  as  bad,  as  dishonour- 
able, as  d^rading,  and  as  sinful,  as  any  other  falsehood. 
The  statesman  may  fairly  admit  that  in  cases  where  it  is 
evident  that  statutory  or  positive  laws  will  prove  unavailing, 
it  will  be  impolitic  to  enact  them,  and  he  may  decline  to 
enact  them  in  the  existing  condition  of  the  people's  taste, 
temper,  and  want  of  principle ;  but  he  should  still  contend 
boldly  for  that  which,  in  his  conviction,  is  true  and  salutary. 
He  should  warn  the  people  of  the  consequences  that  will 
inevitably  come  upon  them  by  a  departure  from  a  just  prin- 
ciple and  course. 

The  i)olicy  and  practice  of  statesmen  in  general  are  very 
different  from  this.  It  is  deemed  by  them  prudent  and  en- 
lightened policy  to  go  with  the  current  of  the  times;  to 
adapt  themselves  and  their  measures  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
By  this  they  derive  their  temporary  reward,  their  triumph, 
and  their  fame.  But  for  all  violations  of  her  laws,  it  is 
ordained  that  nature  shall  visit  the  people  with  her  rod,  and. 
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on  feeling  the  infliction,  they  then  foolishly  wonder  whence 
and  why  the  evils  arise.  They  continue  to  cling  to  their 
selfish  vices,  and  commend  and  extol  the  statesmen  who 
pander  to  these  vices ;  and,  sooner  or  later,  they  have  their 
reward. 

Now,  whatever  excuses,  on  the  score  of  difficuliy,  may  be 
advanced  for  the  case  of  the  statesmen,  no  such  excuses  ap- 
pertain, or  are  admissible,  in  the  case  of  writers  on  Social 
and  Political  Economy.  They  are  not  like  the  statesmen, 
general  practitioners.  They  undertake  to  discover  and  to 
explain  the  causes  both  of  prosperity  and  adversity,  of  health 
and  of  disease,  in  the  large  social  body  of  the  community.  It 
is  not  for  them  to  inquire  whether  the  people  will,  or  will 
not,  assent  to  certain  principles,  or  conform  to  certain  courses 
of  action  or  of  trade.  What  they  have  to  do,  and  what  they 
undertake  to  do,  is,  to  exert  all  their  ability  in  discovering  the 
right  principles  and  coiirses  of  action ;  and,  having  discovered 
them,  to  explain,  or  lay  them*  down,  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cision, force,  fulness,  and  fidelity,  wholly  disregarding  the 
fact  of  who  may,  or  who  may  not,  be  pleased  with,  and 
willing  to  fulfil,  that  which  they  advance. 

To  what  extent  the  modern  and  prevailing  school  of  writers 
on  Political  Economy  have  deserted  the  noble  duty  which 
their  undertaking  involves,  and,  instead  of  it,  have  chosen  to 
follow  in  the  track  of  the  people  and  the  statesmen,  and  so 
have  surrendered  up  the  main  truth  of  their  subject,  in  order 
that  they  might  write  in  conformity  with  the  desires  of  people 
in  general,  will  continue  to  constitute  the  matter  of  a  very 
serious  and  interesting  investigation,  to  which  the  pressing 
interests  of  the  people  of  all  nations  will  require  that  the 
attention  of  able  and  honourable  men  be  more  and  more 
directed.  On  concluding  my  examination  and  treatment  of 
this  part  of  the  subject,  I  have  to  maintain,  that,  by  the 
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evidence  which  I  have  adduced^  it  is  proved  that  the  allega- 
tion against  the  general  body  of  writers  on  Political  Economy 
just  alluded  to  attaches. 

The  course^  then^  which^  in  the  next  place,  is  required  to 
be  shown,  in  contradistinction  to  that  free  action,  or  action 
without  law,  which  has  been  so  unscienti6cally  adopted  and 
recommended  by  the  prevailing  school  of  the  world,  is  that 
course  by  which  man  being  generally  free,  trade  and  com- 
merce being  generally  free,  the  communication  and  inter- 
communication of  the  people  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
being  generally  open  and  free,  the  bight  principle  and  course 
of  action,  and  of  acting,  of  comm^ce  and  trade,  or  of  social 
progress,  shall  be  placed  open  before  the  world;  so  that 
every  man  may  know  what  he  has  to  observe,  and  to  sub- 
serve, as  well  as  the  injury  he  will  inflict  on  his  fellow-men, 
and  on  socieiy  in  general,  and  the  penalty  he  will  himself 
incur,  if  he  neglects  to  acknowledge  and  to  revere,  to  ob- 
serve, and  to  fulfil,  the  true  and  salutary  principle.  It  is  by 
this  course,  and  by  this  course  alone,  that  the  utmost  amount 
of  beneficial  action,  and  of  benefit,  will  be  educed  that  can 
be  educed  by  that  instrumentality  to  which  the  whole  is 
committed,  namely,  the  will  and  action  of  man.  To  establish 
this  principle  and  course,  and  that  by  means  of  the  demon- 
strative process,  will  be  the  object  attempted  in  the  next 
following  part  of  this  work. 
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CHAPTER  L 

The  character  of  the  edence  of  Social  and  PdUtioal  Economy.  —  The  second 
place  in  the  rank  of  the  sciences  to  be  assigned  to  it;  the  first  place  being 
held  by  Religion,  —  The  earliest  condition  of  man  considered  and  eX' 
plained.  -~  All  thi  materials  of  the  earth  ordained  to  be  procured  by  the 
labour  of  man.  —  The  first  simple  premises  of  the  science  advanced  and 
established.  —  The  principle  of  Supply  arising  out  of  Surplus  Production 
considered. 

To  the  science  of  Social  and  Political  Economy  there  must  be 
assigned  the  second  place  amongst  those  sciences  by  which 
human  interests  are  specially  embraced^  the  first  place  being 
held  by  Beligion. 

When,  indeed,  our  minds  have  been  so  guided,  and  have  be- 
come so  informed,  as  to  have  acquired  just  and  comprehensive 
views  of  both  these  high  spheres  of  knowledge,  we  have  to 
discern  that  the  principles  and  the  courses  of  the  one  are,  in 
the  greater  part,  identical  with,  and  issue  from,  the  other. 

To  acquire  a  clear  and  correct  view  of  the  Principles  of 
Social  and  Political  Economy,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
b^n  our  investigation  of  the  subject  by  a  due  consideration 
of  the  circumstances  with  which  the  earliest  condition  of 
man  must  have  been  surrounded.  It  is  .only  by  means  of  a 
minute  and  careful  observation  of  the  more  simple  state  of 
human  circumstances,  and  by  correct  reasoning  upon  the  facts 
there  involved,  that  we  are  enabled  to  discern  and  to  under- 
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stand  the  character  of  the  more  advanced  and  complicated 
condition  of  human  affairs,  or  those  courses  by  which  it  is 
designed^  that,  from  the  smallest  beginnings^  the  few  and 
almost  destitute  families  of  men  should  be  able,  after  pro- 
viding for  their  first  pressing  wants,  so  to  adopt  and  set  in 
motion  progress^  as  that,  from  the  smallest  efforts  made  by 
man,  there  should  eventually  arise  populous,  wealthy,  intelli- 
gent, and  powerful  nations. 

>  We  have,  then,  to  place  before  our  minds,  and  to  consider 
in  the  most  careful  manner  possible,  two  subjects.  The  one 
subject  is,  Man,  his  wants,  his  faculties,  and  his  capacities ; 
the  other  is,  the  sphere  upon  which  man  is  appointed  to  live, 
and  firom  which  he  is  to  derive  all  the  means  that  are  re- 
quired for  his  subsistence  and  advancement,  whatever  shape 
these  means  may  be  made  to  assume. 

It  will  be  evident  to  every  man  that  the  sphere  on  which 
we  live,  that  which  we  call  *Hhe  Earth,"  must  not  only  have 
been  created,  but  also  specially  prepared  and  adapted  for 
residence,  and  fully  stocked,  before  man  was  placed  upon  it. 
That  all  the  elements  and  materials  which  man  has  dis- 
covered and  used,  either  for  his  sustenance,  comfort^  or  en- 
joyment, must  have  existed  within  the  sphere  of  the  earth, 
before  man  came  into  occupation  of  this  sphere;  and  also, 
that  an  immense  quantity  and  variety  of  elements  and  ma- 
terials still  remain  to  be  discovered  and  developed,  converted 
and  reconverted,  and  duly  appropriated. 

Having  thus  brought  under  view  and  consideration  the 
immense  fund  of  crude  material  elements  that  is  provided 
for  the  use  of  man,  and  over  all  of  which  man  holds  absolute 
control,  imder  the  constant  superintending  sustainment  of  an 
all-wise  and  all-powerful  Creator,  the  thing  next  to  be  re- 
marked is,  that  these  elements  and  materials,  though  existing 
in  an  inexhaustible  abimdance,  are  not  of  themselves  gene- 
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rally  80  disposed  and  adapted,  as  to  be  ready  for  satisfying 
the  wants  of  man.  Although  within  the  vegetable,  animal, 
mineral,  and  other  departments  of  material  nature,  abundance 
reigns,  yet  it  is  not  foimd  that  either  the  v^etable,  animal, 
or  mineral  substance  has  a  power  connected  with  it  that 
moulds,  transfers,  or  adapts  it  for  human  requirement 
The  vegetable  material  that  is  suited  for  the  food  of  man, 
has  to  be  discovered  by  him,  procured  by  him,  and  by  him 
made  fit  for  its  purpose  of  aliment  The  pulse  of  which 
man's  bread  is  made,  has  not  the  power  of  distributing  itself 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  so  as  to  increase  and  multiply 
in  that  degree  in  which  it  is  wanted,  or  to  spring  up  in  the 
place  where  it  is  wanted.  Everywhere  the  ground  has  to  be 
prepared  and  cultivated,  the  field  has  to  be  separated  and 
tilled,  and  the  seed  has  to  be  carefully  sowed.  And,  then, 
when  the  ripe  com  is  possessed,  much  more  has  to  be  done 
before  it  is  brought  to  the  state  of  wholesome  food  or  bread. 
So,  likewise,  with  all  the  matter  that  is  supplied  within  the 
animal,  mineral,  and  other  departments  of  nature.  In  the 
instance  of  the  vegetable  matter  that  is  presented  naturally 
in  the  form  of  a  tree,  suited  either  for  supplying  fruit,  for 
constructing  a  dwelling-place,  or  for  a  variety  of  other  piu*- 
poses,  the  power  of  the  human  body  and  mind  has  to  be 
applied  to  it  in  many  ways  before  the  natural  substance  can 
be  made  to  serve  the  valuable  purposes  for  which  it  is 
adapted ;  and  as  man  increases  his  species,  and  spreads  him- 
self over  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  seed  or  the  oflFshoot  of 
the  diflferent  trees  has  to  be  conveyed  to  and  distributed  over 
many  parts,  in  order  that  the  tree  itself  may  be  brought  into 
places  where  it  may  be  convenient  for  use,  and  where  its 
species  may  be  increased  to  the  quantity  required. 

So,  likewise,  with  all  the  matter  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
Although  this  must  have  been  made  to  exist  befobe  it  was 
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required  by  man^  yet  we  have  to  discern  how  much  has  been 
and  is  now  required  on  the  part  of  man^  in  connection  with 
it,  to  increase  and  extend  its  utility  for  purposes  of  food^ 
clothing,  and  for  many  other  important  piuposes. 

On  taking  a  survey,  then,  of  the  actual  state  of  things 
that  exists  around  us,  we  se^  on  the  one  hand,  the 
immense  fund  of  materials  with  which  the  earth  abounds; 
and  we  see,  on  the  other  hand,  the  immense  amoimt 
of  change,  of  transposition,  transformation,  and  modifica- 
tion, that  man  has  wrought  on  these  materials  for  the 
purpose  of  adapting  them  to  his  wants.  There  is,  then, 
primarily,  the  fund  provided  in  nature;  and  there  is, 
eecondcmly,  the  fund  derived  from  and  separated  from  the 
natural  fund,  and  made  fit  for  the  use  of  man.  This  has 
been  done,  and  must  continue  to  be  done,  by  the  Labour  of 
man ;  labour,  the  application  of  man's  hands,  or  the  exercise 
of  the  faculty  of  his  body,  directed  by  intelligence  or  the 
application  of  the  faculty  of  his  mind.  The  whole  natural 
£und  implies  an  Originator,  or  Creator;  the  other,  or  the 
artificial  fimd,  implies  an  Appropriator,  or  Proprietor,  an 
Originator  and  Creator  of  a  second  degree.  Man  has,  there- 
fore, to  learn  the  economy  of  nature,  or  the  character  and 
adaptability  of  all  that  fund  which  is  especially  supplied  for 
him  by  the  Creator ;  and  he  has  to  superintend  and  conduct 
the  economy  of  art;  to  learn  and  understand  the  character 
and  adaptability  of  that  fund  which  is  procured  by  him,  that 
is,  by  means  of  the  exercise  of  his  faculties,  or  his  labour. 
Now,  it  is  obvious  that  the  duty  resting  upon  him  who  under- 
takes to  investigate  and  explain  the  science  of  Social  and 
Political  Economy,  is  that  of  showing  correctly  and  clearly 
the  courses  by  which  all  the  materials  provided  in  nature  are 
to  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose  intended,  this  purpose  being 
the  sustenance  and  comfort  of  man,  and  also  those  improve- 
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ments  of  the  human  condition  which  are  ranked  under  the 
head  of  the  superior  conyeniences,  the  elegancies^  and  the 
luxuries  of  life. 

In  investigating  and  eiplaining  the  science^  care  has  to 
be  taken  that  the  first  or  chief  object  involved  by  it  is  not 
deserted  and  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  the  second  object ;  the 
first  or  chief  object  being  that  of  realising  the  necessary  sus- 
tenance and  common  comfort  of  all  men  or  £Ekmilies;  the 
second  being  that  of  realising  the  higher  condition  which 
involves  the  superior  conveniences,  the  elegancies,  and  the 
luxuries  of  life.  The  true  scientific  course,  therefore,  is  that 
of  preserving  diffusion  or  distribution^  as  the  primary  ob- 
ject; accumulation,  as  the  secondary  object;  for  he  who 
takes  the  course,  of  sacrificing  the  sustenance  and  common 
comfort  of  some  men,  for  the  purpose  of  bestowing  the 
superior  conveniences,  the  el^ancies,  and  the  luxuries  of  life 
on  other  men,  or  who  sacrifices  the  principle  leading  to  dis- 
tribution for  that  leading  to  accumulation,  engages  in  the 
unscientific  and  bad  course  of  sacrificing  the  lives  of  the 
many  for  the  purpose  of  bestowing  refinements,  elegancies, 
and  luxuries,  on  the  few.  He  departs  firom,  degrades,  and 
attempts  to  faiaifyf  the  economy  of  Nature ;  he  deranges  and 
destroys  the  just  economy  of  Art 

On  viewing  the  three  distinct  agencies  which  the  consti- 
tution of  man  comprises :  namely,  the  material  or  bodily  — 
the  intellectual  or  mental — and  the  spiritual  —  it  will  be 
evident  that  each  of  these  agencies  should  have  its  due  sus- 
tainment  and  operation ;  and  upon  entering  on  the  consider- 
ation of  the  numerous  and  important  subjects  which  are 
included  in  the  science  of  Social  Economy,  and  which  the 
capacities  of  man  are  designed  for  falfiUing,  it  will  be  ap- 
parent that  these  agencies  must  be  brought  into  combined 
and  continuous  action ;  for  the  laws,  or  the  courses  of  action, 
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which  social  science  involves,  axe  those  on  which  an  all-wise 
and  beneficent  Creator  has  ordained  that  the  temporal  or 
material  condition  of  mankind  shall  depend.  The  great 
object,  therefore,  which  is  to  be  accomplished  in  that  branch 
of  scientific  investigation  on  which  I  am  now  about  to  enter, 
is  that  of  affording  an  elucidation  of  these  laws. 

In  order  to  effect  this,  and  by  a  method  at  once  simple, 
clear,  and  accurate,  I  will  commence  by  means  of  the  smallest 
premises  possible,  that  is,  I  will  begin  at  the  beginning  and 
reason  upwards,  for  then,  every  step,  or  induction,  being 
viewed  in  a  very  narrow  compass,  or  separately,  may,  with 
facility,  be  well  and  accurately  tested;  and  this  course,  if 
observed,  will  insure  that  no  error  be  admitted,  the  result 
being  that  a  true  general  principle  will  be  discovered  and 
immovably  established. 

When  our  minds  are  led  to  reflect,  in  the  first  instance, 
upon  the  originally  destitute  condition  of  man,  and  upon  his 
procreative,  active,  and  intelligent  nature ;  and,  in  the  next, 
upon  the  passive  nature  of  the  matter  which  the  world  pre- 
sents for  his  use,  we  perceive,  that  the  physical  portion  of  the 
subject  of  which  I  have  here  undertaken  to  treat,  consists  of 
a  constantly  progressive  series  of  things.  Now,  of  such  a 
series,  there  must,  of  necessity,  have  been  an  origin,  and  this 
origin  must  have  existed,  or  been  concentred,  in  a  principle 
of  unity.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  treat,  in  the 
first  place,  of  this  origin  or  unity,  in  order  that  its  true  nature 
having  been  discovered,  explained,  and  proved,  the  issues  or 
deductions  which  form  the  series  of  things,  may  be  correctly 
carried  on  throughout  the  numerous  changes  and  appro- 
priations of  matter  which  constitute  the  development. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  subject-matter  itself. 
Man  has  been  placed  upon  the  earth  by  his  Creator  without 
anything  in  possession,  but  with  a  capacity  for  procuring  an 
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unlimited  variety.  His  labour  is  the  instrument  by  which 
all  things  are  to  be  procured,  as  it  is  declared  in  Holy 
Writing,  "  in  the  sweat  of  thy  fece  shalt  thou  eat  bread.** 
The  earth,  with  all  its  materials  and  productions,  is  the  field 
on  which  his  labour  is  to  be  exerted.  With  the  great  and 
exalted  power  of  providing  or  creating  matter  and  sustaining 
it,  man  has  nothing  to  do.  The  sphere  assigned  for  him  is 
that  of  acting  upon,  or  modifying,  the  matter  created  and 
given.  He  is  free  within  a  wide  and  ample  circle,  but  the 
bounds  of  this  circle  he  cannot  pass. 

The  first  thing  necessary  for  sustaining  the  bodily  part  of 
man's  constitution  is  food,  for  without  food  he  must  quickly 
perish.  His  first  care,  therefore,  must  have  been  that  of  pro- 
curing food.  It  is  evident  that  if  God  had  not  so  arranged,  that 
matter,  adapted  to  appease  hunger  and  to  sustain  life,  had 
been  of  easy  and  quick  acquirement,  the  preservation  of  the 
race  of  man  never  could  have  taken  place;  for  there  must, 
of  necessity,  be  a  Imdted  space  of  time  during  which  man 
can  live  without  food.  I  will  suppose,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  the  grounds  of  my  argument,  that  the  space  of 
time  is  sixty  hours.  Now,  in  this  case,  it  would  be  necessary 
that  food  be  acquired  within  this  period  of  time.  If,  by  any 
accident^  the  power  of  acquiring  it  should  be  placed  beyond, 
or  extended  to  the  period  of  sixty-one  hours,  life  must  become 
extinct  The  feet,  however,  of  the  preservation  of  the 
species,  proves  that  the  matter  adapted  for  sustaining  life, 
though  it  may  have  been  scantily  possessed  or  acquired  at  firsts 
must)  nevertheless,  have  been  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and 
ordained  not  only  to  exists  and  to  precede  life  itself,  but  also 
to  be  capable  of  being  procured  within  a  given  space  of  time. 

If,  in  the  state  of  things  just  described,  man  should  have 
been  able  to  procure  only  sufficient  food  for  his  ovm  wants, 
his  species  could  not  have  increased.    This,  however,  was  not 
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the  case,  as  his  toil  must  have  been  rewarded  with  more 
than  was  su£Scient  for  his  own  sustenance,  by  which  means  he 
was  enabled  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  others.  By  con- 
tinued application  to  the  same  sources,  he  .must  soon  have 
procured  even  more  than  was  sufficient  for  his  own  family, 
and  thus  a  store  was  collected,  by  which  he  acquired  the 
power  of  commencing  an  exchange,  that  is,  traffic  or  barter. 
But  as  this  first  step  from  the  simple  state  of  individual 
animal  life,  to  the  complex  state  of  social  existence  and  com- 
pact, is  a  most  important  advancement,  the  state  of  facts 
which  constitutes  the  fulfilment,  and  by  which  the  character 
of  social  law  is  exhibited,  requires  to  be  most  carefully  and 
closely  traced. 

From  what  I  have  already  advanced,  this  first  and  most 
important  proposition  is  established,  namely,  that  an  increase 
of  means  must  precede  an  increase  of  species ;  and  in  order 
to  obtain  and  keep  in  view  a  right  notion  of  the  welfiEu*e  of 
any  society  of  people,  and,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  of  all  man- 
kind, this  proposition  must  never  for  a  moment  be  lost  sight 
o£  We  know,  by  experience,  that  the  tendency  of  man's 
nature  is  that  of  constantly  increasing  his  species;  and  we 
know,  both  by  our  own  experience  and  by  correct  reasoning, 
that  this  increase  should  be  preceded  by  a  constant  increase 
of  the  means  of  supporting  it 

I  desire  to  lay  most  particular  stress  upon  the  proposition 
by  which  this  law  of  precedence  is  established,  or  that  of 
keeping  the  means  of  sustaining  population  always  before- 
hand, or  ahead  of  population,  because,  although  this  law  has 
been  especially  noticed  and  admitted  by  many  writers  on  the 
science,  yet  when  it  has  become  necessary  to  proceed  amidst 
midtiplied  emd  intricate  calculations,  this  all-important  law 
has  been,  in  every  instance,  neglected  and  deserted ;  and  hence 
is  to  be  traced  the  intromission  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
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false  matter  which  at  present  exists  in  the  state  of  the 
science.  In  fact,  it  is  bj  relinquishing  the  power  of  this  law^ 
that  the  chief  and  leading  truth  of  the  whole  subject  is  lost. 

The  necessity  that  the  means  of  sustaining  life  should  be 
in  a  state  of  constant  precedence  haying  been  shown,  the 
question  arises.  How  is  this  end  to  be  accomplished  P  I  have 
shown  that  the  first  step  towards  it  is,  that  one  man  procures 
firom  the  earth  more  food  than  is  sufficient  for  supplying  his 
own  wants,  and  the  wants  of  his  family,  and  is  thus  enabled 
to  offer  to  another  man  a  portion  of  his  superabundant  food 
for  anything  that  the  other  man  may  be  ^labled  to  procure. 
Now,  here  is  introduced  a  second  party ;  and  it  will  be  obvious, 
that  no  exchange  of  anything  can  take  place  without  there 
being  ^te;o  parties;  for  to  suppose  the  case  of  a  man  exchanging 
anything  with  himself,  is  an  absurd  idea.  With  regard,  then, 
to  the  second  person  now  introduced,  it  will  be  obvious,  that 
he  also  must  have  been  under  the  same  law  of  necessity 
as  the  first  person  was  under,  namely,  that  of  being  urged  by 
his  want,  to  search  for  and  procure  food  in  the  ^8^  instance. 
Thus  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  superabundant  store  of 
the  one  must  consist  of  the  same  material  as  the  superabun- 
dant store  of  the  other,  that  is,  both  stores  must  consist  of 
food. 

Here,  then,  is  exhibited  the  origin  of  a  state  of  things 
which  is  destined  to  exert  a  most  powerful  influence  through- 
out the  succeeding  series.  Here  is  brought  under  our  ob- 
servation the  principle  of  supply  in  its  simple  state,  not 
having  received  any  relative  or  social  adaptation.  The  thing 
acquired  by  labour,  or  supplied,  is  in  excess,  both  parties 
having  acquired  more  than  is  sufficient  for  their  own  present 
want.  It  is  supply  without  the  presence  of  any  other  pro- 
duction by  which  an  exchange  may  be  invited,  that  is, 
demand,  he  created.    The  production  itsdf  has  been  shown 
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to  be  of  the  utmost  importance^  and,  indeed,  so  essential, 
that  without  it  life  would  become  extinct ;  yet^  in  the  state  of 
excess,  which  I  have  now  instanced,  it  cannot  be  rendered 
available  as  a  matter  of  exchange.  It  can,  therefore,  acquire 
no  value. 

Now,  before  the  fact  of  exchange  takes  place,  —  which,  it 
will  be  seen,  must  introduce  the  principle  of  the  social  ac- 
quisition of  property,  —  it  is  most  desirable  to  view  clearly 
the  case  of  the  two  parties  which  I  have  adduced,  and  which 
I  intend  to  make  the  foundation  of  my  argument.  I  will 
call  them  A  and  B.  Neither  of  them  enjoys  a  priority  of 
right,  either  natural  or  acquired,  the  one  over  the  other. 
There  is  no  title  from  a  superior  power  specially  investing 
the  one,  and  leaving  the  other  uninvested ;  both  have  equal 
and  unrestricted  access  to  the  matter  of  the  earth,  and  both 
have  laboured  upon  it  for  the  same  purpose,  and  both  have 
acquired  from  it  the  same  kind  of  production.  It  is  neces- 
sary, now,  to  consider  and  to  determine  in  what  way  the  im- 
portant step  or  advancement  may  be  rightly  made.  A  discerns 
that  the  food  of  B  is  sufficient  both  for  B  and  himself  too ; 
and  B  discerns  the  same  fact  with  regard  to  the  food  in 
possession  of  A.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  labour  of  one 
is  capable  of  procuring,  as  far  as  food  is  involved,  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  wunt  of  both.  The  step  then  should  be,  and  must 
have  been,  that  a  division,  or  distinct  application  of  labour, 
t^e  place,  or  be  agreed  upon.  This  being  done,  B  ceases 
to  labour  for  food,  and  relying  for  food  on  the  exertions  of 
A,  commences  acquiring  another  production,  such  as  an 
article  of  clothing,  for  this  would,  naturally,  come  next  in 
order  to  food.  The  undertaking  is  successful ;  B  acquires  an 
article  of  clothing  for  himself,  as  also  for  A.  Thus  the  super- 
abundant acquisition  or  store  of  A,  which  consists  of  food, 
acquires  value  on  account  of  the  demand  made  by  B,  and 
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the  superabundant  production  or  store  of  B,  which  consists  of 
clothing,  derives  value  —  value  fraught  with  the  power  of 
making  exchanges  or  of  buying  —  on  account  of  the  dema/nd 
made  by  A. 

Perhaps  the  eager  minds  of  some  readers  may  suggest  an 
objection  against  the  course  of  argument  which  I  have  just 
advanced,  by  the  plea,  that  an  exdiange  would  not  have 
taken  place  at  so  early  a  stage  as  that  which  I  have  supposed. 
They  may  be  induced  to  assert,  in  opposition,  that  when  A 
found  his  power  of  procuring  sustenance  increased,  and  as  he 
thus  became  possessed  of  more  food  than  would  satisfy  his 
own  immediate  wants,  he  would  then  direct  his  oivn  labour 
to  the  acquisition  of  another  commodity ;  and,  moreover, 
that  when  his  second  effort  had  been  followed  by  a  result  as 
successful  as  his  first,  he  would  then  have  made  a  still  further 
advancement  hvraadf^  and  have  procured  a  third  kind  of 
production,  and  so  have  continued  unconnected  by  any  act 
of  exchange,  for  a  considerable  space  of  time,  during  which 
he  would  be  both  producer  and  consumer  of  the  commodities 
procured  by  his  own  labour.  The  same,  also,  with  regard  to 
B ;  and  that  an  exchange,  or  social  communication  and  com- 
pact, would  not  have  taken  place  imtil  a  much  more  con- 
siderable advancement  had  been  made  than  that  wherefrom 
I  have  wrought  out  my  method  of  exemplification. 

It  will  be  perceived,  however,  that  the  object  of  my  argu- 
ment is  to  establish  a  prii^gifle  of  exchange,  which  I  shall 
have  to  contend  is  not  only  A  principle,  but  the  principle^ 
calculated  to  endure  throughout  an  unlimited  series  of  ap- 
propriations by  means  of  labour  and  of  exchange,  being  aa 
strong,  as  binding,  and  as  indispensable,  in  any  instance, 
however  remote,  as  it  is  in  the  first.  Now,  in  order  to  find 
out  and  establish  this  important  point,  all  which  is  required 
is  to  keep  to  the  true  operation  of  matter  of  fsict,  so  as  by 
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meanB  of  it  to  discover  the  agency  of  cause,  and  to  mark  its 
issues  or  effect.  This  being  regarded,  the  more  simple  the 
matter  of  example  is,  the  better  adapted  it  is  to  the  purpose. 
Because  the  principle  may  not  have  been  adopted  at  the 
earliest  stage,  it  cannot  be  argued,  hence^  that  the  principle 
is  not  true.  The  principle  must  be  the  same  at  whatever 
period  the  operation  of  facts  may  have  called  it  into  ex- 
istence. Hence,  I  maintain,  it  is  evident  that  the  objec- 
tion has  no  weight,  and  that  my  proposition  of  illustration  is 
sound. 

Perhaps,  also,  it  may  appear  to  some  readers,  that  in  lay- 
ing down  my  first,  or  fundamental  premises,  I  have  been 
needlessly  particular  in  laying  so  much  stress  on  two  such 
simple  and  self-evident  truisms,  as  that  productions  have  to 
be  acqui/red  by  man,  and  that  productions  have  no  power 
connected  with  them  by  which  they  may  be  conveyed  into 
the  presence  of  man  for  his  use  or  consiunption.  Although 
it  may  appear  to  be  unnecessary  and  useless,  to  advance, 
and  to  conserve  with  so  much  care,  these  two  propositions, 
yet  it  is  not  so  in  fact^  because  it  is  true,  although  many  may 
be  disinclined  to  believe  it,  that  almost  all  writers  on  the 
science  of  Political  Economy,  including  those  in  the  highest 
estimation,  as  well  as  other  men  who  have  had  to  treat  of  the 
science  in  other  ways  than  those  of  writing  upon  it,  have 
adopted  the  fieJse  and  fisttal  assumption,  that  productions 
will  be  in  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  man,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  have  wholly  failed  —  and  have  admitted  the 
failure  —  to  show  any  solid  course  by  which  this  assumption 
of  the  fax^t  oiposseaoUm  is  to  be  realised. 

When  the  fiedse  assiunption  just  alluded  to,  and  which  con- 
stitutes the  main  foundation,  or  the  first  premiss,  on  which 
the  Political  Economists  have  erected  their  structure,  and  to 
which  they  so  often  have  recourse  for  the  purpose  of  resting 
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the  whole  weight  of  their  structure  upon  it  —  and  this  is  a 
matter  of  necessity  with  them,  for  they  have  no  other  resting 
point — is  made  to  undergo  accurate  examination,  it  is  dis- 
covered to  be  nothing  more  than  the  supposition  and  assum- 
tion,  that  one  kind  of  production  is  to  be  instantaneously 
converted  or  transmuted  into  another  kind  of  production. 
Upon  this  vacuity  they  have  not  scrupled  to  place  human 
subsistence  and  maintenance. 

It  is  on  account  of  the  absence  of  accurate  observation  and 
of  correct  reasoning  on  the  first  simple  fundamental  point 
here  noticed,  that  the  science  of  Political  Economy  now 
stands  before  iiie  world  in  that  defective  and  confused  state 
which  I  have  exposed  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  work. 
I  maintain,  then,  that  the  careful  and  competent  student  of 
the  science  will  discern  the  necessity,  and  experience  the 
utility,  of  having  the  simple  fundamental  premises  of  the 
science  established  as  I  have  now  established  them. 
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CHAP^  IL 

The  Origin  of  Property  »houm  hy  an  elucidation  of  the  Cause  of  Value, — 
Moral  law  shown  to  be  connected  with  the  acquisition  of  all  property,  — 
Property  shoum  to  possess  a  social  not  an  individual  character,  —  The 
rights  of  man  in  society  shown  to  be  relative  not  absolute.  —  The  moral 
character  of  the  subject  noticed  by  Adam  Smith,  but  insigmficanily  treated 
of  by  him  and  evaded,  —  The  impossibility  of  establishing  the  truth  of 
Political  Economy  without  introducing  the  moral  law  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  I  commenced  a  constructive  argu- 
ment by  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  beginning  or  germ 
of  a  social  compact  must  necessarily  be  composed.  By  the 
simple  exposition  there  given,  the  course  was  exhibited  by 
which  mankind  acquire  possession  of  those  things  that  are 
indispensable  for  supporting  existence.  I  showed,  that  whilst 
the  earth  is  assigned  to  man  as  the  sphere  of  his  present  habi- 
tation, the  varied  elements  of  which  it  is  composed  constitute 
the  substance  from  which  he  is  to  extract  and  to  form  all  those 
things  that  may  be  necessary  for  him  to  possess  and  to  enjoy. 
I  showed,  moreover,  that  one  great  condition  is  made  indis- 
pensable on  the  part  of  man,  which  is  the  due  exertion,  on  this 
sphere  and  in  connexion  with  it,  of  the  faculties  implanted 
in  him,  these  being  all  comprised  by  the  term  Labour;  so 
that^  in  the  two  distinct  spheres  thus  adverted  to,  we  discern, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  special  agency  of  God  the  Creator ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  special  agency  of  Man,  the  permitted 
and  appointed  appropriator,  or  the  Creator  of  that  system  of 
elaborated  matter,  or  social  system,  by  which  he  is  to  live. 
Labour  being  thus  directed,  and  the  reward  or  fruit  of  one 
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man's  labour  having  become  larger  than  is  necessary  for  him- 
self, or  his  own  consumption,  a  part  of  it  is  proflfered  to 
another  man.  The  same  fact,  however,  has  occurred  in  the 
case  of  this  other  man.  The  result  is,  a  voluntary  relinquish- 
ment on  the  part  of  one  of  an  occupation  which  can  be  per- 
formed for  both  by  the  labour  of  one,  and  the  adoption,  in  its 
place,  of  a  second  employment,  whereby  each  man  directs  his 
labour  towards  increasing  the  advantage  and  enjoyment  of 
himself  and  the  other ;  thus  constituting  a  social  union  or 
compact,  the  agreement  being :  "  I  will  labour  and  produce  for 
you,  if  you  will  labour  and  produce  for  me," — an  exchange  of 
commodities  being  the  result.  A  most  important  element  of 
the  indispensable  course  of  action  thus  described,  is  required 
to  be  especially  noticed  and  remembered.  It  is,  that  the 
interest  of  A,  the  one  party,  is  placed  in  the  keeping  of  B, 
the  other  party;  and,  likewise,  that  the  interest  of  B  is 
placed  in  the  keeping  of  A ;  for  the  giving  up,  in  part,  a 
reliance  upon  themselves,  was  induced  not  alone  by  the  in- 
dividual advantage  accruing  from  the  transaction,  but  also  by 
the  TRUST  that  the  one  reposed  in  the  other.  For,  as  both 
parties  possessed  the  power  of  acquiring  that  aliment  or  food 
upon  the  possession  of  which  the  preservation  of  life  de- 
pended, neither  of  them  would  have  relinquished  the  oc- 
cupation of  labouring  for,  or  acquiring,  food,  unless  he  had 
been  assured  that  in  doing  so  he  would  continue  to  hold  the 
power  of  procuring  the  necessary  food ;  though  not  directly 
by  means  of  his  own  labour,  yet  mdirectly  by  means  of  the 
labour  of  another  man.  The  courses  of  labour  here  involved, 
and  the  exchange  of  the  productions  of  labour,  must,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  have  been  accomplished  through  an 
AGREEMENT  between  the  two  parties  concerned  and  connected. 
A  fellowship  and  partnership  must,  in  fact,  have  been  con- 
stituted; the  condition  being,  that  d%ie  labour  should  be 
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employed  by  both  parties  for  procuring  the  commodities 
required^  and  a  due  exchange  of  the  commodities  when  so 
acquired  observed* 

Now,  it  is  apparent,  upon  the  face  of  this  state  of  things, 
that  there  is  the  utmost  necessity  for  the  supervening  in- 
fluence and  power  of  a  tnoral  law  of  action.  If  the  condition 
of  man  had  been  ordained  to  be,  and  to  continue,  merely 
such  as  that  of  the  brute  creatures,  each  supplying  his  own 
wants,  aided  only  by  his  instinctive  and  physical  capacity, 
never  entering  into  a  state  of  mutual  assistance  and  compact^ 
no  moral  law  need  supervene ;  but  by  the  very  first  step  that 
is  made  into  a  social  state,  there  is  introduced  the  fieujt  of 
dependence^  a  trust  and  dependence  distinct  from,  and  in 
addition  to,  that  general  dependence  which  we  have  upon 
God  as  the  one  bountiful  and  only  provider  of  all  matter. 

The  dependence,  then,  which  I  have  shown  to  exist  in  a 
state  of  social  intercourse  or  compact,  namely,  that  of  A 
depending  upon  B,  and  B  dq)ending  upon  A,  involves  a 
necessity  for  the  introduction  of  a  moral  law,  which  shall 
influence  or  regulate  the  principle  of  action  —  the  will  or  the 
agency  of  man  —  towards  a  right  use  or  application  of  the 
matter  which  is  subject  to  its  controL  God  having  ordained 
that  all  things,  whether  necessary,  convenient,  or  luxurious^ 
shall  be  procured  by  tiie  sole  instrumentality  of  labour,  aided 
and  improved  by  the  assistance  which  man  may  render  to 
man  by  the  divided  operation  of  labour, — it  must  be  allowed, 
that  to  such  a  development,  appropriation,  and  enjoyment  of 
matter,  the  same  all-wise  and  perfect  Being  would  affix  a 
moral  law  that  should  be  compatible  with  the  attributes  of 
his  own  character,  that  is,  a  just  and  comprehensive  moral 
law,  founded  on  the  love  or  the  sympathetic  affection  of 
creature  for  creature.  To  suppose  otherwise  would  be  to 
infer  that  God  has  ordained  an  imperfect  or  immoral  law  as 
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necesaaxy  to  guide  the  practice  of  man,  which  would  be  ar- 
raigning or  depreciating  his  attribute  of  goodness,  and  placing 
him  in  alliance  with  injustice  and  evil,  or  declaring  him  to 
be  the  creator  and  promoter  of  eviL  The  course  which  my 
argument  must  hereafter  take,  will  be  in  connexion  with  a 
rrvoral  law;  showing,  in  every  instance,  that  good  moral 
action  being  a  cause,  good  physical  state  will  be  the  result ; 
bad  moral  action  a  cause  —  bad  physical  state  an  efiPect.  It 
will  be  evident,  to  every  intelligent  reader,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  a  second  or  paraUel  law,  such  as  the  moral  law, 
into  a  scientific  research,  such  as  that  by  which  the  law  of 
the  development  and  appropriation  of  the  material  kingdom 
is  to  be  investigated  and  explained,  must  form  a  useful  and 
most  valuable  adjunct;  for  whenever  any  matter  arises  which 
is  calculated  to  perplex  or  mislead  the  understanding,  a 
reference  to  the  great  adjunctive  rule  will  be  a  ready  test 
whereby  it  may  be  ascertained  whether  tiie  deduction  or 
conclusion  be  or  be  not  correctly  worked. 

I  think  it  is  desirable  that  I  should  restate  here  those 
points  of  my  argument  which  I  have  already  advanced. 
They  are  as  follows: — Man,  in  his  original  state,  an  active, 
intelligent,  though  destitute,  being.  His  sphere  the  earth; 
its  matter  passive  <Hr  dormant^  though  capable  of  being 
wrought  or  moulded  into  an  infinite  variety  of  forms  adapted 
to  his  use.  Labour,  the  operating  or  active  instrument 
Food,  the  first  thing  required  and  procured,  and  this  ordained 
to  precede  or  be  in  advance.  A  superabundant  acquisition 
or  supply  of  the  first  want,  or  food,  incites  to  a  division,  or 
a  distinct  application,  of  labour,  whereby  a  second  want, 
clothing,  is  supplied,  a  portion  of  whidi  being  proffered  in 
exchange  for  a  portion  of  food,  the  great  princifde  of  value, 
exchange  value,  springs  up,  caused  by  demancL  Thus,  two 
parties,  A  and  B,  are  in  union  with,  or  dependent  on,  one 
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another.  This  dependence  establishes  the  necessity  for,  and 
brings  into  operation,  a  moral  law. 

Such  being  the  state  of  my  case  at  present,  I  will  now 
carry  on  my  argument  a  little  further.  I  will  suppose  that 
observation  and  practice  have  improved  the  knowledge  and 
expertness  of  both  A  and  B ;  the  consequence  is,  that  they 
make  farther  advances  in  their  respective  employments,  and 
acquire  a  still  larger  store.  This  enables  a  third  division  of 
labour  to  be  eflfected  by  means  of  C,  the  offspring  of  A,  who 
labours  separately  for  materials  to  build  a  habitation  with, 
and  in  exchange  for  his  surplus  production  of  rude  timber, 
continues  to  receive  a  portion  of  the  food  acquired  by  his 
parent  A,  and  of  the  clothing  acquired  by  B.  Again,  D,  the 
offspring  of  B,  labours  for  fuel,  and  in  like  manner  is  sup- 
ported in  his  undertaking  by  the  conjoined  demand  made  by 
A,  B,  and  C.  Thus,  there  are  four  distinct  parties.  A,  B,  C, 
and  D,  who  are  working  in  conjimction ;  and  there  are  also 
four  distinct  commodities,  which  are  produced  or  brought 
together  for  exchange ;  each  party  concerned  in  the  labour 
of  acquiring,  deriving  benefit  from  the  employment  of  the 
others  as  well  as  from  his  own  employment. 

Here,  then,  is  shown  to  exist,  though  in  an  infant  state, 
a  community  with  its  stock ;  the  aggregate  of  persons  forming 
the  community,  the  aggregate  of  consumable  or  exchangeable 
productions  forming  the  stock.  Such  are  the  som-ces  of  the 
temporal  well-being  of  mankind ;  and  whether  we  have  to 
regard  them  as  being  two  or  two  millions,  four  or  four  mil- 
lions, eight  or  eight  millions;  or,  indeed,  as  any  number 
whatever,  I  propose  to  show  that  the  great  general  principle, 
that  is,  the  law  of  development,  improvement^  or  progress, 
must,  of  necessity,  be  and  continue  the  same. 

The  inference  deducible  from  the  matter  of  fact  which  I 
have  now  advanced,  is,  that  in  order  to  insure  the  physical 
well-being  of  a  community,  it  is  necessary  that  stock  should 
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be  constantly  increased ;  and,  also,  that  the  increase  should 
be  adequate  to  an  ascertidned  degree  or  proportion.  This 
degree  is  indicated  by  another,  and  that  is,  the  degree  of  the 
increase  of  the  people  who  are  to  be  maintained  by  means  of 
this  stock.  The  object,  therefore,  which  every  reasoner  on  the 
science  of  Social  and  Political  Economy  has  to  keep  in  view 
is  this  —  that  Stock  or  Capital,  as  compared  with  Population, 
be  not  permitted  to  decline  to  a  lower  proportionate  amount ; 
but  that  the  increase  of  the  one  be  kept,  at  the  leaaty  equal 
to  the  increase  of  the  other.  The  subject,  therefore,  as  I 
have  stated  on  a  preceding  occasion,  resolves  itself  into  a 
law  of  comparative  proportionate  increase  or  progression. 

There  can  be  no  diflference  of  opinion,  then,  respecting  the  ob- 
ject that  is  to  be  attained,  which  is,  that  the  aggregate  of  stock 
or  capital  be  kept  in  advance  of  the  aggregate  of  population 
which  is  to  be  sustained  by  it.  Thus,  let  the  stock  or  capital 
of  a  commimity  be  represented  by  the  number  1000,  and 
the  population  of  the  same  commimity  be  represented  by  the 
same  number.  Now,  if  population  be  increased  to  1200  and 
the  stock  or  capital  be  increased  to  1100  only,  the  propor- 
tion is  changed,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  state  of  the  com- 
munity must  be  deteriorated  thereby ;  for  it  will  be  obvious, 
that  one  of  two  things  must  happen  in  this  case  —  either 
some  of  the  community  must  be  left  altogether  imsupported, 
or,  if  supported,  they  must  derive  the  means  of  support  by 
participating  in  the  possession,  that  is,  encroaching  on  the 
enjoyments,  of  other  members ;  but  in  either  case,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  community  wiU  have  sustained  detriment.  The 
object  to  which  we  have  to  direct  our  attention,  having  been 
thus  demonstrated,  the  matter  for  deliberation  and  decision 
will  be,  a  discovery  and  explanation  of  the  way  or  means  by 
which  the  object  is  to  be  attained. 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  in  the  foundation  of  the  argu- 
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xuent  which  I  have  abready  constructed,  I  have  admitted  no 
other  principle  of  change  excepting  that  which  arises  from 
conjunction  or  coaction  —  all  the  four  parties  concerned  giving 
and  receiving  an  equal  measure  of  benefit.  Thus,  while  in 
the  four  divisions  of  employment  or  of  labour  which  I  have 
adopted,  there  is  diversity  of  operation,  yet,  there  is  unity  of 
object  and  of  principle,  the  result  being  moral  and  physical 
support  and  agreement,  or  harmony.  I  shall  have  to  show, 
as  I  proceed,  that  however  extensively  or  numerously  the 
division  and  subdivision  of  employment,  or  matter  of  diver- 
sity, be  carried  on,  yet  it  is  essential  for  the  attainment  of  the 
declared  object,  which  is  the  maintenance  and  benefit  of  all, 
that  the  unity  of  principle  be  preserved  throughout 

At  this  early  stage  of  my  argument  I  will,  in  an  especial 
manner,  direct  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  the  most  impor- 
tant feature  which  inheres  in  the  whole  subject.  It  is  the 
connexion  or  dependence  which  is  ordained,  under  the  law 
of  the  Creator,  to  subsist  between  man  and  man,  and  between 
men  and  men,  in  a  social  or  imited  state*  It  is  this  close  and 
indispensable  connexion  which  may  be  called  the  vital  prin- 
dple  of  all  societies  of  men  or  nations.  It  is  by  fulfilling  this 
principle  in  its  integrity  that  the  well-being  of  a  community 
can  alone  be  insured,  for  it  is  by  a  compliance  with  this  law  of 
imion,  or  mutual  and  general  support — ordaining  just  courses 
of  labour  and  just  courses  of  exchange  —  that  matter,  or  pro- 
ductions from  the  earth,  become  so  arranged  or  distributed 
as  to  sustain  human  life.  It  is  here  that  we  are  enabled  to 
discern  the  great  principle  involving  a  law  of  neighbourship, 
which  is  required  to  be  observed  in  all  the  operations  of 
labour,  in  the  exchange  of  the  productions  of  laboiur,  in  all 
buying  and  selling,  in  producing  and  consuming.  By  this 
law,  it  is  shown  to  us  that  the  original  nature  and  destiny  of 
man  having  been  exalted  far  above  the  nature  and  destiny  of 
brute  creatures,  the  fitness  of  man  for  occupying  and  enjoying 
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a  high  station,  his  aptitude  for  fulfilling  an  exalted  destiny,  are 
to  be  determined  by  the  willingness  which  is  evinced  by  him 
to  regard  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-creatures  in  general ;  by  his 
desire  to  hold  his  own  enjoyments,  and  his  own  advantages,  in 
conjunction  with  the  enjoyments,  and  advantages,  of  all  those 
fellow-creatures  with  whom  he  is  connected. 

By  the  law  or  the  rule  of  exchange  of  the  productions  of 
labour  which  I  have  adduced  and  exemplified,  we  derive  a 
knowledge  of  the  course  by  which  all  property  in  a  state  of 
society  is  formed  or  constituted,  and  of  the  social  duty  which 
is  attached  to  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  property.  It 
is  shown  that  properly  cannot  be  formed  by  the  act  of  pro- 
ducing, or  by  the  fact  of  production,  simply  or  alone.  It  is 
shown  that  the  influence  of  the  law  of  demand,  which  can 
arise  alone  firom  the  act  of  a  second  person — ^thus  constituting 
a  connexion  or  an  association  of  interests  —  is  indispensably 
necessary  for  imparting  value,  or  the  power  of  realising  ex- 
change, to  every  commodity ;  so  that  this  important  truth 
must  be  discerned  and  acknowledged,  namely,  the  rights  of 
man  in  a  state  of  society  are  relative,  not  absolute;  they  are 
of  a  general,  not  of  an  individual  character ;  social,  not  selfish. 

It  excites  astonishment  that  the  great  moral  and  social  law 
to  which  I  have  adverted,  should  have  remained  almost  wholly 
unnoticed,  and  when  noticed,  entirely  disregarded  in  their 
reasonings,  and  unapplied,  by  those  men  who  have  undertaken 
to  write  on  the  science  of  Social  and  Political  Economy. 
It  is,  indeed,  true  that  he  who  is  esteemed  the  founder  of  the 
science,  I  mean  Adam  Smith,  has,  in  his  work,  **  The  Wealth 
of  Nations,"  made  a  partial  allusion  to  the  moral  features  of 
the  subject,  but  his  mind  appears  to  have  been  so  little  im- 
pressed by  the  natural  connexion  which  is  ordained  to  subsist 
between  the  moral  attributes  of  man  and  the  working  out  his 
physical  condition,  that  he  treated  the  highest  characteristic 
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of  the  subject  in  a  manner  at  once  insignificant  and  mislead* 
ing.  The  notice  of  the  great  branch  of  the  subject  of  which 
I  am  now  treating,  occurs,  as  I  have  before  shown,  in  the 
first  book  of  his  work,  and  where  he  was  imder  the  necessity, 
as  I  have  now  been,  of  dealing  with  the  rudimentary  or  most 
simple  elements  of  the  science.  The  passage  I  allude  to  is 
as  follows :  —  **  This  division  of  labour,  from  which  so  many 
advantages  are  derived,  is  not  originally  the  effect  of  any 
human  wisdom  which  foresees  and  intends  that  general  opu* 
lence  to  which  it  gives  occasion.  It  is  the  necessary,  though 
very  slow  and  gradual,  consequence  of  a  certain  propensity  in 
human  nature  which  has  in  view  no  such  extensive  utility ; 
the  propensity  to  truck,  barter,  and  exchange  one  thing  for 
another." 

"  Whether  this  propensity  be  one  of  those  original  prin- 
ciples in  human  nature,  of  which  no  further  account  can  be 
given ;  or  whether,  as  seems  more  probable,  it  be  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  faculties  of  reason  and  speech,  it 
belongs  not  to  our  present  subject  to  inquire.  It  is  common 
to  all  men,  and  to  be  found  in  no  other  race  of  animals,  which 
seem  to  know  neither  this  nor  any  other  species  of  contracts* 
Two  greyhounds,  in  running  down  the  same  hare,  have  some- 
times the  appearance  of  acting  in  some  sort  of  concert.  Each 
turns  her  towards  his  companion,  or  endeavours  to  intercept 
her  when  his  companion  turns  her  towards  himself.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  eflfect  of  any  contract,  but  of  the  acci- 
dental concmrence  of  their  passions  in  the  same  object  at 
that  particular  time.  Nobody  ever  saw  a  dog  make  a  fair 
and  deliberate  exchange  of  one  bone  for  another  with  another 
dog.  Nobody  ever  saw  one  animal,  by  its  gestures  and 
naturcd  cries,  signify  to  another,  this  is  mine,  that  yours ;  I 
am  willing  to  give  this  for  that"  * 

By  the  passage  which  I  have  now  quoted,  the  reader  will  see 

♦  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  by  Adam  Smith,  book  1,  ch.  ii. 
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that  the  chief  founder  of  our  modem  system  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy had  acquired  so  little  insight  into  the  highest  or  moral 
branch  of  his  subject,  that  he  dismissed  it  from  his  mind, 
having  given  to  it  only  the  covering  of  a  very  insignificant 
observation;  for,  on  commenting  on  the  principle  of  action 
by  which  man  should  be  induced  to  act  on  entering  with  his 
fellow-man  upon  a  system  of  united  labour,  involving  the 
formation  of  contracts,  and  the  courses  of  labour  and  the  ex- 
changes of  the  productions  of  labomr,  by  which  all  the  ma- 
terials of  the  earth  are  to  be  made  to  conduce  to  the  sus- 
tenance and  welfare  of  man,  which  principle  embraces  the 
philosophy  of  society,  —  its  commencing  and  continuing  phi- 
losophy,— he  has  treated  it  wholly  as  a  matter  of  uncertainty 
and  doubt  Seferring  to  the  propensity  which  man  exhibits 
to  truck,  barter,  and  exchange  one  thing  for  another,  he 
says :  — "  Whether  this  propensity  be  one  of  those  original 
principles  in  human  nature,  of  which  no  further  accoimt 
can  be  given ;  or  whether,  as  seems  most  probable,  it  be  the 
necessary  consequence  of  reason  and  speech,  it  belongs  not 
to  our  present  subject  to  inquire."  Having  delivered  this 
weak  and  evasive  opinion  and  judgment,  he  assumed  that 
it  was  correct  and  lawful  to  proceed  on  the  treatment  of 
his  subject,  notwithstanding  he  had  cut  off  from  it,  and 
discarded  from  his  own  consideration  of  it,  the  highest  and 
noblest  characteristic  and  obligation  which  his  subject  in- 
volved ;  the  obligation  being  such,  that,  had  he  been  able  to 
receive  it  rightly,  to  understand  it,  and  to  apply  it,  would 
have  imparted  to  him  power  sufficient  to  have  raised  him 
above  the  influence  of  those  fatal  errors  by  which  he  has 
given  to  the  world  a  destructive  principle  and  a  false  system. 
If  the  reader  wiH  examine  carefully  the  remainder  of  the 
chapter  from  which  I  have  made  the  extract,  he  will  discern 
still  more  clearly  how  the  writer  has  introduced  into  the  very 
foimdation  of  his  system  the  awful  and  destructive  error* 
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Having  failed  to  acquire,  as  he  himself  has  admitted,  a  know- 
ledge of  a  law  of  right  actioTly  of  true  social  principle^  he 
has  proceeded  to  assume  that  all  human  association,  —  all 
division  and  subdivision  of  labour,  —  all  exchange  of  com- 
modities— are  to  be  influenced  and  determined  solely  by  that 
utility  or  convenience  which  each  man  may  discern  as  likely 
to  accrue  to  himself.  Thus  he  has  attempted  to  make  self- 
love  the  source  of  social  law.  He  has  substituted  individual 
acquisition  and  aggrandisement  for  general  utility  and  sus- 
tainment  He  has  extinguished  justness  in  the  character  of 
man,  and  justice  in  the  actions  and  transactions  of  men.  He 
has  introduced  the  principle  of  confusion  in  place  of  the 
principle  of  order.  He  has  rejected  universal  law,  or  just 
action,  and  has  adopted  in  its  place  free  action,  or  universal 
selfishness ;  and  then,  in  proceeding  on  the  development  of 
his  system,  he  has  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  bad  character 
of  his  principle,  by  bestowing  upon  it  the  great  general  title 
«  UtiUty." 

Now,  in  order  to  know  that  of  which  true  moridity  con- 
sists, it  is  necessary  to  know,  in  the  first  place,  the  true  cha- 
racter of  the  law  of  our  social  existence ;  for  morality,  being 
will  and  action  in  conformity  with  that  which  is  right  —  and 
all  will  and  action  that  is  contrary  to  right  being  immoral  — 
so  it  is  indispensable  that  a  knowledge  and  a  recognition  of 
that  which  is  just  and  right  should  precede  that  action  the 
realisation  of  which  is  morality. 

It  is  not  a  matter  which  is  calculated  to  excite  surprise, 
that  in  all  human  reasoning  on  the  subject  of  morals,  and 
in  every  hiunanly-constructed  system  of  social  action  and 
duties,  the  foundation  of  morals  has  not  been  laid  down,  for 
a  knowledge  has  not  been  acquired  of  that  of  which  morality 
really  consists;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  explain  and  to 
demonstrate  that  which  is  not  discovered  and  understood. 
It  is  the  absence  of  the  all-important  light>  issuing  from  & 
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knowledge  of  moral  law,  to  which  I  have  now  adverted,  that 
has  caused  the  constructors  of  our  modern  system  of  Social 
and  Political  Economy  to  introduce  into  their  works  con- 
trariant  arguments,  or  arguments  which  are  destructive  the 
one  of  the  other. 

On  directing  attention  to  that  early  stage  of  man's  ex- 
istence and  action  upon  earth  which  I  have  now  adduced  and 
explained,  it  will  be  found  very  desirable  and  useful  to  con- 
sider carefully  the  principle  of  freedom,  or  free  agency,  which 
is  involved  in  it.  By  viewing  closely  the  facts  of  the  case,  as 
I  have  adduced  and  arranged  them,  together  with  the  effects 
resulting  from  them,  we  discern  that  the  privilege,  posses- 
sion, and  exercise  of  freedom,  are  indispensable  for  enabling 
man  to  hold  a  place  amidst  a  superior  order  of  creatures ;  or 
an  order,  which  being  endowed  with  a  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual constitution,  enjoyed,  in  connection  with  the  high 
privil^e  of  freedom,  use  all  faculties,  and  opportunities  of 
action,  for  right  or  just  purposes.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  if 
the  privilege  of  freedom  was  not  possessed,  fitness  for  living 
with  a  superior  order  of  creatiures  could  not  be  established  or 
constituted ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  privil^e  of 
freedom  is  abused  by  assent  being  withheld  from,  and  oppo- 
sition offered  to,  that  law  which  is  necessary  to  be  observed 
for  realising  the  right  and  required  social  courses,  unfitness 
for  living  with  the  superior  order  of  features  is  proved. 
As,  then,  title  for  the  enjoyment  of  true  and  just  union  and 
communion  cannot  be  constituted  or  exist,  unless  the  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  be  held  and  exercised,  so  title  for  it  is 
wholly  destroyed  by  that  abuse  of  freedom,  or  adoption  and 
use  of  free  action,  which  is  evinced  by  an  unlawful  applica- 
tion of  facidties,  power,  and  means,  and  the  improper  use  of 
opportunities. 

It  is  at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,  that  we  are  necessarily 
brought  to  a  consideration  of  the  essential  character  of  vnll 
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or  choice.  Without  freedom,  will  or  choice  could  not  possess 
a  character  derivable  in  any  degree  from  the  being  who  ex- 
hibits desire,  adopts  will,  and  exercises  choice.  If  will  and 
choice  were  wholly  impelled  by  a  preceding  positive  and 
irresistible  causCy  powevy  or  necessity,  and  so  deprived  of 
freedom,  then  will  and  choice  eventuating  in  action,  would 
be  the  will  and  choice,  together  with  the  action,  of  that  active 
and  influencing  power  of  will  by  which  it  was  thus  con- 
strained to  will,  to  choose,  and  to  act.  It  would  then  con- 
stitute passive,  necessitated,  unintelligent,  and  irresponsible 
instrumentality  and  action;  not  active,  intelligent,  trust- 
worthy, and  acountable  agency. 

I  have  sustained,  in  this  chapter,  the  exposition  of  that 
great  though  simple  principle,  which,  being  the  right  main- 
spring of  human  action,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  acqui- 
sition of  property,  and  with  which  all  property  ever  has 
been,  and  ever  must  be,  connected.  Out  of  this  principle  or 
law,  issue  that  by  which  cdone,  in  the  first  place,  the  con- 
junction of,  and,  in  the  next  place,  the  conservation  of, 
human  interests  can  be  insured.  The  principle  arises  out  of 
the  great  feet,  that  it  is  a  primary  and  also  an  everlasting 
ordinance  in  the  providence  of  Q-od,  that  man  shall  derive  all 
the  materials  with  which  the  earth  abounds,  and  with  the 
appropriation  of  which  he  is  intrusted,  by  means  of  his  labour. 
Hence,  it  arises,  that  the  law,  or  the  social  application  and 
courses  of  labour,  are  to  be  looked  to  and  regarded  before  the 
advantages  that  are  oflfered  to  us  by  territorial  productiveness 
or  by  new;  acquisitions.  That  is,  we  are  bound  by  a  solemn 
moral  obligation,  and  irreversible  law,  to  regard  the  interest 
and  welfare  of  those  who  labour,  or  are  united  with  us  by 
works  of  labour,  before  we  propose  or  attempt  to  increase  our 
material  advantages  and  enjoyments ;  or,  what  we  call,  de- 
velop the  matter  of  the  world  in  those  different  parts  of  the 
world,  —  those  varied  soils  and  climates  where  the  desired 
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matter  exists.  We  are  bound,  under  the  natural  constitution 
of  things,  to  discover,  develop,  and  apply  the  matter  of  the 
earth  justly  or  socially y  not  selfishly.  For  he  who  has  cre- 
ated, has  created  diffusively  or  distributively.  Had  he  not 
done  so,  he  would  not  have  been  adjust  and  sustaining  Creator. 

He  who  studies  the  subject  carefully,  will  discern  the  true 
and  complete  character  of  the  obligation  involved.  The  obli- 
gation comprises  several  parts  or  duties.  In  the  first  place, 
it  involves  the  fact  of  relative  action,  the  dependence  of  one 
man  upon  the  exertions  of  another  man,  and  the  equal  de- 
pendence of  the  other  man  upon  him.  Mutuality  of  labour, 
mutuality  in  the  exchange  of  the  productions  of  labour,  — 
hence  trust  and  dependence.  It  involves,  next,  the  fact  that 
parties  apply  their  labour  duly,  so  as  to  be  able  to  present 
the  required  exchangeable  commodity  the  one  to  the  other ; 
for  he,  who  will  not  work  or  apply  his  faculty  of  labour,  and 
that  too  in  a  due  or  required  degree,  must  not  expect  to 
enjoy  or  to  eat,  to  partake  of  the  fruit  of  another  man's 
labour;  for  labour  is  the  first  and  essential  condition  con- 
nected with  possession  and  enjoyment. 

The  first  premiss,  or  the  foundation-matter,  which  I  have 
laid  down,  has  to  be  brought  into  comparison  and  contrast 
with  that  assumed  premiss  and  foundation  which  has  been 
advanced  by  the  writers  of  the  school  of  free  action,  or  the 
prevailing  school  of  Political  Economists. 

To  discover  the  absence  of  all  solid  substance,  or  the 
hollowness  of  which  the  assumed  foundation  of  the  Political 
Economy  of  schoolmen  consists,  the  reader  has  only  to  examine 
again,  with  due  care,  the  words  which  I  have  before  quoted 
from  «  The  Wealth  of  Nations,"  and  by  which  words  the 
Author  of  that  elaborate  work  has  declared  his  inability  to 
discover,  or  to  construct^  a  solid  and  true  premiss,  or  a  sound 
foundation  on  which  to  commence  the  rearing  of  his  social 
structure. 
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On  hayiDg  to  treat  of  the  first  premiss^  or  the  fotindatioii 
on  which  the  structure  of  human  association  must^  in  the 
natural  constitution  of  things,  have  been  reared ;  and  having 
to  make  reference  to  the  propensity  originally  exhibited  by 
man  to  enter  upon  a  division  of  labour^  and  an  exchange  of 
the  productions  of  labour,  and  so  to  derive  and  also  to  confer 
benefit,  the  words  used,  as  before  quoted,  are  as  follow:  — 
*^  Whether  the  propensity  be  one  of  those  origincd  principles 
in  human  nature  of  which  no  further  account  can  be  given ; 
or,  whether,  as  seems  more  probable,  it  be  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  faculties  of  reason  and  speech,  it  belongs  not 
to  our  present  subject  to  inquire," 

Now,  instead  of  treating  this  great  and  most  important 
part  of  the  subject,  which  is  that  of  the  social  principle  in- 
volved in  united  labour,  and  in  the  united  exchange  of  the 
productions  of  labour,  in  the  unbecoming  and  impotent 
manner  here  resorted  to,  which  is  that  of  evading  the  task  of 
considering,  investigating,  and  proving,  by  adopting  the  de- 
claration, that  the  principle  is  one  of  those  original  principles 
in  human  nature,  of  which  no  further  account  can  be  given 
than  that  of  merely  declaring  it  to  be  a  fieu^ ;  and,  moreover, 
that  it  is  a  principle  into  the  character  of  which  **  it  belongs 
not  to  his  present  subject  to  inquire, — ^  I  maintain  that  the 
writer  was  under  a  most  solemn  obligation  to  have  exerted 
all  his  intellectual  strength  towards  a  discovery  of  the  truth 
and  character  of  this  proposition;  and,  failing  in  his  at- 
tempt to  discover  and  explain,  he  was  under  another  obli- 
gation, equally  imperative  and  solemn,  which  was  that  of 
abstaining  from  writing  on  the  subject^  and  so  of  with- 
holding from  the  world  all  reasoning  upon  it,  until  he  had 
acquired,  by  more  diligent  study,  the  ability  to  show  the 
truth,  the  powerful  and  enduring  character,  of  the  social 
principle  here  involved.  This  latter  course,  unhappily,  he 
did  not  adopt;  but  another  course  he  did,  unhappily,  adopt. 
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If  he  could  not  discover  and  show  truth,  —  spiritual  and 
moral  truth,  —  the  source  of  human  elevation,  —  he  could, 
and  that  with  facility,  propound  error,  and  commend  and 
recommend  human  degradation.  This  was  done  hy  him,  by 
assimilating  and  connecting  the  faculties  and  actions  of  mem 
with  the  faculties  and  courses  incidental  in  common  animal 
life.  The  chapter  from  which  I  have  selected  the  passage 
consists,  almost  wholly,  of  an  attempt  to  persuade  men  that 
the  animal  instincts  by  which  they  are  incited,  and  by  which 
they  ought  to  be  incited,  are  the  same  in  kind  and  in 
character  as  those  by  which  the  dog  and  other  animals  are 
instinctively  incited. 

Again :  —  I  maintain  that  neither  Adam  Smith,  David 
Hume,  Dugald  Stewart,  Bentham,  Ricardo,  M*Culloch,  nor 
the  whole  school  of  modem  Political  Economists,  have  had 
any  foundation  for  the  declaration  that  no  further  account 
can  be  given  than  that  poor,  miserable,  and  erroneous  account 
which  they  have  given,  of  the  principle  under  which  man 
originally  entered  upon,  and  continued,  mutual  and  general 
association,  or  united  labour,  and  an  exchange  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  labour  so  directed  and  united.  If,  instead  of 
suppressing  and  rejecting  all  the  evidence  contained  in  that 
Book,  in  which  the  Divine  will,  law,  government,  and  truth, 
are  revealed,  and  religion  commimicated,  these  writers  had 
jrielded  themselves  to  a  faithful  acceptation  of  the  evidence, 
doctrines,  law,  and  principles,  there  contained,  they  would 
have  discovered  that  the  main  social  principle  now  under 
consideration,  and  which  Adam  Smith,  in  his  eagerness  to 
assume  a  false  hypothesis,  or  a  first  premiss  that  would  suit 
the  unjust  desires  of  men  in  general,  was  induced  to  throw 
into  the  dark  region  of  doubt,  and  so  to  stifle, — is  in  that  Book 
substantially  and  clearly  delivered,  and  its  sustaining  and 
enduring  character  upheld  and  confirmed  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  the  revealed  instruction  and  truth. 
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The  founder  of  our  modern  and  prevailing  system  of  Po- 
litical Economy  was  constrained,  by  the  character  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  which  he  had  undertaken  to  treat,  to  introduce 
upon  his  discussion-table  the  very  commencement  that  was 
made  by  human  labour  on  the  sphere  of  the  earth,  involving 
the  issuing  courses  by  which  it  was  ordained  that  man  should 
acquire  his  means  of  living,  and  by  which  he  shoidd  improve 
these  means,  and  make  a  steady  advancement  in  the  appli- 
cation of  his  labour.  The  very  first  proposition  of  the  holy 
vmtings  involves  the  same  subject-matter.  By  a  little  —  yes 
a  very  \iti\e— faithful  consideration  and  interpretation  of  the 
matter  there  communicated,  we  may  discern  that  the  terrible 
rebellion  which  man  committed  against  his  Creator's  law — 
that  law  involving  the  beneficial  disposition  or  just  economy  of 
all  things  —was  that  of  rejecting  the  established  and  delivered 
la/u)  of  appropriation  and  enjoyment, — a  law  enjoining  on  the 
free  and  intrusted  actor,  abstinence,  self-denial,  self-sacrifice, 
in  order  that  selfishness,  self-love,  or  covetousness  and  lust, 
the  destroying  spirit  and  power,  might  be  excluded,  and  those 
social  courses  fulfilled  which  are  just  and  right.  Unhappily 
for  themselves  and  for  their  posterity,  our  first  parents  re- 
solved not  only  on  holding,  but  on  enjoying,  all  the  things  of 
the  earth  freely,  that  is,  to  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  and 
power  to  which  they  could  attain ;  or,  simply  in  accordance 
with  the  desires,  individual  desires  felt  for  these  things,  and 
the  opportunities  that  might  be  presented  of  acquiring  them ; 
and  so  obedience  to  law  was  rejected,  and  the  adoption  of  de- 
sire, pleasure,  and  lust,  or  action  and  enjoyment  imqualified 
by  sacrifice  or  duty,  that  is,  not  involving  the  interest  and 
wel&re  of  another  creature,  being  preferred  and  accepted, 
the  truth,  goodness,  or  just  economy,  of  the  sphere  of  action 
and  enjoyment  were  deserted  and  abandoned.  The  matter 
of  the  world  was  seen  then,  as  it  is  seen  now,  to  be  beautiftd. 
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captivating)  most  enjoyable.  The  actors  on  the  sphere  per- 
mitted themselves  to  be  enticed  and  influenced  by  what  they 
saw,  and  so  to  be  led  by  sight  They  resolved  on  disregard- 
ing and  rejecting  the  solemn  warning  that  had  been  given 
them  against  adopting  their  own  knowledge  as  a  law ;  and 
with  it  the  injunction  of  abstinence,  —  abstinence  involving 
the  rule  of  moderate,  duty-fraught^  and  salutary  action.  They 
preferred  free  appropriation,  fkbb  enjoyment,  —  that  love  of 
all  the  material  things,  and  that  eager  acquisition  of  them, 
which  amounted  to  lust  It  is  this  identical  bad  principle, 
together  with  its  bad  issuing  courses,  that  our  school  of 
modem  Political  Economists  advocate,  and  place  before  the 
eyes  and  minds  of  men,  as  the  true  principle  and  course. 
They  appeal  to,  and  call  forth,  self-love,  affixing  their  sanc- 
tion to  its  operation.  Thus  they  put  self-gratification,  or 
pleasure,  in  the  place  of  social  action  or  duty. 

It  is  a  custom,  commonly  adopted,  to  raise  an  objection 
against,  and  to  prevent,  every  attempt  to  connect  religious 
truth  with  the  subject  imder  consideration.  It  is  thought,  and 
asserted,  that  the  principles  of  social  action  now  under  dis- 
cussion, are  so  obscurely  alluded  to  and  explained  in  the  holy 
writings,  that  sufficient  light  cannot  be  derived  from  them 
for  affording  a  solution  of  the  great  problem.  It  is  objected 
also,  that  such  is  the  disturbed,  confused,  and  distracted  state 
in  which  men  have  placed  religious  truth;  that  so  many 
himian  parties,  all  antagonistic  of  each  other,  are  raised  re- 
specting it ;  that  so  much  acrimony  of  feeling  is  entertained 
on  the  subject  of  religion ;  that  it  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  impolitic  and  unwise  to  attempt  to  form  a  junction  of 
the  two  subjects. 

Now,  what  is  proved  by  all  this  ?  Anything  touching  the 
subject?  Nol  nothing.  Respecting  the  first  objection,  or 
that   of  the   obscure  character   of  the  holy   writings,   this 
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Tanishes  before  those  who  desibe  to  see  and  acknowledge 
principle  or  general  truth.  But,  "  none  are  so  blind  as  they 
who  won*t  see."  Bespecting  the  second  objection,  there  is 
proved  by  it  the  vast  amount  of  infidelity  that  prevails,  and 
which  is  called  by  the  sacred  name  of  religion.  But  nothing 
whatever  is  proved  by  it  that  aflfects  the  subject  itself. 

In  conformity  with  the  objections  now  noticed,  it  will  be 
declared,  that  the  introduction  of  the  moral  law  within  the 
science  of  Political  Economy,  will  not  meet  with  general  ap- 
probation and  assent^  because  by  it  there  is  shown  and  pre- 
scribed to  free  agents  the  manner  in  which  they  ought  to  use 
the  freedom,  the  faculties,  the  power,  and  the  opportunities 
with  which  they  are  entrustedL 

As  I  have  before  remarked,  to  exclude  all  that  due  and  cor- 
rect treatment  of  the  subject  which  the  introduction  of  the 
high  and  noble  moral  law  involves,  has  been,  unhappily, 
the  common  inclination  evinced  by  writers  on  Political 
Economy.  Hence  has  arisen  the  defective  character  of  the 
evidence  that  has  been  adduced  by  them ;  the  weakness  and 
the  incongruiiy  that  pervade  the  whole  chain  of  their  reason- 
ing, or,  as  it  ought  to  be  called —  their  mere  sciolistic  at- 
tempts at  reasoning ;  the  confused,  confusing,  contradictory, 
and  £Edse  and  pernicious  results  at  which  they  have  arrived. 
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View  of  the  subject  corroborated  by  Locke's  treatment  of  it.  —  This  great 
writer  is  shown  to  have  discerned  and  advanced  the  primary  material 
proposition  regarding  the  power  and  operation  of  labour ;  hut  not  to  have 
discerned  the  true  principle  or  cause  of  value  involved  in  the  exchange 
of  productions.  —  Loche  refers  to  a  passage  of  Hooker* s  in  which  this 
writer,  in  his  worh  on  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity^  makes  an  important  aUu* 
sion  to  the  True  Social  Principle.  —  Aggregate  value,  and  not  aggr^ate 
production,  the  main  characteristic  of  the  science. 

By  the  simple  elementary  matter  which  I  have  adduced, 
arranged,  and  explained,  comprehending,  as  it  does,  the 
causes  in  which  all  property,  —  property  within  a  sphere 
of  society,  —  or  matter  possessing  exchangeable  value, — 
must  have  originated,  and  from  which  it  must  ever  continue 
to  be  derived,  it  is  shown  that  the  true  or  essential  character 
of  value  or  property  is  not  to  be  acquired  or  constituted 
without  the  combination  of  moral  with  material  agency. 

The  important  characteristic  which  is  thus  manifested  in 
the  social  acquisitions  of  man,  arises  from  that  special  agency 
with  which  the  constitution  of  man  is  invested  by  its  Creator, 
and  by  which  his  condition  on  earth  is  ever  to  be  surrounded ; 
for  the  nature  of  man,  instead  of  being  only  or  simply  that  of 
animal  instinct,  and,  as  such,  confined  to  the  low  and  narrow 
sphere  of  his  individual  corporeal  wants  and  enjoyments,  is 
made  communicative,  sympathetic,  cooperative,  and  distribu- 
tive. By  the  expansive  social  principle  thus  made  inherent 
in  his  constitution,  he  is  induced  to  unite  his  own  efforts 
and  interests  with  the  efforts  and  interests  of  other  individuals 
like  himself,  and  so  to  form  a  combination  of  effort  and  a 
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community  of  interest ;  this  course  of  united  feeling  and 
action  being  fraught  with  most  beneficial  consequences. 

But,  fraught  as  this  union  of  labour  and  of  interest  is 
with  convenience  and  advantage^  it  is  fraught  also  with  im- 
portant and  imseverable  obligations ;  for,  by  it,  a  solemn  en- 
gagement of  working  one  for  another  has  been  entered  into, 
the  eflfect  of  which  engagement  is,  that  the  proceeds  of  this 
working,  or  the  property  acquired  by  it,  are  to  be  accounted 
for,  by  each  acquirer,  to  the  party  or  parties  for  whom  it  was 
acquired;  one  portion  only  being  held  for  the  enjoyment  of 
him  by  whose  labour  it  was  acquired.  So  that  the  producer 
of  a  commodity  under  that  compact  which  the  constitution  of 
human  society  necessarily  involves,  has  not  an  absolute  right 
of  appropriation  of  the  matter  produced  by  himself;  he  has 
only  an  absolute  right  over  that  part  or  fraction  of  it  which 
is  applicable  to  his  own  consumption  and  which,  from  the 
first,  was  reserved  by  him  for  that  purpose.  It  is  this  peculiar 
characteristic,  which,  lying  at  the  root  of  all  social  construc- 
tion, imparting  vitality  to  all  its  elements,  and  being  inherent 
in  the  constitution  of  all  property,  is  designed  for  operating 
most  importantly  on  the  condition  and  interests  of  man.  It 
is  a  characteristic,  the  discovery  of  which,  though  very  nearly 
approached  by  some  writers  who  have  undertaken  to  treat 
minutely  as  well  as  systematically  on  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  social  organisation  of  man,  has  not  been 
attained  by  them. 

As  the  writers  to  whom  I  allude,  are  held  deservedly  in 
high  estimation,  it  will  be  interesting  and  important  to  show 
the  extent  to  which  their  concurrence  goes  in  the  reasoning 
which  I  have  employed,  and  in  the  doctrine  which  I  have 
educed  by  it.  This  being  shown,  it  will  be  an  easy  course  for 
the  reader  to  compare  the  premises  laid  down  by  these  writers 
with  the  premises  laid  down  by  me,  and  when  these  premises 
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or  foundations  shall  have  been  found  to  possess  an  analogous 
constitution,  then  to  advance  from  them  onwards,  through  ii^- 
ductions,  to  the  great  general  conclusion  which  I  have  to 
establish.  The  writer  whose  evidence  I  will  adduce  firsts  in 
corroboration  of  that  which  I  have  advanced,  is  Locke. 
This  ingenious  and  profound ->  writer,  in  his  treatise  on 
civil  government,  has  reasoned  minutely  on  the  elementary 
principles  applicable  to  the  appropriation  by  man  of  the 
matter  which  the  world  contains,  which  appropriation  he  de- 
nominates "  property."  His  doctrine  is  laid  down  as  follows: — 
"Whether  we  consider  natural  reason,  which  tells  us,  that 
men,  being  bom,  have  a  right  to  their  preservation,  and  con- 
sequently to  meat  and  drink,  and  such  other  things  a^  nature 
affords  for  their  subsistence ;  or  Bevelation,  which  gives  us  an 
account  of  those  grants  God  made  of  the  world  to  Adam 
and  to  Noah  and  his  sons,  'tis  very  clear  that  God,  as  King 
David  says,  has  given  the  ea/rth  to  the  children  of  men ; 
given  it  to  mankind  in  common.  But  this  being  supposed, 
it  seems  to  some  a  very  great  difficulty,  how  any  one  should 
ever  come  to  have  a  property  in  anything.  I  will  not  con- 
tent myself  to  answer,  that  if  it  be  difficult  to  make  out  pro- 
perty, upon  a  supposition  that  God  gave  the  world  to  Adam 
and  his  posterity  in  common ;  it  is  impossible  that  any  man, 
but  one  xmiversy  monarch,  should  have  any  property,  upon 
a  supposition  that  God  gave  the  world  to  Adam  and  his  heirs 
in  succession,  exclusive  of  all  the  rest  of  his  posterity.  But 
I  shall  endeavour  to  show  him,  men  might  come  to  have  a 
property  in  several  parts  of  that  which  God  gave  to  mankind 
in  common,  and  that  without  any  express  compact  of  all  the 
commoners." 

"  God,  who  hath  given  the  world  to  men  in  common,  hath 
also  given  them  reason  to  make  use  of  it  to  the  best  advantage 
of  life  and  convenience.     The  earth,  and  all  that  is  therein, 
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is  giv^i  to  men  for  the  support  and  comfort  of  their  being* 
And^  though  all  the  fruits  it  naturally  produces,  and  beasts 
it  feeds,  belong  to  mankind  in  common,  as  they  are  pro- 
duced by  the  spontaneous  hand  of  nature ;  and  nobody  has, 
originally,  a  private  dominion,  exclusive  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, in  any  of  them,  as  they  are  thus  in  their  natural  state ; 
yet  being  given  for  the  use  of  man,  there  must,  of  necessity 
be  a  means  to  appropriate  therriy  some  way  or  other,  before 
they  can  be  of  any  use,  or  at  all  beneficial,  to  any  particular 
man.  The  fruit  or  venison  which  nourishes  the  wild  Indian, 
who  knows  no  inclosure,  and  is  still  a  tenant  in  common, 
must  be  his,  and  so  his,  Le.^  a  part  of  him,  that  another 
can  no  longer  have  any  right  to  it,  before  it  can  do  any  good 
for  the  support  of  his  life." 

^'Though  the  earth  and  all  inferior  creatures  be  common 
to  all  men,  yet  every  man  has  a  property  in  his  own  person ; 
this  nobody  has  any  right  to  but  himself.  The  labour  of 
his  body,  and  the  work  of  his  hands,  we  may  say,  are  properly 
his.  Whatsoever  then  he  removes  out  of  the  state  that 
nature  hath  provided  and  left  in  it,  he  hath  mixed  his  labour 
with,  and  joined  to  it  something  that  is  his  own,  and  thereby 
makes  it  his  property.  It  being  by  him  removed  from  the 
common  state  nature  hath  placed  it  in,  it  hath  by  this  labour 
something  annexed  to  it  that  excludes  the  cbmmon  right  of 
other  men.  For  this  labour  being  the  unquestionable 
property  of  the  labourer,  no  man  but  he  can  have  a  right  to 
what  that  is  once  joined  to,  at  leasts  where  there  is  enough, 
and  as  good,  left  in  common  for  others." 

"  He  that  is  nourished  by  the  acorns  he  picked  up  under 
an  oak,  or  the  apples  he  gathered  from  the  trees  in  the  wood, 
has  certainly  appropriated  them  to  himselt  Nobody  can 
deny  but  the  nourishment  is  his.  I  ask,  then,  when  did 
they  begin  to  be  his  ?    When  he  digested  ?    Or  when  he  eat  ? 
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Or  when  he  boiled  ?  Or  when  he  brought  them  home  ?  Or 
when  he  picked  them  up  ?  And  'tis  plain,  if  the  first 
gathering  made  them  not  his,  nothing  else  could.  That 
labov/r  put  a  distinction  between  them  and  common ;  that 
added  something  to  them  more  than  nature,  the  common 
mother  of  all,  had  done,  and  so  they  became  his  private 
right.  And  will  any  one  say,  he  had  no  right  to  those  acorns 
or  apples  he  thus  appropriated,  because  he  had  not  the  con- 
sent of  all  mankind  to  make  them  his :  was  it  a  robbery  thus 
to  assume  to  himself  what  belonged  to  all  in  common  ?  If 
such  a  consent  as  that  was  necessary,  man  had  starved,  not- 
withstanding the  plenty  God  had  given  him.  We  see  in 
commoTia,  which  remain  so  by  compact,  that  'tis  the  taking 
any  part  of  what  is  common,  and  removing  it  out  of  the  state 
nature  leaves  it  in,  which  begi/na  the  property ,  without  which 
the  common  is  of  no  use.  And  the  taking  of  this  or  that 
part  does  not  depend  on  the  express  consent  of  all  the  com- 
moners. Thus  the  grass  my  horse  has  bit,  the  turfs  my 
servant  has  cut,  and  the  ore  I  have  digged  in  any  place, 
where  I  have  a  right  to  them  in  common  with  others,  become 
my  property,  without  the  assignation  or  consent  of  anybody. 
The  labour  that  was  mine,  removing  them  out  of  that  com- 
mon state  they  were  in,  hath  fixed  my  property  in  them." 

'^  Nor  is  it  so  strange,  as,  perhaps,  before  consideration  it 
may  appear,  that  the  property  of  labour  should  be  able  to 
overbalance  the  commimity  of  land.  For  'tis  labour,  in- 
deed, that  puts  the  difference  of  value  on  everything;  and 
let  any  one  consider  what  the  difference  is  between  an  acre 
of  land  planted  with  tobacco  or  sugar,  sown  with  wheat  or 
barley ;  and  an  acre  of  the  same  land  lying  in  common  with- 
out any  husbandry  upon  it,  and  he  will  find  that  the  im- 
provement of  labour  Tnakea  the  far  greater  part  of  the  value. 
I  think  it  will  be  but  a  very  modest  computation  to  say,  that 
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of  the  prodvxste  of  the  earth  useful  to  the  life  of  man,  nine- 
tenths  are  the  effects  of  labour;  nay,  if  we  will  rightly  esti- 
mate things  as  they  come  to  our  use,  and  cast  up  the  several 
expenses  about  them,  what  in  them  is  purely  owing  to  Tiatwrey 
and  what  to  labour,  we  shall  find  that  in  most  of  them 
ninety-nine  himdredths  are  wholly  to  be  put  on  the  account 
of  labour/* 

*^  There  cannot  be  a  clearer  demonstration  of  anything,  than 
several  nations  of  the  America/ns  are  of  this,  who  are  rich  in 
land,  and  poor  in  all  the  comforts  of  life,  whom  nature 
having  furnished  as  liberally  as  any  other  people  with  the 
materials  of  plenty,  that  is,  a  fruitful  soil,  apt  to  produce  in 
abundance,  what  might  serve  for  food,  raiment,  and  delight; 
yet,  for  want  of  vmprovmg  it  by  labour,  have  not  one- 
hundredth  part  of  the  conv-eniences  we  enjoy;  and  a  king  of 
a  large  and  fruitful  territory  there,  feeds,  lodges,  and  is  clad 
worse  than  a  day-labourer  in  ETiglandJ* 

**  To  make  this  a  little  clearer,  let  us  but  trace  some  of 
the  ordinary  provisions  of  life  through  their  several  pro- 
gresses before  they  come  to  our  use,  and  see  how  much  they 
receive  their  value  from  human  industry.  Bread,  wine, 
and  cloth,  are  things  of  daily  use  and  great  plenty ;  yet,  not- 
withstanding, acorns,  water,  and  leaves  or  skins,  must  be  our 
bread,  drink,  and  clothing,  did  not  labour  furnish  us  with 
these  more  useful  commodities.  For  whatever  bread  is  more 
worth  than  acorns,  wine  than  water,  and  cloth  or  silk  than 
leaves,  skins  or  moss,  that  is  wholly  owing  to  labour  and 
industry.  The  one  of  these  being  the  food  and  raiment 
which  unassisted  nature  furnishes  us  with;  the  other  pro- 
visions which  our  industry  and  pains  prepare  for  us,  which 
how  much  they  exceed  the  other  in  value,  when  any  one 
hath  computed,  he  will  then  see,  how  much  labour  maJces 
the  far  greatest  part  of  the  value  of  things  we  enjoy  in  this 
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world ;  and  the  ground  that  produces  the  materials  is  scarce 
to  be  reckoned  on  as  any,  or,  at  most,  but  a  very  small  part 
of  it ;  so  little,  that  even  amongst  us,  land  that  is  left  wholly 
to  nature,  that  hath  no  improvement  of  pasturage,  tillage,  or 
planting,  is  called,  as,  indeed,  it  is,  waste ;  and  we  shall  find 
the  benefit  of  it  amount  to  little  more  than  nothing/ 

**  This  shows  how  much  numbers  of  men  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  largeness  of  dominions;  and  that  the  increase  of 
lands,  and  the  right  of  employing  them,  is  the  great  art  of 
government ;  and  that  prince,  who  shall  be  so  wise  and  god- 
like, as  by  established  laws  of  liberty  to  secure  protection 
and  encouragement  to  the  honest  industry  of  mankind, 
against  the  oppression  of  power  and  narrowness  of  party,  will 
quickly  be  too  hard  for  his  neighbours ;  but  this,  by-the-by, 
to  return  to  the  argument  in  hand.'' 

"  An  acre  of  land  that  bears  here  twenty  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  another  in  America^  which  with  the  same  husbandry 
would  do  the  like,  are,  without  doubt,  of  the  same  natural 
intrinsic  value ;  but  yet  the  benefit  mankind  receives  from 
one  in  a  year  is  worth  5f.,  and,  from  the  other,  possibly  not 
worth  a  penny,  if  all  the  profit  an  Indian  received  from  it 
were  to  be  valued  and  sold  here;  at  least,  I  may  truly  say, 
not  one-thousandth.  Tis  labour,  then,  which  pats  the  greatest 
part  of  value  upon  land,  without  which  it  would  be  scarcely 
worth  anything ;  'tis  to  that  we  owe  the  greatest  part  of  all  its 
useful  products ;  for  all  that  the  straw,  bran,  bread  of  that 
acre  of  wheat,  is  more  worth  than  the  product  of  an  acre  of 
as  good  land  which  is  waste,  is  all  the  effect  of  labour.  For 
'tis  not  barely  the  ploughman's  pains,  the  reaper's  and 
thrasher's  toils,  and  the  baker's  sweaty  is  to  be  counted  into 
the  bread  we  eat;  the  labour  of  those  who  broke  the  oxen, 
who  digged  and  wrought  the  iron  and  stones,  who  felled  and 
framed  the  timber  employed  about  the  plough,  mill,  oxen. 
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or  any  other  utensils,  which  are  a  vast  number  requisite  to 
this  com,  from  its  being  seed  to  be  sown  to  its  being  made 
bread,  must  all  be  charged  on  the  account  of  labour,  and 
received  as  an  effect  of  that;  nature  and  the  earth  furnished 
only  the  almost  worthless  materials  as  in  themselves.  Twould 
be  a  strange  catalogue  of  things  that  mduatry  provided  wnd 
made  use  of,  about  every  loaf  of  bread,  before  it  came  to 
our  use,  if  we  could  trace  them ;  iron,  wood,  leather,  bark, 
timber,  stone,  bricks,  coals,  Ivme,  doth,  dyeing,  d/rugs,  pitch, 
tar,  masts,  ropes,  and  all  the  materials  made  use  of  in  the 
ship,  that  brought  any  of  the  commodities  made  use  of  by 
any  of  the  workmen,  to  any  part  of  the  work,  all  which  it 
would  be  almost  impossible,  at  least  too  long,  to  reckon  up." 

"  From  all  which  it  is  evident,  that  though  the  things  of 
nature  are  given  in  common,  yet  man  being  master  of  him- 
self, and  proprietor  of  his  own  person,  and  the  actions  or 
labour  of  U,  had  still  in  himself  the  great  foundation  of 
property;  and  that  which  made  up  the  great  part  of  what 
he  applied  to  the  support  or  comfort  of  his  being,  when  in- 
vention and  arts  had  improved  the  conveniences  of  life, 
was  perfectly  his  own,  and  did  not  belong  in  common  to 
others."* 

Such  is  the  close  and  ingenious  method  of  reasoniug  em- 
ployed by  this  profound  investigator  and  thinker,  in  order  to 
establish  a  necessary  primary  proposition,  which  is,  the  right 
inseparably  annexed  to  the  condition  of  man  of  appropriating 
by  labour  the  materials  which  abound  in  the  sphere  of  his 
habitation,  which  right,  if  it  were  not  conceded  and  exercised, 
the  presence  of  man  upon  earth  would  be  a  mere  nullity, 
a  contradiction  of  creation ;  for  it  would  exhibit  life  given,  but 
no  means  of  sustaining  life  provided.     But,  then,  this  primary 

*  Locke,  on  Civil  Government,  eh.  v. 
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proposition,  so  well  founded  and  so  securely  fortified  by 
Locke,  establishing,  as  it  does,  the  right  of  appropriating  the 
materials  of  nature  by  the  instrumentality  of  labour,  and  so 
constituting  and  producing  property,  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  simple  support  of  individual  life.  This  primary  pro- 
position involves  the  simple  course  by  which  a  man  feeds, 
clothes,  lodges,  and  delights  hvmsdf;  it  comprehends  this, 
but  it  comprehends  no  more  than  this.  The  writer  having 
advanced  so  far,  so  successfully,  should  have  advanced  further. 
Emerging  from  the  primary  or  simple,  he  should  have  en- 
tered upon  the  construction  of  the  secondary  or  compound, 
proposition.  Having,  by  a  course  of  reasoning  on  the  natural 
materials  before  him,  established  the  right  of  man  to  appro- 
priate by  his  labour  the  matter  which  the  earth  contains, 
which  is  the  first  proposition  necessary  to  be  established ;  he 
should,  in  the  next  place,  have  entered  upon  the  construction 
of  the  expanded  or  enlarged  proposition,  involving  a  imion 
of  labour,  and  a  conjunction  of  interests,  arising  from  an 
agreement  to  exchange  commodities  when  they  shall  have 
been  procured  by  the  instrumentality  of  labour ;  for  this  con- 
stitutes the  fundamental  premises  from  which  all  social  inter- 
ests are  derived.  If  he  had  kept  his  attention  directed  to  the 
course  attendant  on  the  interchange  of  commodities  or  the 
working  of  the  division  of  labour,  he  would  have  discerned 
that  he  had  not  interpreted  rightly  the  cauae  of  vcdue^  for 
that  value,  in  the  great  sense  in  which  it  obtains  in  all 
societies  of  men,  cannot  be  imparted  by  labour  aUme ;  that 
it  can  be  imparted  only  under  the  action  of  a  conjunction  of 
labou/r,  that  is,  by  the  operation  of  the  law  of  demand,  or 
the  &ct  of  taking  in  exchange  the  surplus  productions  of 
labour,  that  portion  of  production  which  he  who  has  laboured 
for  it,  and  procured  it,  does  not  require  for  his  own  use  or 
consumption.     It  is  by  this  secondary  and  compound  pro- 
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position  that  the  whole  truth  of  social  science^  connected  with 
the  physical  condition  and  enjoyments  of  man^  is  first  opened 
to  us,  to  be  expanded  afterwards  through  a  consecutive  series 
of  illimitable  amount^  comprehending  the  whole  range  of 
human  dealing;  the  aggregate  capital  of  individuals  and 
nations. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  Locke  was  not  induced  to 
advance  into  the  secondary  proposition  in  which  a  reasoner 
on  the  condition  of  man  becomes  necessarily  involved,  or  the 
great  social  course  of  action,  to  which  I  have  just  alluded, 
where  he  would  have  discovered  that  moral  and  material 
agency  are  indispensably  blended,  and  that  without  such  co- 
operative agency  value  cannot  be  constituted.  This  pause 
and  deficiency  on  the  part  of  Locke  are  the  more  remarkable, 
inasmuch  as  in  the  very  treatise  from  which  I  have  quoted, 
he  has  referred  to  an  argument  by  Hooker,  where  the  prin- 
ciple of  moral  obligation,  arising  out  of  the  union  of  man 
with  man,  is  forcibly  stated.  The  passage  of  Hooker^s  is  as 
follows : —  "  The  like  natural  inducement  hath  brought  men 
to  know  that  it  is  their  duty  no  less  to  love  others  than 
themselves.  For  seeing  these  things  that  are  equal  must 
needs  all  have  one  measure,  if  I  cannot  but  wish  to  excuse 
all  good,  even  as  much  at  every  man's  hand  as  any  man  can 
wish  for  unto  his  own  soul,  how  should  I  look  to  have  any 
part  of  my  desire  herein  satisfied  unless  myself  be  careful  to 
satisfy  the  like  desire  which  is  undoubtedly  in  other  men,  we 
all  being  of  one  and  the  same  nature  ?  To  have  anything 
offered  them  repugnant  to  this  desire,  must  needs,  in. all 
respects,  grieve  them  as  much  as  me ;  so  that,  if  I  do  harm,  I 
must  look  to  suffer,  there  being  no  reason  that  others  should 
show  greater  measure  of  love  to  me,  than  they  have  by  me 
showed  unto  them.  My  desire,  therefore,  to  be  loved  of  my 
equals  in  nature,  as  much  as  possible  may  be,  imposeth  upon 
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me  a  natural  duty  of  bearing  to  themward  the  like  affection. 
From  which  relation  of  equality  between  ourselves,  and  them 
that  are  as  ourselves,  what  several  rules  and  causes  natural 
reason  hath  drawn  for  direction  of  life  no  man  is  ignorant ; 
as  namely,  that  because  we  would  take  no  harm  we  must, 
therefore,  do  none."  * 

If  Locke  had  permitted  his  mind  to  dwell  with  more  es- 
pecial power  than  he  appears  to  have  done,  on  the  beautiful 
matter  thus  contributed  by  Hooker,  and  to  which  his  observa- 
tion was  directed,  and  to  have  applied  it  to  the  subject  then 
under  his  consideration,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
acquired  such  an  increased  perception  of  the  highest  range  of 
truth,  as  would  have  enabled  his  powerful  mind  to  have 
elucidated  fully  the  subject;  for  he  could  not  have  failed  to 
have  discerned  how  that  by  the  all-pervading,  irreversible,  and 
everlasting  law  of  the  Creator,  it  is  ordained,  that  all  the 
material  developments  and  appropriations  of  man  shall  be 
made  in  subordination  of  moral  agency  —  bad  following  bad 
— good  following  good. 

The  great  and  all-essential  feature  of  social  commercial 
science,  on  which  I  am  now  dilating, — which  is,  that  valuer 
or  essential  capital,  is  formed  by  the  principle  that  is  ob- 
served in  the  exchange  of  productions,  and  not  by  the 
qiutntUy  of  production  that  may  be  educed  by  the  industry 
and  ability  of  man  from  the  materials  of  the  earth,  —  was 
equally  undiscerned  by  Adam  Smith  as  it  was  by  Locke. 
The  inquiring  reader  may  ascertain  this  by  an  examination 
of  the  second  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  "  The  Wealth  of 
Nations."  The  error  there  admitted  led  the  writer  to  adopt 
general  or  aggregate  production  as  the  end  to  be  pursued, 
in  place  of  general  or  aggregate  val/ue. 

*  Hooker*0  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  book  I,  sect.  8. 
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Another  modem  writer  — a  disciple^  too,  of  the  sdiool  of 
Adam  Smith  —  to  whose  work  I  have  ahready  referred,  dis- 
cerned the  particular  principle  of  which  I  am  now  treating  ; 
but  although  he  discerned  it,  he  failed  to  place  it  rightly  and 
to  preserve  it.  I  allude  to  Mr.  M*Culloch,  who,  in  the  in- 
troductory chapter  of  his  work  on  the  Principles  of  Political 
Economy,  has  maintained  rightly,  and  most  importantly,  that 
the  science  may  be  denominated  *^  The  Science  of  Values.^ 

It  is,  then,  at  this  early  or  rudimentary  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, now  under  discussion,  that  a  most  important  difference 
arises  in  the  treatment  of  the  science,  first  as  regards  the 
principle  which  has  to  be  discerned,  introduced,  and  estab- 
lished ;  and  next  as  r^ards  the  system  which  has  to  be  con- 
structed upon  the  principle.  At  this  early  stage  it  is  that  I 
have  to  separate  from  the  company  of  the  modem  school  of 
writers  on  Political  Economy,  and  to  pursue  courses  that 
have  a  very  different  character  and  direction  firom  the  courses 
adopted  by  them.  Adam  Smith,  and  his  school  of  reasoners, 
though  frequently  adducing  evidence  against  it,  and  arguing 
against  it,  yet  have  adopted  the  free  and  competitive  course 
of  action  and  of  commerce,  a  course  from  which  aU  law  — 
all  rule  —  all  degree  and  proportions  —  and,  in  fact,  all  that 
by  which  alone  definition  can  be  worked,  or  correct  demonstra- 
tion made,  is  omitted.  As  I  have  shown,  the  founder  of  the 
science  has  declared  that  he  could  not  discover  the  first 
premiss  of  his  subject  —  and  so,  fiedling  to  lay  a  solid  founda- 
tion, he  has  raised  his  building  upon  an  unsound  founda- 
tion. * 

The  course  which  I  shall  have  to  pursue  is  that  of  showing 
the  law  of  due  degree  or  proportions,  a  course  by  which  the 
free  actor  will  have  a  just  rule  or  law  of  advancement  and 
progress,  laid  down  and  applied  to  his  action.  The  new 
element  and  feature  whicli  I  have  to  introduce  within  the 
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field  of  the  science,  is,  then,  the  Law  of  Proportions —  Definite 
Proportions. 

Two  immense  issues  are  thus  involved  by  the  working  of 
the  antagonistic  principles  just  referred  to.  The  reader  keep- 
ing constcmtly  and  steadily  under  his  observation  the  object 
for  which  we  all  agree  to  argue,  which  is,  the  creation  and 
distribution  of  the  largest  amount  of  vcUvs  or  capital,  and 
marking  well  the  character  of  the  moral  agency  employed,  as 
well  as  the  material  results  educed,  will  have  to  observe,  ex- 
amine, compare,  and  consider  deeply  and  comprehensively, 
and  then  to  choose  on  which  side  he  will  enlist. 
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CHAP.IV* 

The  competitive  principle  of  commerce  examined,  —  It  it  shown  to  be 
adverse  to  the  prosperity  qf  nations,  and  destructive  of  the  general  interests 
of  mankind. 

Haying  shown,  in  the  preceding  chapters,  that  the  true  and 
solid  foundation  of  a  system  of  human  commerce  and  asso- 
ciation rests  upon  a  principle  of  general  and  mutual  co-opera- 
tion, support)  and  trust,  arising  out  of  the  fact  that  all  things 
required  for  the  maintenance  or  consumption  of  man  are  or- 
dained to  be  procured  by  labour,  and  an  exchange  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  labour,  — I  now  proceed  to  show  that  confliction  of 
interests,  or  those  courses  of  labour  and  of  commerce  that  are 
especially  embraced  by  the  competitive  principle,  cannot  be 
admitted  without  introducing  injustice,  or  moral  evil,  and  a 
derangement  and  diminution  of  stock  or  capital  which  entail 
physical  eviL 

In  order  to  prove  this,  I  will  assume  that  the  four  parties 
already  adduced  have  increased  their  number  to  ten,  and  the 
fruit  of  their  labour,  or  their  productions,  to  the  number 
ten  likewise ;  and  that  they  are  exchanging  all  these  acquired 
commodities  mutually  and  beneficially,  upon  the  principle 
of  united  labour  and  exchange  already  explained.  Thus, 
there  will  be  ten  families  forming  a  community,  and  ten 
kinds  of  commodities  forming  their  stock  or  capital,  by  means 
of  which  they  are  maintained. 

The  ten  parties  being  in  the  state  which  I  have  now  sup- 
posed, I  will  assume,  also,  that  the  members  of  the  party  D, 
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in  search  after  their  conunodity  fuel,  discover  that  they  can, 
in  addition  to  the  commodity  fuel,  procure  also  the  commodity 
suited  for  building,  and  that,  too,  of  a  better  and  more  enticing 
quality  than  is  supplied  by  C;  and,  that  they  devote  that 
portion  of  their  labour  which  need  not  be  directed  to  the  pro- 
curing fuel,  to  the  procuring  the  commodity  adapted  for 
building  a  habitation :  so  that,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  they 
are  enabled  to  procure  this  in  addition  to  fuel,  and  which 
being  thus  in  their  possession  they  offer  it  in  exchange. 

Now,  it  is  evident,  that  the  state  of  things  thus  brought 
about  is  calculated  to  be,  in  the  greatest  degree,  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  C,  for  if  the  fects  of  exchange  be  realised, 
it  must  happen  as  follows :  —  A  ceases  to  demand,  that  is,  he 
rejects  the  commodity  or  building  material  supplied  by  C, 
transferring  his  demand  to  D,  for  the  superior  commodity 
supplied  by  him,  and  delivers  in  exchange  the  superabundant 
food  which  before  was  ordained  as  the  share  of  C,  and  which 
was  absolutely,  and  imder  compact,  procured  for  the  consump- 
tion of  C ;  B  pursues  the  same  course  as  A,  by  rejecting  the 
commodity  of  C,  and  withholding  from  him  that  which  he 
had  procured  for  him,  and  instead  of  giving  it  to  him,  gives 
it  to  D ;  the  same  occurs  with  E,  and  likewise  with  all  the 
others.  D,  therefore,  and  those  with  him,  will  have  doubled 
their  acquisitions ;  but  by  so  doing  they  will  have  consigned 
C,  and  those  connected  vrith  him,  to  a  state  of  destitution. 

In  thus  tracing  out  the  result  of  a  wrong  principle  of  pro- 
duction, and  of  demand  likewise,  I  have  inferred,  that  all  the 
members  of  the  commimity,  with  the  exception  of  those 
forming  the  party  C,  have  sustained  no  injury ;  that  is,  I  have 
inferred,  that  the  party  D,  the  producers  of  the  new  com- 
modity, have  taken  in  exchange,  or  made  a  demand  for,  every 
portion  of  the  various  other  commodities  which  have  been 
withheld  from  the  party  C,  or  which  they  have  been  made 
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unable  to  demand ;  but^  in  a  more  adya&ced  state  of  soeiefy, 
the  effect  of  a  transaction  issuing  firom  the  same  principle 
would  be  greatly  extended,  aasd  the  injurj  enhanced,  as  it 
would  not  be  confined  to  those  representing  the  party  of  C, 
but  would  be  extended  to  many  o^evs,  by  reason  of  the 
demand  for  their  commodities  having  become  deranged  or 
having  ceased  in  a  degree.  The  derangement,  therefore^ 
would  be  general,  whereas  I  have  now  sii^posed  it  to  be 
merely  partial  I  shall  have  opportunities  of  proving  thia 
hereafter,  by  more  enlarged  examples.  I  will  do  this,  although 
I  am  aware,  that  to  persons  whose  nnnds  are  able  to  deal 
with  the  consideration  of  pririciples,  so  as  to  comprehend 
their  influence  and  operation,  such  exemplification  would  not 
be  necessaxy. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  in  objection  to  -the  line  of  argu- 
ment which  I  have  now  advanced,  that  the  entire  matter  of 
nature  hmxg  open  and  available,  G  may  go  back  to  his  for- 
mer state ;  oxd  that  he,  and  those  composing  his  fsmaily,  can, 
by  directing  their  labour  to  the  producing  another  commodity, 
soon  regain  their  lost  advantage  and  station.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  such  an  argum^it  in  objection  is  futile. 

The  question,  and  the  only  question,  is,  whether  such 
a  state  of  things  as  that  which  I  have  adduced,  be,  as  r^ards 
Hie  community,  a  progressive  or  a  retrogressive  step.  It  haa 
been  admitted,  that  the  tendency  of  population  being  towards 
a  constant  increase  of  its  species,  a  constant  increase  of 
mesms,  stock,  or  capital  is  required  for  sustaining  it,  and  to  be 
kept  in  advance  of  it.  Here,  then,  C  and  his  fcimily  are 
deprived  of  their  means  of  support,  and  cast  back  into 
their  original  destitute  condition,  their  labour  having  been 
employed  and  their  time  parsed  in  procuring  an  article  which 
they  knew,  by  jprevioua  compact  with  others^  to  be  in  d^ 
mand,  and  so  to  be  valuable.    Another  commodity  is  sttft- 
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$bvtvied  in  the  place  of  theirs,  and  other  parties  of  the  com- 
mttnity  receive  that-  which  in  right  should  be  possessed  by 
them.  The  inference  respecting  the  deserted  or  injured  party 
is,  tiiat  by  such  a  course  of  action  as  that  which  I  have  in- 
stanced they  must  perish ;  for,  it  having  been  shown  that  the 
means  must  precede,  and,  also,  that  a  limited  time  only  can  be 
allowed  for  providing  these  means,  and  that  that  time,  in 
the  case  now  instanced,  has  passed,  so,  with  the  Mlure  of  the 
means,  the  power  of  sustaining  life  must  &il  also.  I  con- 
tend, however,  that  my  argument  would  be  equally  valid,  if  I 
should  abandon  the  extreme  range  of  my  proposition*  It  is 
suflScient  that  I  substantiate  the  fact  of  retrogression  or  de- 
rangement, showing  the  main  cause  wherefrom  destitution  or 
poverty  arises,  notwithstanding  this  state  be  not  followed  by 
death  as  an  effect  of  it. 

I  will  now  argue  the  question  upon  the  principle  of  right 
or  justice.  It  nmst  be  remembered,  that  the  power  possessed 
by  each  party  of  acquiring  and  enjoying  those  commodities 
which  were  not  produced  by  themselves,  but  by  their  fellow- 
workers,  did  not  originate  with  themselves.  It  has  been 
shown  that,  although  A  bestowed  his  labour  upon  procuring 
food,  and  thus  acquired  a  property  in  the  fund  or  stock  of 
food,  yet  that  B  did  the  same  thing  too,  the  natural  fund 
being  open  equally  and  freely  to  both ;  and  the  superabundance 
acquired  by  A  was  useless  or  valueless  to  him  imder  that  con- 
dition of  superabundance,  and  must  have  remained  so  if  B 
had  not  consented  to  quit  the  occupation,  and  to  direct  his 
labour  in  another  channeL  Thus,  the  value  of  A's  com- 
modity arose  out  of  the  act  of  B,  and  the  value  of  B's  com- 
modity arose  out  of  the  act  of  A,  by  reason  of  the  operation 
of  the  law  of  demand,  and  so  likewise  with  all  the  parties 
concerned,  or  connected. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  portion  or  property  origi- 
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nally  exchanged  with,  or  demanded  by,  each,  should  be  held 
as  the  property  of  each,  not  as  the  property  of  him  who  has 
merely  laboured  for  it,  or  procured  it ;  but  as  the  property  of 
him  by  whose  act  it  originally  received  the  stamp  of  value, 
and  without  whose  act  it  never  would  have  possessed  value. 

Many  persons  will  feel  inclined  to  advance  against  this 
part  of  my  argument  a  commonly  held,  although,  as  I  con- 
tend, a  very  superficial  and  imfounded,  objection.  It  is,  that 
imder  such  an  arrangement  as  that  contended  for,  the  pro- 
gress of  civilisation  and  improvement  would  be  impeded;  that 
if  the  course  thus  laid  down  had  been  observed,  man  would 
never  have  emerged  from  a  condition  of  barbarism ;  that  wild 
fruits,  roots,  and  other  easily-procured  vegetable  and  animal 
substances  must  have  continued  to  have  forpaed  his  food; 
that  his  clothing  would  have  been  confined  to  the  unprepared 
skins  of  animals;  and  that  his  dwelling-place  must  have  re- 
mained either  the  natural  cavern  or  the  rudely-constructed 
hut;  and  that  the  beautifrd  and  elevating  domain  of  general 
knowledge,  of  art,  science,  and  discovery,  would  never  have 
been  entered. 

Now,  a  very  little  attention  to  the  matter  involved,  and 
to  the  argument,  is  sufficient  for  discerning  the  weak  cha- 
racter of  this  objection.  When  the  law  of  progress  is  com- 
prehended, and  duly  applied  to  social  facts,  it  is  seen  how 
rapidly  man  would  emerge  from  the  state  of  rude  living,  and 
how  quickly  his  condition  would  be  made  to  assume  a  cha- 
racter of  civilisation,  — just  and  salutary  civilisation.  The 
answer  for  every  objection  of  the  kind  noticed,  or  of  any 
other  kind,  is,  that  we  are  arguing  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering and  establishing  the  causes  which  are  ordained  to 
operate  for  the  well-being  of  ALL  mankind.  This  is  the 
agreed  problem  under  construction.  The  primary  object  of 
an  all-wise  and  benevolent  Creator  must  be  the  well-being 
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of  ALL  his  creatures.  The  principle  of  diffusiveness  must  be 
in  accordance  with  his  laws.  The  increase,  or  improvement, 
of  material  things  of  enjoyment  must  be  seconda/ry,  or  an 
issue  of  the  primary.  To  argue  otherwise  would  be  an  at- 
tempt to  reverse  the  just  order  of  things,  by  raising  that 
which  is  material  above  that  which  is  moral  and  spiritual ; 
or  to  assert,  that  the  Creator  would  prefer  that  man  should 
indulge  the  gratification  of  sensual  appetite  than  that  he 
should  revere  and  observe  the  law  of  social  love,  or  conform 
to  the  course  of  just  advancement  and  progress. 

An  objection,  also,  of  the  following  character  will  be  enter- 
tained and  advanced  by  many  persons,  namely,  that  by  the 
course  of  action  prescribed,  there  is  involved  a  restriction,  a 
confinement,  and  a  necessary  diminution,  in  the  exercise  of 
those  admirable  fitculties,  both  of  body  and  of  mind,  with 
which  man  has  been  endowed  by  his  Creator ;  and  that  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  that  there  should  exist  a  necessity  for 
restraining,  withholding,  or  diminishing  the  exercise  of  useful 
and  admirable  faculties. 

Now,  this  objection  will  assume  a  very  popular  character, 
especially  in  an  age  in  which  so  much  reliance  is  placed  on 
the  sedulous  and  active  employment  of  all  human  faculties, 
and  when  so  many  good  effects  are  expected  to  be  educed 
from  the  free,  bold,  and  energetic  exercise  of  these  faculties. 
But  when  the  mind  is  diverted  from  a  superficial,  and  di- 
rected to  a  deep,  searching,  and  comprehensive  investigation 
of  the  great  question,  it  will  perceive  that  there  must  be,  in 
the  essential  constitution  of  things,  a  right  and  due  appli- 
cation of  faculties  and  power;  that  there  is  no  desire,  im- 
pulse, or  faculty  conferred  on  man,  and  exerted  by  him,  that 
is  not,  by  excess,  converted  from  a  good  and  beneficial  use 
and  application  into  a  bad  and  injurious  use  and  application. 
That,  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  a  right  and  co-ordinate 
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application  of  powar  which  servee  to  sustain  and  jH-eserve,  in  be- 
neficial operation^  things  constituted  and  instituted,  and  to  in- 
sure an  increase  or  new  formation  of  things  in  due  order  and 
proportion, — so  there  is  a  wrong  and  mordmate  aj^Ucation  of 
power,  which  serves  to  derange  and  to  diminish  things.  And 
when  the  high,  spiritual,  and  moral  character  which  the  truM 
of  faculties  and  power  in  a  frbe  state  involves,  is  clearly  dis- 
cerned, it  will  be  discerned  also,  as  I  have  already  shown, 
that  it  is  out  of  this  right  use  of  faculties  and  power,  in- 
volving, as  it  necessarily  does,  the  avoidance  of  the  wrong 
use  of  them,  that  the  responsibility  and  the  esseatial  cha- 
racter of  a  superior  creature  arise. 

The  law  of  social  action  and  commercial  dealing  which  I 
have  now  developed  and  explained,  and  which  I  propose  to 
show,  by  an  incontrovertible  process  and  course  of  reasoning,  is 
the  rule  of  action  applicable,  not  alone  to  a  commencing  and 
early  stage  of  human  society,  but  also  to  its  continuing  pro- 
gress, whatever  stage  may  be  arrived  at, —  is  of  a  character  so 
different  from  that  rule  which  is  generally  received  and 
acted  upon ;  the  feelings  and  the  minds  of  people  have  been  so 
greatly  encouraged,  instructed,  and  habituated  to  believe  that 
the  progress  and  prosperity  of  nations  arise  from  imrestrained 
enterprise  and  fr*om  active  and  ardent  competition ;  they  have 
been  so  accustomed  to  attribute  the  numerous  and  admirable 
accomplishments  of  imited  labour  and  skill  to  the  impulse 
which  is  impai-ted  to  human  effort  by  the  spirit  of  rivalry 
and  by  the  excitement  attendant  on  the  hope  of  acquiring 
individual  profit  and  advantage ;  and  so  strong  and  general 
are  the  desire  and  expectation  of  deriving  individual  pleasure 
and  enjoyment  from  these  courses,' — that  the  judgments 
of  most  persons  will  be  staggered  by  the  bare  announcement 
that  that  which  I  have  laid  down  as  the  fouTidaMon  law,  and 
which  I  shall  have  to  maintain  is  the  superstructural  law 
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alflo^  is,  in  &ct,  thb  law,  that  general  law  which  one  and 
all  of  us  are  required  to  acknowledge^  to  revere,  to  study, 
and  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  promote  the  fulfilment  of. 

I  have  treated  particularly,  and  forcibly,  of  this  point 
because  it  is  upon  this  foundation  of  social  law  that  human 
re(q>on8ibiHty  essentially  rests ;  and  because,  also,  it  is  a  point 
which  mai  in  g^ieral  are  not  only  inclined,  but  also  most 
eager,  to  cast  aside,  to  disclaim,  to  oppose,  and  even  to  con- 
demn. 

Knowing,  as  I  have  already  declared,  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
the  first  and  last  importance,  that  all  men  should  know, 
admit,  and  act  upon,  this  law,  I  haye,  therefore,  explained  it 
in  a  manner  as  precise  as  possible ;  and  I  will  endeavour  to 
continue  the  explication  with  as  much  preciseness  as  possible, 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  argumentative  matter 
which  I  shall  have  to  adduce  and  to  arrange. 

On  taking  into  his  consideration  the  great  fundamental 
law  of  social  construction  now  exhibited,  the  reader  miist 
not  permit  himself  to  be  averted  from  it  by  the  notion  that 
the  enforcement  of  an  unattainable  condition  of  perfectness 
as  regards  the  individual  action,  as  well  the  imited  action,  of 
man  in  society,  is  about  to  be  contended  for ;  or,  that  it  is  to 
be  recommended,  that  the  growth  of  communities  shall  be 
stopped  or  impeded  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  conformity. 
That  the  construction  of  a  system  of  general  action  and  com- 
merce to  which  every  member  shall  be  compelled  to  con- 
tribute his  just  proportion  of  labour,  to  assent  to  his  just 
proportion  of  production  and  consumption,  both  as  regards 
quantity  and  kind  of  commodities,  is  to  be  enforced  by 
poeUwe  law. 

However  strict  and  unswerving  from  the  true  and  straight 
course  natural  law  is ;  and  however  impossible  it  is  for  man, 
by  any  effort,  or  by  all  combined  efforts,  to  change,  in  the 
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least  degree,  the  character  and  constitution  of  natural  law, 
or  to  avert  its  issues,  of  whatever  kind  they  may  be,  yet  the 
course  by  which  it  shall  be  undertaken  to  compel  men  in 
general  to  observe,  and  to  conform  to,  that  which  any  man, 
or  any  party  of  men,  shall  declare  and  prescribe  to  be  natural 
law,  may  fairly  be  set  down  as  not  being  within  the  limit 
of  possibility.  To  discover,  and  to  lay  down,  the  true  law 
and  the  precise  course  is  an  imperative  duty;  but  when 
this  has  been  done,  many  will  be  the  deviations  which  men 
will  make  from  a  due  and  faithful  observance  of  it.  Every 
deviation  will  bring  with  it  its  due  sequence  and  conse- 
quence. Then,  every  man  is  placed  under  the  obligation 
of  contributing  his  due  proportion  of  labour,  so  that  the 
fruits  or  the  results  of  labour  may  be  supplied  or  possessed ; 
and,  likewise,  of  avoiding  excessive  indulgence  of  every 
kind.  If  he  is  not  faithful  on  these  points,  the  conse- 
quences are  justly  made,  under  the  natural  law,  to  alight 
firstly  on  the  head  of  the  delinquent;  and,  secondly,  on 
the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member.  By  these  conse- 
quences, the  delinquent  is  powerfully  admonished  of  his 
fault,  and  a  wholesome  constraint  for  improvement  is  put 
upon  him.  He  who  will  not  pursue  the  course  required  for 
constructing  a  foundation  for  himself,  the  power  to  do  so 
being  impeul^ed  to  him,  and  the  necessity  for  doing  so  being 
known  to  him  and  felt  by  him,  has  no  right  to  claim  a 
resting-place  on  the  foimdation  prepared  by  another  man. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  that  this  state  of  things  is  urged 
most  forcibly  on  the  consideration  of  those  who  have  to 
maintain  themselves  by  the  exertion  of  simple  labour,  we 
have  to  see,  and  to  acknowledge,  that  a  large  nupiber  of  men 
in  a  nation  that  is  far  advanced  in  the  possession  of  wealth 
and  civilisation,  not  only  escape  aU  present  penalties  of  these 
social  delinquencies,  but  actually  increase  their  wealth,  and 
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this,  by  their  continued  disregard  of  social  law ;  and  that 
the  eflFects  of  the  social  sinning  of  these  rich  and  powerful 
men  alight,  not  on  their  own  heads,  but  on  the  heads  of  the 
innocent  and  weak,  and  chiefly  on  those  who  have  to  live 
by  their  labour ;  so  that,  as  respects  all  these  important  cir- 
cumstances, it  may  fairly  be  said,  regarding  the  class  of  men 
who  have  to  live  by  the  demand  for  their  labour,  that  "  they 
are  more  sinned  against  than  sinning." 

Individual  or  private  property,  then,  is  an  issue  of  natural 
law.  The  power  of  acquiring  individual  or  private  property, 
of  holding  it,  and  of  determining  the  application  of  it,  ap- 
pends to  the  constitution  of  man  as  a  fbeb  man.  Moreover, 
the  principle  from  which  it  is  derived,  is  essentially  necessary 
and  indispensable  for  trying  and  proving  the  quality  of  each 
individual  constitution  and  character.  The  motives  upon 
which  property  is  sought;  the  means  or  courses  by  which  it 
is  acquired ;  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied ;  and  the  obliga- 
tions connected  with  it;  are  the  points  to  which  the  consider- 
ation of  all  men  has  to  be  directed,  so  that  too  much  at- 
tention and  pains  cannot  be  bestowed  for  the  purpose  of 
attaining  a  full  and  correct  development  of  the  great  subject. 
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CHAP.  V. 

A  new  law  introduced  hUo  (he  eeience  of  Political  Economy :  the  Law  of 
Proportions.  —  The  Cause  of  Value,  or  the  Law  of  the  Creation  of  Wealth 
shown  to  he  determined  by  the  operation  of  the  Principle  of  Proportions, 
—  The  necessity  for  the  operation  of  this  law,  discerned  by  Adam 
Smith,  Malthus,  and  Lochs ;  its  character  not  thoroughly  comprehended 
by  these  vjriters. 

As  the  principle  of  the  <a:eation  of  wealth,  upon  whidi  my 
argument  is  constructed,  is  advanced  as  constituting  the 
foundation  of  the  physical  well-being  of  every  community  of 
people ;  and,  moreover,  as  the  operation  of  this  principle  is 
not  confined  to  the  foundation,  or  merely  the  earlier  stages  of 
social  development,  but  is  the  indispensable  guide  in  all  cir- 
cumstances, however  increased,  numerous,  and  complicated 
these  circumstances  may  become;  — it  is  requisite  that  it  be 
placed  in  the  clearest  light,  and  that  its  operation  be  viewed 
on  all  sides,  so  that  the  general  applicability  of  its  character 
may  be  fully  discerned  and  acknowledged. 

I  will  now,  therefore,  bestow  further  discussion  on  the 
subject-matter  involved.  I  have  shown,  by  my  example  of 
illustration,  the  injurious  eflfects  arising  from  the  supply 
of  commodities  exceeding  the  demvand  for  them.  Now,  by 
this  state  of  facts,  there  is  brought  under  observation  a  great 
and  most  important  laWy  which  is  necessary  for  our  guidance 
in  appropriating  all  those  materials  of  the  earth  which  are 
provided  for  our  use :  this  is  the  law  of  degree  or  proportions. 
Although  this  law  has  been  noticed  by  some  writers,  yet  I 
desire  to  call  attention  to  it  in  a  more  especial  manner, 
because,  I  maintain,  that  in  this  law,  there  is  concentred  the 
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whole  physical  or  material  truth  of  the  great  subject  of  which 
I  am  treating.  I  have  to  maintain,  also,  that  it  is  owing 
to  the  various  writers  on  the  science  of  Political  Economy 
having  n^lectedy  in  laying  down  their  premises,  to  mark 
the  precise  and  important  character  and  operation  of  this 
law,  that  their  attempts  to  elucidate  the  science  have  been 
unavailing;  and  that  their  writings  present  such  a  mixed 
mass  of  that  which  is  fiaJse  with  that  which  is  true ;  and, 
hence,  contradictory  matter,  promiscuously  thrown  together, 
being  the  mere  offshoots  of  ideas,  the  imfounded  ideas  of 
each  writer.  J  now  propose  to  demonstrate  the  controlling 
and  indispensable  agency  of  the  law  of  which  I  am  treat- 
ing. 

It  is  evident  that  production  is  the  object  reqiured,  for, 
without  jNToduction  being  in  existence  or  having  precedence, 
consumption  cannot  be.  With  regard,  then,  to  the  supply  of 
any  production  — whether  it  be  food  or  any  other  commodity 
—  being  in  a  degree  beyond  that  which  one  man  may  re- 
quire for  himself,  I  have  shown  that  sudi  surplus  production 
can  be  made  available,  or  valuable,  only  by  the  presence  of 
something  distinct  from  itself,  that  is,  bt  thb  existence  or 

SUPPLY  of  ANOTHBB    COMMODITY  TO  BE   GIVEN  AND  TO  BE  BE* 

OEIVED  IN  EXCHANGE  FOB  IT.  This  is  the  principle  of  demand. 
Now  I  maintain,  that  to  preserve  regularity  of  motion,  or  a 
continuity  of  just  action,  the  degree  or  measure  of  one  thing 
must  be  equal  with  the  d^ree  or  measure  of  another ;  that 
is,  the  supply  of  one  thing  must  be  equal  with  the  supply  of 
another ;  or,  supply  and  demand  be  in  just  proportions.  To 
show  the  operation  of  this  important  law,  I  will  suppose  the 
supply  of  one  commodity  to  be  represented  by  the  number 
10,  and  the  demand  for  it  to  be  represented  also  by  the  same 
number.  Now,  if  the  supply  be  increased  to  14,  and  the 
demand  to  12  only,  the  proportion  is  changed,  and  hence 
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must  arise  derangement  in  the  value  of  the  thing  supplied ; 
or,  let  the  supply  continue  at  10,  and  let  the  demand  decrease 
to  8 ;  hence,  it  is  evident^  there  will  ensue  the  same  eflTect  as 
before,  springing  from  the  same  cause,  that  is,  occasioned  by 
an  excess  of  supply  over  demand,  or  a  derangement  of  pro- 
portion. As  demand  is  the  regulator  or  sole  cause  of  value, 
so,  by  the  variation  of  its  power,  the  things  subject  to  it 
must  be  aflfected.  Value  being  created  solely  by  demand, 
so  value  is  immade,  decomposed,  diminished,  or  destroyed, 
by  any  variation  or  diminution  of  the  influence,  or  the  cause, 
by  which  it  is  constituted.  By  a  reversal  of  the  process  by 
which  creation  is  ensured,  uncreation  must  ensue. 

If  we  take  a  view  of  the  law  of  proportions,  with  our  minds 
divested  of  the  influence  they  may  have  acquired  by  a  know- 
ledge of  facts  by  experience,—  that  is,  if  we  have  recourse  to 
the  method  of  reasoning  a  j^riori, — it  will  be  evident,  that  it 
must,  of  necessity,  be  the  great  creating  and  regulating  law. 
I  will  show  this  by  that  which  follows.  Thus,  we  may  assert, 
that  whatever  the  number  of  mankind  may  be,  yet  this  number 
is  destined  to  increase.  I  will  suppose,  for  the  purpose  of 
my  argument,  that  the  number  is  small.  Now,  on  this  side, 
then,  we  have  mankind  existing  in  a  small  number ;  yet^  on 
the  other  side,  we  have  the  matter  of  the  world,  as  ordained 
for  the  use  of  man,  existing  in  the  crude  abundance,  suffi- 
cient for  satisfying  the  wants  of  the  greatest  number  that 
can  be  hereafter.  Now,  the  quantity  of  anything  required 
by  the  number  100,  must  diflTer  largely  from  the  quantity  of 
the  same  thing  required  by  the  number  1000.  Thus,  with 
regard  to  the  production,  food  —  there  must  be  a  given 
quantity  required  for  a  given  population;  and  if  this  given 
population  be  1000,  and  the  quantity  of  food  produced  be 
equal  to  the  want  of  1500,  it  is  evident  that  an  error  has 
been  made  on  the  side  of  production,  that  is,  the  law  of 
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degree  or  proportion  has  been  violated.  If  the  Creator  had 
been  so  distrustful  of  the  agency  of  man  as  to  withhold  from 
him  the  use  of  all  matter^  excepting  in  such  measiire  or  degree 
as  was  required  by  his  immediate  want^  the  diffusion  of  this 
being  regulated  or  enforced  according  to  his  own  invariable 
rule,  which  is  that  of  justice,  the  law  of  proportion  would 
not  have  existed  as  applicable  to  the  development  of  things 
by  man ;  but  in  that  case^  all  individual,  as  well  as  general, 
freedom  of  action  and  accountability,  touching  these  things, 
would  have  been  denied  to  man,  and  God  himself  would 
have  been  the  observer  of  the  law  of  proportion. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  advanced,  in  objection  to  this  argument, 
that  if  we  are  to  reason  in  accordance  with  it,  we  must  admit 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  have  our  lands  too  fertile,  our 
harvests  too  abundant,  and  the  boimty  of  God  too  great. 
The  answer  to  this  is  easy  and  simple.  It  is  not  possible  to 
have  the  fruits  of  God's  goodness  too  abundant  for  the  pur- 
poses which  he  sanctions  and  approves,  this  abundance  being 
turned  to  bight  uses ;  but  it  is  possible  that  this  abundance 
may  be  converted  into  a  source  of  injury  by  man.  God  may 
provide  most  bountifully ;  but  if  man,  instigated  by  selfish 
and  wrong  propensities,  chooses  to  disregard  the  interest  and 
welfare  of  his  fellow-creatures  with  whom  he  is  ordained  to 
live  in  social  connexion,  and  to  derange  the  matter  of  pro- 
vision by  an  unjust  method  of  application  or  exchange  — 
exchange  alone  being  the  means  of  diffusing  the  provision  — 
evil  will  result — is  ordained  to  result  —  on  account  of  the 
misappropriation  of  the  bounty  of  God.  The  work  of  God 
being  that  of  creating  or  providing,  he  confers  on  man  ^ the 
great,  though  secondary,  power  of  appropriating ;  but  power, 
if  not  directed  by  right  principle,  is,  in  every  operation,  mis- 
chievous and  destructive ;  hence,  the  increasing  this  power, 
without  a  preceding  rectification  of  the  agency  by  which  it  is 
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set  in  motion,  or  the  adoption  of  the  rigbt  principle  of  nsing 
it)  would  be  adding  force  to  the  dominion  of  evil,  and  so 
fertile  land£^  plentiful  harvests,  and  abundant  prodoctionfi, 
may  be  made  destructive  of  the  interests  of  man. 

I  iibplore  the  reader  to  ponder,  with  the  deepest  considera- 
tion, over  the  great  law  of  degree  or  proportions  which  I 
have  now  introduced  to  his  notice,  because  it  is,  I  maintain, 
that  law  of  the  science  of  Social  and  Political  Economy, — the 
great  general  law  of  human  life  and  action  —  which,  though 
obscurely  discerned  and  partially  admitted  by  the  writers  of 
the  modem  school,  has  not  been  understood  by  them,  but 
which,  when  understood  and  applied,  serves  to  throw  an 
entirely  new  light  on  the  subject,  and  to  dissipate  the  whole 
of  that  fatal  darkness  by  which  the  science  has  been  over- 
spread and  confused. 

It  is  this  great  law  of  proportions  that  the  careM  and 
diligent  investigator  of  nature  finds  to  be  present  with  him  in 
whatever  department  of  her  kingdom  it  may  be  in  whidi  he 
undertakes  to  labour.  Thus,  if  the  scientific  chemist,  by  the 
method  of  analysis,  is  engaged  on  decomposing  a  perfectly- 
formed  compound  substance,  he  finds,  by  the  separation  of 
part  from  part  —  of  element  from  element  —  that  the  law  of 
proportions  is  the  presiding  rule  by  which  the  perfect  char- 
acter of  the  composition  is  imparted.  And,  if  again,  he 
proceeds  to  construct,  by  the  method  of  synthesis,  he  finds, 
by  experiment)  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  arrive  at  a 
correct  result  —  to  form  the  perfect  compound  substance 
desired  —  if  he  has  not  conformed,  in  the  strictest  manner, 
to  the  requirements  of  this  law.  Thus  the  diligent  inquire* 
into  the  courses  of  nature  finds  the  great  law  of  proportions 
to  be  in  operation  in  air,  in  water,  in  combustion,  in  form, 
in  figure,  in  colour,  in  the  due  operation  of  heat  and  of  cold, 
or  of  all  temperature ;  so  universal,  indeed,  is  the  presence 
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aod  cboracter  of  this  law  of  proportions,  established  as  it  has 
been  so  fully  within  the  region  of  human  science  by  Dalton's 
discovery  and  explanation  of  the  Atomic  Theory,  that 
wherever  it  may  be  that  we  make  advancement,  or  successful 
discovery,  within  the  illimitable  region  of  nature,  there  we 
find  the  law  of  proportions  to  be  the  presiding  regulator. 

There  is  anoth^  conrideration  connected  with  the  acknow- 
ledgment and  reception  of  the  great  law  of  industrial  action 
and  commeorcial  dealing,  of  which  I  am  giving  an  exposition 
in  this  chapter,  that  cannot  fidl  to  attract  the  attention,  and 
impress  the  minds,  of  all  who  are  inclined  and  habituated  to 
view  and  to  examine  suljects  under  the  influence  of  a  desire 
to  ascertain  and  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  them.  The 
feature  to  which  I  allude  is,  adequaiene88.  In  the  investigar- 
tion  of  subjects,  whaieva*  certain  visible  effects  are  attributed 
to  certain  ccmaeSy  the  philosophical  and  experienced  searcher 
and  observer  leads  his  mind  to  take  such  a  comprehensive 
and  careful  survey  of  the  subjects  as  will  enable  him  to  de- 
cide whether  ot  not  the  causes  to  which  the  effects  are  assigned 
are  adeqimte  to  the  effects  assigned,  or  capable  of  having 
produced  them* 

Thus  the  skilful  and  profound  engineer,  on  being  required 
to  give  an  opinion  req>ecting  certain  results  which  have  oc- 
curred contrary  both  to  intention  and  to  expectation,  examines 
the  character  of  those  causes  which  his  own  mind  suggests,  or 
which  are  suggested  by  the  minds  of  other  men,  by  the  test 
of  adequateneaa.  By  his  knowledge  of  physical  capabilities 
and  adaptitudes,  he  is  able  to  arrive  at  a  decision  whether  or 
not  the  causes  suggested  are  adequate  to  the  effects  produced. 
Should  his  conclusion  be  that  these  causes  are  equal  to  the 
effects,  he  entertains  them  as  probabilities ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  his  conclusion  be  that  they  are  wnequaly 
he  directs  his  attention   to    a    discovery  of   other  causes. 
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knowing  that^  of  necessity^  other  causes  must  be  in  opera- 
tion. 

So^  likewise,  with  the  physician  who  is  called  upon  to  treat 
an  extensive  and  complicated  state  of  disease  prevailing  in 
the  human  body.  On  discovering  that  some  causes  are 
operating  injuriously  on  the  body  of  his  patient,  he  proceeds 
to  consider  well  whether  or  not  the  causes  which  his  mind 
suggests  as  probable  causes  can  be  so  powerful  in  their  in- 
fluence, and  in  their  operation,  as  to  produce  the  bad  results 
which  he  sees.  Shoidd  it  appear  to  him  that  they  are  in- 
adequate, he  proceeds  to  search  for  other  causes,  in  order  to 
accoimt  for  the  visible  effect:  should  they  appear  to  be 
adequate,  his  mind  is  fortified  by  an  expectation,  derived 
from  a  certain  degree  of  proof,  that  he  has  discovered  the 
sources  of  disease,  or  the  causes  in  operation,  for  which  a 
remedy  is  required  to  be  applied. 

The  analogy  holds  with  regard  to  the  great  law  of  propor- 
tions which  I  have  introduced  as  applicable  to  all  those  pro- 
ductions of  labour  which,  being  educed  under  the  division 
and  subdivision  of  employment,  or  the  combined  operations 
of  labour,  and  the  mutual  trust  consequent  upon  them,  con- 
stitute the  means,  or  that  Capital  —  as  it  has  been  agreed  to 
call  it  —  by  which  all  who  are  contained  within  the  pale  of  a 
nation  live.  If  ever  the  general  body  of  writers  on  Social  and 
Political  Economy,  who  undertake  to  investigate  and  explain 
the  laws  of  commercial  action  and  economy,  and  the  states- 
man whose  duty  it  is  to  advocate  and  commend  the  well- 
investigated  researches  of  economical  writers,  in  order  that 
sound  doctrines  may  be  applied  to  the  circimistances  of  na- 
tions, shall  be  induced  to  bestow  that  steady  and  comprehen- 
sive attention  on  the  subjects  which  is  indispensably  requisite, 
they  will  find,  that  the  causes  of  all  those  immense  physical 
evils  of  poverty  and  destitution  by  which  the  condition  of 
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man  is  visited  and  afflicted^  are  to  be  traced  to  violations  of 
the  law  of  proportions — ^to  a  violation  of  it  as  regards  the  appli- 
cation of  labour — to  a  violation  of  it  as  regards  production  or 
supply  —  to  a  violation  of  it  as  regards  consumption  or  de- 
mand. They  will  be  enabled  to  discern,  within  the  extensive 
and  interesting  region  of  inquiry  and  observation  which  is 
opened  to  them  by  the  law  of  proportions,  that  here,  and  here 
alone,  causes  are  to  be  found  which  are  adequate  to  the  re- 
sults presented*  By  the  power  thus  acquired,  they  may  solve 
those  extensive  and  intricate  problems  which  the  physically 
social  condition  of  man  in  all  nations  presents. 

The  reader  must  not  suppose  that  I  mean,  by  what  I  have 
now  advanced,  to  include,  in  the  discovery  alluded  to,  any 
course  by  which  writers  or  statesmen  shall  acquire  the  power 
of  making  men  receive,  and  conform  to,  the  truth  when  so 
discovered.  This  is  altogether  another  phase  of  the  subject^ 
and  with  regard  to  the  motives,  conduct^  and  compliance  of 
all  classes  of  men,  these  must  be  left,  as  heretofore,  to  the 
power  resulting  from  another,  and  that  the  highest,  influence. 

I  will  now  adduce  instances  in  which  the  great  law  of  pro- 
portionate production,  or  the  necessity  of  observing  that 
course  of  social  and  industrial  economy  by  which  the  supply 
and  demand  of  commodities  are  to  be  kept  in  relative  order 
and  proportions,  has  been  recognised  by  the  leading  modem 
writers.  The  instances  I  will  adduce  are  extant  in  the 
writings  of  Adam  Smith,  Mr.  Malthus,  and  Locke.  Thus,  in 
*^  The  Wealth  of  Nations  "  there  are  the  following  passages : — 
"  The  quantity  of  every  commodity  brought  to  market  na- 
turally suits  itself  to  the  effectual  demand.  It  is  the  interest 
of  ALL  those  who  employ  their  land,  labour,  and  stock,  in  bring- 
ing any  commodity  to  market^  tJuU  the  quantity  never  should 
exceed  ike  effectual  demcmd;  and  it  is  the  interest  of  all 
*other  people  that  it  never  should  fall  short  of  that  demand.^ 
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And  again : — **  The  whole  quantity  of  industry  annually 
employed  in  order  to  bring  any  commodity  to  market^  naturally 
suits  itself  in  this  manner  to  the  effectual  demand.  It  na- 
turally aims  at  bringing  always  that  precise  quantity  thither 
which  may  be  sufficient  to  supply,  cmd  no  more  than  supply^ 
that  deToand/*^ 

In  the  passages  just  adduced,  the  writer  of  them  has  wrought 
out,  by  a  very  compact  description,  the  law  upon  which  I  am 
treating.  He  has  declared,  on  the  one  side,  that  the  produc- 
tion of  commodities  should  never  be  permitted  to  EeJI  belouf 
a  certain  line ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  it  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  rise  above  this  certain  line ;  thus  defining,  with  ac- 
curacy, the  law  of  proportion  as  necessary  to  be  applied  to 
production* 

I  will,  in  the  next  place,  adduce  analogous  matter  from  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Malthus.  At  the  close  of  his  work,  entitled 
"  Principles  of  Political  Economy," — ^he  is  writing  under  the 
head  of  The  Progress  of  Wealthy  —  he  there  treats  the 
subject  under  discussion  in  a  very  elaborate  manner,  and  after 
having  adverted  to  the  difficulty  there  is  iu  accounting  for 
certain  effects,  which,  according  to  the  generally-received 
mode  of  reasoning,  ought  to  have  followed  the  causes  adopted, 
that  is,  that  the  principle  of  production,  when  taken  singly^ 
does  not  bring  about  the  effects  predicated  of  it^  he  advances 
the  following  remarkable  sentence :  —  "  Altogether  the  state 
of  the  commercial  world  since  the  war  clearly  shows  that 
something  else  is  necessary  to  the  continued  increase  of  wealth 
besides  an  increase  in  the  means  of  producing,^  f 

Now,  it  will  be  observed,  that  "  something  else  "  is  here 
admitted  as  wanting  to  be  attached  to  production  in  order  to 

*  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  by  Adam  Smith,  book  1,  eh.  vii. 

t  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  hj  T.  R.  Mallhus,  A.M.,  p.  420. 
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make  it  efficient  for  the  purpose  of  forming  wealth.  This 
"  something  else,"  I  will  now  attach  to  the  word  "produc- 
tion,'' and  by  means  of  another  passage  from  the  same  work, 
which  is  as  follows :  —  "It  will  be foimd, I  believe,  true, that 
all  the  great  results  in  Political  Economy  respecting  wealth, 
depend  upon  proportions;  and  it  is  from  overlooking  this 
most  important  truth,  that  so  many  errors  have  prevailed  in 
the  prediction  of  consequences,  that  nations  have  sometimes 
been  enriched,  when  it  was  expected  they  would  be  im- 
poverished and  impoverished  when  it  was  expected  they 
would  be  enriched;  and  that  such  contradictory  opinions 
have  occasionally  prevailed  respecting  the  most  effective 
encouragements  to  the  increase  of  wealth.  But  there  is  no 
part  of  the  whole  subject  where  the  efficacy  of  proportions 
in  the  production  of  wealth  is  so  strikingly  exemplified  as 
in  the  division  of  landed  and  other  property,  and  where  it  is 
so  very  obvious  that  a  division,  to  a  certain  extent^  must  be 
beneficial,  and  beyond  a  certain  extent^  prejudicial  to  the 
increase  of  wealth."  * 

On  joining  together  the  matter  contained  in  the  latter 
passage,  and  the  matter  contained  in  the  former  regarding 
production,  we  have,  I  maintain,  the  "  something  else  "  which 
the  writer  found  and  declared  to  be  wanting.  The  result 
thus  attained,  is  proportionate  production,  which,  as  I  have 
before  shown,  is  the  realisation  of  the  entire  truth  of  the 
science  of  Social  and  Political  Economy  as  regards  the  modi- 
fication and  appropriation  of  the  material  elements  of  the 
earth  by  the  labour  of  man,  that  is,  the  LAW  of  the  creation 
of  wealth. 

But  although  these  two  leading  and  influential  writers  on 

*  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  hj  T.  B.  Maltha^  A.M.,  sect  7,  ch.  L 
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the  science  of  Political  Economy  thus  evinced  a  perception 
of  the  great  law  of  proportions,  as  applicable  to  all  produc- 
tion, and  acknowledged  its  important  character,  so  that  I 
am  justified  in  adducing  their  arguments  as  testimony  con- 
curring with  that  afforded  by  me,  yet  neither  of  them  had 
acquired  such  a  mastery  of  fundamental  principles,  as  to  be 
able  to  work  out  inductions  under  the  guidance  and  rule 
of  the  great  law  which  they  themselves  acknowledged;  hence, 
it  has  happened,  that  the  main  body  of  their  conclusions  are 
advanced  under  a  total  forgetfulness  and  rejection  of  the 
operation  of  this  law.  Bising  into  the  region  of  light  and 
order,  and  remaining  there  during  a  moment  only,  they  fell 
back  into  the  region  of  obscurity  and  confusion. 

I  will  adduce  one  more  instance,  and  that  a  writer  who  is 
justly  held  in  estimation  as  one  of  our  strongest,  boldest,  and 
most  honest  reasoners,  in  corroboration  of  the  character  — 
the  universal  character —  of  that  law  of  labour,  law  of  pro- 
duction, and  law  of  progress,  for  the  truth  of  which  I  am 
contending.  The  writer  is  Locke.  He  has  written  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

*^  All  things  that  are  bought  and  sold,  raise  and  fall  their 
prices  in  proportion  as  there  are  more  buyers  and  sellers. 
Where  there  are  a  great  many  sellers  to  a  few  buyers,  there, 
use  what  art  you  will,  the  thing  to  be  sold  vdll  be  cheap. 
On  the  other  side,  turn  the  tables,  and  raise  up  a  great  many 
buyers  for  a  few  sellers,  and  the  same  thing  will  immediately 
grow  dear.  The  rule  holds  in  land  as  well  as  in  all  other 
commodities." 

**  This  is  that,  then,  which  makes  land  as  well  as  other 
things  dear, — aplenty  of  buyers  and  but  few  sellers ;  and  so,  by 
the  rule  of  contraries,  plenty  of  sellers  and  few  buyers  makes 
land  cheap." 

**  He  that  will  justly  estimate  the  value  of  anything. 
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must  consider  its  quantity  in  proportion  to  its  vent^  for  this 
cUone  regulates  the  price.**  * 

We  have  again  to  lament  that  this  ingenious  and  strong- 
minded  writer^  though  seeing  and  acknowledging  the  uni- 
versal potency  and  necessity  of  this  law  of  proportions,  did 
not  keep  the  light  of  this  law  on  all  occasions  ahead  of  him. 
By  neglecting  and  deserting  this  law»  he,  too,  has  entered  the 
region  of  confusion,  and  there  wandered  far  oflf  from  the  right 
and  solid  way. 

*  Locke*8  Considerations  of  the  Lowering  of  Literest  and  Baising  the 
Value  of  Money,  p.  20. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

The  Law  of  Proportiont  ftirlker  developed. — The  cause  qfOie  necessity  for 
the  dimsioH  of  mankind  into  separate  nations  shown*  —  The  interests  of 
aU  nations  shown  to  he  identical,  but  not  to  be  identified,  —  The  necessity 
for  a  separation  of  man,  by  means  of  a  difference  of  language,  explained, 

I  HAVE  now  given  an  exposition  of  that  union  of  action  and 
of  interests  from  which  human  material  welfare  is  ordained 
to  be  derived.  I  have  shown,  also,  that  it  is  by  a  desertion 
and  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  co-operation  and  mu- 
tual support,  or  the  consent  of  all  to  submit  their  inclina- 
tions to  be  influenced,  and  their  actions,  acquisitions,  and 
enjoyments  to  be  governed,  by  a  consideration  for  the  welfare 
of  others  and  of  all,  as  well  as  for  their  own  welfare,  that 
the  great  and  powerful  principle  of  unjust  competition  is 
introduced  into  the  social  state  of  man,  and  that  it  is  by  the 
confliction  of  action  and  of  interest,  thus  engendered,  that  a 
destruction  of  capital  and  of  general  wealth  is  brought  about, 
whereby  enjoyment  is  both  withheld  and  withdrawn  from  a 
large  part  of  the  human  family,  and  so  many  of  the  deeply- 
seated  and  irreparable  disorders  and  injuries  that  are  seen  to 
prevail  in  human  affairs,  derive  their  origin. 

"V^Tien  these  points  are  imderstood  and  conceded,  and  when 
the  law  of  proportions  is  admitted  into  the  system,  the  ques- 
tion which  arises  next  is,  —  What  constitutes  or  measures  out 
the  PRECISE  DEGREE  of  advancement  that  may  be  made  in  the 
development  of  the  crude  materials  of  the  earth  for  the  use 
and  enjoyment  of  man,  by  means  of  labour  assuming  various 
divisions  and  subdivisions  of  employment,  aided  by  the  laws 
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of  social  compact  ?  This,  of  course,  is  the  important  practical 
question,  being  connected  with  every  condition  in  which  man 
may  be  placed,  whether  that  condition  be  the  commencement 
of  his  c^eer  in  the  formation  of  a  national  interest,  or  any 
advanced  condition  of  civilisation  to  which  he  may  have 
attained.  I  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  further  elucidation  of 
the  subject 

Upon  recurring  to  the  origin  of  the  system  which  I  have 
abready  delineated,  we  discern,  respecting  the  first  movement, 
or  principle  of  action  involved  in  it,  that  the  swperabvmdant 
production  of  A  became  a  matter  of  advantage  or  profit  to 
him  when  B  presented  another  production  in  exchange  for 
it,  that  is,  demanded  it  The  same  advantage  accruing  in 
the  case  of  B.  The  jprofit  being  constituted  of  that  which 
each  produced  over  and  above  what  he  required  for  him- 
self. Thus,  it  is  evident  that  the  superabundant  production 
of  A,  or  his  profit^  marked  out  the  degree  of  advancement 
emanating  from  the  exertions  of  A  and  B.  So,  again,  on  the 
formation  of  a  third  division,  or  C,  The  increase  of  stock, 
that  is,  the  prq/lt  of  A  and  B,  measured  out  or  determined 
the  degree  of  advancement  or  improvement  to  be  undertaken. 
The  third  division  having  been  effected  or  established  success- 
fiilly,  and  an  increase  taking  place  in  all,  the  aggregate  of 
this  mcreasey  which  is  called  profit,  formed  again  the  fund 
by  means  of  which  a  further  advancement  might  be  made; 
and  so,  I  contend,  the  principle  thus  developed  must  con-< 
tinue  its  operation  throughout  any  given  series  of  exchanges. 
Just  so  much  change,  additional  advancement  or  improvement^ 
may  be  made;  more  cannot  be  made.  Thus,  it  has  been 
established  that  stock,  or  capital,  being  the  means  whereby 
population  is  sustained,  it  must  have  pbecedence  of  popu- 
lation, and  be  so  continued  in  advance  of  it.  The  increase 
of  capital,  then,  or  that  which  is  denominated  profit,  in- 
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dicates  or  marks  out  the  exact  limit  of  the  power  to  effect 
improvement  or  changes.  If  this  law  of  degree^  as  applicable 
to  each  commodity  in  its  own  separate  character,  and  so 
comprehending  the  general  body  of  capital,  be  observed,  a 
sound  system  will  be  in  operation,  exempUiying  the  two 
great  points  desired;  namely,  abundant  production  on  the  one 
hand,  and  right  or  beneficial  distribution,  on  the  other, 
effected  by  a  just  exercise  and  operation  of  the  law  of 
demand. 

If  a  nation  should  observe  that  course  of  action  which  I 
have  marked  out,  a  sufficiency  would  be  secured  for  all  the 
members,  and  such  nation  would  then  be  in  a  state  to  afford 
a  sacrifice,  or  expenditure,  of  a  portion  of  its  capital  The 
manner  of  doing  this  would  then  become  a  question  of  general 
state  policy.  It  might  be  wise  to  adopts  by  means  of  this 
surplus  stock  or  capital,  the  substitution  of  mechanical  power 
for  manual  labour;  or  to  exchange  a  portion  of  production 
made  by  the  labour  of  the  community,  for  a  portion  of 
another  production  procured  by  the  labour  of  another  com- 
munity, that  is,  to  encourage  or  extend  foreign  trade ;  or,  in 
fact,  improvement  of  the  physical  condition,  in  any  other 
way,  might  be  accomplished.  But,  in  whatever  new  direction 
industry  might  be  applied,  the  law  which  I  have  developed 
should  be  adhered  to,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  in  the 
change  the  existing  rights  of  all ;  or,  if  an  encroachment  be 
made,  an  equivalent  derived  fi-om  the  surplus  fund  should  be 
granted,  thus  fulfilling  the  great  moral  law  of  justice.  If  a 
nation  should  do  contrary  to  this,  and  should  decide  upon 
importing,  for  the  sake  of  more  pleasant  and  luxurious  con- 
sumption, a  commodity  which  was  not  to  be  procured  amongst 
its  own  people ;  and,  in  effecting  such  or  any  other  change, 
should  disregard  the  established  rights  of  any  of  its  own 
people, — ^the  case  of  such  a  nation  would  be  precisely  as  that 
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of  the  parents  of  a  family  who  should  be  detected  in  regaling 
themselves  with  wine  whilst  they  permitted  their  children  to 
be  in  want  of  food.  Let  the  children  be  well  taken  care  of 
in  the  first  place,  and  then  the  moderate  and  proper  enjoy- 
ment of  wine  would  be  in  conformity  with  right,  or  the  law  of 
G-od.  Thus,  to  whichever  side  we  turn,  or  whatever  subject 
we  reflect  on  and  examine,  we  are  met  at  every  step  of  our 
progress  by  the  all-influential  law  which  I  have  introduced ; 
namely,  that  of  proportion  or  degree. 

By  the  entire  matter  of  argument  which  I  have  now  advanced, 
I  contend  that  the  principle  of  union,  co-operation,  or  con- 
junction, is  shown  to  be  the  law  which  has  been  ordained  by 
the  Creator  for  forming  and  preserving  the  strength  and 
prosperity  of  nations.  It  will  be  perceived,  that  the  principle 
thus  afl&xed  to  social  progressive  motion  is,  in  its  nature, 
analogous  with  the  laws  which  govern  matter  in  general  In 
order  to  produce  and  to  preserve  constructive  harmony,  a 
strict  combination,  due  proportion,  and  co-movement,  of 
parts  are  necessary;  and,  in  contradistinction,  discord,  de- 
rangement, and  destruction,  arise  from  powers  meeting  in 
conflict  Commencing  in  a  small  centre,  and  continuing  an 
expansion  under  the  form  of  a  regularly-connected  series  of 
advancing  circles,  establish  the  principle  of  union  or  co- 
action,  in  opposition  to  that  of  confliction,  competition,  or 
repulsion ;  and  one  law  or  principle  being  applicable  to  all 
communities  of  people,  that  is,  truth  being  of  universal 
application,  it  will  follow,  that  the  interests  of  all  associated 
communities  of  people  or  nations  are  identical;  and  it  will 
follow,  also,  that  the  interests  of  different  nations  are  the 
contrary  of  being  identified ;  and  that  there  is  no  principle 
existing  by  which  powers,  having  their  origin  in  distinct 
centres,  and  advancing  from  these  centres,  can  be  made  to 
merge,  to  unite,  and  to  coact;  or,  to  move  in  a  direction 
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opposite  to  that  from  which  the  original  impulse  is  receivecL 
If  an  attempt  be  made  to  accomplish  this,  it  must  be  done, 
as  I  have  before  explained,  by  means  of  that  surplus  capital, 
which  shall  be  over  and  above  the  sufficiency  required  for 
performing  the  office  of  maintaining  the  original  labourers. 
In  order  that  a  clear  view  of  the  operation  of  the  great 
general  law  for  which  I  have  contended  may  be  acquired,  I 
will  ask  the  reader  to  place  a  map  of  the  whole  world  open 
for  his  inspection.  With  this  map  before  him,  let  him  suppose 
that  the  existence  of  man  has  just  commenced  on  this  sphere, 
or,  that  two  persons  only  are  the  inhabiters  of  it,  that  these 
two  persons  and  their  progeny  are  to  develop  and  make  use 
of  the  matter  before  them  by  means  of  labour.  The  work 
must,  of  necessity,  be  accomplished  portion  after  portion,  or 
by  degrees,  and  by  mutual  assistance,  and  under  numerous 
divisions  of  employment.  In  conducting  the  process  of  de- 
velopmentj  the  powerful  though  simple,  law  of  regard  for  the 
operations  of  each  other's  labour,  that  is,  a  series  of  exchanges 
made  imder  the  rule  of  justice,  is  to  be  observed;  thus,  the 
increase  or  expansion  is  to  be  carried  on  from  man  to  man, 
or  by  labour  united  with  labour,  to  any  conceivable  extent. 

Now,  let  him  suppose  further,  that  after  the  lapse  of  a 
certain  time,  when  the  number  of  this  people  has  increased, 
that  two  families  resolve  on  quitting  this  first  or  original 
community  and  compact^  and  on  commencing  a  separate 
course  of  action,  for  which  purpose  they  betake  themselves  to 
another  and  a  distant  part  of  the  world.  The  same  process 
of  acquiring  must,  of  necessity,  be  observed  in  this  new  com- 
munity as  was  observed  in  the  commimity  formed  first  Now, 
here  a  distinct  nation  will  arise,  and  it  will  be  obvious,  that 
the  principle  of  increase  or  advancement  will  be  of  a  cha- 
racter precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  society  first  instanced. 
Thus,  there  will  be  no  identity  of  interests  existing  between 
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the  persons  who  compose  the  first  community,  and  those  who 
comprise  the  second,  for  this  has  been  dissolved  by  the 
parties  themselves  having  quitted  the  original  association, 
and,  as  regards  the  stock,  have  ceased  to  afford  supply  and  to 
make  demand ;  but  the  law  of  action  or  advancement  will 
continue  the  same,  and  will  be  as  imperative  on  the  persons 
who  comprise  the  second  community  as  it  had  been  on  those 
who  comprise  the  first 

The  people  of  every  nation  of  the  world  have  attempted, 
at  various  periods  of  their  history,  by  instituting  numerous 
commercial  regulations  and  restrictions,  to  promote,  in  some 
degree,  the  just  union  of  action  and  of  interests  which  I 
have  here  explained ;  and  the  records  of  our  own  nation  pre- 
sent remarkable  examples  of  the  fact^  — these  examples  ap- 
pertaining to  the  circumstances  both  of  our  domestic  and 
foreign  relations. 

But  to  such  an  extent  has  the  selfish  principle  prevailed 
over  the  social,  and  so  eager  have  men  been  to  pursue 
their  own  individual  interests  and  gratifications,  that  they 
have  disr^arded,  evaded,  opposed,  and  broken  down,  all  such 
regulations  and  barriers,  excepting  in  cases  where  they  have 
thought  them  to  be  conservative  of  their  own  special  in- 
terests ;  so  that  the  question  has  been  raised,  whether  more 
injury  than  benefit  may  not  have  been  entailed  on  nations 
in  general  by  the  establishment  of  regulating  laws.  So 
greatly,  indeed,  in  the  prevailing  human  constitution,  does 
the  inclination  to  do  wrong  exceed  the  inclination  to  do 
right,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  impediment  against  the 
free,  indiscriminate,  or  self-indulgent  intercourse  of  the 
people  of  all  nations  which  was  so  early  interposed  by  the  con- 
fusion of  language,  no  nation  on  earth  would  have  attained 
any  considerable  degree  of  eminence  and  power,  not  even  that 
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defective  diffusion  of  wealth  and  civilisation  which  has  be^ 
attained. 

Here,  again,  we  are  necessarily  brought  to  a  consideration 
of  that  condition  of  human  affairs  which  is  specially  treated 
of  in  the  holy  writings,  but  which  so  few  men  have  shown 
themselves  inclined  to  view  in  the  light  there  presented  to 
the  world,  or  under  the  operating  influence  of  faith,  so  as  to 
receive  and  understand  the  explanation,  together  with  the 
great  social  principle,  there  delivered. 

Here,  again,  as  in  other  instances,  our  writers  on  Political 
Economy,  in  order  to  command  and  sustain  their  own  falBe 
views,  and  impotent  attempts  to  elucidate  the  principles  of 
human  action  and  association,  or,  I  ought  rather  to  say,  in 
order  to  persuade  men  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  truth, 
principle,  or  general  law,  and  that,  under  this  deficiency, 
they  may  act  freely  or  wholly  without  truth,  jirinciple,  or 
general  law  —  are  under  the  necessity  of  casting  the  great 
fact  of  a  natural  impediment  placed  in  the  way  of  natwral 
development  —  nature,  as  they  would  say,  acting  contrary 
to  herself — into  the  region  of  obscurity;  and  so  keep  all 
men  as  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  this  great  fistct  as  they 
themselves  are  ignorant  of  it.  The  reader  will  remember 
that  I  have  lately  quoted  from  the  work  of  Adam  Smith  a 
passage  having  reference  to  this  great  branch  of  the  subject, 
by  which  I  showed  that  this  writer,  who  could  undertake  to 
perform  what  he  called  an  elucidation  of  the  causes  — 
causes  —  of  the  creation  of  "The  Wealth  of  Nations,**  was 
unable  to  give  any  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  men 
OUGHT  to  have  used,  and  ought  now  to  use,  the  faculty  of 
speech  and  reason ;  for  he  declared  merely  that  the  division 
and  subdivision  of  labour,  or  the  judicious  course  of  dis- 
tributing employment,  by  which  men  had  been  able  to  build 
up  the  power  of  nations  in  the  way  it  has  been  built  up. 
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Taigkt  be  a  result  of  the  £Eunilties  of  q>eech  and  reason,  but 
that  no  clear  or  inteUigible  account  could  be  given  of  it. 

But  this  bad  and  mean  course  —  this  begging  to  have  the 
field  of  ignorance  granted  as  the  field  of  knowledge  and  of 
action  —  a  course  so  often  resorted  to  by  our  writers  on 
Political  Economy  —  and  so  indispensable  for  keeping  them- 
selves afloat  —  will  not  do.  The  great  fact  of  a  natural  im- 
pediment raised  against  human  communication  has  to  be 
brought  prominently  forward  and  explained,  the  necessity 
for  it  discerned,  and  the  practical  wisdom  of  it  gratefully 
acknowledged. 

In  the  early  part  of  that  historical  description  of  the  events 
of  the  world,  and  of  human  social  progress,  which  is  con- 
veyed by  the  holy  writings,  information  is  transmitted  to  us 
of  the  reason  why  such  an  extraordinary  impediment  to 
human  action  and  association,  as  that  which  is  presented  by 
the  confusion  of  language,  was  raised  and  enforced  so  that  it 
has  operated  most  powerfully  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  man's  action  upon  the  earth,  and  operates  powerfiiUy  now. 
It  is  declared  to  us,  that  this  great  impediment  against 
natural  action  was  raised  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  or 
diminishing  the  flood  of  evil  consequences  which  man  would 
entail  on  his  race  by  reason  of  the  indulgence  in  unjust 
a/mbUion^  or  a  desire  and  a  determination  to  do  and  to  enjoy 
great  thi/ngs  —  to  adopt  his  own  suggestions  and  inventions 
—  r^[ardless  of  that  divine  law  which  is  ordained  for  in- 
fluencing and  guiding  all  action,  and  without  which  all  action, 
instead  of  being  to  general  sodeiy  of  a  good,  useful,  and 
sustaining  character,  is  bad  and  injurious.  The  impediment, 
therefore,  was  implanted  on  the  foundation  of  mercy,  and 
though  not  operating  actively  —  for  this  could  be  done  only 
by  the  true  and  just  spirit  —  has  operated  restrainingly,  and 
so  has  prevented  man  firom  doing  a  great  deal  of  the  wrong 
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and  mischief  to  his  own  race  which  he  would  have  done  if 
this  impediment  against  his  bad  communication  and  progress 
had  not  been  established. 

The  significant  part  of  that  passage  of  the  holy  writings 
where  the  confusion  of  language  is  alluded  to,  is  contained  in 
those  words  by  which  the  reason  is  given  for  the  TiecessUy  of 
the  great  impediment  and  obstruction  to  the  intercommunica- 
tion of  human  thought,  and  the  conjimction  of  human  social 
action,  being  raised*  If,  on  any  occasion,  a  slight  attempt  be 
made  to  discuss  the  subject  on  its  merits,  or  to  elicit  and 
apply  its  truth,  then  an  evasion  is  advanced  on  the  ground 
that  the  dispensation  under  which  we  now  live  is  diflferent 
from  that  of  fore  time,  —  that  we  believe  in,  hold,  and  have  to 
diffuse,  true  religion :  the  religion  brought  and  delivered  to 
the  world  by  Jesus  Christ  But  then,  when  the  mind  is 
directed  to,  and  an  examination  made  of,  the  general  motive 
by  which  men  are  actuated  in  desiring  a  destruction  of  the 
language-barrier,  and  when  the  general  social  coiu-se  which 
is  proposed  as  the  Lasue  of  the  contemplated  free  and  full 
intercommunication  of  all  people,  is  also  investigated  and 
made  apparent,  then  prevarication  is  foimd  to  be  necessary, 
and  is  resorted  to ;  for  the  imdeniable  motive  is,  the  acquiation 
of  money  together  with  the  acquisition  of  more  pleasure  and 
enjoyment.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  whenever  and  wherever 
we  go  we  carry  with  us  the  book  of  truth,  this  remaining 
unchanged  by  tis,  but  the  main  practical  question  is  —  How 
do  we  interpret  this  book  ?  what  course  of  social  action,  or 
what  sense  and  prfiwjtical  truth,  do  we  extract  from  it? 
Unhappily,  there  is  another  book  that  is,  on  all  occasions, 
carried  side  by  side  with  God's  book  of  truth.  This  book  is 
the  human  heart.  A  false  interpretation  of  the  true  book  is 
made,  and  this  false  interpretation  is  received  and  cherished, 
because  it  has  been  made  to  coincide  with  men's  own  opinions. 
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habits,  desires,  or  lusts.  The  interpretation  extant,  received, 
and  influential,  is  that  which  suits  the  varied  commercial 
markets  of  the  world.  But  we  see  on  all  sides  the  pretext  of 
the  diffusion  of  religion  advanced,  and  some  there  are,  no 
doubt^  who  advance  it  sincerely,  but  this  is  not  the  general 
fact,  the  general  motive,  or  the  general  object.  This  pre- 
text of  promoting  religion,  and  civilisation  by  means  of  it, 
has  in  all  ages  been  advanced,  and  glory  claimed  for  it. 
Thus  when  C!ort^,  and  his  Spanish  companions,  opened  com- 
munication with  the  people  of  Southern  America^  it  was 
thought  and  declared  to  be  a  good  and  glorious  privilege  to 
convey  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  to  the  poor  benighted 
heathen  of  that  region.  And  so  it  was.  But  what  was  the 
main  motive,  what  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  adventurers, 
as  well  as  of  those  who  have  followed  them  ?  Did  the  motive 
consist  of  pure  love  ?  Did  the  conduct  exhibit,  and  has  it 
since  exhibited.  Christian  action  ?  Was  Christian — Chrietian 
— civilisation  promoted?  The  page  of  history,  read  down  to 
the  present  moment,  supplies  the  answer.  I  will  now  adduce 
the  passage  of  the  holy  writings  where  the  fact  of  the  con- 
fusion of  language  is  recorded.  The  words  are  as  follow :  — 
**  The  people  is  one,  and  they  have  all  one  language ;  and 
this  they  begin  to  do :  and  now  nothing  will  be  restrained 
from  them,  which  they  have  imagined  to  do."  ♦  The  great 
matter  alluded  to  by  the  words — 'Hhis  they  begin  to  do,"  is 
the  proud,  ambitious,  and  self-glorifying  attempt  of  con- 
structing the  Tower  of  Babel.  Under  this  figure,  offering 
as  it  does  an  ever-standing  fact  of  a  people  resolving  on,  and 
doing,  that  which  their  own  imaginations  suggest —  adopting 
license  instead  of  law  —  and  so  casting  aside  social  duty  —  in- 
fluenced mainly,  if  not  wholly,  by  their  own  lust  and  pleasure, 

*  Genesis,  xL  7. 
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is  precisely  that  principle  and  course  which  are  involved  in  that 
free  action  embodied  and  commended  in  our  prevailing  system 
of  Political  Economy.  All  religion — the  duty  owing  from 
man  to  his  Creator,  in  the  first  place ;  and  then  the  social 
duty  owing  from  man  to  his  fellow -man  in  the  next  place ;  is 
especially  excluded  from  this  system;  and  then  men  are 
taught  and  persuaded  to  believe  that  this  system  of  free 
suggestion,  free  projection,  free  invention,  free  production, 
and  free  consumption,  or  general  free  action, —  all  these  being 
comprised  by  the  principle  and  system  of  free  communion  or 
free  trade, — is  the  beneficial  systena. 

The  apprehensive  and  philosophical  mind  of  Lord  Bacon, 
—  taking  a  fer  more  extensive  and  correct  view  of  the  human 
character,  and  of  the  construction  of  human  society,  than  has 
been  taken  by  our  modem  philosophical  writers  —  was  able 
to  see  clearly  the  reason  why  the  great  impediment  to  hmnan 
communication  and  to  human  coaction — the  Confusion  of 
Language  —  was  raised,  and  that  it  constituted  a  necessary, 
salutary,  and  wise  restraint  and  infliction.  The  great  philo- 
sopher understood  the  character  of  human  ambition  —  bad 
ambition — the  unsocial  and  destructive  character  and  opera- 
tion of  this  ambition ;  the  ambition  issuing  from  covetousness, 
against  the  unjust  action  of  which  passion  the  confiision  of 
language  was  a  formidable,  though  not  an  insuperable,  barrier. 
It  was  under  this  perception  and  conviction,  that  Bacon  wrote 
as  follows: — "  Li  the  age  after  the  flood  the  first  great  judg- 
ment of  God  upon  the  ambition  of  man  was  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  whereby  the  open  trade  and  intercourse  of  Jearning 
and  knowledge  was  chiefly  imbarred."  *  Thus,  it  is  shown 
that  this  great  man  discerned  the  true  and  useful  character  of 
the  great  barrier  that  was  specially  raised  by  God  himself 

♦  Lord  Bacon*8  Works,  Advancement  of  Learning,  vol  i.  p.  42. 
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against  the  abuse  of  language,  faculties,  and  power ;  and  it  has 
only  to  be  regretted  that  Lord  Bacon  did  not  make  a  more 
extended  application  of  this  particular  knowledge  to  the  &cts 
of  human  society  and  civilisation. 

It  may  fairly  be  declared,  that  the  mam  effort,  and  the 
chief  glory,  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  consists  of,  and  is 
derived  from,  those  social  courses  by  which  the  impediment 
raised  by  a  difference  of  language,  with  all  its  conse- 
quences, shall  be  levelled  and  destroyed.  In  place  of  adopt- 
ing any  of  that  soimd  practical  faith  by  which  the  truth  of 
the  immense  subject  is  to  be  attained,  almost  all  persons 
deliver  opinions  and  decisions  in  which  no  faith  is  exhibited 
excepting  that  which  is  derived  from  a  low  and  contracted  self- 
love.  Will  any  man,  then,  on  advocating  the  propriety,  the 
policy,  and  the  general  utility  and  advantage  of  destroying  all 
the  barriers  which  a  difference  of  language  raises  against  the 
social  intercommunication  of  nations,  be  able  to  maintain  that 
the  barriers  are  no  longer  necessary,  because  the  ambition  of 
man  is  no  longer  of  a  bad,  unsocial,  and  destructive  cha- 
racter; but,  on  the  contrary,  that  all  the  barriers  should  be 
destroyed,  and  the  intercommimications  be  made  perfectly 
free,  because  the  desires  and  the  ambition  of  man  are  now 
become  perfectly  pure,  just,  social,  and  true  ?  Where,  I  ask, 
is  the  evidence  to  be  derived  that  would  be  necessary  for 
sustaining  this  great  argument?  Let  him  examine,  as  I 
have  had  to  examine,  and  let  him  do  it  even  more  largely, 
the  extensive  volume  of  evidence  and  of  reasoning  that  is 
supplied  by  our  literature  of  Political  Economy,  and  then 
say  if  the  principles  and  courses  there  enunciated  and  advo- 
cated are  issues  of  a  pure,  honourable,  and  just  ambition.  Or, 
let  him  go  into  the  marts  of  exchange  of  every  nation  of  the 
world,  and  after  examination  made  there,  then  say  if  the  deal- 
ings of  man  with  man  are  influenced  by  that  principle  of 
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mutual  and  general  love  from  whidi  just  action  can  alone 
emanate. 

Against  the  doctrine  which  I  have  just  advanced^  reelecting 
the  salutary  natural  obstacle  which  is  presented  by  a  diver? 
sity  of  language,  the  advocates  of  free  thou^t  and  of  free 
action  may  be  expected  to  raise  their  voices  in  tiie  utmost 
degree,  in  order  to  express  their  abhorrence  of  the  argument 
They  will  declare  that,  if  this  doctrine  should  be  received 
and  practically  worked,  no  intercourse  whatever  would  sub- 
sist between  the  people  of  the  different  nations  of  the  world ; 
that  all  would  be  dull,  sterile,  selfish,  and  unsocial;  that, 
instead  of  the  activity,  the  beauty,  and  the  useful  and  ad- 
mirable results  which  civilised  life  now  {Resents,  the  human 
condition  would  present  a  E^)ectade  of  barbarism.  Of  this 
kind  are  the  commonly  and  quickly  raised  exclamations  of 
all  the  excited  followers  of  the  school  of  free  philosophy. 

But  I  ask  them  to  pause  a  moment,  to  consider  —  and,  if 
ihey  can,  to  reflect  duly — and  afterwards  to  acknowledge  the 
erroneous  nature  of  their  objections  and  view&  Have  I  not 
shown  the  how  we  hat,  as  well  as  the  how  we  hat  not; 
the  WHT  ws  HAT,  as  well  as  the  wht  wb  hat  no?  ?  Have  I 
not  rested  my  whole  argument  on  the  great  law  of  degree  or 
proportion?  And  does  not  this  law  declare  that,  whilst  the  use 
of  every  material  is  permitted,  the  abuse  alone  is  prohibited  ? 
Thus,  to  eat  is  good,  wholesome,  and  necestoy ;  but  to  eat  to 
excess,  or  to  be  a  glutton,  is  bad,  unwholesome,  and  vicious. 
So,  to  drink  is  likewise  necessary,  good,  and  u|kblamable; 
but  to  drink  unnecesearily,  to  drink  to  excess,  and  to  be  a 
drunkard,  is  bad,  destructive  of  healthy  and  sinfuL  The 
same  rule  is  applicable  to  all  the  prppensities,  desires,  or  pafi- 
rions,  by  which  the  human  soul  is  influenced. 

It  is  not  proposed  that  these  shall  be  extinguished,  but 
only  that  they  shall  be  controlled  and  directed,  or  so  r^u- 
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lated  that  they  shall  be  made  to  fulfil  their  office,  —  their 
high  and  honourable  office,  —  which  is  that  of  so  working 
their  Creator's  law,  as  that,  by  their  means,  the  beams  of  the 
Creator's  love,  bounty,  and  providence  shall  have  their  due 
ex{>ansion,  which  is  that  of  illumining  sufficiently  the  dwel- 
lings of  all  men,  thus  rendering  national  as  well  as  inter- 
national intercourse  and  commerce  beneficial  to  mankind  by 
the  principle  of  due  co-operation,  instead  of  destructive  by 
the  principle  of  undue  and  unjust  competition. 

Here,  again  the  pseudo-scientific  men  will  exclaim  against 
the  course  of  going  so  &r  back  into  the  obscure  history  of  the 
human  race,  as  that  which  the  holy  writings  present,  for  the 
discovery  and  derivation  of  social  commercial  principle  and 
evidence.  They  will  exclaim  against  every  attempt  to  enter 
upon  an  investigation  of  the  **  abstract  principle."  They  will 
assert  that  the  principles  of  religion  are  of  a  character  so 
mysterious  and  distracting,  that  great  danger  attends  the 
attempt  of  entering  upon  this  sphere  of  evidence  and  of 
knowledge,  and  that  it  is  far  better — seeing  the  distracted 
and  confused  condition  in  which  the  feelings  and  minds  of 
men  are  upon  the  subject  of  religion — to  avoid  all  special 
inquiry  into  it,  or  connection  with  it,  and  to  derive  our  prin- 
ciples of  Social  and  Political  Economy  from  other  and  dis- 
tinct sources. 

I  maintain,  here,  that  the  course  just  alluded  to  —  and 
this  is  the  course  hitherto  piursued  —  involves  nothing  less 
than  a  sacrifice  of  the  whole  truth  of  the  subject,  I  will 
show  this  by  a  reference  to  the  course  adopted  by  the  father 
of  our  prevailing  system, — Adam  Smith.  This  writer  selected 
the  subject  upon  which  he  intended  to  treat.  His  Thesis, 
then,  was  before  him.  Now,  to  work  out  a  Thesis  correctly 
or  scientifically,  the  worker  must  have  a  Hypo-thesis,  a  first 
premiss,  whereon  to  commence  or  build.     It  is  from  this  that 
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he  must  draw  his  power  of  deriving  his  first  induction, 
and  afterwards  his  corollaries  or  issuing  inductions,  Adam 
Smith,  as  was  indeed  inevitable,  discovered  this  necessity; 
a  necessity  to  which  all  reasoners  are  bound,  but  he  did  not 
fulfil  the  obligations  presented  by  it.  In  that  passage  of  his 
which  I  adduced  last  —  that  where  he  had  to  conmience  his 
thesis  by  laying  down  a  solid  and  correct  hypothesis,  or  first 
premiss,  whereon  to  raise  his  work  or  the  superstructure  of 
his  reasoning  —  he  had  to  deal  with  the  principle  on  which 
the  association  of  man  with  man,  by  means  of  a  division  of 
labour  and  an  exchange  of  productions  acquired  under  this 
division  of  labour,  is  founded.  This  was  the  first  compound 
proposition  that  he  had  to  discover,  to  prove,  and  to  lay  down. 
By  his  own  admission,  we  learn  that  he  could  not  discover 
the  LAW  of  the  case,  or  the  terms  of  his  proposition  so  as  to 
arrange  them  duly  and  construct  an  accurate  definition.  In 
this  dilemma  of  weakness  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  ne- 
glecting to  lay  down  the  groimdwork  of  his  thesis.  He  made 
his  escape,  as  I  have  before  shown,  by  throwing  his  subject 
into  confusion,  for  he  declared  that  whether  this,  the  main 
truth,  waj3  to  be  derived  from  man's  faculty  of  Reason  and 
Speech,  no  clear  account  could,  in  his  opinion,  be  given. 
Having  accomplished  this  convenient  evasion  of  the  main 
point  or  truth  of  his  subject,  he  next  proceeded  to  enter  upon 
his  subject  at  a  very  advanced  pointy  assuming  many  hypo- 
theses, and  these  at  random.  The  following  axiom  is  known 
to  every  correct  reasoner  or  true  logician : — ^^  Every  deduction 
made  from  a  false  hypothesis,  however  correctly  made,  is  false." 
This  presents  the  condition  of  Adam  Smith's  reasonings  and 
system  —  Confusion  at  the  beginning  —  confusion  at  the 
middle—  confusion  at  the  ending,  that  is,  throughout  the 
whole  course.  Truth  by  chance,  and  in  a  small  degree ;  error 
by  certainty,  and  in  a  large  degree.    And  yet>  notwithstanding 
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this  weak  and  bad  condition  of  things,  the  body  of  men  who 
have  been  attracted  by  Adam  Smith's  writings,  and  have  com- 
posed a  school  of  Political  Economy  founded  on  them,  will  be 
heard  to  raise  a  great  outcry  against  any  proposal  of  intro- 
ducing into  our  system  of  Political  Economy,  principle  and 
evidence  that  may  be  brought  from  revealed  truth  or  the 
religion  delivered  in  the  Bible. 

Not  only  writers  on  Political  Economy,  but  men  in  general, 
though,  of  course,  there  are  noble  exceptions,  avert  their 
minds  from  a  consideration  of  the  law  on  which  I  have  laid 
so  much  stress,  and  are  engaged  in  constant  rebellion  against 
it>  because  by  it  their  actions  woidd  be  directed,  their  energies 
controlled,  their  enjojrments  restrained,  their  daily  pleasures 
or  sensual  indulgences  curtailed,  and  their  acquisition  and 
expenditure  of  property,  or  their  social  engagements  pre- 
sented to  them  in  a  defined  shape.  But  however  they  may 
oppose  it  by  an  abundance  of  untenable  and  equivocating 
objections,  and  by  arguments  derived  from  the  deeply-seated 
subtleties  which  are  ever  at  the  command  of  selfishness ;  or, 
however  they  may  reject  it  from  private  practice,  and  from 
national  laws,  nevertheless  it  is  all-powerftd,  ever  present, 
perpetually  in  operation,  and  eternal.  In  defiance  of  all 
opposition  it  will  accomplish,  with  the  utmost  ease,  and  with 
unerring  exactness,  that  which  has  been  ordained  to  be  within 
its  sphere.  The  infraction  of  this  law  by  statesmen  and  by 
legislators  may  be  denominated,  as  it  often  is  denominated, 
an  exercise  of  great  human  foresight  and  a  remarkable  exhi- 
bition of  political  expediency  and  compromising  wisdom,  but 
the  evolvement  of  circumstances  will  controvert  the  assump- 
tion, for,  together  with  the  pleasing  and  gratifying  facts 
which  human  civilisation  so  abundantly  presents,  and  which 
are  so  eamestiy  desired  and  so  eagerly  enjoyed,  there  will 
grow  up,  as  there  ever  have  grown  up,  facts  of  a  character  en- 
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tirely  opposite,  exhibiting  the  general  longing  after  the  power 
of  enjoyment,  and  the  absence  of  enjoyment  from  a  vast 
multitude  of  the  human  family ;  exhibiting  poverty,  destitu- 
tion, social  alienation  and  discord,  demoralisation  and  crime. 
Unjust  action,  or  that  which  imparts  destruction,  prevailing 
in  the  system  far  more  largely  in  degree  than  just  action,  or 
that  which  imparts  conservation  and  required  increase,  so  the 
stability  of  states  and  empires  will  be  gradually  undermined 
and  destroyed.  Such  are  the  results  of  the  abuse  of  language, 
alyuae  of  facilities,  abuse  of  faculties,  abuse  of  power,  abuse 
of  knowledge.  Instead  of  just^  wise,  and  salutary  use,  the 
abuse  of  those  beautiful  and  sustaining  materials  with  which 
the  earth  abounds ;  and  which,  being  generated  and  supported 
by  the  varied  and  appropriate  soils,  and  by  the  varied  and 
appropriate  climates  of  the  world,  are  designed  for  duly 
satisfying,  as  well  as  for  gratifying,  the  wants  and  desires  of 
man.  Law  disregarded;  freedom  and  free  use,  loved  and 
pursued  in  that  degree  which  constitutes  lust  or  licentiousness. 
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CHAP.  vn. 

Contrast  drawn  between  the  Free  Principle  and  System  of  Commerce  in 
wkick  no  law  of  Proportion  has  place,  and  that  principle  and  system 
of  whiA  the  law  of  D^finits  Proportions  constitutes  the  main  ekardO' 
teristic. 

The  obstacle  which  has  hitherto  impeded  atid  baffled  the 
efforts  both  of  writers  and  of  statesmen  who  have  undertaken 
to  investigate  and  direct  those  great  courses  which  the  suV 
ject  of  Social  and  Political  Economy  presents,  has  been  that 
of  where  to  draw  the  line^  or  how  to  attain  and  exhibit  a 
definition  of  the  general  course  as  well  as  of  the  particular; 
or^  the  courses  that  ought  to  be  adopted  by  the  collective 
members  of  a  community,  as  well  as  the  courses  that  ought 
to  be  adopted  by  individual  members.  It  has  been  discerned 
by  them  that  the  subject  is  composed  of  many  and  varied 
elements,  which  render  an  inquiry  very  difficult,  by  reason 
of  complication,  so  much  so,  that  whilst  their  minds  have 
been  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  in  one  quarter,  they 
have  lost  sight  of  it  in  anotiier,  and  thus  when  a  conclusion, 
derived  from  the  apparent  interests  of  individuals,  and  which 
has  been  thought  to  be  sound  and  practically  good,  has  been 
attempted  to  be  applied  generally,  or  to  the  interests  of  a 
whole  people,  it  has  been  found  to  be  defective  and  false. 

And  then>  in  addition,  t^ere  is  the  immense  and  disagree-^ 
able  difficulty,  or,  perhaps,  imt>tacHctkbiIity,  of  j;^tiiig  the 
people  of  any  nation  into  such  a  state  of  unanimity,  or  re- 
verence for  right  social  principle,  even  if  it  should  be  dis- 
covered and  ptesented  to  them,  as  that  they  should  consent 
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to  act  in  accordance  with  it.  The  impediments  arising  from 
these  obstacles  appear  to  have  induced  many  statesmen  and 
writers,  even  of  the  better  class,  to  abandon,  in  hopelessness, 
the  whole  subject  to  mere  chance;  and  so  that  free  system 
of  commerce,  the  ofifspring  of  modern  invention,  has  been 
gradually  assumed  as  the  only  safe,  presentable,  and  prac- 
ticable system. 

By  a  steady  and  matured  consideration  of  the  subject^  the 
mind  of  the  capable  student  will  be  led  to  perceive  how  ex- 
traordinary it  is  that  any  man  endowed  with  a  good  reasoning 
capacity,  with  comprehensive  power  of  observation,  and  con- 
vei-sant  with  the  principles  of  science  in  general,  should  give 
entertainment  to  the  opinion  that  free  commerce  or  trade, 
can,  by  any  possibility,  be  right.  The  imfounded  character 
of  the  free-trade  principle,  or  the  vacuity  of  which  it  consists, 
may  be  shown  by  a  minute  exposition  of  the  meaning  of  the 
two  words  "Free  Trade.'' 

The  word  "  Trade  "  is  a  substantive,  and  there  are  few  sub- 
stantives which  possess  a  character  so  substantial,  and  a 
meaning  so  extensive :  it  embraces  all  the  means  upon  which 
man,  in  every  associated  state  or  nation,  in  every  quarter  of 
the  world,  of  every  degree  of  rank  and  power,  from  the  most 
powerful  monarch  down  to  the  humblest  and  poorest  peasant^ 
depends  for  subsistence :  for  it  has  been  ordained  respecting 
man,  that  by  the  fruit  of  his  labour  he  shall  live.  Now, 
when  the  adjective  "  free  "  is  attached  to  the  important  sub- 
stantive "  trade,"  it  is  immediately  perceived,  that  there  is. 
not  present  to  the  mind  any  definition  or  accurate  meaning 
whatever.  Thus,  under  the  meaning  of  ^'free,"  two  men 
who  may  be  placed  in  circumstances  precisely  similar,  may 
pursue  exactly  opposite  courses ;  and  then,  if  it  be  contended 
that  the  free  principle  be  right,  it  must  be  contended  that 
the  com-ses  pursued  by  both  these  persons  must  be  right 
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also,  even  though  they  are  diametrically  opposed  to  each 
other.  Or,  we  may  suppose,  that  a  great  number  of  men 
may  be  placed  in  similar  circumstances,  and  all  may  pursue 
different  or  opposing  courses,  and,  by  the  free  principle,  it 
must  be  declared  that  all  are  right;  thus,  he  who  maintains 
that  the  free  principle  is  true,  is  involved  in  the  absurdity 
of  maintaining  that  a  dictate  and  a  contradictate  may  both 
be  true. 

Supposing,  again,  that  we  apply  the  term  "  free  **  to  any 
agent,  it  may  be  to  man,  or  to  any  being  eith^  superior  or 
inferior  to  man.  Now,  when  we  talk  of  such  an  agent  being 
*^  free"  to  do  or  to  act,  we  convey  no  knowledge  whatever 
of  the  nature  or  character  of  his  acts.  What  we  want  to 
know  and  to  impart  is,  now  such  a  being  acts,  or  is  disposed 
to  act.  If  it  be  the  agency  of  the  all-good  and  all-wise 
Creator  which  we  contemplate  and  examine,  we  find  that 
ever3rthing  is  done  by  a  rule  of  unvarying  rectitude,  conse- 
quently, the  privilege  or  power  of  freedom  is  bightlt  used ; 
but,  then,  all  the  virtue  of  the  question  becomes  concentred 
in  the  word  bightlt,  which  involves  the  whole  law  of  action ; 
and  then  that  which  we  want  is  a  definition,  or  a  clear  and 
full  explication  of  this  law  of  action.  Thus,  it  must  be 
evident,  that  the  word  **  free  "  becomes  entirely  overruled  by, 
or  is  in  complete  subserviency  to,  the  word  "  right."  In  the 
case  of  the  inferior  being  or  agent,  we  have  the  reverse 
exemplified.  He  also  is  free ;  but  the  power  possessed  by 
him  is  exercised  without  reference  to  any  rule  of  right. 
Thus,  it  follows,  that  when  we  make  use  of  the  word  "  free," 
as  signifying  a  proper  or  right  operation,  we  are  under  an 
obligation  to  show,  in  the  first  plcuie,  that  the  agent  to  whom 
we  attach  it,  is  unvaryingly  disposed  or  predetermined  to 
fulfil  a  right  law.  Now,  is  it,  I  ask,  within  the  power  of  all 
the  disciples  of  the  school  of  free  philosophy,  to  prove  that 
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man  is  this  good  or  perfect  agent?  If,  indeed,  it  were 
proved  to  be  so,  then  acts,  issuing  from  his  free  agency^ 
would  be  right  and  good;  but^  should  all  this  be  ptoyed, 
even  in  that  case,  the  duty  incumbent  on  those  who  under- 
take to  argue  and  to  write  on  the  subject,  would  be  tliat  of 
showing  the  precise  law  and  course  of  action  which  ought  to 
be,  according  to  the  natural  constitution  of  things  observed, 
and  which  would  be  observed. 

The  utter  inapplicability  and  hollowness  of  the  •*free" 
principle,  may  be  rendered  apparent  by  several  methods  of 
illustration.  Let  the  term  "  free  "  be  applied  to  the  natural 
physical  elements  around  us.  For  instance,  let  us  suppose 
the  power  of  the  great  luminary,  the  sun,  to  be  free,  or  to 
have  no  definite  or  prescribed  course  assigned  to  it;  its  heat 
being  subject  to  no  law  by  which  its  degree  or  proportion  is 
regulated  and  determined*  It  will  be  majiifest  to  all  persons, 
that  in  this  case  the  direst  consequences  must  ensue  from 
such  power  being  unregulated  or  without  due  direction  and 
controL  So,  also,  must  it  be  with  the  great  element  wata*; 
if  the  sea  were  free,  instead  of  being  checked  afiid  regulated 
by  a  law  which  influences  its  action,  determines  its  relative 
proportions,  prescribes  its  boundaries,  and  utilises  its  power. 

Again,  let  the  free  doctrine  be  imparted  to  the  mind  of  a 
scientific  chemist.  He  is  engaged  either  in  examining  or 
compounding  matter,  which  consists  of  a  variety  of  simple 
elements.  By  deep  thought,  and  by  persevering  experiment^ 
he  has,  by  the  process  of  synthesis,  succeeded  in  discovering 
the  exact  method  of  forming  such  or  such  a  compound.  In 
order  that  he  may  not  lose  the  benefit  of  the  successful  re- 
sults of  his  labours,  he  preserves,  with  the  greatest  care,  a 
knowledge  of  the  exeunt  quantity  of  each  simple  element  which 
has  been  required  for  realising  the  perfect  composition ;  for 
he  knows,  that  it  is  only  by  a  strict  adherence  to  ihe  propor- 
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tionsy  that  the  valuable  result  can  be  again  effected,  or  the 
compound  matter  produced. 

Or,  let  the  same  scientific  person  be  engaged  in  examining 
a  portion  of  natural  substance.  By  the  process  of  analysis, 
he  has  succeeded  in  dividing  the  composition,  and  separating 
its  various  simple  elements,  so  that  having  ascertained  the 
exact  nature  of  the  compound  matt^,  he  is  able  to  recompose 
it,  by  means  of  putting  together  similar  materials  in  their 
jiist  proportions.  Now,  let  such  a  scientific  person,  who  has 
been  thus  successfully  engaged,  be  informed  of  the  free  prin- 
ciple of  acting.  Let  him  be  told  that  the  results  of  his  labours 
would  have  been  the  same,  if  the  free  process  had  been  ob- 
served, or  if  the  law  of  definite  proportions  had  been  wholly 
disr^arded.  In  what  light  would  this  scientific  operator 
view  his  informant  ?  Why,  he  would  view  him  as  a  per- 
son who  was  literally  an  idiot.  I  maintain,  that  between 
the  instances  adduced,  and  that  of  fees  commerce  or  trade, 
the  analogy  is  strictly  correct. 

If  any  number  of  persons  should  be  induced  to  meet  who 
had  devoted  so  much  of  their  talents  and  attention  to  the 
science  of  Social  and  Political  Economy,  as  to  have  acquired 
a  considerable  insight  into  the  subject^  and  w^e  to  agree  to 
enter  upon  a  discussion  of  its  main  features,  I  maintain  that 
they  would  soon  come  to  a  unanimous  resolution  of  rejecting 
altogether  the  free  principle,  seeing  that  it  involved  a  funda- 
mental and  total  absurdity.  The  principle  would  not  be 
allowed  to  form  any  question  at  all  for  them.  In  place  of  it 
the  question  would  be,  whether  any  particular  people  or 
nation,  who  were  suffering  distress  and  destitution,  had 
brought  this  lamentable  state  on  themselves  by  reason  of 
having  restricted  or  confined  their  action  or  labour  too  much ; 
or  whether  it  had  been  brought  on  by  their  having  pursued 
an  opposite  course,  which  is  that  of  permitting  too  great 
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expansion  and  latitude,  or  venturing  on  too  wide  a  field  of 
change  ?  These,  I  contend,  would  form  the  two  distinct  ques- 
tions to  which  their  attention  and  deep  consideration  would  , 
be  directed;  and  a  noble  course  of  inquiry  would  be  thus 
opened,  on  which  to  exercise  their  intellectual  and  reasoning 
faculties. 

The  inquiry  would,  therefore,  tend  to  establish  for  practice 
one  of  two  courses,  either  to  observe,  for  the  future,  a  lesser 
degree  of  change,  and  so  to  consolidate  the  circumstances  of 
the  nation ;  or,  to  observe  a  greater  degree,  and  thus  to  expand 
or  extend  them.  But,  as  for  the  free  principle,  it  would,  as  I 
•  have  before  remarked,  be  rejected  altogether,  as  having  no 
legitimate  place,  or  no  place  at  all,  within  the  province  of 
science. 

With  regard  to  the  fisict  of  the  adoption  of  the  free  principle 
of  commerce  by  so  many  well-instructed  and  clever  men,  and 
by  so  many  statesmen  both  of  the  higher  and  lower  rank,  it 
will  be  said,  as  it  often  has  been  said,  that  the  principle  and 
system  have  been  adopted  as  a  matter  of  jpreference,  as  pre- 
ferable to  that  complicated  and  nugatory  system  of  regulation 
and  restriction,  which,  having  been  invented  and  appUed 
during  the  earlier  periods  of  the  existence  of  nations,  has 
been  so  unjustly  used /or  the  interests  of  some,  and  against 
the  interests  of  others,  and  having  been  thus  converted  into 
a  party  or  class  engine  and  monopoly,  had  become  so  cum- 
bersome, so  injurious,  and  so  intolerable,  as  to  be  impossible 
of  maintenance  in  a  nation  where  a  due  and  salutary  d^ee. 
of  freedom  is  enjoyed  by  all  classes  of  the  people. 

Now,  if  the  subject  had  been  placed  on  this  foimdation  of 
preference ;  if  the  free  principle,  instead  of  being  received  and 
commended  as  absolutely  good  and  profitable,  had  been  re- 
ceived and  upheld  on  the  ground  of  being  relatively  better 
than  the  prevailing  principle  and  system  of  r^ulation  and 
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restriction,  the  grounds  of  this  preference  and  adoption  would 
have  been  sound,  wisely  chosen,  and  tenable,  because  the 
natural  social  law  of  trade  and  commerce  would  not  have 
been  sacrificed. 

The  great  general  truth  or  principle  having  been   thus 
acknowledged  and  preserved,  though  not  explained  or  defined, 
would,  nevertheless,  have  been  committed  to  the  reverence 
and  to  the  observation  of  every  individual  man  of  the  nation. 
But  this  rights  honourable,  and  only  enlightened  course,  has 
not  been  acknowledged  and  observed.    Our  statesmen,  resting 
their  policy  only  on  the  bad  foundation  of  expediency,  and  so 
following  in  the  wake  of  that  school  of  writers  who  have  per- 
mitted themselves  to  be  influenced  and  led  by  the  strong 
current  of  human  desires,  and  so  have  become  mere  pand^ers 
to  these  desires,  and  whose  works,  when  brought  to  the  test 
of  close  and  correct  examination,  for  the  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing that  which  is  true  in  them,  and  rejecting  that  which  is 
Sedse,  have  to  suffer  almost  total  destruction,  have  accepted 
and  presented  the  free  principle  in  an  dbaolute,  and  not  in  a 
relatwey  character.     Hence  the  adopted,  firee,  or  competitive 
course,  is  of  that  character  which  deprives  men  of  all  idea  of, 
and  hence  of  all  attachment  to,  social  principle  and  truth.   It 
abolishes  all  notion  of  a  law  of  general  action.     By  it  men 
are  taught  and  urged  to  adopt  selfishness  and  selfish  action, 
and  that  in  the  extremest  degree,  under  the  false  pretext  that 
by  the  competitive  action  and  course,  the  largest  amoimt  of 
wealth  is  added  to  the  national  stock.     In  their  attempts  to 
uphold  this  immoral  and  abominable  principle  and  system,  all 
writers  have  placed  themselves  in  a  condition  of  inextricable 
confusion;  and,  by  becoming  attached  to  these  writers,  by 
placing  confidence  in  them,  and  by  adopting  their  doctrines, 
individual   men  and   nations  will   bring   upon    themselves 
merited  injury  and  punishment. 
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CHAP.  vni. 

BemarkahU  iUustratian  hy  Shaktpeare  of  the  important  amd 

character  of  the  Law  of  Proportions^  and  of  the  appUcabiiitjf  of  this  taw 
to  the  social  condition  and  constitution  of  man.  —  Special  comment  on  the 
Lose  of  Ph>portions  concluded. 

How  much  derangement  and  mischief  have  been  intaroduoed, 
and  are  now  being  introduced,  within  the  circumstances  of 
mankind  by  false  views  and  wrong  courses  of  Social  and  Poli- 
tical Economy  I  They  constitute,  in  fact>  the  great  engine 
by  which  the  true  prosperity  and  power  of  nations  are 
undermined  and  eventually  destroyed.  And  yet  it  has  to 
be  asked  —  who  is  qualified  to  meet  the  assailants  who 
arm  themselves  with  the  formidable  weapons  which  these 
false  views  and  wrong  courses  supply  ?  The  constitutional 
statesman,  however  true,  strong,  and  noble  may  be  the 
principles  he  entertains  in  his  own  mind,  and  the  courses  he 
has  been  wont  to  advocate,  is  yet  seen  to  surr^[ider,  by 
degrees,  the  truth  of  his  convictions.  The  accredited  phi- 
losopher, the  received  theologian,  and  the  appointed  pleader 
of  the  cause  of  religion,  likewise,  being  compelled  to  sustain 
the  attacks  of  persevering  adversaries,  and  bdng  unable  — 
&om  want  of  a  thorough  and  substantial  fiuth  in  the  cause  to 
which  they  are  professionally  attached  —  to  answer  demon- 
stratively, the  manifold  objections,  and  the  fisJse  thou^ 
specious  assumptions  of  their  worldly  adversaries^  are  at 
length  induced  to  quit  the  strong  and  secure  positions  that 
are  provided  for  them  within  the  field  of  the  religion  they 
possess,  and,  taking  refuge  beneath  the  numerous  pleas  of  a 
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gyatem  &iae\j  csalled  UtiUtorian,  abandon  the  great  and  es- 
sential bulwarks  of  their  foith.  The  spirit  of  the  world  lures^ 
deceives,  coeroes,  and  at  last  oyeroomes  them — they  re- 
linquish that  which  is  divine^  and  they  substitute  for  it  that 
which  coming  of  man  is  called  human,  lliey  retain  the  name, 
place,  secular  dignity,  and,  unhappily,  the  influenqe  af^r- 
taining  to  a  public  Christian  advocate,  having  relinquished  its 
main  characteristiGS. 

It  has  been  said  that  an  exalted  member  of  our  English 
Christian  Church,  who  has  acquired  his  elevated  position  by 
haying  directed  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  industrial 
and  commercial  economy,  and  by  his  ability  in  supporting 
and  diffusing  the  principles  which  he  has  adopted  —  when 
conversing  on  the  principle  applicable  to  the  due  and  benefi- 
cial development  of  national  industry,  and  the  course  of 
labour  conducive  to  the  general  welfare  of  a  people,  said, 
that  what  he  liked  above  all  things  to  hear  was — the  ham- 
mer—  the  hammer — the  hammer.  At  six;  o'clock  in  the 
morning?  Good!  At  five  o'clock?  Better!  At  four  o'clock  ? 
Better  still  I  Now,  by  this  we  obtain  a  view  of  the  harsh 
soul  of  human  or  modem  Utilitarian  philosophy.  Work 
—  work  —  work !  Production  —  production  —  productipn  1 
Quantity  —  quantity  —  quantity  I  It  is  only  this  one  poor, 
dull,  toil  and  task  requiring,  and  unsocial,  idea  that  the 
founders  and  disciples  of  the  modem  Utilitarian  school  have 
been  able  to  compass  with  reference  to  this  great  and  in- 
teresting subject.  So  little  has  perception,  genius,  or  true 
philosophy,  been  present  during  their  lucubrations  and 
elaborations,  that  they  have  been  unable  to  discern  either 
theoreticaUy  or  practically  that  something  ess^atial  is  wanting 
to  their  single  and  solitary  idea  of  work  or  production.  The 
addition,  together  with  the  indispensable  connexion,  in- 
fiiuence,  and  operation,  of  good  social  law^  arising  from  the 
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union  which  man  is  endowed  for  forming  with  his  fellow- 
man  by  means  of  the  divided  application  of  labour,  or  the 
mutual  and  general  support  and  reliance  which  emanate  from 
an  agreed  adoption  of  separated  emplojrmentSy  and  an  agreed 
exchange  of  commodities,  do  not  appear  to  have  received  any 
recognition  by  the  minds  of  that  class  of  writers,  or  statesmen, 
or  of  theological  professors,  of  whom  the  modem  school  of 
Social  and  Political  Economy  is  composed. 

With  regard  to  the  all-important  social  law  here  referred 
to,  I  have  been  engaged  in  directing  attention  to  its  constitu- 
tion, and  in  showing  the  necessity  there  is  that  this  law,  or 
rule  of  action,  should  be  attached  to  the  simple  feet  of  pro- 
duction, in  order  that  a  right  and  beneficial  appropriation  of 
the  multiplied  elements  which  the  earth  contains,  and  which 
are  niirtured  and  matured  by  her  varied  climates,  shall  be 
insured  to  man,  who  is  intrusted  with  them  for  his  use  and 
enjoyment. 

This  law,  which  is  that  of  degree  or  proportions,  conducts 
to  a  clear  perception  of  that  beautiful  social  connexion  and 
support  in  the  action  and  in  the  condition  of  man,  which  was, 
and  is,  intended  to  be  formed  and  to  be  cemented  by  means 
of  the  appropriation  of  the  material  things  of  the  world  by 
human  labour,  directed  by  human  desire  and  wilL  I  have 
now  to  adduce  a  veiy  remarkable  and  complete  corroboration 
of  my  argument  from  the  works  of  a  writer  who.  It  may  be 
presumed,  had  not  directed  his  attention,  in  any  special 
manner,  to  the  science  of  Social  and  Political  Economy.  He 
was  a  man,  however,  whose  spirit  soared  so  far  above  the 
low  sphere  of  general  human  contemplation, — who,  by  the 
power  of  an  intuition  imequalled  in  the  range  of  mere 
hiunan  intelligence,  commanded  such  an  extensive  view  of 
both  moral  and  physical  law,  of  divine  and  human  txuth, 
that  the  instance  of  his  genius  which  I  am  about  to  adduce. 
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need  not  excite  surprise.  The  writer  to  whom  I  allude  is 
Shakspeare.  In  his  play  of  "  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  he  has 
to  describe  a  scene  where  the  Grreek  chiefs  are  assembled  in 
coimcil  for  the  pmrpose  of  discussing  the  causes  of  the  want 
of  success  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  in  their  attempts  to 
conquer  the  Trojan  army.  He  selects  Ulysses  as  his  chief 
speaker,  and  in  an  address  to  the  council,  delivered  by  this 
warrior  and  statesman,  the  cause  of  weakness  and  fetilure, 
together  with  the  cause  of  strength  and  success,  having  to 
be  shown,  the  poet  has  selected  the  two  principles  whose 
agency  I  have  elucidated,  and  has  dwelt  with  peculiar  force 
upon  the  character  and  operation  of  each«  These  are,  the 
good  and  sustaining  principle  on  the  one  side;  and  the 
uncreating  and  destructive  principle  on  the  other;  the  one 
being  that  of  conjunction  or  imion,  the  other  that  of  dis- 
union, confiliction,  or  competition.  The  delineation  is  minute, 
accurate,  and  forcible,  and  in  the  highest  degree  philosophical 
and  beautifuL  The  passages  given  in  altered  letters  are  done 
so  by  me.     The  description  is  as  follows :  - 

**  Troj,  yet  upon  his  basis,  had  been  down, 
And  the  great  Hector's  sword  had  lacked  a  master 
But  for  these  instances. 
The  speciality  of  rule  hath  been  neglected : 
And  look  how  many  Grecian  tents  do  stand 
Hollow  upon  this  plain,  so  many  hollow  factions. 
When  that  the  general  is  not  like  the  hive, 
To  whom  the  foragers  shall  all  repair. 
What  honej  is  expected  P    Degree  being  yizarded, 
The  onworUiiest  shows  as  fairlj  in  the  mask. 
The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets,  and  this  centre, 
Observe  dbgkbb,  priority,  and  place ; 
Insisture,  course,  pbopobtion,  season,  form. 
Office,  and  custom,  in  all  line  of  order : 
And  therefore  b  the  glorious  planet,  Sol, 
In  noble  eminence  enthroned  and  sphered 
Amidst  the  other ;  whose  med*cinable  eye 
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Corrects  the  ill  aspects  of  planets  evil. 

And  posts,  like  the  commandment  of  a  King, 

Sans  check,  to  good  and  bad.    Bat  when  the  planets 

In  evil  mixtore  to  disorder  wander. 

What  plagues  and  what  portents  I  what  mutinj  I 

What  raging  of  the  sea,  shaking  of  earth  I 

Commotion  in  the  winds  I  frights,  changes,  horrors, 

Divert  and  crack,  rend  and  deracinate 

ThS  UIOTT  AND  MARBLED  CALM  OF  STATES, 

Quite  from  their  fixture !     O,  when  degree  is  8hak*d, 
Which  is  the  ladder  of  all  high  designs, 
The  enterprise  is  sick !     How  coidd  communUiet^ 
Degrees  in  schooU,  and  brotherhoods  in  cities, 
TeacefuL  commerce  from  dividable  shores, 
The  primogeniHve  and  due  of  birth. 
Prerogative  of  age,  crowns,  sceptres,  kturels. 
But  by  degree  stand  in  authentick  place  f 
Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string. 
And,  hark,  what  discord  foUows  /  each  thing  meets 
In  mere  oppugnancy.    The  bounded  waters 
Should  lifl  their  bosoms  higher  than  the  shores 
And  make  a  sop  of  all  this  solid  globe. 
Strength  should  be  lord  of  imbecility. 
And  the  rude  son  should  strike  his  father  dead, 
Force  should  be  right ;  or,  rather,  right  and  wrong 
(Between  whose  endless  jar  justice  resides) 
Should  lose  their  names,  and  so  should  justice  too. 
Then  everything  includes  itself  in  power, 
Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite ; 
And  appetite,  an  universal  wolf. 
So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power. 
Must  m^e  perforce  an  universal  prey, 
And,  last,  eat  up  himself.    Great  Agamemnon, 
This  chaos,  when  degree  is  suffocate. 
Follows  the  choaking. 
And  this  neglection  of  degree  it  is. 
That  by  a  pace  goes  backward,  witk  a  purpose 
It  hath  to  cUmb,    The  General  *s  disdained 
By  him  one  step  below ;  he,  by  the  next ; 
That  next,  by  him  beneath ;  so  every  step 
Exampled  by  the  first  pace  that  is  sick 
Of  his  superior,  grows  to  an  envious  fever. 
Of  pale  and  bloodless  emulation : 
And  'tis  this  fever  that  keeps  Troy  on  foot. 
Not  her  own  sinews.    To  end  a  tale  of  length, 
Troy  in  our  weakness  stands,  not  in  her  strength.** 
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It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  comment,  at  any  length, 
upon  the  above  noble  composition.  The  comprehensiveness, 
beauty,  and  truth  of  the  ideas,  conveyed  to  us  by  the  most  ex- 
pressive language,  are  derived  by  a  perception  and  knowledge 
of  the  character  and  operation  of  original  and  eternal  natural 
law.  The  description  here  given  will  be  recognised  and 
deeply  felt  by  all  whose  natures  contain  any  leaven  of  genius. 
In  the  cases  of  those  persons  whose  feelings  have  become 
contracted  and  withered,  by  the  blighting  influence  and  power 
of  self-love,  and  whose  intellects  are  occupied  and  choked  by 
false  and  dull  matter,  there  will  be  a  total  imperviousness  to 
the  admission  of  all  the  truth  that  is  contained  in  these  noble 
thoughts;  but  in  these  cases,  the  diflSculty  of  perception 
will  arise  out  of  the  inaptitude  of  the  recipient  whose  puri- 
fication and  elevation  are  not  to  be  effected  by  any  description, 
or  mere  human  argument,  that  can  be  adduced  and  placed 
before  them. 

The  part  of  the  passage  to  which  I  will  first  draw  attention 
is  —  "the  speciality  of  rule."  These  words  require  much 
meditation  to  be  applied  to  them.  It  may  then  be  seen  that 
they  have  a  meaning  the  most  comprehensive,  as  they  signify 
the  great  principle — operating  both  gfenerally  and  specially 
—  which  is  essential  to  be  superinduced  over  the  actions  of 
every  community  of  people.  The  poet  declares,  that  this 
"speciality  of  rule"  can  be  realised  only  by  the  strict 
observance  and  fulfilment  of  a  great  universal  law.  He  thus 
describes  it : — 

•*  Degree  being  vizarded. 

The  unworthiest  shows  as  fairly  in  the  mask. 

The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets,  and  thb  centre, 

Observe  degree^  priority,  and  place ; 

Insistnre,  course,  proportion^  season,  form. 

Office  and  custom,  in  all  line  of  order." 

Having  thus  described  the  beneficial  and  all-regulating 
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agency  which  the  law  is  ordained  tx)  exercise  over  every  de- 
partment of  the  natural  sphere^  insuring  construction  and 
preservation,  he  proceeds  next  to  describe  the  consequences 
of  a  departure  from  this  law  of  union  and  just  proportion. 
His  description  is  thus : — 

**  But  when  the  planets 
Id  evil  mixture  to  disorder  wander, 
What  plagues  and  what  portents  I  what  mutiny  I 
What  raging  of  the  sea !  shaking  of  earth ! 
Commotions  in  the  winds  I  frights,  changefl,  horrors, 
Divert  and  crack,  rend  and  deracinate, 
The  unity  and  married  calm  of  states. 
Quite  from  their  fixture !    O,  when  degree  is  shak'd 
Which  is  the  ladder  of  all  high  designs. 
The  enterpritte  is  sick !     How  could  communities. 
Degrees  in  schools,  and  brotherhoods  in  cities. 
Peaceful  commerce  from  dividable  shores, 
The  primogenitive  and  due  of  birth, 
Prerogative  of  age,  crowns,  sceptres,  laurels. 
But  by  degree  stand  In  authentick  place  ? 
Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string, 
And,  hark !  what  discord  follows !  each  thing  meet: 
In  mere  oppugnancy." 

Having  thus  described  the  evil  effects  that  result  both  fronr 
a  neglection  and  infraction  of  the  great  law,  the  poet  then 
applies  the  law  to  the  subject  of  Social  and  Political  Economy, 
to  political  philosophy,  or  the  general  wel&re  of  nations, 
comprising  the  vast  interests  of  a  nation  in  one  most  ex- 
pressive line,  which  is  this : — 

**  The  unity  and  married  calm  of  states ;  ** 

thus  maintaining,  under  a  beautiful  metaphor,  that  the  prin- 
ciple by  which  the  interests  of  persons  who  are  joined  to- 
gether in  communities  and  kingdoms,  are  constructed  and 
cemented,  is  one,  and  is  identical  with  that  by  which  persons 
\mited  in  marriage  are  bound  together. 

In  describing  the  consequences  that  result  from  a  rejection 
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of  the  law  of  salutary  and  sustaining  restraint  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  FREE  principle,  he  maintains  that  under  the  con- 
fusion thus  produced,  will,  power,  and  appetite,  combine  and 
conflict ;  and,  just  action  —  organisation  —  and  due  order,  all 
being  neglected  and  absent,  self-destruction  and  general  de- 
struction must  eventually  ensue. 

The  following  passage  clearly  expresses,  also,  the  effects  that 
result  from  the  agency  of  the  free  principle : — 

**  And  this  msglecHon  of  degree  it  is, 
That  bj  a  pace  goes  backward,  with  a  purpose 
It  hath  to  climb.** 

As  coinciding  with  this  idea  I  have  shown,  in  the  body  of 
my  argument^  that  advancement,  improvement^  and  progress 
being  intended  by  those  who  advocate  the  free  principle  and 
free  action,  which  implies  the  rejection  of  all  consideration  of 
the  point  of  observing  wholesome  degree,  or  due  proportion, 
the  reverse  of  general  advancement  and  improvement  occurs. 
That  although  the  few  may  become  richer,  acquire  increased 
power,  and  so  become  exalted,  yet  the  many  are  made  poorer, 
lose  power,  together  with  all  opportunity  of  acquuing  it>  and 
are,  against  natural  law  and  providential  design,  oppressed 
and  depressed. 

I  will  here  conclude  my  special  comments  on  the  great  law 
the  paramoimt  character  of  which  I  have  now  established. 
I  have  dwelt  upon  it  long  and  minutely,  because,  without  a 
knowledge  of  this  law  having  been  acquired  and  a  conformity 
with  it  observed,  it  serves  only  to  perplex  and  to  confuse  that 
we  either  write  or  act  on  the  great  subject  of  the  physical  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  man.  He  who  writes  on  the  science  of 
Social  and  Political  Economy  without  having  acquired  a  clear 
perception  and  a  mastery  of  the  law  of  degree  or  proportions ; 
without  being  able  to  exhibit  a  definition  of  proportions  by 
means  of  a  correct  application  of  the  principle  to  the  matter 
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of  his  reasoning ;  must  himself  be  aware  that  he  is  writing 
under  a  weakness  of  intellectual  power^  amidst  confusion  of 
ideas,  and  in  darkness. 

If  a  man,  so  writing,  gives  out  his  inventions  and  opinions, 
or  that  which  he  calls  his  conclusions,  to  the  world  without 
qualifying  his  annunciation  of  them  by  a  candid  avowal  of 
deficiency,  and  by  a  required  and  judicious  caution  as  to  the 
reception  and  application  of  doctrines  so  insufficiently  deriv^ 
and  unsubstantially  founded ;  which  announcement  and  de- 
claration are  on  all  occasions  due  to  the  world  at  large  from 
those  who  treat  of  a  subject  that  is  only  partly  and  therefore 
imperfectly  investigated ;  he  is  guilty  of  conmiitting  a  great 
wrong  against  the  interests  of  his  fellow-men,  or  against 
society  in  general  Impelled  by  a  dishonourable  ambition,  he 
attempts  to  create  a  character,  and  to  acquire  fame,  for  him- 
self, far  beyond  what  his  efforts  warrant ;  pursuing  these,  hk 
own  personal  objects,  regardless  of  the  injury  he  may  inflict 
on  his  country  and  on  mankind. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Further  reasoning  on  the  Cause  of  Value,  or  that  course  of  exchange  and 
trade  hy  which  the  law  of  value  is  constituted,  —  Erroneous  views  of  the 
subject  entertained  by  the  writers  of  the  modem  school  of  Political 
Economists. 

By  means  of  the  evidence  and  reasoning  which  are  contained 
in  the  preceding  chapters,  I  have  endeavoured  to  throw  full 
light  on  those  important  primary  causes  which  are  ordained 
to  operate  for  realising  the  good  or  prosperous  physical  con- 
dition of  man.  It  is  shown  that  this  good  or  prosperous 
condition  is  ordained  to  be  derived  from  the  just  and  ap- 
propriate combination  of  human  labour ;  and  that  if  this  just 
and  appropriate  combination  be  not  observed  as  a  necessary 
elementary  law,  all  the  territorial  advantages  of  soil  and  of 
climate,  or  the  natural  productions  of  the  earth,  however 
varied,  however  prolific,  however  abundant,  and  however  de- 
sirable and  desired,  these  productions  may  be,  are  wholly 
unavailing  for  realising  an  improved  general  condition  of  a 
people;  and,  further,  that  the  variety,  the  prolificacy,  and 
the  abundance  of  the  natural  elements  and  productions,  are 
only  so  much  the  more  injmious  to  the  state  of  man,  and 
detractive  of  his  acquisition  and  enjoyment,  when  they  are 
brought  into  use  without  the  observance  of  the  just  and 
appropriate  combination  and  due  proportion  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  and  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  an  explica- 
tion. 

The  very  important  point  here  alluded  to  has  been  re- 
cognised, and  forcibly  stated,  by  writers  on  Political  Economy, 
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especially  so  by  Mr.  M'Culloch,  though  in  accordance  with 
their  defective  power,  and  their  habit  of  incorrect  reasoning, 
they  have,  one  and  all,  not  only  lost  sight  of  and  deserted, 
but  opposed  and  rejected,  the  evidence  so  especially  supplied 
by  themselves,  Mr.  M ^Culloch's  passage  is  as  follows :  — 
"  The  capacity  of  a  country  to  support  and  employ  labourers 
is  in  no  degree  dependent  on  advantageousness  of  situation^ 
richness  of  soil,  or  extent  of  territory.  These,  undoubtedly, 
are  circumstances  of  very  great  importance,  and  have  a 
powerful  influence  in  determining  the  rate  at  which  a  people 
advances  in  the  career  of  wealth  and  civilisation.  But  it  is 
obviously  not  on  them,  but  on  the  actual  amount  of  the  a^ 
cumulated  produce  of  precious  labour,  or  of  capital,  ap- 
plicable to  the  payment  of  wages,  in  the  possession  of  a 
country,  that  its  power  of  supporting  and  employing  labourers 
must  depend.  A  fertile  soil  affords  the  means  of  rapidly  in- 
creasing capital;  but  that  is  all.  Before  this  soil  can  be 
cultivated,  capital  must  be  provided  for  the  support  of  the 
labourers  employed  upon  it,  as  it  must  be  provided  for  the 
support  of  those  engaged  in  manufactures,  or  in  any  other 
department  of  industry."  • 

It  is  at  the  very  earliest  stage  of  man's  advancement  into 
a  condition  of  social  union,  that  we  are  led  to  mark  tiie 
origin  of  a  great  elementary  principle.  This  is  value.  We 
have  to  discover  and  to  establish  the  cause  of  value.  Like- 
wise, we  have  to  take  especial  care,  that  this  great  ele- 
mentary, or  foundation  principle,  be  laid  down  in  truth,  and 
not  only  in  truth,  but  in  purity  also,  that  is,  without  any 
admixture  with  it  of  matter  that  does  not  appertain  to  it; 
for  it  is  by  not  observing  this  rule  of  purity,  and  by  mixing 
up  error  with  truth  in  their  treatment  of  this  elementary 

♦  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  by  J.  R.  M*Culloch,  p.  377. 
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proposition  —  the  cause  of  value  —  that  our  writers  on 
Political  Economy  have  exhibited  such  a  lamentable  failure  of 
eflFort, 

Let  the  thoughtful  person  consider,  if  only  for  a  moment, 
the  vast  and  important  meaning  that  is  contained  in  this 
word  value.  It  constitutes  the  element  of  all  property,  or 
that  by  which  all  mankind,  firom  the  poorest  and  humblest 
peasant  to  the  most  wealth-possessing  and  powerful  monarch, 
are  ordained  to  be  supported.  Let  value  cease,  or  be  taken 
away,  then  every  member  of  every  civilised  nation  on  earth 
would  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  labouring  with  his  own 
hands  for  the  acquisition  of  those  things  that  are  necessary 
for  sustaining  his  life.  The  tree  of  wealth  and  civilisation 
would  be  withered  from  its  top  to  its  roots. 

With  regard,  then,  to  this  important  elementary  social  pro- 
cess, or  that  course  which  constitutes  the  law  of  value,  I 
contend  that  it  resides  wholly  within  the  influence  and 
operation  of  dema/ndy  or  the  exchange  power  which  is  im- 
piuiied,  and  applied  to  commodities  produced  by  the  labour 
of  man.  I  have  shown  that  commodities,  however  useful, 
agreeable,  and  desirable  they  may  be,  cannot  be  made  to 
derive  exchange  value,  that  is,  be  constituted  property  or 
capital,  unless  a  demand  be  made  for  them  in  exchange 
for  other  commodities;  and  I  have  shown,  moreover,  that 
the  degree  of  value  is  determined  by  the  degree  or  proportion 
in  which  this  power  or  influence  of  demand  exists ;  that  is, 
the  proportion  which  the  supply  and  demand  of  commodities 
bear  the  one  to  the  other, — relative  proportions. 

I  maintain,  therefore,  as  an  incontrovertible  proposition, 
lying  at  the  root  of  the  science  of  social  and  commercial 
economy,  and  pervading  every  branch  of  it  in  every  con- 
dition to  which  a  nation  may  attain,  that  demand  is  the 
caiLse  of  value ;  and  I  maintain,  also,  that  there  is  no  other 
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cause.  I  have  proved  that  by  the  law  of  the  Creator,  it  is 
ordained  that  man  shall  live  in  society  by  the  action  of  his 
fellow-man,  and  his  fellow-man  by  his  action,  that  is,  by  the 
conjoined  operation  of  human  will,  and  of  human  effort  or 
labour. 

In  order  to  try  the  character  of  this  doctrine  respecting  the 
cause,  and  the  sole  cause,  of  value,  let  the  simple  premises 
which  I  have  laid  down  be  subjected,  in  the  first  place,  to 
a  thorough  examination.  It  will  be  found  that  value  in 
exchange,  which  constitutes  property  or  capital,  cannot  be 
formed  by  any  other  process  than  that  of  which  I  have 
given  a  constructive  example ;  and  then,  in  the  second  place, 
let  any  person,  who  is  practically  conversant  with  the  subject, 
examine  what  the  cause  is  by  which  his  property  or  capital  is 
affected, — he  will  find  that  he  is  imder  the  necessity  of  assign- 
ing the  influence  and  action  of  demand  as  this  cause.  Thus: 
no  demand, — result  —  no  value;  demand, — result — value; 
increased  demand  without  a  corresponding  increased  supply, — 
result — increased  value ;  diminished  demand,  supply  remain- 
ing undiminished, — result — decreased  value. 

Every  person  conversant  with  trade  —  which  is  the  ex- 
change of  all  commodities  —  knows  well  that  what  affects 
his  property,  capital,  or  trade,  is  the  bearing  which  supply 
and  demand  have  upon  the  commodities  in  which  he  deals. 
He  knows  well  that  a  great  increased  supply,  taking  place 
without  a  propoiiionate  increased  demand,  the  necessary 
result  is,  a  destruction,  in  part,  of  the  value  of  the  com- 
modities in  which  he  deals,  and  hence  that  he  must  sell  in 
the  markets  at  a  lower  price ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
knows,  also,  that  a  greatly  increased  demand  taking  place  for 
the  commodities  in  which  he  deals,  without  a  proportionately 
increased  supply  being  offered  at  the  same  time,  the  result 
is  ail  enhancement  in  tiie  value  of  his  commodities.  This 
action  of  the  law  of  relative  proportions  is  in  constant  and 
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simultaneous  operation,  afTecting,  in  one  d^ee  or  another, 
all  property,  rendering  the  scale  of  value  either  higher  or 
lower ;  and  it  is  within  this  operation  that  the  physical  well- 
being  or  ill-being  of  mankind  resides. 

I  treat  thus  minutely  of  the  cause  of  value,  because  it  con- 
stitutes that  elementary  part  of  ihe  subject  which  is  essential 
to  be  known,  and  to  be  admitted,  before  any  correct  advance- 
ment can  be  made  in  the  knowledge  of  the  science*  Every 
student  of  Social  and  Political  Science,  and  every  statesman, 
must  see  that  he  can  make  no  solid  or  aatia&ctorj  progress  in 
a  knowledge  of  the  subjects  with  which  he  has  to  deal,  imless 
that  course  of  social  facts  which  constitutes  the  cause  of 
value  be  thoroughly  estabUshed  and  clearly  apprehended. 
It  was,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  by  a  neglect  of  this  great 
primjwry  source  of  scientific  truth,  that  the  author  of  "  The 
Wealth  of  Nations,"  and  other  writei*s  on  Political  Economy 
who  have  expatiated  in  the  same  field,  and  who  have  fol- 
lowed, more  or  less,  the  track  chosen  by  Adam  Smith,  the 
chief  of  whom  are  Dugald  Stewart^  Malthus,  Ricardo,  and 
M*Culloch,  having  been  rendered  incapable  of  giving  a  correct 
and  full  exposition  of  the  subjects  of  which  they  have  imder- 
taken  to  treat,  were  led  to  introduce,  as  component  elements 
in  the  creation  of  value,  besides  the  two  great  principles  of 
supply  and  demand,  extraneous,  irrelevant^  and  false  matter, 
whereby  errors  were  imported  by  them  into  the  very  rudi- 
ments of  the  science ;  these  errors  being  of  a  character  so  for- 
midable, as  to  vitiate  the  greater  part  of  their  inductions  and 
conclusions.  Every  student  of  Political  Economy  who  has 
entered  upon  his  labour  with  a  power  of  mind  in  any  degree 
fit  to  sustain  him  in  his  undertaking,  must  have  experienced 
insuperable  difficulty  when  reading  "  Tlie  Wealth  of  Nations,** 
and  other  works  on  the  science,  on  account  of  the  absence,  to 
which  I  have  now  referred,  of  a  true  and  luminous  exposition 
of  the  cause  of  value. 
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The  errors,  and  consequent  confusion,  to  which  I  have  just 
alluded,  were,  as  I  have  shown  in  a  preceding  chapter,  dis- 
covered and  announced  by  Mr.  Francis  Homer,  who  was  one 
of  the  few  modem  statesmen  who  have  attempted  to  acquire 
a  real  serviceable  knowledge  of  the  science  of  Social  and  Poli- 
tical Economy.  The  defect  in  Adam  Smith's  treatment  of 
the  cause  of  value — which  is  the  foundation-proposition  of 
the  whole  science  —  as  it  became  apparent  to  Mr.  Homer, 
as  also  to  Dugald  Stewart  and  other  writers,  will  become 
equally  apparent  to  every  man  who  will  conduct  an  exami- 
nation of  Dr.  Smith's  work  with  ability,  perseverance,  and 
due  judgment 

The  precise  character  of  the  error  conmiitted  by  Adam 
Smith  consists  in  mixing  up  labour^  the  instrument  by 
which  all  productions  are  acquired,  with  the  commodity  or 
production  itself  which  is  the  subject-matter  of  exchange, 
and  through  which  all  value  is  constituted.  I  have  shown 
that  no  value  did  or  could  arise  evnvply  by  the  operation  of 
labour.  I  have  shown  that,  under  the  first  natural  law  and 
course,  man  had  to  provide  himself  with  the  means  that 
were  necessary  for  his  subsistence,  and  with  other  com- 
modities required  for  his  comfort^  by  means  of  his  own 
labour;  and  that  in  this  condition  of  self-maintenance,  or 
that  which  has  been  called  the  savage  state  of  human  ex- 
istence, no  value  could  be  constituted ;  the  term  could  not, 
in  this  state,  have  been  suggested,  or  have  been  originated ; 
for  a  man  could  not  have  exchanged  any  commodity  with 
himself.  Not  until  he  had  entered  upon  an  agreed  division 
of  labour,  and  upon  an  exchange  with  another  man  of  the 
commodity  procured  by  him,  for  another  commodity  procured 
by  another  man,  could  Value  have  been  constituted.  It  was 
under  the  law  of  Union — united  labour, — resulting  in  an 
exchange  of  the  productions  so  acquired,  that  Value  arose, 
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and  has  continued  to  be  constituted.  By  this  the  great  &ct 
is  proved  to  us,  that  man's  material  condition  on  earth  is 
ordained  to  be  a  united,  dependent,  and  social  condition.  All 
matter  being  first  supplied  and  sustained  under  the  provi- 
dence of  his  Creator,  this  matter,  so  provided,  has  to  be 
acquired,  distributed,  and  enjoyed,  under  a  law  of  united 
action,  united  labour,  and  united  exchange  of  the  productions 
of  labour. 

Adam  Smith,  having  unhappily  neglected  to  mark  the 
important  difference  here  pointed  out  between  labour  and  the 
exchange  of  commodities,  the  productions  or  acquisitions  of 
labour,  ventured  upon  his  course  of  reasoning  whilst  the  main 
fundamental  proposition  —  the  Cause  of  Value  —  remained 
imdiscovered  and  imworked  by  him.  Consequently,  he  could 
not  carry  with  him,  in  his  onward  course,  the  light  and  power 
of  truth.  Not  having  power  to  establish  a  just  conclusion  by 
means  of  evidence  discerned  and  applied,  he  was  imder  the 
necessity  of  assuming  a  conclusion  without  proof,  for  a  con- 
clusion of  one  kind  or  of  another  was  indispensable  for  the 
construction  of  his  course  of  reasoning  and  his  argument. 
Being,  then,  in  the  difficulty  just  noticed,  the  celebrated 
writer  hastily  adopted  his  conclusion  by  means  of  the  follow- 
ing passages.  These  are  passages  which,  as  I  have  before 
shown,  have  thrown  the  whole  subject-matter  of  the  science 
into  a  state  of  the  deepest  confusion,  and  which  have  per- 
plexed and  puzzled  the  minds  of  all  readers  who  have  di- 
rected to  the  subject  any  real  or  scientific  attempt  and 
examination :  — 

'^  The  value  of  every  commodity,  therefore,  to  the  person 
who  possesses  it,  and  who  means  not  to  use  or  consume  it 
himself,  but  to  exchange  it  for  other  commodities,  is  equal  to 
the  quantity  of  labour  which  it  enables  him  to  purchase  or 
command.  Labour,  therefore,  is  the  real  measure  of  the 
exchangeable  value  of  all  commodities.'' 
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Again :  —  **  The  real  price  of  everything,  what  everything 
really  costs  to  the  man  who  wants  to  acquire  it,  is  the  toil 
and  trouble  of  acquiring  it"     , 

Again :  —  **  Labour,  was  the  first  price,  the  original  pur- 
chase-money that  was  paid  for  all  things.  It  was  not  by 
gold  or  by  silver,  but  by  labour,  that  all  the  wealth  of  the 
world  was  originally  purdiaeed ;  and  its  value,  to  those  who 
possess  it,  and  who  want  to  exchange  it  for  some  new  pro- 
ductions, is  precisdy  equal  to  the  quantity  of  labour  which 
it  can  enable  them  to  purchase  or  command." 

Again:  —  "Labour  alone,  therefore,  never  varying  in  its 
own  value,  is  alone  the  ultimate  and  real  standard  by  which 
the  value  of  all  commodities  can,  at  all  times  and  places,  be 
estimated  and  compared." 

Again :  —  *^  Labour,  therefore,  it  appears  evidently,  is  the 
only  universal,  as  well  as  the  only  accurate,  measure  of  value, 
or  the  only  standard  by  which  we  can  compare  the  values  of 
different  commodities  at  all  times  and  at  all  places."  * 

It  is  not  required  that  I  should  enter  upon  a  minute  anar 
lysation  of  the  matter  here  presented  by  Adam  Smith's  treat- 
ment of  the  great  subject —  Valiie.  The  careful  reader  must 
perform  this  task  for  himself.  I  will  content  myself  with 
the  re-selection  of  one  particular  passage.  This : — ^^  Labour 
alone,  never  varying  in  ito  own  value,  is  the  ultimate  and 
real  standard  by  which  the  value  of  all  commodities  can,  at 
all  times  and  places,  be  estimated  and  compared." 

Let  the  student  of  the  science  try,  as  Mr.  Homer,  his 
companion  in  study.  Lord  Webb  Seymour,  and  bb  many  other 
men  also  must  have  tried,  what  sense  —  solid  practical  sense 
—  he  can  extract  from,  or  import  into,  the  matter  here 
advanced. 

By  treating  the  great  proposition  —  the  Cause  of  Value  — 

♦  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  by  Adam  Smith,  book  1,  pp.  44,  48,  54. 
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as  he  did  treat  it,  the  author  of  "The  Wealth  of  Nations  "  in- 
volved himself  in  a  labyrinth,  from  which  it  was  not  possible 
that  he  should  accomplish  an  extrication.  His  disciples 
having  followed,  for  the  main  part^  the  course  laid  down  by 
their  master,  became  involved  in  the  same  labyrinth;  and, 
though  now  and  then  discerning  that  they  were  not  on  the 
right  track,  and  protesting  partially  against  the  course  their 
master  had  laid  down,  and  evincing  an  apprehension  that  ihej 
were  following  a  blind  leader,  yet  were  unable  to  make  a 
more  successful  discovery  than  their  leader  had  done,  of  the 
right  way. 

Writers  on  the  science  of  Social  Economy  having  failed  in 
their  attempts  to  discover  completely  the  (xmse  of  vahie, 
and  having  deserted  the  track  of  value,  have  chosen  to 
adopt  in  its  place,  gross  production.  They  have  taken  as 
their  only  guide,  quantity.  Now,  a  more  fiattal  error  than 
this  could  not  have  been  adopted.  The  French  Economist, 
J.  B.  Say,  discerned  the  fiskct  to  which  I  have  here  alluded 
His  comment  on  the  creation  of  value  is  most  admirable. 
It  18  as  follows :  —  "  We  must  conclude,  then,  that  wealth, 
which  consists  in  the  value  that  human  industry,  in  aid  and 
furtherance  of  natural  agents,  commimicates  to  things,  is  sus- 
ceptible of  creation  and  destruction,  of  increase  and  dimi- 
nution, within  the  limits  of  each  nation,  and  independent 
of  external  agency,  according  to  the  method  it  adopts  to 
bring  about  those  effects.  An  important  truth,  which  ought 
to  teach  mankind  that  the  objects  of  rational  desire  are 
within  thei/r  reach,  provided  they  have  the  will  and  the 
intelligence  to  employ  the  true  means  of  obtaining  them.^  • 

The  reader  will  -discern  that  M.  Say,  in  the  passage  just 
cited,  has  referred,  not  only  to  the  course  by  whidi  the  crea- 
tion of  value  is  realised,  but  also  to  the  course  by  which  its 

^  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  by  J.B.  Say,  translated  by  Prinsep, 
book  1,  ch.  ii.  p.  25. 
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destruction  is  realised.  It  will  be  useful  for  the  student  to 
apply  to  the  great  problem,  imder  construction,  the  two 
methods  of  reasoning ;  firstly,  that  of  synthesis,  by  means  of 
which  composition,  or  construction,  is  to  be  worked,  this 
being  tiie  highest  and  noblest  method;  secondly,  that  of 
analysis,  by  means  of  which  decomposition,  or  separation,  is 
to  be  worked.  He  will  then  discover,  as,  indeed,  every  really 
scientific  man  must  know  before,  that  the  uncreation,  or 
destruction  of  value,  ensues  by  a  reversal  of  that  course,  or 
process,  that  was  necessary  for  its  creation. 

The  last  sentence  of  M.  Say's  matter  deserves  to  be  writt^ 
in  letters  of  gold,  and  to  be  placed  before  the  view  of  every 
thinker  and  writer,  as  the  beacon  towards  which  he  has  to 
advance. 

The  observing  reader  will,  however,  naturally  ask  how  it 
has  happened  that  M.  Say  could  have  made  the  great  dis- 
covery, that  ample  sufficiency  for  the  maintenance  and  com- 
fort of  man  is  provided  by  the  Creator  within  the  province  of 
nature,  and  that  it  is  only  required  that  man  shall  use  these 
vast  means  well,  or  lawfully,  in  order  to  insure,  and  that  with 
ease,  tiie  due  enjoyment  of  all  men,  whilst,  at  the  same  time» 
he  has  failed,  like  all  other  writers  on  Social  and  Political 
Economy,  to  show,  by  wordy  or  by  clearly-defined  courses 
of  induction,  that  which  he  has  declared  men  ought  to  do 
and  can  do,  by  will,  act^  and  deed?  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  to  be  derived  only  from  tiiose  historic  pages 
which  contain,  unhappily,  an  ample  record  of  human  fiedli- 
bility. 

With  r^ard  to  the  theory  of  the  cause  of  value,  which  I 
have  worked  out  in  this  chapter,  ample  opportunity  will  be 
afforded  hereafter  for  testing  its  validity ;  because,  in  almost 
every  course  of  reasoning  which  I  shall  have  to  pursue,  the 
theory  must,  necessarily,  constitute  the  most  essential,  or 
'^^i<*f.  element  of  the  matter  treated  o£ 
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The  course  wliich  I  have  maintained  as  being  the  course 
necessary  for  constituting  the  catise  of  value,  involves  a 
course  of  social  commercial  action  to  which  the  minds  of 
men,  in  general,  have  been  unhappily,  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
nations,  greatly  opposed ;  and,  perhaps,  in  no  preceding  age 
have  greater  repugnance  and  opposition  been  evinced  towards 
it,  than  in  the  present  age.  I  have  had  to  show,  that  in  order 
to  bring  about  a  creation  of  value,  in  order  to  preserve  that 
amount  of  value  which  has  already  been  create,  and  in  order 
to  insure  a  new  creation  of  value,  and  so  to  increase  the 
national  capital,  by  means  of  which  capital  all  the  people  of 
a  nation  can  alone  derive  a  maintenance,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  people  in  general  should  be  actuated  by  a  desire  to  invent,' 
adopt,  and  fulfil  such  courses  of  trade  or  exchanges  as  shall 
insure  that  continued  demand  for  the  productions  of  labour 
as  shall  be  necessary  for  keeping  all  in  well-remunerated 
employment ;  that  they  should  consent  to  forego  new  enjoy- 
ments, advantages,  and  changes  of  every  kind,  that  are  not 
warranted  by  the  state  of  the  general  capital,  that  is,  pro- 
curable by  means  of  the  mcreaeed  capital  which  has  been 
acquired  and  added  to  the  general  stock.  This  adoption  of 
changes  on  the  one  hand,  and  avoidance  of  changes  on  the 
other  hand,  indicated,  as  the  one  or  other  course  must  be,  by 
the  state  of  the  national  capital,  is  applicable  equally  to 
changes  made  by  a  nation  in  relationship  with  its  own  people, 
as  with  the  people  of  foreign  countries. 

I  have  now  worked  out  a  definition  of  the  Cause  of  Value. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  construct  this  definition  as  clearly  and 
as  minutely  as  is  possible,  because  I  know  that  in  this  sub- 
stantial and  important  rudiment  of  social  and  commercial 
science,  there  is  contained  that  elementality  on  which  the 
maintenance  of  men  and  of  families,  in  every  nation  of  the 
world,  is  ordained  to  depend. 

VOL.  u  BE 
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CHAP.  X. 

The  question  of  the  effects  of  abandoning  a  Home  Trade  and  substituting  a 
Foreign  Trade  in  itsplace^  tried,  —  The  course  necessary  for  effbctit^  the 
change  shoum  to  result  in  a  diminution  of  the  wealth  of  the  people  ofboA 
nations  who  may  be  concerned  in  mahing  the  change, —  The  notion  that  an 
amalgamation  of  the  wealth  and  interest  of  the  people  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  can  be  beneficially  accomplished^  shown  to  be  a  false  notion. 

Ths  problem  which  I  propose  to  treat  of|  and  to  bolve,  in 
this  chapter,  is  that  great  problem  of  the  science  of  Social 
and  Commercial  Economy,  by  which,  hitherto,  the  efforts  of 
every  writer  on  Political  Economy  have  been  baffled ;  these 
efforts  having  £sdlen  back  upon  their  enundators  with  a  force 
that  has  destroyed  the  whole  structure  of  their  reasoning. 
The  problem  is  —  The  result  to  a  nation  of  the  abandonment 
of  any  given  home  trade  and  tiie  substitution  of  a  fordgn 
trade  in  its  place. 

The  reader  will  remember,  that  in  the  coiurse  of  my  analy- 
tical argument  I  showed  that  this  problem  stands,  up  to  the 
pres^it  moment,  an  unsolved  problem  in  the  field  of  eoono^ 
mical  science.  A  special  effort  to  solve  it  having  been  made 
by  Adam  Smith,  both  fiicardo  and  M'Culloch  joined  in  Una 
effort,  being  at  variance  with  the  foimder  of  the  science; 
and  that  I  showed,  moreover,  that  the  combined  effort  tiius 
made  is  placed  before  us  a  recorded  feolure,  this  fiedlure 
being  of  a  character  the  most  remarkable;  for  although,  by 
the  correct  arrangement  of  facts  or  absolute  proof  which  I 
propose  to  establish,  it  will  be  shown  that  Adam  Smith's  con- 
clusion respecting  this  great  problem  is  rights  and  the  conolu- 
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sion  of  Bicardo  and  M^Culloch  is  wrongs  yet  it  is  shown, 
likewise,  that  Adam  Smith's  conclusion  is  merely  a  conclusion 
derived  by  conjecture  and  superficial  observation,  the  writer 
not  having  arrived  at  it  by  any  series  of  consecutive  reason- 
ing ;  and,  moreover,  it  being  a  conclusion  wholly  adverse  to 
those  general  conclusions  which  he  has  advanced  as  the  main 
result  of  his  labours. 

As  the  problem  is  of  such  deep  and  lasting  importance,  it 
will  be  necessary  that  I  should  treat  of  it  in  a  manner  as 
minute  and  careful  as  possible.  Hence  the  reader,  in  accom- 
panying me  through  the  course  of  demonstration,  must 
exercise  great  patience ;  must  have  prepared  himself  for  hold- 
ing in  his  memory,  and  using  and  arranging  by  his  reasoning 
faculty,  a  very  large  amount  of  distinct,  as  well  as  of  com- 
bined, jbcts.   I  will  now  enter  upon  a  soluticm  of  the  problem* 

By  the  evidence  which  I  have  already  educed  and  ar- 
ranged, that  process  of  commercial  and  economic  action  is 
shown,  by  which  communities  of  men  make  such  advance- 
ment in  labour,  and  industry  —  in  union,  or  united  labour 
and  industry — in  wealth,  in  civilisation,  and  in  power,  as 
constitutes  them  a  nation. 

If,  commencing  his  career  upon  one  spot  on  the  surface  of 
our  globe,  man,  uniting  himself  with  his  fellow-man  by 
means  of  the  division  and  subdivision  of  employment  —  the 
just  combination  of  labour —  or  the  general  working  for  each 
other,  which  I  have  described,  had  then  continued  an  un- 
broken connexion  of  family  with  &mily,  cultivating  the  earth, 
modifying  and  moulding  the  varied  materials  which  the 
animal,  v^etable,  and  mineral  kingdoms  offered,  into  com* 
modities  adapted  for  the  uses,  conveniences,  and  comforts  of 
human  life,  and  so  preserved  an  unbroken  series  of  exchanges 
and  support,  or  a  continuity  of  commercial  relationship,  all 
the  people  of  tike  world  would  have  constituted  one  nation 
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only;  the  whole  world  would  have  been  united  in,  and  would, 
at  the  present  moment,  constitute,  one  great  family  or  social 
compact. 

But,  when  influenced  by  motives  of  self-interest  or  of 
pleasiire;  or,  when  rejecting  the  influence  which  a  due 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  others  produces;  or  else,  when  in- 
duced to  quit  the  society  originally  formed  by  reason  of  the 
idle,  faithless,  profligate,  or  oppressive,  conduct  of  many  of 
those  of  whom  the  society  was  composed,  some  members 
were  induced  to  break  the  original  bond  of  union,  and  by 
this  separation  caused  distinct  associations  or  commimities  to 
be  made,  then,  tiie  first  society  being  so  far  dissolved,  the 
same  principle  of  unity  became  applicable  to,  or  was  in- 
herent in,  two,  three,  or  any  number  of  communities  or 
nations  that  might  be  formed ;  for  in  whatever  degree  fects 
may  be  relinquished,  and  change  applied  to  them,  principles 
remain  unchanged,  permanent,  and  indestructible ;  the  ob- 
ligation to  superinduce  them  over  all  &ct&  or  circumstances, 
can  never  be  got  rid  of,  or  be  dissolved. 

The  distinct  or  separate  character  which  human  interests 
appear  to  assume,  but  which,  when  clearly  viewed  and  under- 
stood, is  seen  to  present  the  closest  union,  or  the  avoidance 
of  distinction  or  separation,  is  indispensably  necessary  on 
account  of  that  principle  of  social  vitality  to  which  I  have  so 
particularly  adverted,  which  is,  that  the  welfare,  or  the  right 
destiny  of  man,  is  made  by  the  Creator  to  reside,  m  the  first 
pUice,  in  a  spiritual  and  moral  principle  and  power  and  con- 
centred in  labour ;  instead  of  in  a  territorial  or  material  prin- 
ciple simply.  This  spiritual  and  moral  principle,  designed  for 
controlling  desire ;  for  influencing  taste ;  for  forming  hkbits ; 
for  discerning  that  which  is  due,  and  for  inclining  to  the 
performance  of  duties  in  everything  ^ther  projected  or  done ; 
for  directing  production  and  consumption ;  and  for  guiding^ 
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labour  into  right  courses ;  bemg  the  great  operating  cause  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  nations  in  that  prosperity  which 
every  true  and  honourable  man  will  desire  to  see  and  to 
promote,  namely,  the  prosperity  which  is  diffusive  or  distri- 
butive in  contradistinction  to  that  which  is  accumulative ;  the 
due  and  just  enjoyment  of  the  many,  instead  of  the  excessive 
enjoyment,  or  the  unwholesome  luxury,  of  the  few. 

By  continuing  to  work  out  accurately  the  premises  which  I 
have  laid  down  and  just  adverted  to,  as  constituting  the  foun- 
dation of  all  the  commercial  dealings  of  mankind,  we  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  there  exists  a  connecting  link,  or,  rather 
a  series  of  connecting  links,  between  man  and  man,  between 
families  and  families,  formed  by  the  adoption  of  numerous 
divisions  and  subdivisions  of  employment ;  some  particular 
person  and  some  particular  families  undertaking  to  labour 
for  and  to  superintend  the  bringing  forward  one  production ; 
and  other  particular  persons  and  other  particular  families 
undertaking  to  labour  for  and  to  superintend  the  bringing 
forward  another  production ;  and  then,  by  an  exchange  of  the 
superabundance  acquired  by  each,  extending,  by  a  course  of 
exchange,  benefit  to  all,  and  so  constituting  a  society  in  which 
mutual  trust  and  dependence  is  the  constituting  element. 

Now,  by  remarking  carefully  the  fects  which  are  thus 
brought  into  existence  by  the  judicious  direction  of  the  labour 
of  man,  and  by  that  just  control  and  submission  of  desire 
which  promotes  beneficial  exchange  or  consumption,  we  discern 
a  particular  and  essential  feature  respecting  them,  namely,  the 
twofold  character  which  appertains  to  each  production.  This 
double  or  twofold  character  and  operation  derives  its  origin 
from  the  principle  of  exchange  or  the  institution  of  social  com- 
pact, for  there  is  a  certain  quantity  of  each  production  espe- 
cially provided  for  tiie  purpose  of  being  given  or  exchanged  for 
A  certain  quantity  of  another  production.   It  will  follow,  then, 
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from  the  connexioii  and  dependence  thus  established,  that  if 
derangement  and  injury  be  inflicted  by  means  of  one;,  the 
derangement  and  injury  must  be  conveyed  to  others  also ; 
because  when  things  are  connected  together  and  are  mutually 
dependent^  all  must  be  affected,  either  benefidally,  or  in- 
juriously, by  any  and  every  operating  cause. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  continued  and  permanent  i^ 
plicability  to  tiie  circumstances  of  all  nations  of  the  great 
principle  of  commercial  dealing  which  I  have  minutely  and 
clearly  laid  down,  it  will  be  evident  to  ev&ry  careful  observer, 
as  well  as  to  every  correct  reasonar,  that  this  principle  is 
equally  applicable  to  all  tiie  dealings  of  man  with  man  within 
a  nation,  as  it  is  to  the  dealings  of  the  people  of  one  country 
with  the  people  of  another  country,  or  to  all  ttte  nations  of 
the  world ;  that  is,  equally  i^plicable  to  all  trade,  whether  it 
be  home  or  foreign*  As  it  is  a  mattor  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  this  great  subject  should  be  worked  and  shown 
by  means  of  a  solid  problem  of  facts,  and  as  the  question  of 
the  introduction  of  foreign  commodities  into  a  country,  and 
the  substitution  of  a  foreign  trade  for  a  home  trade,  is  a 
question  that  is  so  often  raised, — a  question  that  occupies  so 
important  a  place  in  the  policy  of  all  nations,  and  that  has 
called  forth  such  lengthened  discussion,  togeth^  with  so  much 
diversity  of  opinion  and  of  argument;  and  as  the  minds  of 
men  are  now  further  removed  than  ever  from  a  just  peroqition 
of  tiiat  working  of  £Etcts  which  the  question  involves^  I  will 
proceed  to  construct  a  solid  and  comprehensive  probl^n,  with 
reference  to  the  course  of  facts  that  is  necessarily  att^idant 
on  the  abandonment  of  a  home  trad^  and  the  substitoticm  of 
a  foreign  trade  in  its  place.  The  selection  of  a  state  of  fiusts 
appertaining  to  two  nations,  instead  of  that  appertaining  to 
one  nation  only,  is,  in  my  opinion,  preferable,  because  the  fiusts 
that  have  to  be  collated,  transposed,  and  worked,  will  ajqpear 
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in  a  form  somewhat  less  involved  and  complicated,  just  as  in 
optics  the  true  character  of  an  object  is  more  distinctly  de- 
fined, and  more  clearly  discerned,  when  the  object  itself  is 
viewed  at  that  distance  which  is  most  suitable  to  the  visual 
power  of  the  observer. 

Framing,  Uien,  my  proposition  of  illustration  upon  the 
&ct  of  a  relinquishment  of  a  home  trade,  and  an  adoption  of 
a  foreign  trade  in  its  place,  I  will  assume  my  examples  as 
appertaining  to  the  two  nations  France  and  England,  I  will 
suppose  that^  with  regard  to  the  people  of  these  two  countries, 
after  they  have  made  considerable  advancement  in  arts,  manu- 
fiekoturee,  commerce,  wealth,  and  civilisation,  it  is  found  that 
in  England  a  commodity  of  whidi  a  large  quantity  is  pro- 
duced and  consumed,  namely,  wheat,  is  dearar  than  the  same 
<M)mmodity  is  in  France ;  and  that  another  commodity  which 
is  largely  produced  and  consumed,  namely,  cotton  manu£u>- 
tures,  is  dearer  i^i  France  than  it  is  in  England.  That  is,  in 
England,  the  indiq>en8able  article  of  food,  which  is  wheat,  is 
as  thenumber  twelve,  ^nd  the  essential  article,  cotton  manufac- 
tures, is  as  the  number  ei^^t ;  thus  making  together  the  num- 
ber twenty.  In  France,  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case,  that  is, 
wheat  is  as  the  number  ^ht^  and  cotton  manufactures  as  the 
Aimiber  twelve,  making  together  the  same  number  twenty. 
It  must  be  remarked  here,  in  the  first  plao^  that,  as  r^^ards 
the  two  oommodities  when  taken  in  their  combined  charaderSy 
the  people  of  both  countries  are  upon  an  equality  as  to  ac- 
quirement and  enjoyment;  fot,  although  the  consumers  of 
wheat  in  England  have  to  pay  a  dearer  price  for  their  wheat 
than  the  consumers  in  France  have  to  pay  for  this  commodity, 
yet  they  have  to  pay  a  less  price  for  their  cotton  manufac- 
tures ;  so  likewise  is  the  case  of  t^  consumers  of  cotton  manu- 
fitctures  in  France ;  for  although  tiie  cotton  manufactures  of 
that  coimtry  are  dearer  than  those  of  England,  yet  the  wheat 
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is  cheaper,  so  that^  when  taken  together,  the  operation  of  the 
facts  in  both  countries  is  the  same;  that  is,  an  equality  of  enjoy- 
ment for  those  who  have  ^o  demand  or  consume  is  possessed. 
The  question  to  be  tried  is,  whether  it  will  be  advantageous 
to  the  people  of  both  countries  to  leave  off  exchanging  or  de- 
manding the  dearer  commodity  in  each,  and  to  commence 
buying  the  cheaper  commodity ;  that  is,  the  people  of  England 
to  leave  off  demanding  or  buying  in  any  d^ree,  or  wholly, 
the  wheat  produced  by  the  labour  of  their  own  countrymen, 
And  to  demand  or  buy  that  produced  by  the  labour  of  the 
people  of  France ;  and  the  people  of  France  to  leave  off 
demanding  or  buying  the  cotton  maniifactures  produced 
by  the  labour  of  their  countrymen,  in  order  to  demand  or 
buy  those  produced  by  the  people  of  England. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  result  respecting  the  exten- 
sive and  intricate  problem  which  I  undertake  to  work  her^ 
it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  traced  out,  with  the  utmost 
accuracy,  an  existing  state  of  facts,  so  that  there  may  be 
shown,  in  the  first  place,  that  which  w,  before  an  attempt  be 
made  to  show,  by  the  process  of  eduction,  that  which  wUl 
be.  For  this  purpose  I  will  assume  a  state  of  facts  as  apper- 
taining to  the  two  countries  France  and  Grreat  Britain,  and 
I  wiU  place  them  in  the  solid  form  of  a  statistical  diagram  *, 
arranging  them  under  distinct  heads,  for  the  purpose  of  due 
classification  and  just  or  true  position.  By  tins  means  the 
great  problem  will  be  placed  in  that  shape,  as  will  enable  the 
reasoner  or  examiner  to  apply  to  it  the  power  of  accurate 
demonstration  by  the  mathematical  process.  I  adopt  this  plan 
of  preciseness  because  I  know  that  it  wiU  prove  greatly  use- 
ful in  aiding  the  mind  to  include,  and  to  keep  in  view,  the 
large  variety  of  matter  which  it  is  Indispensable  should  be 

*  See  Diagram  at  the  end  of  this  Volome.  . 
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comprehended  for  the  correct  working  of  the  problem*  It 
will  be  known  to  those  who  have  made  themselves  conversant 
with  writings  on  the  science  of  Political  Economy,  that  next 
to  the  difficulty  of  making  a  discovery  of  prvndple,  the  diffi-^ 
culty  of  collecting  together,  or  within  one  view,  the  whole 
volume  of  £Bu;ts  involved,  so  that  these  facts  may  be  com- 
prehended and  kept  imder  inspection,  and,  hence,  under  cal*- 
culation,  has  constituted  the  impediment  to  a  successful  treat- 
ment of  the  science.  Also,  that  it  has  been  under  cover  of 
the  deficiency  and  perplexity  thus  presented,  that  these  writers 
have,  on  occasions  of  the  utmost  importance  and  urgency,  and 
when  steady  perseverance  ¥ras  most  imperatively  demanded  of 
them,  turned  aside  from  the  pursuit  of  truth ;  and  then,  in 
order  to  invent  a  covering  for  their  weakness,  have  had  re- 
course to  Hie  impotent  assertion, — 'Hhat  the  subject  does  not 
admit  of  any  satisfactory  solution;^ —  and,  again — ^^that  the 
problem  depends  upon  circumstances  too  numerous,  intricate, 
and  imdefined,  to  admit  of  a  precise  solution.*  By  the  solid 
and  comprehensive  plan  which  I  now  lay  down  for  working 
the  problem,  I  propose  to  take  away  from  all  of  us  those  un- 
scientific excuses  for  incompetency  which  I  have  here,  as 
elsewhere,  noticed. 

By  the  accompanying  statistical  diagram,  then,  there  is 
shown  the  aggregate  number  of  a  people,  and  also  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  the  exchangeable  commodities,  or  capital,  out 
of  which  the  people  derive  all  those  things  that  are  necessary 
for  their  subsistence  and  enjoyment.  By  the  first  division  of 
the  diagram  there  is  shown  the  beginning  of  the  exercise  of 
human  labour ;  this  first  division '  exemplifying  the  fact  of 
simple  production  before  any  exchange  of  commodity,  or 
agreed  division  of  employment^  had  been  commenced.    It  re- 

*  See  the  Woriu  of  Malthus,  M</ulloch,  &c,  before  referr^  to. 
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presente  Uiat  state  which  is  oommonly  called  the  8a?age  state, 
beoause  xio  social  element  has  \>een  introduced*  From  this 
first  exercise  of  labour  and  procurement  of  production,  aa 
adyancement  is  made  to  the  second  ezenose  of  labour^  or 
the  procurement  of  two  kinds  of  jMroduction,  togetb^  with 
the  exchange  made  of  the  surplus  pcntion  of  j^oduction  bjr 
each  pariy  so  producing.  It  then  goes  on  to  a  tiurd»  fourth, 
fifth,  &C.,  division  of  labour,  jHTOCurement  of  jHToduction,  and 
exchange,  until  the  whole  smes  of  production  and  exchange, 
constituting  the  general  ci^ital  of  the  people  is  shown.  The 
number  of  a  peoph  is  here  taken  at  five  millions ;  the  cajMtai 
for  suppOTting  them,  at  the  value  of  one  hundred  millions  of 
pounds  sterling.  Being  ranged  wadet  twenty  heads,  they  are 
distributed  as  fk^ows:  ^^ 


PopulatiflB. 


Nqmber. 


Productioo  or  QipiUl. 


V«lii^ 


A 

500,000 

B 

200,000 

0 

200.000 

D 

150,000 

£ 

150,000 

F 

250,000 

G 

S00,000 

H 

280,000 

I  . 

270,000 

J 

270,000 

K 

270,000 

L 

270,000 

U 

270,000 

N 

270.000 

O 

270,000 

P 

270,000 

Q 

270,000 

H 

270,000 

S 

270,000 

T 

000,000 

5,000^000 


WhMt  .        ,       ^        , 

Barley  -        -        -        - 

Oatt     -        . 

Other  Agricnkaral  Prodace 

Timber 

Sheep  «        »        - 

Oxen    - 

Other  Lhre  Stock  - 

Wool    -        - 

WooUen  Mantifiu^tiiref 

Cotton  do. 

Bilk  do. 

linen  do* 

Metals  - 

liineralB 

Hardware 

EarthenwAfO 

Liquids 

Various 

Money 


10,000,000 
4,000,000 
4,000,000 
8,000,000 
3,000,000 
5,000,000 
6,000,000 
5,000^000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
5,000.000 
5/)Q0,00p 
5,000,000 
6,000,000 
5,000,000 


100,000,000 


I  assume,  that  the  people  and  capital  here  shown  represent 
the  pepp]le  imd  copital  pf  Grest  Britain.    I  wiU  assume,  in 
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the  next  place,  that  half  a  million  of  this  people  are  employed 
in  producing  wheat,  and  that  the  proportion  of  capital  that  is 
connected  with  wheat,  ia  of  ten  millions'  value.  The  re* 
mainder  of  the  population,  or  four  millions  and  a  half,  are 
employed  upon  nineteen  other  classes  of  production,  some  of 
which  are  made  up  of  single  commodities,  others  comprise 
numerous  commodities.  There  will  be,  then,  a  value  of  ninety 
millions  assignable  in  various  proportions  amongst  the  nine- 
te^i  classes  of  productions;  and  now,  as  to  the  commodity  in 
question,  which  is  wheats  I  have  to  show  its  operation  in 
connection  with  the  qsnbbal  capital 

In  the  first  place,  then,  a  portion  of  this  commodity,  wheat, 
will  necessarily  be  consumed  by  its  own  jMroducers,  that  is, 
one-tenth,  or  one  million  value.  The  remaining  nine  millions' 
value  will  go  to  be  exchanged,  or  will  constitute  a  demand 
for,  certain  portions  of  the  other  nineteen  classes  of  produce 
tions,  each  in  its  -proportioiu  Thus  general  and  mutual 
action  and  dq>end^ce  are  shown*  As  the  ocnnmodity  A,  or 
wheats  is,  to  a  certain  extent  or  degree,  d^>endent  upon  a 
portion  of  the  commodity  B,  so  sa  equal  portion  of  the  com- 
modity B  is  dependent  upon  the  portion  of  the  commodity  A. 
The  same  fact  exists  as  regards  the  commodity  C,  the  same 
as  r^ards  that  of  D,  E,  F,  and  Gt,  and  so  onwards  throughout 
i^e  whole  series;  portions  of  each  being  produced  and  ex- 
changed for  portions  of  the  others,  there  is  established,  by 
this  course,  the  principle  of  connection,  union,  or  genaral 
dependence.  The  nine  millions'  value  of  A,  <^  wheat,  there- 
fore, will  form  the  substance  of  demand  for  an  equal  nine 
millions'  value  of  other  commodities,  each  in  its  degree, 
which,  in  their  turn,  will  form  the  substance  of  demand  for 
the  nine  millions'  value  of  A,  or  wheat  Thus,  it  is  evident 
that  there  are  two  values  here  coexisting  and  incorporated: 
firstly,  the  value  of  A,  or  wheat;  and,  secondly,  an  equal  vidue 
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of  oiher  things  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  with  which 
wheat  was  produced,  and  by  which  demand  it  was  called  into 
•existence ;  the  otlier  productions,  constituting  the  correspond- 
ing general  value,  having  been  called  into  existence  by  the 
demand  made  by  tliose  who  produced  wheat. 

Upon  viewing  the  state  and  working  of  the  people  and 
capital  of  France,  constructed  upon  a  statistical  diagram  of 
a  similar  plan,  it  will  be  evident,  that  the  people  of  that 
country  will  be  under  the  operation  of  the  same  principle  of 
production  and  exchange  as  that  just  described  as  existing 
and  prevailing  in  Great  Britain.  Certain  portions  of  the 
GENERAL  Capital  wiU  be  dependent  upon  the  value  of  the 
ootton  manufactures  which  is  exchanged  in  the  country ;  that 
is,  taking  the  value  of  their  manufactures  to  be  ten  millions, 
one  of  which  is  consumed  by  its  own  producers,  there  will  be 
also  other  nine  millions  dependent  upon  the  demand  made  by 
means  of  other  productions  of  equal  amount^  and  which,  in 
their  turn,  are  also  dependent  upon  it^  thus  constituting  in 
France  the  two  sources  of  production  or  values,  corresponding 
in  character  and  effect  with  the  two  values  existing  and  cir- 
culating in  England,  keeping  in  employment  and  maintain- 
ing a  corresponding  number  of  the  people. 

I  now  proceed  to  show,  under  the  oi>eration  of  the  great 
universal  and  undeviating  law  of  exchange  which  I  have 
deduced  and  established,  namely,  the  course  of  supply  Mid 
demand,  operating  under  the  law  of  proportions,  the  effects 
that  will  ensue  on  attempting  a  conversion  of  capital  in  both 
of  these  countries,  or  attempting  to  contract  the  capital  of  the 
wheat  producers  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  expand  the  capital 
of  the  producers  of  cotton  manufactures ;  and  to  contract  the 
capital  of  the  producers  of  cotton  manufactures  in  France, 
and  to  expand  the  capital  of  the  producers  of  wheat  in  that 
xountry.     Upon  the  importation  of  the  wheat  of  France  into 
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England,  the  consumers  or  demanders  of  English  wheat  prefer 
the  cheaper  commodity  of  France;  consequently,  that  of 
English  growth,  or  the  fruit  of  English  labour,  is  displaced 
to  that  degree  in  which  the  supply  takes  place  or  the 
quantity  sold  in  the  markets,  the  French  being  substituted 
for  it.  And,  now,  it  must  be  noticed,  as  the  direct  effect  of 
this  change,  that^  as  the  demand  for  British  wheat  is  ob- 
structed, is  diminished,  or  ceases,  so  there  will  be  a  corre- 
sponding obstruction,  dimmiition,  and  cessation  of  demand  for 
those  commodities  or  capital  which  have  been  produced  for 
the  purpose  of  being  exchanged  for  British  wheat ;  for  if  B 
will  not  exchange  with  A,  it  is  clear  that  A  cannot  exchange 
with  B.  Thus,  then,  there  occurs,  in  the  first  place,  a  de- 
rangement in  the  demand  for  the  commodity  of  class  A,  or 
wheat,  being  a  primary  or  direct  effect  produced  by  a  primary 
or  direct  cause.  The  next  operative  result  is,  a  cessation  of 
demand  of  a  portion  of  the  commodity  of  the  class  B,  being 
a  secondary  or  indirect  effect^  brought  about  by  a  secondary 
or  indirect  cause,  namely,  that  of  reaction,  on  account  of 
the  injury  done  to  class  A,  who  are  the  demanders  of  a  part 
of  the  commodity  of  class  B ;  for  it  must  be  remembered^ 
that  the  demcmd  made  by  ike  people  of  France  vrUl  not 
consist  of  those  prodactums  or  capital  which  heretofore 
have  formed  the  matter  of  demand  by  the  producers  of 
British  wheal ;  but,  in  the  place  of  this,  the  new  demand  of 
the  people  of  France  is  to  be  concentred  in  one  commodity, 
which  is,  cotton  manufactures.  The  reaction,  therefore, 
issuing  from  the  disturbanpe  or  injury  done  to  clasis  A,  will 
be  carried  on  throughout  the  entire  series,  with  the  exception 
(for  the  present)  of  class  K,  or  cotton  manufisM^tures. 

Now,  in  the  state  of  things  here  instanced,  we  discern  an 
infraction  of  the  law  of  proportion,  the  great  crating  and 
sustaining  law  of  the  whole  matter  imder  consideration.    The 
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result  of  this  infractioa  is  of  a  charaoter  the  same  as  that 
which  I  have  shown  in  the  preceding  instances  which  I  hav6 
addnced,  and  which  have  served  to  illustrate  the  working  of 
the  principle,  not  being  confined  in  its  operation  to  one  paii^ 
but  extended  over  the  whole  body  of  capital;  for»  if  the 
members  of  class  B  find  the  demtod  for  their  commodities 
diminished,  so  that  the  supply  becomes  disproportioned  to 
the  demand,  or  in  excess,  by  reason  of  a  fidling  off  of  buyers, 
the  only  course  open  to  them  in  this  emergency  is  that 
of  entering  into  competition  with  each  other,  in  order  to 
dispose  o^  or  sell,  their  commodity,  whidi  cannot  be  done 
without  a  sacrifice  being  made  of  a  portion  of  its  value.  A 
similar  state  of  facts  will  ensue,  also,  as  regards  the  pro- 
ducers in  every  other  class.  Thus  injury  will  b6  sustained^ 
in  the  first  place,  by  the  existing  capital,  and,  in  the  next 
plao^  by  that  which  proceeds  from  the  use  of  capital,  namely, 
the  future  increase  of  it,  or,  the  general  profit,  for  it  is 
evident  that  this  will  come  forth  under  circumstances  less 
auspicious  to  the  future  formation  or  increase  of  capitaL 

And  now  I  proceed  to  examine  the  state  of  the  case  as 
regards  the  commodiiy  und^  class  K,  which  is  cotton  manu- 
factures. Increased  demand  is  to  be  made  in  this  quarter ; 
but  it  is  all  material  to  observe,  to  consider,  and  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  whatever  increase  does  take  place  here,  must  be 
drawn  firom  the  general  stock  or  capital,  that  is,  from  the 
aggregate  of  tiie  existing  commodities.  To  whatever  degree 
an  extension  or  increase  of  production  is  made  in  this 
quarter,  just  such  equal  degree  must  be  consumed  in  forming 
the  production,  all  this  matter  of  consumption  being  ab- 
stracted from  the  existing  capital,  this  abstracted  value  when 
put  together  forming  the  cost  of  the  production.  Up  to  this 
point  no  increase  is  effected*  Let  any  amount  whatever  be 
produced,  the  m&redae  of  capital,  or  the  augmentation  of 
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that  fund  by  which  alone  the  people  are  maintained,  will 
(xmfiifit  only  in  the  profit  aooruing  from  the  aggregate  of  tiie 
production  when  exchanged^  that  i%  the  excess  of  vo^ue 
when  sold^  over  and  above  the  value  constoned  in  procuring 
the  commodity.  I  contend  also^  in  addition,  that  this  class 
of  conunodity,  olr  cotton  manufitctutes^  will,  ev^tually,  and 
soon,  become^subject  to  the  same  action  of  competition  which 
has  been  made  to  operate  on  every  other  class  of  production ; 
for,  an  increased  d^nand  having  been  raised  in  this  quarter, 
contemporaneously  with  a  decreased  demand  for  commodities 
or  capital  in  other  quarters,  the  possessors  of  capital  will  be 
incited  to  employ  capital  in  this  direction,  and  so  an  increased 
supply  being  furnished  from  many  new  sources,  the  effect  must 
be  that  the  profit  accruing  from  the  manufacture  of  this  com- 
modity will  descend  so  as  to  approach  near  to  that  general  rate 
of  profit  which  is  derivable  from  other  sources  of  production. 

With  regard  to  the  question  as  it  comprehends  the  capital 
of  France,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  same  principle  will 
bring  about  there  analogous  results ;  that  is,  the  producers 
of  cotton  manufactures  will  sustain  direct  injuiy  by  the  pro- 
duction of  British  labour  being  substituted  for  the  production 
of  French  labour;  and,  frirther,  that  the  injury  done  to 
the  demand  for  French  cotton  manufactures  will  diminish 
the  demand  of  this  class  of  producers  for  all  those  commodi- 
ties for  which  they  hav^  been  accustomed  to  make  a  demand, 
thus  causing  a  declension  of  value,  or  a  general  retrogression ; 
a  diminution  of  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  whole  capital 
of  the  nation* 

The  problem  now  imder  solution  has  to  be  e(»ifiidered, 
then,  in  the  following  point  of  view.  The  change  just 
adverted  to  with  regard  to  the  commerce  of  France  and  the 
commerce  of  Great  Britain,  implies,  of  course,  a  large  addi-- 
Hon  of  trade  for  both  nations ;  for  the  trade  of  France  in 
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British  manuCactureB,  and  the  trade  of  Ghreat  Britain  in 
French  agricultural  production,  is  all  new  trade,  not  having 
existed  before.  Therefore  it  is  oddiHcmaL  ,  Whence,  then,  is 
it  that  the  additional  capital,  wherewith  to  carry  on  this 
new  trade,  is  shown  to  have  sprung  up  ?  It  is  nowhere  shown. 
The  theory  is  not  possible.  It  is  a  fiction  invented  and  ad* 
vanced  in  the  place  of  a  fact 

K  the  student  in  the  science  of  Social  and  Commercial  Eco- 
nomy will  steadily  and  comprehensively  direct  his  attention 
to  the  statistical  diagram  which  I  have  here  constructed,  which 
diagram  presents  within  the  compass  of  one  table  the  whole 
&cts  of  which  the  wealth  or  capital  of  a  nation  is  composed, 
in  connexion  with  the  whole  of  its  people,  and  viewing  all 
these  bets  in  this  one  compact  body,  then,  by  means  of  the 
la/w  of  production  and  consumption,  which  I  have  previously 
elucidated  and  established,  will  carefully  and  correctly  trace 
the  affinity  or  relationship  which  these  &cts,  composing  a 
nation's  wealth,  bear  the  one  to  the  other,  he  will  have  before 
him  the  great  material  problem  of  nations.  He  will  then 
discern,  firstly,  the  necessity  of  conforming  to  A  law  of 
production  and  to  A  law  of  consumption;  and,  secondly,  he 
will  admit  the  validity  of  that  law  both  of  production  and 
of  consumption  which  I  have  elucidated  and  upheld;  imd 
which  I  have  applied  to  the  few,  simple,  and  easy,  as  well  as 
the  more  numerous,  complicated,  and  difficult  premises  on 
which  the  whole  subject  of  the  material  subsistence  of  man, 
in  all  its  varieties,  rests. 

Discerning,  admitting,  and  keeping  in  view,  the  great 
point  which  I  have  established,  which  is,  that  means  of  sub- 
sistence, or  means  of  employing  labour,  should  always  be 
kept  in  precedence  of  the  people  or  the  quantity  of  labour, 
that  is,  be  afwnd  beforehand;  also,  that  the  increase  of  this 
national  capital  or  fund,  should  likewise  be  kept  in  advance^ 
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in  order  to  8ustain  the  increased  number  of  the  people,  or 
the  additional  quantity  of  labour  that  is  continually  being 
supplied,  he  will  acknowledge  the  indispensable  utility  of 
that  tabular  arrangement  into  which  I  have  brought  the 
whole  facts  comprising  the  material  welfare  of  nations. 
He  will  perceive  that  the  intentional,  and  hence  culpable, 
evasion  of  the  solution  of  the  great  question  which  has  been 
adopted  by  so  many  writers,  as  well  as  by  so  many  states- 
men, cannot,  in  the  £Etce  of  this  table,  be  resorted  to.  The 
hollow  and  false  jargon  of  the  schoolmen,  under  which  the 
interests  of  nations  have  hitherto  been  maltreated  and  sacri- 
ficed, will  be  exploded  by  means  of  the  solid  matter  which 
this  table  supplies.  Let  the  student  only  apply  himself,  with 
determination,  and  with  a  love  of  truth,  to  the  correct  ar- 
rangement of  facts,  for  which  this  table  offers  the  opportunity, 
and  he  will  find,  that  he  cannot  fulfil,  or  complete,  the 
problem,  unless  he  applies  to  it  the  right  lanVy  or  the  true 
principle.  He  will  discern  that  demand,  operating  in  its 
due  order  and  proportion,  is  the  cause  of  value,  and  so 
constitutes  the  realisation  of  the  power  by  which  exchanges,  or 
buying  and  selling,  are  effected ;  and  he  will  discern  that  the 
abstraction  of  the  cause  producing  derangement  is  the  course 
by  which  tiiat  which  was  created  and  formed  is  uncreated 
and  destroyed.  Seeing  the  course  by  which  the  aggregate 
value  of  a  nation's  capital  is  diminished,  he  will  see  also 
another  diminution  consequent  on  this  €010*80,  which  is, 
a  diminution  of  that  continual  increase  of  capital  which  is 
called  profiL  He  will  then  have  before  him  this  all-im- 
portant fact,  namely,  a  decrease  of  the  whole  substance  of 
capital,  and  a  decrease  likewise  of  the  current  or  inflowing 
fund  by  which  new  capital  is  supplied  to  a  nation. 

By  the  facts  which  I  have  now  adduced,  arranged,  and  ex- 
plained, it  will  be  evident,  that  if  any  reasoner  shall  be  de- 
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sirons  of  upholding  the  asserted  theory^  whidb  is  contrary  to 
that  which  I  have  established  and  applied ;  or>  that  assumed 
theory,  which,  issuing  from  free  principles  —  if  the  anomaly 
of  free  prmdplea  can  be  for  a  moment  allowed  —  whidi  is 
the  received  theory  of  the  age  —  he  will  have  to  prove  as 
follows: — that  of  two  sums,  the  one  consisting  of  nine 
hundred  thousand,  and  increasing  in  the  ratio  of  five  per 
cent,  and  the  other  consisting  of  one  million,  and  increasing 
in  the  ratio  of  ten  per  cent.,  the  former  will  eventually  be- 
come larger  than  the  latter. 

This  great  subject  may  be  advantageously  placed  in  another 
and  a  still  more  extended  point  of  view.  Let  the  investigator 
of  the  science  of  Social  and  Commercial  Economy,  take  into 
his  consideration  any  given  aggregate  amount  of  labour  and 
of  capital,  as  appertaining  to  each  nation  of  the  world.  Let 
him  view  them,  fiirst  separately,  and  next  collectively.  Having 
done  this,  let  him  consider  the  proposed  theory  and  scheme 
of  opening  the  labour  and  capital  of  all  these  nations  to  that 
operation  of  free  action  which  unregulated  or  free  exchange 
involves.  He  will  directly  see  that  by  the  new  course  of 
exchange  which  will  ensue,  labour  will  be  brought  into  in- 
tense competition  with  labour,  by  means  of  productions  of 
many  kinds  being  introduced  into  the  various  markets  of 
the  world,  which,  by  breaking  the  law  of  due  proportions, 
are  calculated  to  supplant  the  one  the  other;  and,  at  the 
sa/me  time  that  this  substitution,  supplanting,  and  rejection 
of  commodities  and  consequent  decrease  of  demand  ensue, 
there  ought  to  be  an  adequate  or  corresponding  increase 
spring  up,  in  order  that  the  abstraction  shall  be  com- 
pensated for,  and  so  the  existing  amount  be  preB&cyed. 
Now,  this  involves,  of  necessity,  inrarismutation :  a  sudden 
and  instantaneous  creation  of  capital,  which  is  a  notion  or 
an  assumption  that  is  analogous  in  ita  absurdity  to  tiiat 
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which  was  entertained  by  the  ancient  alchymists,  —  the  trans- 
mutation of  metals,  the  making  of  gold  without  the  fulfil- 
ment of  that  course  which  constitutes  the  natural  law  of  its 
creation. 

The  great  subject  of  the  material  advancement  of  nations, 
the  construction  and  increase  of  wealth,  being  thus  brought 
into  the  form  of  a  solid  problem  of  facts,  and  the  true  prin- 
ciple applicable  to  these  facts  being  shown,  that  is,  statistical 
compilation  arranged  and  ruled  by  the  just  social  principle, 
so  as  to  show  that  general  increase  which  is  the  object  in- 
volved in  the  science  of  Social  and  Political  Economy,  I  am 
desirous  of  having  the  attention  of  the  student  directed 
especially  to  one  particular  feature  of  the  subject.  It  is  that 
which  I  have  taken  pains  to  place  prominently  in  many 
parts  of  my  work,  namely,  that  under  the  division  and  the 
subdivision  of  labour  and  employment,  or  that  union  by 
which  the  social  state  of  man  is  accomplished,  and  his  in- 
terests acquired  and  preserved ;  there  are  involved,  in  eveiy 
transaction  of  exchange,  two  interests  —  two  values. 

I  place  this  feature  of  tiie  incorporation  of  two  values^ 
thus  prominently  before  the  attention  of  my  readers,  be- 
cause, in  my  analytical  exposition  of  the  existing  state  of 
the  science,  which  exposition  has  been  accomplished  by  a 
careful  examination  of  the  evidence  and  reasoning  that  have 
been  supplied  by  the  chief  writers  on  the  science  of  Social 
and  Political  Economy,  I  have  had  to  show  that  this  propo- 
sition of  two  amotmts  of  value,  which  my  theory  of  the 
creation  of  value  or  wealth  comprises,  and  which  constitutes 
the  main  substantial  matter  of  my  whole  superstructure,  has 
been  recognised  and  admitted  by  the  chief  writers  on  the 
science;  and  being  so  recognised  and  admitted,  it  stands  a 
main  proposition  in  their  writings.  Moreover,  not  having 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  great  principle,  or  fundamental 
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premises,  firom  whidi  their  proposition  is  derived,  and  having 
given  proof  that  they  arrived  at  it  merely  by  blind  conjeo- 
tare,  or  merely  by  seeing  the  &cts  palpably  before  them, 
they  have  deserted  the  legitimate  issoes  of  this  their  own 
proposition ;  so  that,  instead  of  exhitnting  a  dear  and  con- 
sistent coarse  of  evidence,  of  reasoning,  and  of  argument,  the 
matter  thus  siq)plied  by  them  s^res  to  poplez,  and  to 
Cdsify  the  indnctions  and  oonclosicHis  idiich  they  profess  to 
have  established.  Thus  we  have  had  the  old  &ct  of  the 
engineer  both  siq)plying  and  applying  the  matter  by  which 
his  own  work  is  exploded  and  destroyed. 

When  the  great  question  whidi  I  have  just  propounded  and 
worked  is  subjected  to  the  test  of  moral  law,  in  addition  to 
that  of  physical,  it  will  be  found  that  the  condusion  which  I 
have  arrived  at  respecting  it,  is  sustained  and  thoroughly 
confirmed. 

With  r^ard  to  the  character  of  the  physical  law,  by  whidi 
the  creation  and  conservation  of  the  matmal  interests  of 
nations,  which  we  call  wealth,  is  tried,  the  causes  are  adduced, 
the  effects  traced,  and  the  conclusion  established,  by  which 
it  is  made  evident  that  no  possibility  exists  under  that  firee 
prindple  of  commerce  which  may  be  said  to  be  now  the  lead- 
ing idea  and  hope  of  the  world,  of  accomplishing  an  union 
of  the  interests  of  nations ;  and  that  every  attempt  so  to 
accomplish  this  union  must  be,  and  is,  attended  by  a  partial 
destruction  and  diminution  of  the  material  suiq>ort  and  in- 
terests of  men,  or  that  wealth  by  which  alone  the  whole 
physical  welfare  of  the  people  of  different  nations,  and  of 
all  nations,  can  be  maintained. 

On  introducing  the  light  of  moral  law,  in  addition  to  that 
of  physical,  and  applying  it  to  the  great  subject,  there  will 
be  shown  the  same  deviation  from  a  right  course  of  moral 
or  just  action  as  was  proved  in  the  less  expanded  example 
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which  I  adduced  in  the  early  stage  of  my  argument.  In  re- 
spect of  the  French  case  it  will  stand  as  follows  : — "A  class 
of  the  people  comprising  a  great  number  of  them,  are  em- 
ployed upon  the  manufacture  of  articles  of  cotton.  From 
a  small  beginning  the  trade  has  been  increased  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  thus  enabling  those  engaged  in  it  to  establish 
a  demand  within  the  community  for  whatever  other  com- 
modities they  may  want;  the  extent  of  which  demand  is  indi- 
cated, or  measured  and  determined,  by  the  aggregate  amount 
of  their  own  productions,  which  find  a  sale  in  the  markets  of 
that  cotmtry.  Thus  tiie  original  engagement  of  the  one  set 
of  producers  working  fob  the  other  set  of  producers,  is  kept 
up  and  ratified  by  the  necessary  working  of  the  facts. 

Now,  here  I  contend  again,  as  I  have  heretofore  contended, 
that  the  various  productions  or  property,  thus  demanded, 
become  under  the  power  and  control  of  its  possessors,  who  by 
the  exercise  of  labour  and  ingenuify  had  procured  it,  only  by 
reason  of  the  producers  of  cotton  manufEtctures  having  di- 
rected their  labour  into  a  channel  which  was  serviceable  to 
all  other  members  as  well  as  to  themselves ;  that  is,  thet 
created  that  demand  which  constitutes  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty of  other  classes,  to  the  degree  in  which  their  own  com- 
modity was  recognised  as  useful,  and  imder  that  incentive 
demanded  and  exchanged.  Let  the  matter  be  viewed  in 
whatever  light  it  may  —  let  the  utmost  ingenuity  be  dis- 
played for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  character  here  as- 
signed it,  yet,  I  contend,  it  will  still  be  simple  aud  evident ; 
it  will  remain,  as  it  commenced,  of  the  nature  of  a  tbust  : 
the  possessors  of  the  production  having  the  character  of 
Steward.  A  agrees  to  work  for  B,  and  B  agrees  to  work  for 
A.  It  is  necessary  for  the  construction  of  a  system  that  the 
course  adopted  should  be  of  this  character.  It  follows,  hence, 
that  the  surplus  production  acquired  by  A  is  the  property 
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of  B,  and  that  the  surplns  production  acquired  by  B  is  the 
property  of  A;  and  so  the  course  of  exchange  continues 
throughout  any  series^  however  multiplied.  The  production 
is  not  equitably  the  property  of  him  who  produced  it ;  it  is 
equitably  the  property  of  him  for  whom  it  was  produced, 
because  by  his  demand  alone,  or  by  his  act,  the  power  of 
producing  and  introducing  it  was  acquired.  Thus,  mutual 
and  general  assistance,  reliance,  and  trust,  are  irreversibly 
fixed  in  the  system,  and  constitute  its  principle  of  motion  or 
its  true  and  salutary  action. 

In  the  case  before  us,  which  is  that  of  the  French  people 
deserting  a  large  class  of  their  own  producers  because  they 
are  offered  a  commodity  procurable  either  at  less  cast  or  more 
inviting  in  the  nature  of  its  fabric,  there  is  involved  a  breach 
of  compact,  a  disr^ard  of  a  solemn  social  obligation,  a  decla- 
ration that  tjiere  is  no  law  of  action  designed  for  connecting  the 
interests  of  man,  —  a  gratification  of  the  selfish  principle  at 
the  expense,  or  by  the  degradation,  of  the  social ;  and  hence  a 
violation  and  rejection  of  the  law  which  Grod  has  ordained  as 
good  and  essential  for  the  guidance  of  man.  The  reasoning 
is,  of  course,  as  applicable  to  the  case  of  the  British  people 
deserting  their  own  producers  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  people 
of  France  deserting  their  producers.  The  original  and  con- 
tinxiing  connexion,  dependence,  and  compact,  are  of  a  charac- 
ter precisely  the  same,  in  the  instances  of  both  the  nations 
adduced,  as  also  in  the  instances  of  all  other  nations. 

Some  of  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  the  free  principle  of 
trade,  and  of  &ee  competition,  have,  notwithstanding  the 
general  advocacy  by  them  of  these  free  courses,  been  com- 
pelled, by  the  facts  that  were  presented  to  them  in  their 
attempts  to  solve  the  great  problem  of  the  construction  of 
national  wealth,  to.  acknowledge  the  law,  together  with  the 
good  courses  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  bad  courses  on  the 
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other  hand^  which  I  have  maintained.  The  free-trade  ad- 
vocates from  whose  writings  I  will  adduce  the  evidence 
alluded  to^  are  three,  namely,  Adam  Smith,  Dr.  Bowring,  and 
Mr.  Bentham. 

Thu%  Adam  Smith,  in  treating  of  the  results  arising  from 
the  intermingling  of  capital,  has  written  as  follows :  —  "As 
capitals  increase  in  any  country,  the  profits  which  can  be 
made  by  employing  them  necessarily  diminish.  It  becomes 
gradually  more  and  more  difficult  to  find  within  the  country 
a  profitable  method  of  employing  any  new  capital  There 
arises,  in  consequence,  a  competition  between  different  ca- 
pitals ;  the  owner  of  one  endeavouring  to  get  possession  of 
that  employment  which  is  occupied  by  another.  But  upon 
most  occasions  he  can  hope  to  justle  that  other  out  of  this 
employment,  by  no  other  means  but  by  dealing  on  more 
reasonable  terms."  • 

Now,  the  intermingling  of  labour,  the  competition  of  la- 
bourers, and  the  confliction  of  capital  and  capitalists  here  de- 
clared ;  the  attempts  made  by  some  capitalists  to  deprive  other 
capitalistsof  the  trade  enjoyed  by  them — the  actual  supplanting 
of  some  by  others  —  cannot  be  accomplished,  excepting  by  an 
infraction  of  the  law  of  due  proportions.  If  such  justUng, 
one  by  another,  and  depriving  one  another  of  trade  and  em- 
ployment as  are  here  described,  take  place  within  the  smaller 
sphere  of  one  nation,  —  and  every  man  acquainted  with  prac- 
tical life  knows  that  they  do  take  place,  and  that  Adam  Smith 
was  entirely  correct  in  his  assertion  —  how  must  the  justling, 
deprivation  of  each  other's  trade,  and  destruction  of  capital, 
be  increased  within  the  fax  larger  sphere,  or  when  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  that  is,  all  the  capitals  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  world,  are  mingled  promiscuously  together,  are  brought 

*  The  WefJth  of  Nations,  by  Adam  Smith,  book  2,  ch.  iv. 
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into  competition  and  confliction,  or  when  the  justling,  de- 
privation,  and  destruction  of  the  weaker  capitalists  Aail  be 
brought  under  the  power  of  universal,  instead  of  partialy 
action* 

In  the  second  instance,  Dr.  Bowring  having  to  address  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  principle  of  free  trade,  and  having 
to  dilate  on  the  consequences  that  are  entailed  upon  a  nation, 
when  a  special  branch  of  its  trade  has  to  be  abandoned, 
by  reason  of  the  commodity  of  which  the  trade  consists,  being 
introduced  from  another  nation,  and  made  to  take  the  place 
of  the  home-manufactured  commodity,  has  not  scrupled  to 
admit  that  injury  does  and  must  result  on  account  of  the 
competition,  confliction,  and  destruction  of  trade  thus  brought 
about.  The  case  adduced  by  him  was  that  of  the  trade  in 
cotton-manufactured  goods  of  India  having  been  supplanted 
by  the  cotton-manufactured  goods  of  England.  Dr.  Bowring 
truly  described  this  course  of  trade,  of  competition,  and 
confliction,  as  having  the  character  of  civil  warfare,  even- 
tuating in  the  destruction  of  the  weaker  party.  In  the  pas- 
sage which  I  have  before  quoted,  he  says: — 

"The  condition  of  the  man  who  has  to  compete  with  a 
cheaper,  better,  or  more  rapid  mode  of  production,  must  be 
deteriorated.  The  national  good  cannot  be  purchased  but  at 
the  expense  of  some  individual  eviL  No  advance  was  ever 
made  in  manufactures  but  at  some  cost  to  those  who  were  in 
the  rear ;  and  of  all  discoveries,  the  power-loom  is  that  which 
most  directiy  bears  on  the  condition  of  the  hand-loom  weaver. 
He  is  already  beaten  out  of  the  field  in  many  articles ;  he 
will  infallibly  be  compelled  to  surrender  many  more. 

"  I  hold.  Sir,  in  my  hand,  the  correspondence  which  has 
taken  place  between  the  G-ovemor-General  of  India  and  the 
East  India  Company,  on  the  subject  of  the  Dacca  hand-loom 
weavers.   It  is  a  n^elancholy  story  of  misery,  as  far  as  they  are 
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concerned,  and  as  striking  an  evidence  of  the  wonderful  pro- 
gress of  manufecturing  industry  in  this  country.  Some  years 
ago  the  East  India  Company  annually  received  of  the  produce 
of  the  looms  of  India  to  the  amount  of  from  6,000,000  to 
8,000,000  pieces  of  cotton  goods.  The  demand  gradually 
fell  to  somewhat  more  than  1,000,000,  and  has  now  nearly 
ceased  altogether.  In  1800,  the  United  States  took  from 
India  nearly  800,000  pieces  of  cottons ;  in  1830  not  4000. 
In  1800,  1,000,000  pieces  were  shipped  to  Portugal;  in 
1830,  only  20,000.  Terrible  are  the  accounts  of  the  wretched- 
ness of  the  poor  Indian  weavers,  reduced  to  absolute  star- 
vation. And  what  was  the  sole  cause?  The  presence  of  the 
cheaper  English  manufacture, — the  production  by  the  power- 
loom  of  the  article  which  these  unhappy  Hindoos  had  been 
used  for  ages  to  make  by  their  imimproved  and  hand-directed 
shuttles.  Sir,  it  was  impossible  that  they  could  go  on 
weaving  what  no  one  would  wear  or  buy.  Numbers  of  them 
died  of  hunger ;  the  remainder  were,  for  the  most  part,  trans- 
ferred to  other  occupations,  principally  agricultural  Not  to 
have  changed  their  trade  was  inevitable  starvation.  And  at 
this  moment,  Sir,  that  Dacca  district  is  supplied  with  yarn 
and  cotton  cloth  from  the  power  looms  of  England.  The 
language  of  the  Grovemor-General  is,  — 

"  ^  European  skill  and  machinery  have  superseded  the  pro- 
duce of  India.  The  Court  declare,  that  they  are  at  last 
obliged  to  abandon  the  only  remaining  portion  of  the  trade 
in  cotton  manufactures,  both  in  Bengal  and  Madras,  because, 
through  the  intervention  of  power-looms,  the  British  goods 
have  a  decided  advantage  in  quality  and  price.  Cotton 
piece  goods,  for  so  many  ages  the  staple  manufacture  of 
India,  seem  thus  for  ever  lost  The  Dacca  muslins,  cele- 
brated over  the  whole  world  for  their  beauty  and  fineness, 
are  also  annihilated,  from  the  same  cause.    And  the  present 
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suflfering^  to  niunerous  classes  in  India^  is  scarcelj  to  be 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  commerce.'  " 

Here  we  find  that  injury  and  destruction,  attendant  upon 
that  course  of  firee  trade  which  necessitates  the  abandonment 
of  a  home  trade  and  the  substitution  of  a  foreign  trade  in  its 
place,  are  fully  admitted,  and  the  direful  ocmsequences  of  the 
course  most  powerfully  shown.  But  the  delivers  of  the 
speech  had  chosen  to  adopt  the  idea, — ^and  wished  Parliament 
also  to  follow  him  in  his  adoption, — that  the  amount  of  na- 
tional good  attained  by  the  course  was  larger  than  the  amount 
of  evil  inflicted,  and  that  under  ruitural  law,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  attain  the  good,  excepting  by  an  infliction  of  the 
eviL 

Now,  I  have  shown  how  presumptuous  it  is,  in  these  ad- 
vocates of  the  free  principle,  to  promulge  any  such  destructive 
and  abominable  doctrines.  I  have  shown  that  there  is  not 
one  amongst  them  who  has  been  able  to  earn  a  title  for 
knowledge  within  the  sphere  of  science ;  or  to  discover  any- 
thing higher  in  the  constitution  of  natural  and  divine  law, 
than  that  dull,  and  unproviding,  and  destructive  version  of  it, 
which  their  own  minds  have  suggested,  and  by  which  they 
assume  that  men  mttsf,  of  necessity ,  act  a  base,  covetousi,  and 
destructive  part  towards  their  fellow-men ;  and  this  part  to  be 
acted  by  the  wealthier,  richer,  and  more  powerful,  or  the 
possessors  of  capital,  towards  the  poorer  and  weaker,  or  the 
possessors  of  mere  labour.  But  when  these,  together  with 
other  such  formidable  assertions  and  conclusions  which  they 
have  so  confidently  advanced,  and  on  so  many  occasions  un- 
scrupulously upheld,  are  duly  examined,  they  are  discerned 
to  be  mere  vapid  assumptions ;  so  that^  by  trusting  to  them, 
the  dearest  interests  of  mankind  have  been  mercilessly  sa- 
crificed on  those  two  devouring  altars — Govetousness  and 
Party  Policy. 
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The  third  instance  which  I  have  to  adduce,  is  furnished 
by  Mr.  Bentham.  By  this  instance  matter  is  supplied  of 
a  character  very  diflferent  from  that  supplied  by  the  last 
advocate.  The  argument  of  this  writer  aflfords  affirmative 
evidence  of  the  principle  and  course  for  which  I  have  con- 
tended 2  it  is  as  follows :  — 

"  Tkade  thb  Child  op  Capital.* 

^^  I  will  tell  you  a  great  and  important^  though  too  much 
neglected  truth  —  Trade  is  the  Child  of  Capital  In  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  capital  a  country  has  at  its  disposal, 
will,  in  every  coimtry,  be  tiie  quantity  of  its  trade.  While 
you  have  no  more  capital  employed  in  trade  than  you  have, 
all  the  power  on  earth  cannot  give  you  more  trade;  while 
you  have  the  capital  you  have,  all  the  power  on  earth  can- 
not prevent  you  having  the  trade  you  have.  It  may  take  one 
shape  or  another  shape;  it  may  give  you  more  foreign  goods 
to  consume,  or  more  home  goods;  but  the  quantity  and 
value  of  goods  of  all  sorts  it  gives  you,  will  always  be  the 
same,  without  any  difference  which  it  is  possible  to  ascertain 
or  worth  while  to  think  about.  I  am  a  merchant,  I  have  a 
capital  of  10,000i.  in  trade ;  suppose  the  whole  Spanish  West 
Indies  laid  open  to  me,  could  I  carry  on  more  trade  with  my 
10,000i.  than  I  do  now  ?  Suppose  the  French  West  Indies 
shut  against  me ;  would  my  10,0002.  be  worth  nothing?  If 
every  foreign  market  were  shut  up  against  me  without  ex- 
ception, even  then  would  my  10,000i.  be  worth  nothing?  If 
there  were  no  sugar  to  be  bought,  there  is,  at  any  rate,  land 
to  be  improved. 

^^  Yes,  it  is  quantity  of  capital,  not  extent  of  market,  that 
determines  the  quantity  of  trade.     Open  a  new  market^  you 

*  Addressed  to  the  Citizens  of  France,  in  1793 ;  extracted  from  Ben- 
tluuniana,  by  J.  H.  Burton,  p.  41. 
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do  not,  unless  by  accident^  increase  the  sum  of  trade.  Shut 
up  an  old  market^  you  do  not^  unless  by  accident^  or  for  the 
moment,  diminish  the  sum  of  trade.  In  what  case,  then,  is 
the  sum  of  trade  increased  by  a  new  market?  If  the  rate  of 
clear  profit  upon  the  capital  employed  in  the  new  trade  is 
greater  than  it  would  have  been  in  any  old  one,  and  not 
otherwise.  But  the  existence  of  this  extra  profit  is  always 
taken  for  granted,  never  proved.  It  may,  indeed,  be  true  by 
accident ;  but  another  thing  is  taken  for  granted,  which  is 
never  true :  it  is,  that  the  whole  of  the  profit  made  upon  the 
capital,  which,  instead  of  being  employed  in  some  old  trade, 
is  employed  in  this  new  one,  is  so  much  addition  to  the  sum 
of  national  profit  that  would  otherwise  have  been  made. 
What  is  only  transferred  is  considered  as  created.  If  after 
making  12  per  cent,  upon  a  capital  of  10,0002.  in  an  old 
trade,  a  man  made  but  10  per  cent,  upon  the  same  capital  in 
a  new  trade,  who  does  not  see,  that  instead  of  gaining  12002^ 
a  year,  he,  and  through  him  the  nation  he  belongs  to,  loses 
2002.  by  the  change?  and  so  it  is,  if  instead  of  one  such 
merchant^  there  were  a  hundred.  Instead  of  this  2002.  a  year 
loss,  your  comitS  de  commerce  and  boards  of  trade  set 
down  to  the  national  account  10002.  a  year  gain,  especially  if 
it  be  to  a  very  distant  and  little  known  part  of  the  world,  such 
as  a  Southern  whale  fishery,  a  revolted  Spanish  colony,  or  a 
Nootka  Sound ;  and  it  is  well  if  they  do  not  set  down  the 
whole  capital  of  10,0002.  as  gain  into  the  bargairL" 

Now,  although  against  some  of  the  secondary  matter  con- 
tained in  this  passage,  exceptions  have  to  be  lodged,  so  ihat 
perfect  agreement  cannot  be  accorded,  yet  the  leading  idea  is, 
as  the  writer  has  denominated  it,  **a  most  important,  yet  too 
much  neglected  truth."  The  leading  idea  presents  a  recog- 
nition of  the  great  fact  that  trade  is  the  child  of  capital, 
by  which  is  meant  that  capital  must  precede  trade,  or  new 
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exchanges  and  improvements  of  every  kind;'  and  that  the 
capital  of  nations,  like  the  capital  of  individual  members  of 
nations,  can  be  increased  by  one  course,  and  by  one  course 
only,  that  is,  by  the  profit  accruing  in  the  employment  of  the 
possessed  capital. 

The  author  of  the  passage  has  next  alluded  to  an  error  of 
the  greatest  magnitude,  that  inay  be  said  to  be  almost  imi- 
versally  entertained  and  advanced.  It  is,  that  *^  what  is  only 
transferred  is  considered  as  created.'^  Hence,  the  ignorant 
and  mischief-working  idea  is  cherished,  is  transmitted  from 
man  to  man,  is  carried  about  in  all  societies,  is  made  the 
staple  of  general  conversation, — that  a  nation  has  only  to  find 
•  new  markets,  to  open  new  trade  with  a  new  coimtry,  to 
acquire  an  accession  of  new  territory,  or  new  sources  of  pro- 
duction, and  that  all  which  is  accomplished  under  these 
heads,  will  constitute  addition,  or,  as  Mr.  Bentham  has  rightly 
called  it  —  "  creation."  On  eliciting  a  just  estimate  of  this 
notable  and  prevailing  idea,  we  are  led  to  remember  and  to 
apply,  as  most  apposite,  the  following  apophthegm  which 
Lord  Bacon  adopted  fi*om  Solomon,  and  applied  to  common 
life ;  viz.  "  the  fool  putteth  to  more  strength ;  but  the  wise 
man  considereth  which  way."  Bentham  has  here  pointed 
out  the  two  ways  —  the  backward  way  of  the  fool,  and  the 
forward  way  of  the  wise  man. 

The  reader  will  discern,  by  an  attentive  examination  of  the 
passage  here  presented  to  him,  that  the  "  great  truth  "  thus 
entmdated  by  Bentham,  is  precisely  that  principle  and  truth 
which  constitutes  the  main  feature  of  the  system  of  national 
and  international  commerce  which  I  have  maintained  as  the 
only  true  system  which  the  laws  of  Social  and  Political 
Economy,  when  understood,  are  found  to  authorise ;  the  law 
and  course  of  this  system  being,  that  new  trade,  improve- 
ments, and  changes  of  every  kind,  are  to  be  undertaken  and 
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accomplished  only  by  means  of  new,  or  surplus,  capital ;  tiiis 
capital  coming  by  means  of  profit^  or  the  increase  ariaing 
from  the  due  or  judicious  employment  of  pre-existing  capital 
I  have  now,  however,  to  call  attention  to  another,  a  very 
different^  and  as  regards  what  ought  to  be,  a  very  extra- 
ordinary feature,  but,  as  regards  what  is,  a  feature,  unhappily, 
of  too  ordinary  occurrence.  This  is,  that  the  author  of  the 
important  matter  which  has  just  been  under  consideration, 
although  he  had  conceived  in  his  mind  that  which  he  so 
justly  called  — "  a  great,  important^  though  too  much  neg- 
lected truth,"  yet  is  found  to  have  been  guilty  himself  of 
that  very  neglect  which  he  so  pointedly  stigmatised ;  for  he, 
Mr.  Bentham,  stands  before  the  world  as  having  wholly 
separated  himself  from  the  influence  and  operation  of  that 
great  and  important  truth  which  he  himself  enunciated  and 
so  strongly  enforced.  He  allowed  himself,  under  the  in- 
toxication wrought  upon  him  by  the  senseless  love  of  free 
action,  to  be  led  out  of  the  solid,  straight^  and  wise  way  thus 
partially  discerned  and  laid  down  by  him ;  and  into  those 
unsolid,  undefined,  undefinable,  confused,  and  self-contra- 
vening courses  which  are  presented  by  Adam  Smith's  system 
of  free  trade,  or  that  nescientific  and  horrid  abortion  —  an 
abortion  against  which  all  nature  revolts  —  a  System  with- 
out a  Law. 
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QHAP.  XL 

The  true  and  false  prineipie  of  general  commerce  tested  by  the  applicatum 
to  them  of  an  extreme  proposition.  —  By  the  backward  toorking  of  the 
extreme  proposition,  there  is  shown  to  be  necessitated  the  constant  opera' 
tion  of  tAe  Law  of  Union  amidst  the  circumstances,  or  over  the  capita^  of 
the  people  of  all  nations. 

The  immense  amount  of  human  interest  that  is  involved  in 
that  particular  branch  of  Social  Science  which  is  now  under 
discussion^  renders  it  desirable  that  no  method  should  be 
neglected,  by  which  the  character  both  of  the  true  and  of  the 
fedse  principle  should  be  tried. 

Although  I  am  convinced  that  no  additional  proof  is  really 
needed  than  that  which  I  have  already  established,  yet>  in 
consideration  of  the  weighty  interest  and  the  surpassing  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  as  well  as  in  consideration  of  the 
£Eict,  that  the  false  principle  is  the  principle  generally  believed 
in,  and  acted  upon^  as  true,  I  will  have  recourse  to  another, 
or  an  additional,  method  of  trying  both  principles. 

The  method  to  which  I  allude  is  the  adducement  of  an 
EXTREME  proposition,  and  the  application  of  this  extreme 
proposition  to  the  subject-matter  imder  discussion.  It  will 
be  discerned  by  every  person  whose  mind  has  been  duly 
exercised  on  comrses  of  correct  and  comprehensive  reasoning, 
that  truth  can  never  be  overworked  nor  overloaded  by  its 
own  issues.  As  it  is  not  possible,  then,  that  an  imconnected 
and  unsustainable  conclusion  can  issue  from  true  premises, 
so,  if  an  extreme  conclusion  be  adduced,  and  if  this  ex- 
treme proposition  or  conclusion  cannot  be  sustained  by  the 
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legitimate  or  due  coarse  of  reasonings  proof  is  given  that  the 
conclusion  is  not  true;  and,  likewise,  that  the  course  of 
reasoning  which  has  been  assumed  as  true,  and  by  which  it 
is  professedly  derived,  is,  in  fetct,  false. 

Now,  the  notion  that  has  so  largely  occupied  the  minds  of 
men  in  general,  and  engaged  the  attention,  and  received 
the  support,  of  statesmen,  as  well  during  the  present,  as 
during  preceding  epochs,  is  this  —  a  deficiency  prevailing  in 
the  matter  that  is  adapted  and  required  for  sustaining  die 
life  of  man,  that  is,  the  element  of  simple  food.  Seeing, 
admitting,  and  lamenting  this  deficiency,  tibe  attention  of 
almost  all  men  has  been,  and  is  now,  directed  to  the  course 
that  is  necessary  to  be  pursued  for  repairing  this  deficienqr, 
or  procuring  a  larger  or  an  adequate  supply  of  the  mattor 
required  for  food,  and  stimulating  and  increasing  production, 
in  every  possible  way  and  to  any  extent,  is  the  course  ad- 
mitted, recommended,  and  adopted. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  showing  that  an  error  of  a  most 
enormous  and  fatal  character  lurks  in  this  notion  and  conclu- 
sion ;  and  in  contradiction  of  the  assertions  that  are  made 
respecting  this  notion,  I  have  maintained  that  a  law  of 
proportions  being  applicable  to  production,  hence,  that  injury, 
instead  of  benefit^  results  to  human  interests  by  production 
being  worked  beyond  a  given  degree,  or  in  excess,  or  in  a 
wrong  direction ;  so  that  enjoyment  of  adequate  provision  is 
withdrawn  from  many  old  members,  and  withheld  from  many 
new  ones ;  that  is,  an  existing  population  is  not  properly 
maintained,  and,  on  an  increase  to  this  population  being 
added,  a  worse  general  condition  is  necessitated. 

The  extreme  proposition  which  I  will  now  construct  and 
apply,  for  the  purpose  of  frirther  establishing  the  soundness 
of  the  principle  of  proportionate  production  as  applicable 
to  the  operation  of  labour,  the  productions  of  labour,  or  those 
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exchanges  which  human  commerce  comprises,  and  for  showing, 
at  the  same  time,  the  misoundness  and  falseness  of  the 
principle  of  fkeb  production,  or  production  educed  regardless 
of  all  proportion  and  degree,  shall  be  derived  from  the 
most  important  commodity  that  enters  into  the  exchanges 
of  men,  the  commodity  of  which  bread  is  made,  namely. 
Wheat  Connecting  my  example  with  the  circumstances  of 
our  own  country,  I  will  suppose  that  on  a  given  day  there 
shall  descend,  from  supernatural  sources,  streams  of  wheat 
in  every  part  of  the  country ;  that  the  quantity  thus  supplied 
shall  exceed  the  quantity  that  is  already  grown  and  possessed^ 
and  so  be  more  than  is  required  for  satisfying  the  need  which 
the  whole  people  have  of  this  essential  commodity. 

Now,  under  the  altered  state  of  facts  which  is  thus  educed 
with  regard  to  this  important  article  of  food,  it  will  be  ob- 
vious that  every  person  in  the  nation  will  have  a  sufficiency 
of  this  commodity  without  buying  or  demanding  any  portion 
of  that  which  has  been  grown,  and  is  ready  for  sale  in  the 
hands  either  of  the  producers  or  the  purveyors  and  dealers 
Thus,  every  person  in  the  kingdom,  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  will  have  a  sufficiency  of  this  important  raw  com- 
modity, without  having  to  give  anything  in  exchange,  or  to 
pay  any  price  whatever  for  it.  There  must^  of  necessity, 
therefore,  be  an  instantaneous  cessation  of  demand  for  all 
that  great  and  valuable  body  of  production  or  capital  which 
consists  of  wheat.  This  must  be  the  first  action  or  effect. 
The  next  operation  must  be  that  demand  ceases,  likewise, 
for  all  those  commodities  which  are  purchased  by  those 
members  of  the  community  whose  capital  is  invested  in  the 
production  —  wheat  —  and  by  the  labourers  whose  wages 
depend  upon  the  continued  cultivation  of  the  land  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  wheat.  Then,  agam,  further  action  of  a 
similar  backward  character  must  ensue  in  the  case  of  all 
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those  persons  whose  commodities  have  be«i  produced  for 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  producers  of  wheat  and  their 
labourers,  for  these  undemanded  commodities  are  now  placed 
in  a  position  the  same  as  that  in  which  wheat  is  placed,  in 
excess,  so  that  the  producers  and  possessors  of  these  com- 
modities, must,  in  a  like  manner,  fell  to  make  th^  ordinal; 
demand  upon  those  whose  capital  consists  of  commoditieB 
produced  for  their  consumption  or  exchange ;  and  so,  action 
and  reaction,  all  of  a  backward  character  and  course,  must 
take  effect  in  those  incomputable  ways  in  whidi  tiie  national 
capital  is  exchanged. 

But  then  all  members  of  the  community,  fix)m  the  poorest 
and  most  destitute  labourer  up  to  the  richest  capitalist,  will 
possess  abundance,  or  rather  superabundance,  of  wheat.  The 
question  then  is,  in  what  manner  can  the  superabundance  be 
made  ayailable  and  beneficial  ?  To  take  the  case  of  the 
poorest  families  first.  They  have  plenty  of  wheat  in  posses- 
sioru  But  what  can  they  do  with  it  ?  They  may  eat  it  in 
the  raw  state  as  the  animals  would,  but  is  this  agreeable,  or 
beneficial  ?  They  want  to  grind  it  into  flour  or  meaL  They 
have  no  mill  I  Can  they  buy  a  mill,  or  can  they  procure  the 
use  of  a  mill  by  hire  ?  They  have  only  wheat  to  give  in  ex- 
change or  to  buy  with,  and  no  one  will  take  wheat  because 
all  have  it  in  abundance.  If  they  do  contrive  to  grind  it 
into  flour  by  a  rude  process  of  manual  dexterity,  how  is  it  to 
be  made  into  eatable  bread  ?  Will  the  bak^  take  it  or  buy 
it  of  them  ?  No  I  For  that  which  he  has  in  abundance  himself 
and  cannot  dispose  of  to  any  one  else,  will  not  constitute  a 
matter  by  which  he  can  be  remunerated  for  the  cost  of  baking! 
There  are  his  fuel,  hk  oven,  and  his  premises,  as  well  ae  the 
labour  employed  by  him,  to  be  paid  for,  if  they  are  to  be 
maintained  for  usa  And  further,  if  the  poor  labourer,  want- 
ing some  simple  article  of  clothing  or  forniture,  should  take  a 
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part  of  his  possession,  which  is  wheat,  and  proffer  it  in  ex- 
change, the  insuperable  impediment  again  arises, — his  super- 
abundant commodity  cannot  be  received,  for  its  very  character 
of  superabimdanoe,  or  the  non-necessity  of  labour  with  the 
proper  cost  of  maintaining  labour  for  itis  acquirement,  prevents 
all  exchange  virtue,  or  social  power  being  imparted  to  it. 

Again :  the  working  of  the  abundance  now  under  considera- 
tion has  to  be  carefully  traced  out  in  all  its  ramifications ;  these 
being  far  too  numerous  to  be  adduced  here.  The  allusion  to 
a  few  more  will  suffice.  There  is,  then,  its  operation  as  regards 
the  existence  of  property  in  the  shape  of  rent  of  land,  rent 
of  buildings,  rent  of  houses,  the  expenditure  that  is  made  by 
all  those  wealthy  families  whose  incomes  arise  from  the  rent 
of  land.  The  exp^iditiure  of  all  labourers  directly  connected 
witili  them,  and  who  are  dependent  for  their  subsistence  upon 
this  property,  or  the  exchange  power  which  is  derived  from 
it ;  and  next,  those  indirectly  connected  or  dependent,  such 
as  manufacturers,  shopkeepers,  and  a  whole  host  of  labourers. 
All  must  be  cast  iilto  a  condition  of  destitution.  Instead  of 
the  operation  of  the  law  of  demand,  by  which  all  value  is  con- 
stituted, the  creation  of  capital  or  wealth  induced,  it  is  the 
operation  of  undemand,  which  is  the  uncreation  of  value 
or  the  destruction  of  capital  and  wealth,  and  with  it  the 
power  of  nourishing  and  maintaining  the  bodies  of  men. 

If  the  student  will  conduct  the  application  of  the  extreme 
proposition  throughout  the  whole  series  of  exchangeable  and 
exdianged  commodities  or  capital  which  is  presented  in  the 
tabular  arrangement  of  a  nation's  capital  adduced  in  the  last 
chapter,  he  will  find  that  derangement,  injury,  and  destruc- 
tion ensue  throughout  the  whole  series,  by  the  operation  of 
that  very  attainment  which  most  persons  conceive  to  be  so 
very  desirable :  namely,  increased  and  unlimited  abundance 
of  the  chief  article  of  human  food. 
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The  prescient  mind  of  our  great  philosophical  poet  dis- 
cerned the  course  which  I  have  now  described,  for,  on  an 
occasion  when  an  ignorant  and  conceited  man  had  to  deliver 
his  notions  on  human  living  and  government^  and  to  declare 
what  he  would  ordain  in  the  event  of  his  dictation  being  re- 
ceived as  law,  the  poet  makes  the  favourite  idea  of  the  imbecile 
and  conceited  person  consist  in  an  abandonment  of  the  pri- 
mary necessity  imposed  on  man  by  his  Creator,  namely, 
laboiur,  and  of  substituting  in  its  place,  unearned  abundance. 
The  description  is  as  follows : — 

Oott.        '*  Had  I  plantation  of  this  isle,  my  lord,  — 

****** 

r  the  commonwealth  I  would  by  contraries 

Execute  all  things :  for  no  kind  of  traffick 

Would  I  admit ;  no  name  of  magistrate ; 

Letters  should  not  be  known ;  no  use  of  servicey 

Of  riches  or  of  poverty;  no  contracts, 

Successions ;  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  non*  : 

No  use  of  metal,  com,  or  wine,  or  oil : 

No  occupation ;  all  men  idle,  all ; 

And  women  too ;  but  innocent  and  pure : 

No  sovereignty  — 
Seb,        And  jet  he  would  be  king  on*t ! 

Ant,        The  latter  end  of  his  commonwealth  forgets  the  beginning. 
Oon.        All  things  in  common  nature  should  produce 

Without  sweat  or  endeavour :  treason,  felony. 

Sword,  pike,  knife,  gun,  or  need  of  any  engine, 

Would  I  not  have ;  but  nature  should  bring  forth. 

Of  its  own  hand  all  foizon,  all  abundance, 

To  feed  my  innocent  people."  * 

By  the  application,  then,  of  the  extreme  proposition  now 
adduced,  to  a  given  state  of  social  facts,  and  by  using  the 
backward  process  pf  reasoning,  or  working  tihe  conclusions 
through  inductions  backwards  towards  and  to  their  orginating 
premises,  we  find  that  the  whole  series  of  reasoning  and  of 
argument  is  destroyed  by  means  of  the  power  or  operation 
of  the  conclusion;   hence,  the  fcdseness  of  its  character  is 

♦  The  Tempest,  Act  2,  Scene  1. 
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established.  By  this  result  we  are  necessarily  led  to  the  re- 
cognition of  a  most  important  and  instructive  body  of  truth, 
natiural  and  social,  namely: — ^That  all  matter  required  for 
the  maintenance  and  comfort  of  man,  together  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  power  applicable  to  the  development  and  appro- 
priation of  this  matter,  are  fitly  and  abundantly  provided  and 
delivered,  and  that  all  necessary  things  being  so  duly  provided 
and  arranged  for-  us,  hence  the  misappropriations,  derange- 
ments, and  deficiencies,  so  generally  attendant  on  the  human 
condition,  and  so  deeply  felt  and  deplored,  are  induced  by  us. 

I  contend  that  this  argument  will  stand,  as  a  great  general 
conclusion,  notwithstanding  there  may  be  brought  against  it, 
for  the  purpose  of  detracting  from  it>  and  disqualifying  it, 
the  fact  of  variableness  of  seasons  affecting  both  vegetable 
and  animal  productions,  or  even  those  special  visitations 
which,  at  times,  are  known  to  inflict  almost  total  destruction 
of  the  matter  that  has  been  cultivated  for  human  food.  This 
special  exception  does  not,  neither  can  it,  impair  the  force  of 
the  general  rule.  Man  cannot  maintain  the  plea  of  afiUction 
accruing  by  reason  of  natural  disturbance,  until  he  can  give 
proof  that  his  part  has  been  rightly  or  perfectly  performed, 
for  if  this  has  not  been  done  by  him,  the  natural  provision, 
instead  of  being  exhausted  or  defective,  still  remains  to  be 
educed  and  enjoyed. 

By  the  working  of  the  extreme  proposition  we  are  led  to 
see,  also,  the  hoUowness,  and  the  destructive  falseness,  of  the 
prevailing  notion  of  the  8^e,  which  is,  that  national  benefit 
results  from  unregulated,  undefined,  gross,  or  free  production 
being  encouraged,  and  imlimited  quantity  or  abundance 
procured  in  every  possible  manner,  and  as  respects  every 
commodiiy.  Discovery,  invention,  science,  and  art,  are  being 
urged  to  the  utmost  degree  possible,  whilst  the  social  law 
applicable  to  all  discovery,   invention,   art,   and   science   is 
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rejected  by  almost  every  man ;  and  wonder  is  then  expressed 
that  the  condition  of  man  presents,  in  so  many  of  its  phases^ 
such  an  alarming  amomit  of  want»  social  disorganisation,  de- 
gradation,  misery,  and  crime. 

I  remember  to  have  read,  many  years  ago,  and  brfore  I 
had  entered  upon  any  regular  investigation  of  the  science  of 
Political  Economy,  an  argument  in  support  of  the  principle 
of  proportions  as  applicable  to  himian  developments,  produc- 
tion, or  capital  The  pamphlet  in  which  the  argument  was 
contained  was  a  treatise  on  the  subject  of  the  state  of  Ireland, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  contained  reference  to  the  trade 
of  Ireland*  I  think  it  was  written  by  Mr.  Senior.  But  the 
writer,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  was,  by  the  facts  brought 
before  him,  and  which  he  was  attempting  to  arrange,  forced 
to  acknowledge,  and  to  maintain,  that  there  must,  of  neces- 
sity, be  the  prevalence  of  the  law  of  proporUoTiB,  although 
it  was  evident  that  he  had  not  succeeded  in  discovering  the 
principle  by  which  the  law  could  be  educed.  The  idea  hav- 
ing assumed  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  the  form  of  a  convic- 
tion, he  illustrated  it  analogically  by  bringing  into  instance 
the  size  of  the  heads  of  sheep.  He  adduced  the  fiaict  of  its 
being  admitted  by  almost  every  person  observant  of  animal 
beauty,  that  a  small  head  in  sheep,  in  contradistinction 
to  a  large  one,  is  a  more  beautiful  and  desirable  feature. 
Having  adduced  this  as  an  admitted  fact,  he  then  proceeded 
to  argue,  that  even  in  this  there  must  be,  somewhere,  a  giveea 
proportiony  for,  if  not,  it  would  follow  that  if  the  heads  of 
sheep  were  to  become  no  larger  than  the  heads  of  pins,  this 
size  must  still  be  contended  for  as  the  feature  of  beauty, 
which  would  be  a  palpable  absurdity.  So,  likewise,  he  con- 
tended, and  concluded,  that  there  must  be  in  the  essential 
nature  of  things,  a  given  or  definable  proportion  applicable 
to  all  production. 
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The  erroneous  courses  both  of  reasoning  and  of  action 
amidst  which  writers  and  statesmen  have  involved  themselves 
with  regard  to  the  great  question  which  I  have  now  tried, 
have  occurred  to  them  on  account  of  their  having  failed  to 
see^  and  to  acknowledge,  the  first  principle  in  which  the  action 
or  the  labour  of  man  is  included,  and  from  the  operation  of 
which  it  can  never  be  disconnected.  This  principle  is  con- 
tained in  —  labov/Ty  and  UNITED  IdbouVy — the  Creator 
having  freely  given  the  earth  or  world  as  a  sphere  of  residence 
and  of  action,  aind  placed  all  the  varied  materials  contained  in 
it  in  subordination  to  the  labour  of  man.  Thus,  labour  joined 
with  labour,  or  man  united  with  man,  in  whatever  part  of 
this  sphere  it  may  be  that  this  union  of  effort  and  of  power 
iB  formed,  constitutes  the  living,  intelligential,  and  sympa- 
thetic agency ;  and  all  material  things  are  to  be  developed  in 
reverence  and  conservation  of  the  rights,  advantages,  and 
enjoyments  of  the  creatures  with  whom  this  living,  intelli- 
gential, and  sympathetic  agency  is  deposited.  Now,  in  this 
we  see  that  the  agency  being  of  an  intelligential,  moral,  and 
spiritual  character,  is  placed  above,  or  precedes,  the  dormant 
and  unliving  material ;  so  that,  in  all  courses  of  action  con- 
nected with  the  development  of  material  things,  the  con- 
dition, the  interest^  and  the  rights  of  the  living  agent,  are 
designed  to  be  regarded  before  the  development  of  material 
things  is  continued  or  increased.  Attention  to,  and  regard 
for,  human  interest  and  welfare  is  the.  obligation  precedent; 
the  development  of  material  things,  is  the  obligation  sub- 
sequent Matter  made  to  fulfil  its  intended  office,  that  of 
sustaining  the  corporeal  frame  with  which  spirit,  mind,  in- 
telligence are  connected,  coextensively  with  the  existence  of 
spirit^  mind,  and  intelligence.  Thus,  the  greatest  object  that 
can  be  involved  is  involved ;  the  just  union  of  spiritual  and 
intelligent  beings,  or  man  engaged  in  developing  and  appro- 
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priating  the  matter  of  the  world  under  the  influenoe  of  a 
principle  by  which  the  welfieure  of  all  his  fellow-creatures  is 
included* 

Now,  the  order  here  shown^  the  design  intended,  has  not 
been  kept  in  view  by  those  men  whose  especial  duty  it  has 
been  to  ascertain,  to  declare,  to  uphold,  and  to  conserve  right 
These  men  are  writers  on  Social  and  Political  Economy,  and 
Statesmen,  who,  after  being  engaged  in  discovering,  and  ex- 
amining theoretically,  the  character  of  subjects,  have  had  to 
enter  practically  on  the  consideration  and  application  of  prin- 
ciples. They  have  deserted  the  higher  range  of  their  subject, 
and  have  immersed  themselves,  together  with  those  whom 
they  have  influenced  and  led,  in  the  lower  range.  They  have 
inverted  the  just  order  of  things,  by  placing  the  character  and 
importance  of  the  materials  which  are  to  be  educed  and  de- 
veloped, before  or  above  the  character  and  importance  of  the 
agents  who  are  to  educe  and  develope  them.  Instead  of 
keeping  strictly  to  the  expansive  and  noble  courses  which  the 
subject  involved,  and  which  would  have  been  opened  to  them 
if  they  had  directed  the  power  of  their  minds  to  a  just  consi- 
deration of  the  operation  and  eflSciency  of  labour,  and  of  those 
true  interests  of  every  man  which  constitute  natural  rights, 
they  have,  at  the  very  commencement  of  their  work,  deviated 
from  this  course,  and  have  appended  to  labour  and  the  divi- 
sion of  labour,  or  the  distribution  of  employments,  another 
term  or  element  which  ought  to  have  been  kept  diatincty 
and  in  a  position  of  subordination ;  this  term,  conveying  ihe 
extra  element,  is  —  territoriaL  Having  got  their  subject 
into  a  state  of  confusion,  by  not  reasoning  correctly  on  labour, 
-  -  the  division  of  labour,  —  the  subdivision  of  labour,  — 
and  the  effects  issuing  from  these  adopted  courses,  followed 
by  the  due  adaptation,  or  adjustment,  of  supply  to  demand 
and  again  of  demand  to  supply  —  these  courses,  when  cor- 
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rectly  worked,  eventuating  in  the  realisation  of  value  — 
they  have  sought  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  perplexities 
with  which  they  found  themselves  to  be  surrounded,  by 
adopting  the  term  —  "territorial  division  of  labour."  By 
means  of  the  latitude  contained  in  these  terms,  and  the 
licence  to  be  derived  from  them,  they  have  continued  to 
evade  the  duty  of  rendering  strict  dejmitiona;  and  thus 
the  most  important  interests  of  man  have  been  thrown  into 
confusion,  and  have  been  kept  in  this  state,  in  order  that 
incompetency  might  be  allowed  to  prevail  in  and  to  pre- 
side over  the  science.  The  law  of  the  Creator,  by  which 
due  arrangement  is  determined,  has  been  ejected  from  the 
human  system.  The  course  and  practice  of  the  constructor 
have  been  rejected ;  the  course  and  practice  of  the  subverter 
have  been  adopted.  Men  have  decided  on  having  those 
material  things  which  they  covet,  even  though  they  should 
have  to  acquire  them  by  the  degradation  and  by  the  com- 
pleted misery  of  their  fellow-creatures.  Thus,  social  virtue 
and  duty  have  been  ejected  from  the  policy  and  practice  of 
nations;  and,  in  their  place,  self-interest,  individual  enjoy- 
ment and  indulgence,  or  general  covetousness,  have  been 
implanted. 

I  have  now  shown  that  every  advancement  made  in  mixing 
up  the  interests  of  nations,  when  this  advancement  is  made 
without  regard  being  paid  to  the  natural  social  law  of 
advancement,  is  followed  by  direful  consequences  to  the 
people  of  all  nations  who  engage  in  the  attempt.  The 
cherished  idea  of  people  at  this  era  is,  that  the  free  or  pro- 
miscuous intercourse  of  the  people  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  is  fraught  with  advantages  innumerable,  by  reason  of 
the  transmission  and  distribution  of  all  those  enjoyable 
elements  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another,  which, 
being  indigenous  in  the  soils  and  matured  by  the  climates 
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of  the  several  countarieB,  are  educed  and  wrought  u9,to  con^ 
venient  and  agreeable  form£fy  by  the  isgeniiity,  tale^t^  and 
induatiy  of  maDu  The  object  sought  and  annouAced  is,  that 
the  general  elements,  or  the  ni^atmal  advantages  of  the  worlds 
shall  be  unrestrainedly  participated  in  by  all  the  people  of 
the  world.  I  have  shown  that  this  object  of  general  and 
universal  enjoyment  is  most  wisely  placed,  by  the  Creator, 
under  Hie  guidance  of  an  all-prevailing  law  of  socrial  action, 
which  law  is  inseparably  attached,  to  the  working  of  that 
instrument^  by  which  alone  all  the  ma(;erials  of  the  earth  ^u^ 
procured  aijid  made  uaeftd,  namely.  Labour;  and  hence  it 
arises  that  the  attempt  to  place  comm^rc^,  a^d  foreign  comr 
merce,  in  a  position  of  unresiarained  or  imregulated  flow  — 
which  flow  is  determined  by  the  individual  aod  geu^^  selfish 
desires  of  man  —  evaituates  in  a  result  the  reverse  of  that 
which  is  predicated  of  it  by  the  g^eral  writers  and  stQj>esm^ 
of  the  ag&  Instead  of  raising  or  in<a:eaBing  th^  earning? 
and  enjoyments  of  the  people  of  different  nations  to  one  uni- 
versal hdgh  level,  its  tendency  and  inevitable  operation  is 
that  of  depressing,  or  decreasing,  the  earmngs  and  enjoym^tsi 
and  placing  the  people  of  all  nations  on  the  lowest  gen^ 
level  to  which  they  can  be  forced,  this  being  effected  by  the 
powerful  action  of  stimulated  universal  competition;  for, 
whilst  this  free  course  necessitates  that  tl^  efforts  of  labour 
by  all  the  people  or  dasses  engaged,  shall  be  exerted  to  the 
greatest  degree,  it  necessitates,  likewise,  that  the  earnings 
or  wages  of  labour — comprehending^  as  these  do,,  the  general 
enjoyment  of  the  greater  part  of  the  people  of  eaoh  nation 
—  shall  be  acquired  in  the  smallest  d^ree. 

The  writers  who  engage  in  the  attempt  to  pass  off 
on  the  credulity  of  the  people,  a  promised  abimdanoe 
and  enjoyment,  to  come  to  them  from  the  operation  of  free 
desire,  free  action,  the  fullest  and  freest  competition  of  all 
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labourers,  or  the  free  intercourse  and  commerce  of  the  whole 
world,  irrespective  of  any  law  of  union,  or  of  production  and 
consumption,  are  imder  the  necessity  of  inventing  some  plan 
of  concealment  for  the  false  doctrines,  or  some  cloak ;  for,  aa 
I  have  shown,  being  wholly  unable  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  subject^  they  cannot  but  be  i^prehensive  of  bad  results^ 
or  that  general  adversity,  instead  of  general  prosperity,  may 
issue ;  and  so  they  endeavour  to  persuade  the  people  that  the 
state  is  one  of  tranaiHoriy  —  that,  before  attaining  the  de- 
lightful land  of  promise,  or  of  abundance,  they  have  to  pa^s 
through  a  hard  and  sterile  land,  a  land  of  want  and  suffering; 
and  when  the  people  are  got  into  the  land  of  bog  and  diffi- 
culty, they  agaiiiL  delude  th^m  by  some  other  fabricated  in- 
vention, still  urging  them  to  believe  that  what  they  are 
suffering  is  the  inevitable  condition  attendant  on  a  state  of 
pransUioKu 

Thus,  whilst  the  result  predicated  by  the  theoretical  con- 
tenders for  thorough  freedom  of  action,  is  that  of  imiversal 
advantage,  the  fact  realised  by  the  adoption  of  the  free 
course,  is  general  injury.  When  it  has  become  too  late  to 
retract  and  to  avoid,  bitter  experience  marks,  in  strong  and 
unmistakable  characters,  that  in  vnion,  and  in  regarding 
religiously  the  laws  of  union,  prosperity  and  strength  are 
alone  to  be  derived ;  and  that  by  disimion,  or  disregarding 
the  laws  of  union,  there  ensue,  inevitably,  loss,  weakness, 
decay,  and,  eventually,  dissolution. 

The  view  here  advanced  has  been  clearly  and  concisely 
enunciated  by  Dugald  Stewart,  in  the  following  sentenpe, 
which  I  have  abeady  quoted : — **  K^ping  constantly  before 
Hie  mind  of  the  speculative  politician  the  stcmda/rd  by  which 
the  wisdom  and  expediency  of  every  iixstitution  is  to  be 
estimated;  and  in  checking  those  partial  views  of  human 
affs^  which  have  led  so  many  eminent  writers,  in  their  zeal 
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for  the  advancement  of  national  riches,  to  overlook  the  more 
essential  objects  of  the  Political  Union,** 

Here,  the  writer  has  pointedly  marked  the  tremendous 
error  of  writers,  of  schoolmen,  of  statesmen,  and  of  the 
people  of  all  nations,  namely,  that  in  an  eager  pursuit  of  the 
attainment  of  riches  or  wealth,  they  have  deserted  the  true 
standard ;  they  have  lost  the  right  way ;  they  have  neglected 
and  despised  the  essential  element  —  Union  —  Political 
Union.  All  have  Mien  down,  in  abject  prostration  of  body, 
mind,  and  spirit,  before  the  old  idol,  the  Calf  of  Gold.  It 
is  this  idol  that,  Midas  like,  they  have  loved  and  worshipped. 

I  will  again  direct  the  attention  of  my  reader  to  the  sound 
philosophical  declaration  which  I  quoted  in  my  last  chapter 
from  the  work  of  the  French  Economist,  M.  Say.  By  this 
passage  of  his  writings  he  declared  that,  after  all  the  investi- 
gation that  has  been  applied  to  the  science  of  Social  and 
Political  Economy,  this  truth  is  evident,  namely,  that  all 
things  are  abundauitly  provided  for  the  use  of  man  in  the 
natural  sphere,  and  that  it  is  within  the  province  of  man 
to  develope  and  use  these  things  rightly  in  order  to  insure 
that  sufficiency  which  is  desired  and  so  greatly  needed. 

The  fact  of  there  being  ample  sufficiency  provided  within 
the  sphere  of  nature  for  satisfying  all  human  want,  and  that 
this  sufficiency  has  to  be  acquired  by  means  of  just  courses 
of  labour  and  of  social  action,  or  just  exchanges  of  the 
productions  of  labour,  is  plainly  and  forcibly  declared  to  us 
in  the  holy  writings.  The  first  instance  is  supplied  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  second  is  supplied  by  our  Lord  in 
his  New  Testament,  and  that  by  means  of  adducing  the 
words  of  the  Old  Testament. 

In  the  first  instance,  which  is  contained  in  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy,  it  is  declared  to  have  been  necessary  that  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  of  Israel  should  be  put  on 
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trial,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  their  love  of  social  truth 
was  such  as  to  incline  them  to  fulfil  the  law,  or  the  command- 
ments of  God.  In  the  second  instance  a  demand  was  made 
of  our  Lord  that,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  his  hunger, 
he  should  disregard  the  ordinary  social  courses,  and  create 
the  element  of  bread  by  means  of  a  supernatural  process. 
The  words  used  on  both  occasions  are  the  following : — "  Man 
doth  not  live  by  bread  only,  but  by  every  word  that  pro- 
ceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  doth  man  live." 

Our  writers  on  Political  Economy  would  here  exclaim  that 
this  is  too  obscurely  expressed,  too  recondite,  too  transcendental, 
for  the  gross  mind  of  man  to  deal  with  or  to  comprehend; 
that  they  cannot  extract  from  it  any  practical  meaning.  But 
I  maintain  that  these,  and  all  such  assertions,  are  merely 
symptomatic  of  that  weakness  and  that  infidelity  to  the 
cause  of  truth  prevailing  with  those  who  resort  to  them, 
which  render  these  men  incapable  of  dealing  with  the  subject 
scientifically  and  practically.  The  words  here  made  use  of, 
which  are,  "  that  man  shall  live  by  every  word  that  pro- 
ceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God,"  comprehend  nothing 
more  than  that  true  and  just  course  of  social  action  to  which 
I  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  refer,  and  which  constitutes 
that  great  problem  of  Political  Economy  which  every  writer 
on  the  science  professes  —  professes  —  that  he  intends,  and 
that  he  is  able,  to  solve.  They  who  undertake  to  write  on 
Social  and  Political  Economy,  undertake  to  discover  and  to 
explain  those  courses  of  social  and  commercial  action  that 
are  true  and  just;  and,  those  courses  which  are  true  and 
just,  must,  of  necessity,  be  contained  in  the  laws  and  com- 
mandments of  God,  and,  hence,  in  the  words  that  proceed 
out  of  the  mouth  of  God.  If  the  writers  have  any  doubt  of 
their  power  of  accomplishing  the  required  solution,  they 
ought  to  abstain  from  appearing  before  the  world  as  labourers. 
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writers,  and  instructors^  in  ihaJt  field  of  science  whidi  com- 
prises the  truth  and  virtue  of  all  social  and  political  life. 

But  our  professed  dealers  in  the  science  of  Political 
Economy  have  not  been  content  with  evincing  a  desire,  and 
making  an  attempt,  to  keqp  their  subject  distinct  from  all 
the  leaven  of  religious  truth.  They  have  gone  much  further 
than  this.  For,  whenever  they  have  been  brought  to  see 
that  the  social  doctrines  contained  in  the  Holy  Writings  are 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  doctrines  enunciated  and  ad- 
vocated by  themselves,  they  have  proceeded  to  treat  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible  not  as  doctrines  founded  on,  and 
derived  from,  the  original  and  continuing,  or  the  eternal 
constitution  of  things,  but  as  doctrines  mer(sly  of  a  primi- 
tive, unenlightened,  and  bygone,  era;  as  doctrines  merely 
applicable  to,  and  connected  with,  a  contracted,  obsolete,  and 
defunct,  economic  system,  —  a  system  wholly  unsuited  to 
that  enlightened  condition  of  the  human  mind  and  taste, 
to  those  expanded  wants  and  requirements,  and  to  that 
advanced  and  progressive  dvilisation,  which  now  prevail 
amongst  the  people  of  the  several  nations  of  the  world. 

It  is,  as  I  have  so  often  declared,  from  the  influence  and 
operation  of  this  confused  mass  of  misconception  of  the 
subject,  and  of  error  issuing  from  this  misconception,  as  well 
as  from  the  self-idolisation  of  writers,  that  the  noble  science 
has  to  be  rescued. 
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CHAP.  XIL 

The  amount  of  changes  or  trnprovements  m  the  circwnstances  of  nations 
shown  to  be  determined  and  hmHed  hy  that  increaee  vfwealthj  or  cfrpikd^ 
eaUed  frofL  —  When  changes  are  made  which  exceed  this  increase  of 
the  general  oapitaly  or  stoch^  of  a  nation^  injury  is  inflicted  on  some 
members. 

Khnsa  shown  the  great  principle  from  which  all  tarue  or 
just  social  combination  is  derived,  and  on  which  the  good 
physical  condition  of  man,  in  all  nations  and  in  all  ages, 
must  ever  rest^  I  will  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  by  means 
of  the  continued  and  correct  application  of  this  principle,  to 
define  what  constitutes  and  determinates  the  predae  degree 
of  advancement  which  may  be  made  in  the  development 
and  modification  of  natural  materials  by  the  talent  and  in- 
genuity of  man  inciting  labour  to  assume  further  and  more 
varied  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  employment.  The  de- 
finition thus  proposed,  involvee^  therefore,  an  explication  of 
the  law  of  progreaa, — a  law  which  shall  be  applicable  not 
alone  to  that  incipient  condition  of  man  which  I  have  already 
adduced,  but  applicable,  also,  to  every  other  condition  that 
may  thereafter  arise. 

TJ-pon.  reverting  to  the  origin  of  that  system  which  I  have 
constructed,  it  will  be  discerned  respecting  the  first  element 
and  action  of  a  social  character  involved  in  it»  that  the  super- 
abimdant  production  which  was  procured  by  A,  became  an 
available  matter,  a  matter  of  advantage,  or  a  matter  of 
profit,  to  him  when  B,  presenting  another  commodity  in 
exchange  for  it,  the  exchange  of  commodities  was  agreed 
upon,  and  thus  demand  was  both  constituted  and  instituted* 
So,  likewise,  in  the  case  of  B.     Thus,  it  is  evident,  that 
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the  superabundant  production  of  A  and  B,  when  made 
available  or  valuable  to  them,  by  the  action  of  joint  de- 
mandy  or  by  their  co-operation  as  fellow-labourers,  that 
is,  their  profit  or  increase,  marked  out  and  determinated 
the  degree  of  advancement  that  could  be  made  as  re- 
garded A  and  B.  So,  again,  in  the  formation  of  a  third 
division,  or  the  admission  of  a  third  member.  The  m- 
creaae  of  means  or  capital,  the  addition  made  to  the  pre- 
existing capital,  which  increase  or  addition  is  called  profit^ 
marked  the  precise  amount  of  improvement  that  might  be 
imdertaken  and  accomplished  The  third  division  having 
been  effected,  or  established  successfully,  and  an  increase 
taking  place  in  all,  the  aggregate  of  this  increase,  which  is 
the  general  profit,  constituted  again  the  new  fund  by  means 
of  which  a  further  advancement  was  to  be  made ;  and,  I  con- 
tend, that  the  principle  here  developed  and  applied,  must 
continue  its  operation  throughout  any  given  series  of  ex- 
changes or  changes.  Just  so  much  as  is  here  laid  down  nnay 
be  done,  more  cannot  be  done.  Thus,  it  has  been  esta- 
blished, that  capital,  or  that  general  stock  of  commodities 
which  constitutes  the  means  of  maintaining  population, 
should  have  precedence  of  population^  because  a  matter  for 
sustaining  must  precede  the  matter  to  be  sustained  by  it 
In  this  all-essential  order  should  things  be  kept  —  capital,  or 
means,  preceding  population.  The  inxsreaae  of  capital,  then, 
or,  as  it  is  termed  —  profit  —  is  an  exact  indication  or  mea- 
sure of  the  extent  of  the  power  of  improvement  and  change. 
If  this  law  of  degree,  as  issuing  from  the  general  body  of 
capital  should  be  observed,  the  operation  involved  would  be 
also  the  additional  observance  of  the  law  of  proportion  appli- 
cable to  each  commodity  in  its  separate  character,  or  each 
division  and  subdivision  of  employment ;  and,  by  this  work- 
ing, a  correct  system  would  be  in  operation,  exemplifying  the 
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two  great  results  desired;  namely,  abundant  production  on 
the  one  hand,  and  a  just  law  of  diffusing  or  distributing  this 
fiind  of  production  on  the  other. 

As  the  matter  here  involved  is  matter  possessing  a  most 
important  practical  character,  and  as  the  utmost  degree  of 
correctness  should  be  adopted  in  attaining  a  comprehension 
of  it,  I  will  again  refer  to  the  statistical  diagram  of  population 
and  capital,  in  order  that  the  working  of  facts  now  laid  down 
may  be  seen  in  the  clearest  point  of  view.  In  this  table 
there  is  presented  the  population  of  a  community  or  nation, 
which  population  is  of  the  number  five  millions ;  and  there 
is  presented  also  the  capital  of  the  same  community,  which  is 
of  the  value  of  one  himdred  millions.  There  is  presented, 
moreover,  the  several  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  employ- 
ment, the  productions  accruing  from  each  being  exchanged 
generally  amongst  the  members,  forming  the  substance  of 
support^  or  the  power  which  each  class  possesses  to  buy  or  to 
enjoy.  Now,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  agreed  object 
involved  in  the  science  of  Social  and  Political  Economy,  is  that 
of  finding  out  the  method  whereby  a  constant  increase  of  the 
fund  here  exhibited  may  be  insured,  in  order  that  subsistence 
may  be  afforded  adequate  to  the  constant  increase  of  the  people 
who  are  to  be  sustained  by  the  fund.  Upon  applying  the  great 
law  of  demand,  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  established  by 
the  body  of  evidence  adduced  in  my  preceding  argument,  to 
all  the  sources  of  production  which  are  set  out  in  this  table, 
the  result  will  be  a  continuity  of  this  power  or  demand,  for 
conserving  existing  interests  or  capital;  then,  this  capital 
constituting  the  basis,  an  advancement  may  be  made  from 
this  basis  adequate  to  the  increase  which  is  added  to  each  fund 
by  reason  of  the  new  portion  of  it,  or  the  added  production 
having  value  imparted  to  it  by  the  general  demand  made  for 
it.     Thus,  if  the  increase  or  profit  of  the  100  millions  capital 
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be  10  per  cent  during  a  year^  in  that  case,  there  will  be  a 
fund  of  ten  millions,  by  means  of  which  the  changes  und»- 
taken  by  the  entire  community  are  to  be  accomplished. 
More  than  this  is  prevented  by  the  nature  of  things  from 
being  accomplished.  If  more  be  attempted,  the  attempt 
must  be  followed  by  the  supercession  of  things  previously 
educed  and  enjoyed,  and  so  be  the  means  of  depriving  of 
enjoyment  some  members  who  have  been  in  possession  of  it 

The  rule,  measure,  or  law  of  progress,  which  I  have  here 
laid  down,  must  be  well  known  in  the  simple  practical  virtue 
of  its  character  to  every  man  whose  condition  of  life  has 
made  him  intimately  conversant  with  commercial  trans- 
actions. It  will  be  well  known,  that  if  a  person  conducts  a 
trade  with  a  capital  of  10,000^,  the  course  he  has  to  pursue, 
if  he  should  be  desirous  of  increasing  his  ixade,  is  that  of 
increasiDg,  m  the  first  pUzce,  this  capital  If  he  should  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  earn  an  annual  profit  of  15  per  cent.,  and  so 
make  an  aggregate  profit  of  1500^.  a-year,  and  should  he 
likewise  be  so  prudent  as  to  restrict  the  expenditure  for  his 
maintenance  to  the  sum  of  500L  a-year,  he  will  then  have, 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  lOOOZ.  additional  capital,  wherewith  to 
embark  in  a  larger  trade;  but  then,  again,  this  increase  of 
trade  must  be  only  in  proportion  to  his  increase  of  capital, 
and  so  he  may  continue  to  do  year  by  year;  increasing  his 
trade  just  in  that  degree  in  which  he  increases  his  capital, 
and  only  in  that  degree. 

Again.  The  principle  is  equally  apparent  in  the  case  of 
the  private  expenditure  of  capital,  and  of  income  the  fruit  of 
capital  I  will  suppose  that  a  man  possesses  an  income  of  lOOOL 
a-year  and  that  he  expends  all  of  it  on  his  general  household 
necessaries,  comforts,  and  luxuries.  He  is  desirous,  however, 
of  increasing  these  enjoyments  by  the  addition  of  other 
enjoyments,  one  of  which  I  will  suppose  to  be  a  carriage.     It 
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is  evident  that  before  entering  upon  this  new  enjoyment  an 
increase  of  means  mttst  be  acqtdred  adequate  to  the  increased 
expenditure  which  will  have  to  be  incurred.  If  this  additional 
expenditure  be  entered  upon  before  the  additional  means  are 
provided,  derangement  must  inevitably  ensue.  Whether  we 
argue  the  case  of  the  unit,  the  congregate,  or  the  aggregate, 
the  reasoning  equally  applies.  The  simple  and  perfect  cha- 
racter of  the  natural  law  can  neither  be  changed  nor  relaxed. 
Multiplication  of  cases  exercises  no  control  whatever  over 
law.  It  was  right  and  salutary  in  the  banning ;  it  is  right 
and  salutary  in  the  middle ;  and  it  will  be  right  and  salutary 
to  the  end.  It  is  right,  salutary,  and  unchangeable  in  the 
case  of  an  individual ;  it  is  equally  right,  salutary,  and  un- 
changeable in  the  case  of  any  number  whatever  of  individuals 
of  which  a  nation  may  be  composed. 

With  regard  to  the  adducement  of  evidence  in  corrobora- 
tion of  the  important  branch  of  social  economy  of  which  I 
have  just  treated,  it  is  to  be  accomplished  by  a  reference  to 
the  works  of  the  chief  writers  on  Political  Economy.  But,  at 
the  same  time  that  I  adduce  and  apply  evidence  derived  from 
the  chief  members  of  the  modem  school,  showing  that  their 
minds  were  led,  in  their  investigation  of  this,  as  also 
in  their  investigation  of  other  branches  of  the  science,  to 
pursue  the  same  course  and  to  adopt  the  same  conclusions  as 
those  pursued  and  adopted  by  me,  yet  I  have  to  remind  the 
reader,  that  these  writers  were  led,  as  I  have  before  had  oc- 
casion to  remark,  notwithstanding  their  adoption  of  these 
analogous  inductions  and  conclusions,  to  pursue  courses  very 
different  from  those  which  I  have  pursued.  Of  the  inconsis- 
tent and  contrariant  character  of  these  com*ses,  I  have  already 
given  a  thorough  examination  and  explication. 

I  now  proceed  to  adduce  from  the  writings  of  some  of  the 
modem  school  of  Political  Economic  evideiice  in  corrobora- 
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tion  of  that  important  branch  of  social  science  which  consti- 
tutes the  subject-matter  of  this  chapter,  whereby  it  is  main- 
tained that  a  Tiew  creation  of  capital  must  precede  improve- 
mentSy  or  changes,  if  the  general  welfiEkre  of  communities  be  the 
object  desired ;  and  that  all  improvements  and  changes  must  be 
kept  within  or  proportioned  to  the  d^ree,  quantity,  or  amount 
of  capital  that  has  been  newly  formed,  or  added  to  the  preced- 
ing stock,  this  increase  constituting  the  fund  by  which  dUme 
improvements  and  changes  can  be  beneficially  effected. 

The  evidence  which  I  will  adduce  first  is  from  the  writings 
of  Adam  Smith,  thus :  —  "  As  it  is  the  power  of  exchanging 
that  gives  occasion  to  the  division  of  labour,  so  the  extent  of 
this  division  must  always  be  limited  by  the  extent  of  that 
power,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  extent  of  the  market" 

"  The  extent  of  their  market,  therefore,  must  for  a  long 
time  be  in  proportion  to  the  riches  and  populousness  of  that 
country,  and  consequently  their  improvement  must  always 
be  POSTBKIOR  to  the  improvement  of  that  country."  * 

Again,  by  the  same  writer :  —  "  The  demand  for  those  who 
live  by  wages  necessarily  increases  with  the  increase  of  the 
revenue  and  stock  of  every  country,  and  cannot  possibly  in- 
crease without  it.  The  increase  of  revenue  and  stock  is  the 
increase  of  national  wealth.  The  demand  for  those  who  live 
by  wages,  therefore,  naturally  increases  with  the  increase  of 
national  wealth,  and  cannot  possibly  increase  without  it.  It 
is  not  the  actual  greatness  of  national  wealth,  but  its  con- 
tinual increase,  which  occasions  a  rise  in  the  wages  of  laboun 
It  is  not  accordingly,  in  the  richest  coimtries,  but  in  the  most 
thriving,  or  in  those  which  are  growing  rich  the  fiststest,  that 
the  wages  of  labour  are  highest"  f 

And  again: — '^A  weaver  cannot  apply  himself  entirely  to 

•  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  by  Adam  Smith,  book  1,  ch.  iii. 
t  Ibid,  bode  1,  ch.  viiL 
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his  peculiar  business,  unless  there  is  befobehand  stored  up 
somewhere,  either  in  his  own  possession  or  in  that  of  some 
other  person,  a  stock  sufficient  to  maintain  him,  and  to  sup- 
ply him  with  the  materials  and  tools  of  his  work,  till  he  has 
not  only  completed,  but  sold  his  web.  This  accumulation 
must^  evidently,  be  previous  to  his  applying  his  industry  for 
so  long  a  time  to  such  a  peculiar  business.  As  the  accimiu- 
lation  of  stock  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  previous  to 
the  division  of  labour,  so  labour  can  be  more  and  more  subdi- 
vided in  proportion  only  as  stock  is  'previously  more  and 
more  accumulated."  * 

By  Malthus  there  is  as  follows:  —  **It  must  ever  be  true 
that  the  surplus  produce  of  the  cultivators,  taken  in  its  most 
enlarged  sense,  measures  and  limits  the  growth  of  that  part 
of  the  society  which  is  not  employed  upon  the  land.  Through- 
out the  whole  world  the  number  of  manufacturers,  of  mer- 
chants, of  proprietors,  and  of  persons  engaged  in  the  various 
civil  and  military  professions,  must  be  exactly  proportioned 
to  this  surplus  produce,  and  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things 
increase  beyond  it.  If  the  earth  had  been  so  niggardly  of  her 
produce,  as  to  oblige  all  her  inhabitants  to  labour  for  it,  no 
manufacturers  or  idle  persons  could  ever  have  existed.  But 
her  first  intercourse  with  man  was  a  voluntary  present,  not 
very  large  indeed,  but  sufficient  as  a  fund  for  his  subsistence 
till  he  could  procure  a  greater.  And  the  power  to  procure  a 
greater  was  given  to  him  in  that  quality  of  the  earth,  by 
which  it  may  be  made  to  yield  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
food,  and  of  the  materials  of  clothing  and  lodging,  than  is 
necessary  to  feed,  clothe,  and  lodge  the  persons  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soiL  This  quality  is  the  foundation  of 
that  surplus  produce,  which  peculiarly  distinguishes  the  in- 

*  The  Wealth  of  Nation?,  bj  Adam  Smith,  introduction,  book  2. 
HH  3 
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dustry  employed  upon  the  land.  In  proportion  as  Hie  labour 
and  ingenuity  of  man^  exercised  upon  the  land»  have  increased 
this  surplus  produce^  leisure  has  been  given  to  a  greater 
number  of  persons  to  employ  themselves  in  all  the  inventions 
which  embellish  civilised  life;  while  the  desire  to  profit  by 
their  inventions  has  continued  to  stimulate  the  cultivators  to 
increase  their  surplus  produce.  This  desire  may  be  con- 
sidered as  almost  absolutely  necessary  to  give  it  its  proper 
value^  and  to  encourage  its  further  extension ;  but  still  the 
order  of  pbecedence  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  surplus  produce ; 
because  the  funds  for  the  subsistence  of  the  manufacturer 
must  be  advanced  to  him  before  he  can  complete  his  work, 
and  no  step  can  be  taken  in  any  other  sort  of  industry  unless 
the  cultivators  obtain  from  the  soil  more  than  they  them^ 
selves  consume."  • 

Again,  from  the  same  work : — **  And  in  the  same  manner, 
with  a  view  to  any  essential  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  labourer,  which  is  to  give  him  a  greater  eflfective  com- 
mand over  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  setting  out  from  the  lowest  point,  the 
increase  of  food  must  precede  and  be  greater  than  the  in- 
crease of  population.** 

"  Strictly  speaking,  then,  as  man  cannot  live  without  food, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  order  of  precedence  food 
must  take  the  lead.**  f 

In  Mr.  M*Culloch*s  work,  **  Principles  of  Political  Economy,** 
there  occur  the  foUowing  passages  bearing  upon  the  point : — 
"The  division  of  labour  cannot  be  carried  to  any  con- 
siderable exent  without  the  previous  accumulation  of  capitaL 
Before  labour  can  be  divided,  a  stock  of  goods  of  different 
kinds  must  be  stored  up  somewhere,  sufficient  to  mAJufAJii  the 

•  An  Eflsaj  on  the  Principle  of  Population,  by  T.  R.  Malthua,  A.  M^ 
book  3,  ch.  viii. 
f  Ibid,  book  3,  eh.  xir. 
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labourer,  and  to  supply  him  with  materiala  and  tools.  A 
weaver  cannot  apply  himself  entirely  to  his  peculiar  business, 
unless  there  is  beforehand  stored  up  somewhere,  either  in  his 
own  possession,  or  in  that  of  some  other  person,  a  stock  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  him,  and  to  supply  him  with  the  materials 
and  tools  of  his  work,  till  he  has  not  only  completed  but  sold 
his  web.  This  accumulation  must  evidently  be  previous  to 
his  applying  himself  for  so  long  a  time  to  such  a  peculiar 
business."  * 

''As  the  accumulation  of  capital  must  have  preceded 
the  extensive  division  of  labour,  so  its  subsequent  division 
can  only  be  perfected  as  capital  is  more  and  more  accumu- 
lated.'' 

Again,  in  th^  same  work : — "  The  capacity  of  a  coimtry  to 
support  and  employ  labourers  is  in  no  degree  dependent  on 
advantageousness  of  situation,  richness  of  soil,  or  extent  of 
territory.  These  undoubtedly  are  circumstances  of  very  great 
importance,  and  have  a  powerful  influence  in  determining 
the  rate  at  which  a  people  advances  in  the  career  of  wealth 
and  civilisation.  But  it  is  obviously  not  on  them,  but  on  the 
ACTUAL  amount  of  the  accumulated  produce  of  previouB 
labour,  or  of  capital  applicable  to  the  payment  of  wages  in 
POSSESSION  of  a  country,  that  its  power  of  supporting  and 
employing  labourers  must  depend.  A  fertile  soil  affords  the 
means  of  rapidly  increasing  capital;  but  that  is  alL 
BEFORE  the  soil  can  be  cultivated,  capital  must  be  pro* 
vided  for  the  support  of  the  labourers  employed  upon  it,  as  it 
must  be  provided  for  the  support  of  those  engaged  in  manu- 
fetctures,  or  in  any  other  department  of  industry."  f 

The  passages  which  I  have  just  quoted,  afford  ample  cor- 

•  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  by  J.  R.  M,  M»Culloch,  p.  90. 
(This  passage  is  that  before  quoted  from  **  The  Wealth  of  Nations.**) 
t  Ibid.  p.  377. 
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roboration  of  the  reasoning  which  I  have  advanced  on  that 
important  branch  of  social  science  of  which  I  have  treated 
in  this  chapter^  though^  when  careful  and  accurate  analjrsation 
is  applied  to  them,  it  will  be  discerned  that  they  ccmtain 
matter  extraneous  of  the  matter  needed  and  intended.  This 
inconsistency  serves  to  throw,  in  some  degree,  confusion  over 
the  whole  subject,  and  affords  proof  that  the  writers  had  not 
attained  a  clear  and  solid  conception  of  that  body  of  evidence 
of  which  they  were  treating. 

But  notwithstanding  this  volume  of  mingled  perception 
and  imperception,  attended,  as  it  must  needs  be,  by  the 
mixture  of  error  with  truth,  yet  the  important  principle  itself 
is  expressly  recognised,  and  in  the  last  quotation  from  the 
work  of  Mr.  M^Culloch,  the  principle  is  so  clearly  or  purely 
adopted,  and  the  facts  issuing  from  it  are  so  precisely  and 
fully  stated,  as  to  put  us  in  possession  of  an  exact  definition. 
By  this  the  writer  declares  that  the  la/w  cf  progress  must  be 
conformed  to,  or  strictly  observed,  before  an  extension  of  the 
cultivation  of  land,  or  any  other  addition  or  improvement  in 
the  circumstances  of  a  nation,  can  be  legitimately,  and  h^c^ 
with  benefit,  undertaken. 

The  reader  will  find  another  very  important  instance  by 
which  my  reasoning  in  this  chapter  is  confirmed,  by  referring 
to  that  strong  and  remarkable  passage  which  I  have  already 
adduced  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Bentham.  The  law  of  in- 
crease and  progress,  for  which  I  have  contended,  is  fiilly  recog- 
nised and  upheld  in  the  great  proposition  which  is,  with  so 
much  precision  and  force,  laid  down  by  Mr.  Bentham. 
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CHAP.  xin. 

ne  true  principle  of  production  shotcn  to  operate  through  capital  in  pos-^ 
eeseiofi^  constituting  Cost^  and  eventaaHng  in  Profit.  —  Hie  only  increase 
to  a  nation*s  means  or  capital  being  that  which  comes  in  the  shape  of 
profit.  —  ITie  importance  of  requiring  that  statesmen  should  make  profit  a 
test  of  the  soundness  of  commercial  policy. 

The  doctrine  wbich  I  have  laid  down  and  established  on  the 
question  of  the  cav^ea,  by  the  operation  of  which  the  existence 
of  man  upon  the  earth  is  ordained  to  be  preserved,  contains 
one  very  important,  very  prominent,  and  very  peculiar 
feature ;  which  feature,  although  it  has  been  discerned  and 
admitted  by  many  men  who  have  written  on  the  subject  of 
the  material  and  social  economy  applicable  to  the  condition 
of  man,  has  been  so  insufficiently  considered  and  imperfectly 
imderstood,  as  to  have  been  most  defectively  elaborated  and 
applied  by  them. 

The  doctrine  to  which  I  now  refer,  and  to  which,  on 
account  of  its  immense  and  continuous  practical  importance, 
I  have  had  to  refer  to  so  repeatedly,  is  that  whereby  it  is 
shown  that  the  power  requisite  for  sustaining  the  body  or  the 
life  of  man,  is  made  to  reside  in  the  labour  of  man ;  so  that^ 
in  order  to  insure  a  constant  supply,  or  a  sufficiency,  of  things 
necessary,  it  is  only  required  that  labour  shall  be  rightly 
directed,  and  duly  and  rightly  sustained  and  encouraged.  I 
have  shown  that  the  course  by  which  this  may  be  fulfilled  in 
that  sphere  of  social  life  which  the  condition  of  man  necessi- 
tates and  presents,  consists  in  the  observation  of  engagements. 
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or  a  just  fulfilment  of  social  contracts ;  the  fidelity  of  action 
to  be  observed  on  the  part  of  all  who  have  entered  into  sodal 
combination,  this  being  that  mutual  and  general  assistance 
and  support  which  the  construction  of  a  sphere  of  sodetjr,  in 
any  quarter  of  the  world,  involves. 

Hence,  we  discern  that  man  is  ordained  by  his  Creator  to 
depend  upon  himself,  or  the  power  of  labouring  imparted  to 
him, — primarily ; — and  on  the  crude  materials,  or  the  varied 
elements  of  nature,  secondarily y  the  order  being — labour; — 
then  —  production  and  supply;  and  not  production  and 
supply,  and  afterwards  labour ;  and,  next,  over  all  the  opera- 
tions of  labour  —  the  workings  of  men's  hands,  the  efiforts  of 
Ins  ingenuity  and  talent,  there  is  right  or  social  adaptation 
—  the  welfare  of  all  to  be  regarded  who  are  included  in  the 
circle  of  social  action.  It  is  this  reciprocated  action  of  man 
with  man,  or  general  trust  and  dependence,  eventuating  in  a 
certain  number  or  quantity  of  foots,  the  results  of  labour, 
and  having,  hence,  value  or  the  power  of  making  exchanges; 
all  these  facts  being  closely  and  inseparably  connected,  and 
serving  to  assist  and  to  expedite  social  progress  when  used  or 
exchanged  rightiy,  or  to  impede  and  derange  social  progress 
when  used  or  exchanged  wrongly,  that  constitutes  the  source 
from  which  man  derives  his  power  of  subsisting.  It  is  this 
aggregate  matter — ^matter  procured  and  supplied  by  the  whole 
body  of  associated  labourers,  the  mass  of  exchangeable  com- 
modities, to  which  every  member  is  boimd,  either  directiy  or 
indirectiy,  in  one  shape  or  another,  to  contribute  his  due  pro- 
portion, that  is  known  amongst  us  by  the  general  term, — 
Capital.  It  is  this  fund,  then,  by  which  all  the  members  of  a 
community  are  maintained.  Thus,  capital,  or  the  acquired 
fruits  of  labour,  is  seen  to  be  contradistinguished  from  that 
vast  fimd  of  natural  materials  yet  unappropriated  and  uncon- 
verted, or  lying  dormant     These  natural  materials,  whether 
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they  consist  of  the  elements  adapted  for  food  or  any  other 
kind  of  element,  have  to  undergo  the  ordeal  or  the  process  of 
social  law,  by  which  value,  value  in  exchange,  is  imparted, 
before  they  can  be  constituted  a  part  of  the  general  capitaL 

The  result  which  the  process  involves,  if  successfuUy  con- 
ducted, is,  that  whatever  value  is  abstracted  from  the  general 
stock  of  capital  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  another  or  more 
production,  shall  be  returned  to  it  with  an  increase.  Thus, 
we  are  brought  to  a  consideration  of  an  important  branch  of 
the  subject  or  stage  in  the  process.  This  is  Cost —  Cost  of 
Production.  This  consists  in  that  quantity  or  amount  in 
value  of  the  possessed  capital,  as  is  consumed  in  acquiring  the 
production.  After  this  we  have  the  value  of  the  production 
so  acquired.  So  much  as  the  value  of  the  matter  produced, 
or  perhaps  I  ought  rather  to  say,  reproducedy  exceeds  the 
value  of  the  matter  consumed,  just  so  much  constitutes  an 
addition  to  the  aggregate  stock,  or  capital.  In  the  process, 
therefore,  there  is  involved  the  cost  of  producing,  and  the 
profit  connected  with  the  commodity  produced;  the  cost 
being  the  value  abstracted,  and  the  profit  being  an  addition 
to  the  value  abstracted,  and  so  constituting  —  increase.  It  is 
by  this  increase  alone,  which  is  called  profit,  that  the  power 
of  improving  the  condition  of  a  people,  and  of  maintaining  a 
larger  number  of  people,  can  be  acquired.  All  labour,  em- 
ployment, production,  investment  of  capital  and  projects,  that 
do  not  eventuate  in  the  result  now  explained,  serve  only  to 
derange  and  to  destroy  capital  already  possessed ;  for,  instead 
of  being  a  creation  of  capital,  the  result  is  an  uncreation  of 
capitaL 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  state  and  quality  of  the  facts  which 
I  have  adduced,  in  a  point  of  view  still  more  precise  and  con- 
vincing, I  will  call  attention  to  that  actual  working  of  things 
with  which  every  person  who  is  engaged  in  trade,  even  in  the 
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smallest  sphere,  must  have  become  conversant.  I  will  sup- 
pose, then,  that  a  person  is  desirous  of  making  some  com- 
modity for  sale.  For  this  purpose  he  purchases,  in  the  first 
instance,  a  quantity  of  some  material  whereon  to  work,  which 
material  is  known  generally  by  the  term  raw  mataial,  being 
so  called  because  it  is  not  far  removed  from  that  transposition 
and  conjunction  of  natural  elements,  which  every  early  stage 
of  production  presents.  Let  him  consider  the  inherent  cha- 
racter of  this  raw  material,  or  the  process  by  which  its  at- 
tained form  has  been  effected.  By  reflecting  on,  and 
considering,  the  necessary  course,  he  will  see  that  the  com- 
modity has  been  procured  by  means  of  preceding  labour; 
and  that  the  persons  by  whose  labour  it  was  procured,  must 
have  received  certain  wages,  or  an  assignment  of  commodities, 
for  their  consumption  and  support  This  raw  material,  then, 
presents  to  him,  in  valuer  that  which  has  been  consumed  by 
laboTirers  in  the  production  of  it,  and  also  ihe  profit  accruing 
to  the  capitalist  whose  property  was  expended,  or  sunk,  as  it 
is  called,  in  the  process  of  producing.  On  this  mass  of  raw 
material  he  will  commence  his  operations,  its  cost  having 
been  abstracted  from  pre-existing  substance,  or  capital,  whilst 
the  cost  to  him  who  is  the  buyer,  or  second  possessor,  is  the 
value  given  by  him  for  it,  which  value  included  the  original 
cost,  or  the  matter  consumed,  together  with  the  profit  of  the 
seller  or  producer.  On  this  raw  material  thus  acquired  he 
sets  labourers  to  work,  so  to  change  or  modify  it  as  to  make 
out  of  it  a  commodity  still  more  useful  Now,  to  the  cost  of 
this  raw  material  he  has  to  add  the  cost  incurred  by  him  in 
the  payment  of  wages  to  the  labourers  engaged.  These  wages, 
then,  being  of  certain  amount^  comprise  a  given  quantity  of 
essential  facts,  all  of  which  are  derived  from  pre-existing 
substance,  stock,  or  capital;  and  they  consist  of  the  com- 
modities consumed  by  those  persons  whose  labour  is  so  en- 
gaged.   Thus  there  will  be  the  food  consumed,  then  the  fuel. 
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then  the  proportion  of  clothes,  then  that  of  house-rent,  and 
80  onwards,  until  all  things  are  annumer&ted  which  enter  into 
the  consmnption  of  the  labourers  and  their  families.  These 
things,  as  I  have  before  maintained,  are  all  abstracted  from 
pre-existing  substance,  stock,  or  capital,  and  amount  to  the 
wages  paid  for  the  labour  bestowed.  All  these  facts,  when 
added  together,  make  the  gross  amount  of  which  the  cost  of 
the  manufiEtctured  commodity  will  consist.  Up  to  this  point 
no  addition  whatever  has  accrued  to  the  projector  of  the  work, 
or  to  the  community,  excepting  the  profit  on  the  raw  materiaL 
The  only  addition  which  can  accrue,  will  consist  in  the  profit 
arising  from  the  sale  of  the  commodity  when  manufactured 
and  received  for  consumption.  Of  the  course  and  character 
which  I  have  now  delineated,  the  general  process  of  producing 
consists.  All  projects  for  acquiring  production  are  placed,  by 
natural  law,  in  subordination  to  this  process;  and,  all  projects 
eventuating  in  production  have  a  beneficial  or  injurious  action, 
the  one  upon  the  other,  in  proportion  as  they  interfere  not,  or 
do  interfere,  the  one  with  the  other.  If  a  project  resulting  in 
production  displaces  another  production,  so  much  is  abstracted 
&om  a  national  capital,  and  the  fund  for  supporting  human 
existence  is,  in  such  degree,  diminished 

We  see,  then,  by  the  close  and  correct  working  out  of  the 
facts  which  production  and  consumption,  when  formed  into  a 
system  of  just  exchanges,  comprise,  how  important  it  is  that 
the  LAW  on  which  the  whole  of  my  constructive  reasoning 
rests,  should  be  regarded  and  kept  in  operation,  in  order 
that  the  aggregate  capital  of  a  nation,  or  the  fund  for  main- 
taining a  whole  people,  may  not  only  be  preserved  from 
sustaining  diminution,  but  may  be  kept  increasing  in  that 
d^ree  which  is  required  for  an  increasing  people* 

By  the  reasoning  which  has  been  substantiated  it  will  be 
evident  that  profit  constitutes  the  only  certain  crit^on  of  the 
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sostaming  and  jndidous  application  of  all  capitaL  As  all 
preceding  and  existing  capital  most  have  been  derhred  by 
profit  accroing  from  commercial  exchanges,  under  idiidi  may 
be  included  all  investment  of  capital ;  so,  beneficial  employ- 
ment, or  an  increase  of  capital,  cannot  be  realised  by  any  other 
course.  The  larger  the  degree  of  general  profit  is,  the  larger 
will  be  the  augmentation  of  the  general  fund ;  the  smaller 
the  rate  of  profit,  so  much  smaller  will  be  the  augmentation 
of  this  fund* 

Every  person  who  is  conversant  with  the  paractice  of  com- 
merce, and  every  student  of  Social  and  Political  Economy, 
even  though  he  may  not  have  advanced  fiur  within  the  field  of 
science,  cannot  £ail  to  see,  and  to  admit,  the  importance  of 
keeping  in  view  the  two  points  of  which  I  have  just  treated 
These  are  cost  and  profit  Profit  will  be  recognised  and 
admitted  by  them  as  the  great  object  to  which  all  comm^- 
cial  exertions  are  directed,  and  by  which  alone  the  increase 
of  capital  is  determined.  Although  this  branch  of  national 
economy  presents  a  character  so  important^  and  is,  as  a  great 
result,  so  obvious,  yet  it  is  a  matter  calculated  to  excite  great 
surprise,  that  it  has  not  been  treated  of  clearly  and  substan- 
tially by  those  writers  from  whom  an  especial  and  substantial 
treatment  of  the  subject  was  to  have  been  expected ;  for, 
amongst  the  chief  authorities  there  is  one  only  who  so  clearly 
discerned  the  true  character  of  profit  as  to  assign  to  it  its  all- 
essential  office.  This  writer  is  Mr.  M^CuUoch.  Adam  Smith, 
Malthus,  and  Bicardo  wrote  amidst  such  confusion  of  ideas  as 
to  prevent  approximation  to  a  demonstration  being  attained. 
The  confusion  of  ideas  and  of  reasonings,  to  which  I  allude;, 
will  be  accounted  for  when  it  is  remembered  that  neither  of 
these  writers  was  able  to  discover,  and  to  establish,  the  cauae 
of  value ;  nor  has  any  writer,  since  their  time,  succeeded  in 
establishing  this  fundamental  truth.  Mr.  M^CuUoch,  although 
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labouring  under  the  same  deficiency  of  perception  as  to  the 
course  by  which  profit  is  to  be  acquired,  as  that  which  pre- 
vailed with  his  fellow-labourers  in  the  same  school,  to  whom 
I  have  just  referred,  yet  perceived  and  acknowledged  the  true 
character  of  profit.  This  is  shown  by  his  having  assigned 
to  profit  its  true  position,  and  by  declaring  it  to  be  the  gbeat 
BBSULT.  It  happened  with  this  tmter,  as  it  has  happened 
with  many  other  writers,  which  was, —  that  he  was  able  to  see 
clearly  enough  the  end,  though  he  was  not  able  to  define  ac- 
curately either  the  beginning,  or  the  middle,  that  is,  the  course 
by  which  the  end  was  to  be  attained.  The  following  passages 
will  subst€tntiate  the  assertions  which  I  have  here  advanced : — 
^^  Had  it  been  a  law  of  nature  that  the  quantity  of  produce 
obtained  firom  industrial  undertakings  should  merely  suffice 
to  replace  that  which  had  been  expended  in  carrying  them 
on,  society  could  have  made  no  progress,  and  man  must  have 
continued  in  the  state  in  which  he  was  originally  placed. 
But  such  is  not  the  established  order  of  things.  It  is  so 
constituted  that,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  more  wealth 
or  produce  is  obtained  through  the  agency  of  a  given  quantity 
of  labour,  than  is  required  to  enable  it  to  be  performed. 
This  surplus,  or  excess  of  produce,  has  been  denominated 
profit;  and  it  is  from  it  thai  all  capital  ha^  been  derived.^ ^ 
Again : —  **  Seeing,  therefore,  that  capital  is  formed  out  of 
the  excess  of  the  produce  realised  by  those  who  engage  in 
industrious  undertakings  over  and  above  the  produce  neces- 
sarily expended  in  carrying  them  on ;  it  plainly  follows,  that 
the  means  of  amassing  capital  will  be  greatest  where  this 
excess  is  greatest;  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  will  be 
greatest  where  the  rate  of  profit  is  greatest.  This  is  so 
obvious  a  proposition  as  hardly  to  require  illustration."  f 

•  Principlea  of  Political  Economy,  by  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  pp.  106,  107. 
t  Ibid. 
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Again : — ^^I  believe  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  principle^ 
from  which  there  is  really  no  exception,  that  if  any  two  or 
more  countries  have  governments  that  are  about  eqiially 
tolerant  and  liberal,  and  give  equal  protection  to  property, 
their  prosperity  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  rate  of  profit 
in  each.  Wherever  profits  are  high,  capital  is  rapidly  aug- 
mented, and  there  is  a  comparatively  rapid  increase  of  wealth 
and  population  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  wherever  profits  are 
low,  the  means  of  employing  additional  labour  are  com- 
paratively limited,  and  the  progress  of  society  rendered  so 
much  the  slower." 

"  It  is  not,  therefore,  by  the  absolute  amount  of  its  capital, 
but  by  its  power  of  employmg  that  capital  with  advantagey 
—  a  power  which,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  is  correctly  measured 
by  the  common  and  average  rate  of  profit  —  that  the  capacity 
of  any  coimtry  to  increase  in  wealth  and  population  is  to  be 
estimated."* 

And,  again,  the  great  and  important  truth  is  conveyed  in 
language  stronger  and  more  significant  by  the  following 
passage: — 

*^  No  certain  conclusion  respecting  the  prosperity  of  any 
country  can  ever  be  drawn  from  the  magnitude  of  its  com- 
merce or  revenue,  or  the  state  of  its  agriculture  or  manufac- 
tures. Every  branch  of  industry  is  liable  to  be  aflfected  by 
secondary  or  accidental  causes.  They  are  always  in  a  state 
of  flux  or  reflux ;  and  some  of  them  are  frequently  seen  to 
flourish  when  others  are  very  much  depressed.  The  average 
rate  of  profit  is  the  best  barometer  —  the  best  criterion  of 
natiomd  prosperity.  A  rise  of  profits  is,  speaking  generally, 
the  effect  of  industry  having  become  more  productive ;  and  it 
shows  that  the  power  of  the  society  to  amass  capital  and  to 

♦  Principles  of  Politicfd  Economj,  hj  J.  R.  M'Cullocfa,  p.  109. 
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add  to  its  wealth  and  population,  has  been  increased,  and  its 
progress  accelerated :  a  fall  of  profits,  on  the  contrary,  is  the 
effect  of  industry  having  become  less  productive,  and  shows 
that  the  power  to  amass  capital  has  been  diminished,  and  the 
progress  of  the  society  has  been  clogged  and  impeded.  How- 
ever much  a  particular,  and  it  may  be  an  important,  branch 
of  industry  is  depressed,  still  if  the  average  rate  of  profit  be 
high,  we  may  be  assured  that  the  depression  cannot  continue, 
and  that  the  condition  of  the  country  is  really  prosperous. 
On  the  other  hand,  though  there  should  be  no  distress  in  any 
particular  branch  —  though  agriculture,  manufEu^ures,  and 
conmierce,  should  be  carried  to  a  greater  extent  than  they 
have  ever  been  carried  before,  though  a  nation  should  have 
numerous,  powerful,  and  well-appointed  armies  and  fleets, 
and  though  the  style  of  living  amongst  the  higher  classes 
should  be  more  than  ordinarily  sumptuous,  —  still,  if  the 
rate  of  profit  have  become  comparatively  low,  we  may  pretty 
confidently  affirm,  that  the  condition  of  such  a  nation,  how- 
ever prosperous  in  appearance,  is  bad  and  unsound  at  bottom ; 
that  the  plague  of  poverty  is  secretly  creeping  on  the  mass 
of  her  citizens ;  that  the  foundations  of  her  power  and  great- 
ness have  been  shaken ;  and  that  her  decline  may  be  antici- 
pated, unless  measures  be  devised  for  relieving  the  pressure 
on  the  national  resources  by  adding  to  the  productiveness  of 
industry,  and,  consequently,  to  the  rate  of  profit."  ♦ 

The  following  is  by  Malthus :  —  "  What  is  now  wanted  in 
this  country  is,  an  increased  national  revenue  —  an  increase 
in  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  whole  produce  estimated  in 
bullion,  and  in  the  command  of  this  bullion  over  labour. 
When  we  have  attained  this,  which  can  only  be  attained  by 

*  Frmciples  of  Political  Econdmy,  by  J.  B.  M^Culloch,  p.  111. 
VOL.  L  II 
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increased  and  steady  profit,  we  may  then  begin  again  to 
accumulate,  and  our  accumulation  will  then  be  effectuaL"  * 

By  the  matter  which  I  have  now  quoted^  the  dharact^  and 
ofBce  of  profit  are  as  strongly  and  as  fully  admitted  and  de- 
scribed as  it  is  required  that  they  should  be ;  for,  the  two 
essential  courses — the  one  positive  and  the  other  negative  — 
are  advanced.  By  the  positive  or  progressive  course,  the 
gradual  increase  of  capital  by  means  of  profit^  and  the  good 
rate  of  profit,  are  maintained  as  aJl-essentiaJ  for  sustaining 
national  welfare;  whilst^  by  the  negative  or  retrogressive 
course,  the  gradual  decline  of  profit^  and  the  low  rate  in  whidi 
it  prevails,  are  assigned  as  proof  of  the  operation  of  causes 
that  are  fraught,  inevitably,  with  the  destruction  of  national 
wel&re. 

On  examining  carefully  the  matter  thus  supplied  by  Mr. 
M'CuUoch  on  the  great  feature  profit,  or  the  increase  of 
capital,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  detect  a  very  important 
deficiency  of  view,  and  weakness  of  reasoning,  which  pervade 
the  description.  The  deficiency  and  weakness  to  which  I  allude 
are  not  exhibited  in  respect  of  profit^  or  the  result  itself,  but 
they  are  exhibited  in  reference  to  the  course  by  which  the  result, 
or  profit^  is  to  be  attained.  The  writer  has  adopted  the  assump- 
tion that  an  increase  of  production  and  profit  are  identicaL 
Now,  an  error  of  a  more  fatal  character,  of  a  character  more 
directly  contravening  the  truth  of  the  whole  science,  could 
not  have  been  adopted.  This  error  ai*ose,  as  I  have  before 
shown,  by  reason  of  this  writer,  like  the  whole  of  the  modern 
school  of  writers,  having  failed  to  discover  the  cause  of  valine* 
The  law  of  proportions,  that  Ij^w  which  is  indispensably 
necessary  for  constituting  value,  was  undiscovered  by  the 


♦  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  by  T.  R.  Malthus,  A.  M^  sect  10, 

p.  424. 
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writer ;  hence  arose  that  which  I  have  before  declared  He 
difloemed  and  acknowledged  the  object  required,  or  the  great 
result  which  his  inquiry  involved,  this  being  profit  ;Jbut 
although  discerning  the  result,  in  its  character  of  a  fact,  he 
did  not  discern  the  course  by  which  it  was  to  be  attained 

When  the  character  and  office  of  profit  are  understood,  and 
acknowledged  to  be  such  as  I  have  now  shown  them  to  be,  it 
will  have  become  evident  that  no  other  sign  whereby  to  test 
practically  the  working  of  commercial  policy  is  so  fit  to  be 
adopted  by  statesmen.  As  i/ncreaae  of  capital  is  the  object 
desired  and  intended  by  every  man  who  is  able  to  reason  on 
the  subject,  and  as  this  end  can  be  acquired  only  in  the  shape 
of  profit  —  profit  constituting  the  one  result  predicated  by 
every  statesman  who  shall  propose  a  course  of  commercial 
policy  for  the  benefit  of  his  country  —  so  profit  should  be  set 
up  as  the  agreed  proof  to  which  all  policy  is  to  be  submitted, 
and  by  which  its  character  is  to  be  determined.  If  the  result 
of  a  new  course  of  policy  be  an  increased  rate  of  profit,  that 
is,  general  profit,  that  policy  is  proved  to  be  good ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  course  of  policy  should  eventuate  in  a  dimin- 
ished rate  of  profit,  then  proof  is  given  that  the  policy  adopted 
is  £Edse  and  bad 

There  is  another  part  of  Mr.  M^CuUoch's  reasoning  that 
deserves  especial  notice.  The  writer  has  alluded  to  that  con- 
dition of  a  nation's  circimistances,  where  great  and  unusual 
activity  and  progress  are  exhibited  in  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, and  commerce,  and  where  improvements  in  the  state 
of  living  amongst  some  of  the  more  wealthy  classes  are  seen 
to  be  great  and  rapid,  at  the  same  time  that  the  general 
capital  is  seen  to  be  increasing  at  a  diminished  rate ;  thus 
necessitating  that  many  members  of  a  nation  must  be  re- 
duced to  a  condition  of  want,  distress,  and  destitution,  whilst 
some  members  are  raised  to  an  enjoyment  of   increased 
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luxuries.  So  that,  simultaneously  with  great  activity  of  com- 
merce and  manufactiu'es,  and  an  increase  of  wealth  in  the 
instances  of  many  members,  prevailing  in  a  nation,  yet  a  far 
larger  ntmiber  of  the  people  of  the  nation  are  become  dis- 
tressed, because  they  find  little  or  no  demand  for  their  la- 
bour, and  so  are  seeking  to  quit  the  society  where  their 
presence  is  not  only  not  wanted,  but  is  felt  to  be  a  burden 
from  which  the  wealthier  classes  are  glad  to  be  relieved, 
and  are  seeking  to  be  relieved. 

This  imnatural,  unnational,  and  bad  condition,  is  like  that 
of  a  family  where  the  parents,  or  those  who  have  control  of 
the  family  property  or  capital,  are  seen  to  be  indulging  them- 
selves in  costly  and  extravagant  living,  in  foreign  travel,  in 
frequent  changes  of  residence,  in  the  possession  of  luxuries, 
ornaments,  pictures,  and  rich  furniture,  whilst  they  are  n^- 
lecting  the  due  maintenance,  education,  and  moral  and 
spiritual  nurture  of  their  children.  The  answer  of  these 
wretched  persons  against  any  objection  that  may  be  raised 
against  their  unjust  and  sensual  courses  being,  —  ^^  Are  we 
not  free?  Have  we  not  a  right  to  act  freely?  Do  we  not 
possess  the  right  of  doing  what  we  like  with  our  own  ?" 

A  false  and  bad  answer,  delivered  in  the  form  of  satanic 
questions. 


a^ 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

The  question  of  Absentee  Expenditure  considered.  —  It  is  shown  to  involve 
an  infraction  of  that  social  law  hy  which  property  is  constituted,  —  Its 
ittfurious  effects  on  neighbourhoods  and  nations  described  and  maintained. 
—  The  truth  contained  in  the  question  shown  to  explode  and  destroy  the 
prevailing  principle  and  system  of  Political  Economy, 

Bt  keeping  the  mind  steadily  directed  to  an  observation  of 
that  course  of  labour  and  of  commerce  which  flows  from  the 
principle  I  have  laid  down,  we  discern  the  manner  in  which 
the  rise  and  gradual  growth  of  that  state  of  general  exchange 
or  trade  take  place,  by  which  the  material  interests  or  capital 
of  a  society  of  people,  and  of  any  number  of  societies,  are 
constituted.  Commencing  with  the  production  and  exchange 
of  things  that  are  indispensable  for  satisfying  the  more 
pressing  necessities  of  the  body,  such  as  food,  clothing,  fuel, 
and  habitation;  and  then  branching  out  into  other  things 
which  are  required  for  imparting  comfort  and  convenience ; 
we  arrive  at  length  at  a  still  higher  range  of  commodities, 
comprehending  things  tasteful,  ornamental,  and  luxurious, 
for  the  fabrication  of  which  the  most  persevering  labour, 
aided  by  all  that  ingenuity  and  skill  which  the  admirable 
faculties  of  man  command,  is  called  into  action. 

By  this  course  it  is  that  a  people,  commencing  their  career 
in  a  simple  state  of  pastoral  or  agricultural  industry,  have 
emerged  from  this  simple  state,  and  attained  a  condition 
greatly  complicated  by  reason  of  the  multiplicity  of  com- 
modities which  are  produced  and  exchanged;  for,  whilst 
some  labourers  on  the  soil  have  been  engaged  in  cultivating 
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those  productions  which  are  required  for  the  food  of  man,  or, 
for  the  same  purpose,  have  been  pursuing  a  dangerous  occu- 
pation on  the  surface  of  the  rivers  and  the  sea;  others, 
having  descended  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  having 
employed  themselves  in  searching  out  its  deeply-hidden 
treasures,  and  presenting  for  use  the  valuable  mineral  and 
metallic  substances  with  which  the  interior  structure  of  the 
earth  abounds,  have  contributed  largely  to  the  conve- 
niences and  comforts  of  their  fellow-coimtrymen  and  fellow- 
workmen. 

By  continuing  to  direct  attention  to  that  gradually  de- 
veloped course  and  series  of  things  of  whidi  the  growth 
of  national  wealth  and  power  is  constituted,  the  motive 
element  of  the  whole  being  labour,  we  discern  further  that 
when  some  men  have  acquired  property  by  pursuing  various 
courses  of  trade  or  profession,  they  have  retired  from  the 
employment  on  which  they  have  been  engaged,  and,  by  so 
doing,  have  aflforded  opportunities  for  other  men  to  occupy 
the  places  vacated  by  them,  and  so  to  partake  of  that  social 
benefit  of  which  they  have  acquired  a  suffidency.  We 
next  discern  how  the  expenditure  of  the  incomes  of  these 
persons  affects  beneficially  the  interests  of  others,  and  indeed 
of  all ;  for,  retiring,  probably,  to  a  spot  not  fiEu*  distant  from 
the  locality  they  have  generally  inhabited,  they  make  a  daily 
demand  for  commodities  upon  those  whose  calling  it  is  to 
keep  stock  for  supplying,  with  a  profit  to  themselves,  what- 
ever may  be  required  for  the  general  domestic  consumption 
of  families;  and  thai  the  ramifications  of  this  course  of  supply 
and  demand  are  extended  to  labourers  of  various  denomina- 
tions, as  carpenters,  bricklayers,  painters,  shoemakers,  tailors, 
bakers,  butchers,  workers  in  upholstery  and  cabinet  ware,  to 
domestic  servants,  to  servants  employed  upon  gardens  and 
farms,  and  to  many  other  denominations  of  labourers ;  the 
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expenditure  of  income^  which  is  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  C£q)ital5  constituting  the  cause  of  maintenance  being 
awarded  to  all  the  labourers  aigaged  in  producing  the  com- 
modities demanded ;  this  cause  eonducing  also  to  the  reali- 
sation of  the  profits  of  trade  by  the  acquisition  of  which 
those  persons  who  may  be  engaged  in  trade,  are,  in  their 
turn,  empowered  to  retire,  and  having  so  retired,  then  to 
commence  themselves  the  process  just  described.  It  is  by 
this  course  of  combined  and  continued  action,  that  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  nations  are  alone  induced,  established,  and 
conserved. 

I  will  now  enter  upon  the  consideration  and  decision  of 
a  very  important  branch  of  national  Social  Economy,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  voltmie. 
I  mean  the  effects  accruing  to  a  nation  by  reason  of  wealthy 
members  absenting  themselves  from  the  particular  spheres 
where  their  property  is  acquired,  and  where  its  expenditure 
or  distribution  has  prevailed.  The  desire  of  self-indulgence, 
or  the  pursuit  of  self-aggrandisement^  from  which  the  practice 
of  absenteeism  has  sprung,  is,  it  will  be  evident^  diametrically 
opposed  to  that  principle  of  exchange,  of  general  commerce, 
or  of  mutual  and  general  support^  which  I  have  advanced 
and  maintained  as  the  principle  inherent  in  the  just  acquisi- 
tion of  property,  and  as  involving  that  elementary  process  by 
which  the  creation  of  value  or  property  is  effected. 

The  constitution  of  property  being  derived  from,  and  re- 
siding in,  the  permanency  of  that  bond  of  union  which  a 
demand  for  t^e  productions  of  labour  establishes,  it  will  be 
apparent^  even  to  casual  and  superficial  observers,  how  ex- 
tensively the  proq>mty  of  nations  must  be  affected,  and  how 
deeply  the  public  interests  must  be  injured,  by  the  prevalence 
of  a  custom  which  involves  such  a  cessation  of  demand  for 
commodities,  and,  hence,  for  labour  by  which  commodities 
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are  produced,  as  the  habit  of  absenteeism  involves ;  for  there 
is  no  course  of  action  by  which  an  injurious  cessation  of 
demand  is  so  largely  yisited  on  a  nation  in  proportion  to  its 
action,  as  that  of  the  practice  now  under  consideration.  As 
it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  Ireland  presents  the  un- 
happy instance  where  this  bad  unsocial  custom  has  been 
adopted  in  the  greatest  extent,  so  a  reference  to  the  case  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  will  serve  to  place  the  subject  in  the 
clearest  point  of  view. 

In  this  part  of  the  united  empire  where  the  comparative 
proportions  of  labour  and  capital  have  been  so  lamentably 
deranged  as  to  induce  a  state  of  poverty  and  wretchedness, 
unequalled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  where  civilisa- 
tion has  been  introduced,  we  find  that  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  the  income  accruing  from  the  industrial  working 
of  property  has  been,  for  ages,  withdrawn  from  the  country 
where  it  was  raised,  and  has  been  exchanged  or  expended  in 
another  sphere.  By  the  constant  abstraction  of  these  proceeds 
from  capita],  the  fund  for  the  employment  of  labour,  or  the 
maintenance  of  labourers,  has  not  been  permitted  to  increase 
in  that  ratio  in  which  it  ought  to  have  increased,  so  that  the 
number  of  the  people,  or  the  supply  of  labour  increasing, 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  amoimt  of  capital,  or  the  fund 
for  maintaining  labour,  has  been  abstracted,  the  result  con- 
stantly prevailing  has  been  a  most  awful  state  of  want  and 
destitution  —  abimdance  of  life,  but  the  abstraction  of  that 
which  is  required  for  sustaining  life  —  the  people  being 
deprived  of  that  support  which,  by  the  law  of  nature,  by  the 
constitution  of  the  national  compact,  and  by  the  ordinances  of 
the  Creator,  they  were  and  are  entitled  to  receive. 

For,  let  any  man  direct  his  attention  to  the  course  of 
social  action  so  often  referred  to  in  this  volume,  by  which 
communities  of  men  are  enabled  to  advance  into  a  state  of 
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wealth  and  civilisation.  He  will  find  that  as  some  members 
acquire  possessions,  become  wealthy,  and  expend  the  proceeds 
of  their  wealth  amongst  their  immediate  neighbours,  com- 
merce, in  its  various  branches,  is  encouraged  and  flourishes ; 
that  villages,  towns,  and  cities,  having  been  commenced  in 
small  beginnings,  rise  into  greatness,  opulence,  and  grandeur ; 
that  arts  and  manufactures  are  encouraged;  and  that,  as 
profit  is  derived  firom  the  varied  pursuits  of  trade,  and  by 
this  means  capital  is  accumulated,  the  gradations  of  classes 
become  established  in  a  country ;  labourers,  emerging  from 
their  low  primitive  condition,  rise  into  the  condition  of  shop- 
keepers; the  keepers  of  shops,  by  increasing  their  capital, 
advance,  either  themselves  or  their  children,  into  the  condi- 
tion of  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  members  of  various 
professions ;  and  that  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  others, 
of  this  order  of  society,  raise  themselves  into  a  position  still 
higher ;  and  thus  it  is  that  the  extended  and  noble  structure 
of  a  commonwealth  is  reared,  presenting  a  well-compacted 
body  of  interests,  the  operating  instrumentality  of  all  being 
labour,  and  following  upon  the  exercise  of  labour,  the  just 
demand  for  the  productions  of  labour :  thus  we  have  action 
and  coaction,  or  a  union  of  interests. 

But,  how  different  from  thk  state  of  things  is  that  state 
of  things  which  has  prevailed,  and  which  now  prevails,  in 
Ireland.  There  the  annual  proceeds  of  wealth,  which  should 
have  been  kept  in  the  country,  and  distributed  amongst  the 
people,  in  exchange  for  those  commodities  which  could  not 
have  fiadled  to  have  been  v^anted,  have  been  drained  off  for 
ages,  so  that  the  required  increase  of  capital  has  been  pre- 
vented, and  that  large  and  important  part  of  the  united 
empire  has  presented  no  semblance  of  that  varied  and  well- 
compacted  body  of  interests  which  every  nation  ought  to 
present,  and  which  every  nation  might  present  if  the  elements 
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which  are  placed  wotder  the  control  of  labour  were  rightly 
developed  and  aj^ropriated^  or  just  courses  of  exchange 
observed. 

The  doctrine  here  advanced  necessitates  again  a  collision 
between  individual  freedom  of  action  and  social  obligation. 
The  doctrine  is  diametrically  opposed  to  that/rec  enjoyment 
of  wealthy  which  most  men  in  all  shapes,  and  which  almost 
all  men  in  some  slu4>ey  so  vehemently  contend  for.  But^ 
notwithstanding  the  amount  of  human  predilection  for  the 
one,  and  of  human  aversion  from  the  other,  I  contend  that 
the  law  of  production  and  consumption,  involving  the  para- 
mount social  obligation  which  I  have  advanced^  is  imperative, 
irresistible,  and  ever  cogent.  For  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
it,  I  will  recollate  the  facts  which  the  case  comprises.  I  will 
assume  that  a  possessor  of  wealth  in  Ireland  is  expending 
in  that  country  his  income  of  5000?*  a  year,  derived  in  the 
shape  of  rent  of  land,  this  land  being  cultivated  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  from  it  productions  of  a  c^eal  and 
animal  kind.  Now,  for  keeping  up  his  state  of  living,  there 
are  a  certain  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  capacity  of 
domestic  servants,  both  male  and  female ;  th^e  are  others 
employed  in  the  gardens  and  grounds;  and  otiiiers  in  the 
Htables;  then  there  are  those  encouraged  and  su}qK)rted  in 
the  neighbouring  village  or  town,  who  have  to  suiq)ly  com- 
modities for  the  daily  family  consumption.  Matters  being 
in  this  state,  the  possessor  and  distributor  of  wealth  resolves 
on  quitting  the  sphere  where  his  property  is  acquired,  and 
where  it  has  been  expended  or  distributed. 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution  he  closes  his  mansion,  dis- 
charges some  of  his  domestic  servants,  some  of  his  gardeners, 
and  some  of  those  employed  in  his  stables,  and,  tlien,  with  his 
family,  departs.  By  this  procedure  the  labour  of  the  ser- 
vants who  are  dismissed  will  be  added  to  the  supply  of  labour 
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already  in  the  market,  and,  in  addition  to  this  derangement, 
^ere  comes  the  cessation  of  demand  on  the  stocks  of  the 
shopkeepers  who  have  been  accustomed  to  snpply  the  fiemiily 
with  commoditiea,  and,  in  &cty  a  derangement  between  the 
supply  and  demand  of  all  that  labom'  and  all  those  com- 
modities which  the  keeping  up  of  a  large  establishment 
necessitates. 

Now,  aU  this  coune  of  action  constitutes  a  bcu^ard  pro- 
cess^ and  an  vajwrious  process.  It  is,  I  contend,  unjust  and 
unwarrantable,  because  it  involves  an  infiraction  of  that  law 
of  exchange  or  of  commerce  by  which  the  constituent  element 
of  property  is  imparted,  and  by  which  tiie  property  of  this 
very  man  who  is  engaged  in  committing  the  injury  must  have 
been  formed,  for  it  can  only  have  been  by  the  demaTid  made 
and  continued  by  oth^  men  that  the  productions  of  which 
his  property  is  composed  have  acquired  and  retain  value. 
Only  let  a  like  cessation  of  demand  be  s4)plied  to  those  pro- 
ductions, by  the  demand  for  which  it  is  tiiat  he  himself  and 
his  family  derive  the  means  of  living,  —  instead  of  finding 
purchasers  in  the  several  markets  for  his  commodities,  the 
productions  procured  from  his  land,  consisting  of  wheat, 
oats,  and  cattie,  let  these  commodities  be  shunned  and 
rejected,  a  demand  for  them  be  withdrawn,  just  as  he  has 
withdrawn  demand  for  the  property  and  labour  of  other 
men,  and  then,  in  what  position  will  he  be?  Why,  in  that 
precise  position  in  which,  so  £eu:  as  he  is  concerned,  he 
would  place,  and  has  placed,  others  I  He  has  reversed  the 
process  of  the  creation  of  value  or  property  as  regarded  the 
interests  of  others,  and  now  this  reversal  is  turned  home- 
wards on  himself;  he  is  sent  forth  upon  the  world  an  evicted 
b^gar.  If  such  retributive  justice  could  be  impartially  dealt 
out  to  aU,  we  should  have  all  such  persons  upholding  a  love 
and  conservation  of  their  country's  interests^  beoa/usey  without 
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this  love  and  oonservation  their  own  interests  must  perish :  a 
base  motiye^  certainly^  but  still  a  motive  that  would  operate 
beneficially.     In  addition  to  tiie  pkydiccU  diaracteristic  of  the 
subject,  which  consists  of  the  conservation  of  that  wealth  or 
capital,  by  which  it  has  been  ordained  that  the  corporeal  re- 
quirements of  man,  in  all  civilised  communities,  shall  be  sup- 
plied, there  are  to  be  considered  other  great  and  important 
characteristics.     When  the  true  social  character  of  property, 
the  obligations  annexed  to  it,  and  the  power  which  is  con- 
veyed by  it,  are  seen  and  acknowledged,  it  is  seen  and  ac- 
knowledged also  how  influential  and  important  the  working 
of  property  is  in  a  moral  and  spiritual  sense.     Thus,  when 
men  possessing  such  property,  and  consequent  power,  as  I 
have  just  described,  acknowledge  and  fulfil  the  high  obliga- 
tions which  are  annexed  to  its  possession  by  the  just  and 
eternal  law  of  the  Creator,  it  is  seen  what  an  important  in- 
fluence is  acquired  by  the  right  exercise  of  tiiis  power  over 
the  spirits  and  minds  of  men  who  live  within  the  range  of 
its  influence.     The  animating  principle  of  society  is  made  by 
it  to  assume  aa  altered  character,  for  instead  of  indiflference 
to  the  welfare  of  others,  there  being  sympathy ;  instead  of 
selfishness  there    being  social   attachment  with    due    and 
honourable   sacrifice ;  instead   of  absence  firom  those  varied 
circumstitnces  and  scenes  connected  with  human  life,  which  are 
so  materially  affected  and  modified  by  assistance,  advice,  and 
example ;  there  being  voluntary  preserice  amongst  them,  — 
the  effect  is  social  union  and  love,  in  place  of  disunion,  discord, 
and  contempt;  the  spirits  of  men  being  made  to  see  and  to 
feel  the  working  of  the  paramount  obligations  of  property, 
have,  by  the  influence  of  this  beneficial  working,  their  dormant 
inclination  for  union  awakened  within  them.    The  honourable 
men  of  the  world  see  all  this,  and  are  ever  active  in  fulfilling 
it  in  the  degree  to  which  their  power  extends ;  whilst  by  the 
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selfish  and  the  base,  it  is  evaded  and  spumed.  When  the 
true  and  honourable  possessor  of  property  desires  to  quit  for 
a  time  the  sphere  where  his  property  operates  so  beneficially 
and  so  influentially,  he  is  careful  in  making  such  arrange- 
ments as  shall  prevent  injury  being  inflicted  on  account  of 
his  temporary  absence.  All  things  are  kept,  as  nearly  as  is 
possible,  in  the  state  in  which  they  have  been  used  to  be,  and 
in  which  they  are  required  to  be ;  his  absence  for  the  purpose 
of  recreation,  or  for  other  good  and  lawful  objects,  is  not  pro- 
longed beyond  a  given  period,  and  that  expenditure  of  pro- 
perty which  is  incurred  for  it,  is  done  by  means  of  some 
superfluous  wealth  which  he  can  assign  for  it ;  and  this  care- 
ful provision  being  made,  and  this  just  regulation  observed, 
that  injurious  abstraction  firom  the  customary  and  aggregate 
expenditiu-e  or  support  which  has  been  extended,  by  means  of 
his  property,  to  those  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  not 
made. 

The  horrid  condition  in  which  the  large  proportion  of  the 
labouring  families  of  Ireland  have,  during  past  ages,  been 
placed,  and  are  now  placed,  with  more  or  less  exception,  has 
often  been  described,  though  the  social  courses  by  which  this 
condition  has  been  induced  have  seldom,  if  ever,  been  so  care- 
fully investigated  as  to  be  traced  to  their  true  source.  He 
who  has  visited  this  unhappy  country  has  had  before  him,  in 
the  larger  part  of  it,  the  lamentable  spectacle  of  the  families 
of  men  being  in  the  worst,  or,  indeed,  the  only  wretched, 
condition  of  all  the  creatures  that  are  destined  to  live,  and 
move,  and  retain  existence,  in  that  country.  So  small  have  the 
earnings  of  men  become,  that  all  which  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  command  is,  firstly,  a  low,  mean,  dirty,  and  miserable 
hovel  for  a  dwelling,  a  structure  far  worse  than  those  which 
ar€  prepared  for  the  protection  of  cattle ;  secondly,  clothing 
of  the  commonest  and  refuse  kind,  scanty  and  ragged ;  food. 
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the  potato  only,  though  sometimes  there  may  be  the  addition 
of  a  little  sour  milk.  The  wages  earned  are  so  small  as  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  buying  or  demanding  anything 
more  than  the  tilings  just  mentioned ;  at  the  same  time  the 
country  is  seen  to  be  of  an  admirable  fertility,  and  highly 
cultivated,  abounding  in  the  productions  of  wheats  barley, 
oats,  and  other  agricultural  produce,  and  also  in  cattle. 
These,  however,  are  conveyed  to  the  shipping  ports  of  Cork, 
W^^terford,  and  other  places,  to  be  exported  for  the  con- 
sumption of  those  families  of  another  country  who  can  afford 
to  buy  or  demand  them.  It  will  be  evident  to  every  reflect^ 
ing  person,  that  the  abundance  of  grain,  of  which  good  and 
wholesome  bread  might  be  made,  cannot  be  grown  or  pro- 
duced for  those  who  are  not  able  to  pay  the  cost  of  growing 
or  producing;  likewise  with  animal  food.  At  tiie  same 
time  it  will  be  evident^  that  all  these  commodities  will  be 
grown,  or  produced,  for  all  who  have  the  poWer  of  buying 
or  demanding,  tibat  is,  of  paying  the  cost  of  producing, 
together  with  the  necessary  profit. 

At  the  trying  epoch  when  the  country  was  visited  by  that 
blight  which  destroyed  almost  entirely  the  potato  crop,  and 
when,  consequently,  the  people  were  perishing  by  thousands 
for  want  of  their  only  food,  the  country  was  producing  abun- 
dance and  superabundance,  though  not  of  the  kind  which  these 
poor  and  miserable  people  could  command.  So  that  the  ele* 
ments  of  food,  namely,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  cattle  were  daily 
being  sent  out  of  the  country  for  the  consumption  and  su»- 
tenance  of  other  and  more  fortunate  persons;  and  then,  in  order 
that  relief  might  be  conveyed  to  the  starving  people  by  means 
of  temporary  assistance  or  alms,  a  cereal  food,  or  meal  of  a 
cheaper  kind  than  that  produced  by  the  labourers  themselves 
within  the  country,  namely,  meal  ground  from  Indian  com, 
was  imported  and  dealt  out  to  the  famishing  people. 
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N0W9  let  the  whole  school  of  Political  Economists  set  their 
heads  to  work,  and  endeavour  to  show  how  it  was  possible 
for  these  poor^  weak,  and  degraded  people,  to  have  com- 
manded higher  wages,  and  with  higher  wages,  better  and 
more  food,  better  and  more  clothing,  better  habitations*  Let 
them  show,  if  they  can,  by  what  course  these  poor  people, 
having  no  capital  of  their  own,  could  have  created  capital 
under  those  prevailing  dvil  and  social  incidents  or  condi- 
tions of  civilisation  in  which  they  were  placed ;  that  capital 
by  which  alone  their  labour  could  have  been  in  better  de- 
mand, their  earnings  raised,  and  their  state  improved.  The 
members  of  the  school  ought  to  hold  it  a  sacred  duty  to  find 
out  and  declare  who  those  persons  were,  on  whom  the  high 
trust  rested  of  creating  this  essential  capital,  and,  when 
created,  of  so  managing  it,  as  to  insure  its  just  distribution. 
Such,  however,  having  been  the  existing  state  of  things,  it  is 
not  a  matter  for  wonder,  that  a  visitation  of  misery  and 
destruction  of  life  alighted  on  this  unhappy  people^  of  which 
few  instances  of  a  parallel  kind  are  to  be  found  in  the  history 
of  nations.  A  heavy  responsibility  rests  here,  an  awful  re- 
sponsibility, a  responsibility  respecting  which  an  account  will 
have  to  be  rendered  on  a  future  day. 

The  horrible  state  of  things  to  which  I  have  now  referred 
is  that  where,  in  addition  to  the  unjust  and  oppressive 
working  of  the  absentee  principle,  there  was  the  destruction, 
by  a  natural  cause,  of  the  small  aliment  of  food  upon  which 
the  miserable  people  had  been  compelled  to  rely.  This  par- 
ticular state  of  things  has,  therefore,  to  be  held  as  an  excep- 
tional state,  in  so  far  as  this  natural  cause  of  disturbance  and 
destruction  was  involved.  But  the  general  state  is  nearly  as 
bad,  and  often  quite  as  bad.  Hence,  we  have  to  hear  the 
sad  tale  of  ^^  Evictions."  This  is  when  the  number  of  families 
having,  by  the  bad  social  courses  before  alluded  to,  become 
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SO  poor  and  helpless,  aa  to  be  a  heavy  burden  on  the  estate 
of  the  person  upon  whose  land  they  live,  the  desire  of  the 
owner  of  the  estate  is  to  be  relieved  of  them  altogether,  or 
to  get  rid  of  them.  With  this  object,  he  gives  them  notice 
to  quit  the  miserable  dwelling  where,  as  children,  as 
daughters  and  sons,  as  mothers  and  fathers  of  families,  they 
have  been  reared.  The  notice  for  departure  has  been  given ; 
but  where  are  the  people  to  go  ?  The  world  to  them  is  a 
blank.  They  cling  to  their  home,  wretched  though  it  be. 
They  resolve  on  disregarding  the  command  for  departure. 
A  threat  is  then  issued.  The  eictremity  having  arrived,  the 
course  resorted  to  is  that  of  forcible  expulsion ;  this  some- 
times done  by  setting  fire  to  the  miserable  dwelling  —  the 
home,  the  only  home !  Then,  under  the  power  of  the  law, 
"  Eviction  "  is  accomplished.  This  is  common  both  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  arising,  of  course,  from  the  same  cav^es,  namely, 
derangements  of  that  social  commercial  action  on  which  it 
is  ordained  that  we  shall  depend,  and  by  which  alone  we  are 
to  live. 

It  might  naturally  have  been  expected  that  a  branch  of 
Social  and  Political  Economy,  so  important  and  so  deeply 
interesting  as  that  of  the  principle  of  absentee  expenditure 
would  have  engaged  the  especial  attention  of  those  men 
who  should  undertake  to  treat  of  the  science  of  Political 
Economy,  and  that  this  subject  wotdd  have  received  at  their 
hands,  not  only  a  special  investigation,  but^  also,  the  strongest 
effort  of  their  intellectual  faculty.  Unhappily  it  has  not  been 
so.  To  their  shame  it  has  to  be  declared,  that,  having  neces- 
sarily come  upon  a  notice  of  the  subject,  instead  of  being  per- 
severing and  faithful  soldiers,  they  have  become  deserters. 
Few,  very  few,  writers  have  been  able,  or  have  chosen,  to  give 
the  subject  a  special  place  within  the  range  of  their  discussions ; 
and  not  one  has  treated  it  carefully,  faithfully,  and  honestly. 
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As  the  treatment  given  by  Mr.  M*Culloch  presents  about 
the  best  specimen  that  can  be  selected,  I  will  refer  the  reader 
a  second  time  to  that  part  of  the  work  of  this  writer  where 
the  absentee  principle  is  alluded  to.  I  say  alluded  tOy  for  I 
cannot  say  discussed.  On  examining  the  matter  there  pre- 
sented, it  is  seen  that  Mr.  M^Culloch  not  being  prepared  and 
able  to  take  the  subject  by  itself,  or  in  its  character  of  a 
distinct  subject,  and  to  bestow  upon  it  distinct  substantive 
treatment,  chose  to  view  it  merely  as  an  issue  of  that  free 
principle  of  trade  for  which  he  had  been  contending,  and  to 
which  he  had  committed  himself  or  surrendered  his  judg- 
ment. He  discerned  that  if  under  all  conditions  of  circum- 
stances, or  every  prevailing  state  of  a  nation's  capital,  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  commodities  was  a  good  and  beneficial 
course  of  trade,  it  would  be  an  inevitable  sequence  that 
absentee  expenditure  must,  likewise,  be  a  good  and  beneficial 
course ;  for,  whether  the  commodities  were  brought  to  the 
persons  at  home  for  their  consumption,  or  the  persons  went 
abroad  to  the  foreign  commodities  and  there  consumed  them, 
there  could  be  no  difference  of  fact.  He  argued,  hence, 
that  as  the  advocates  on  both  sides  of  the  much  disputed 
question  of  the  principles  of  trade  had  contended,  and 
unitedly  admitted,  that  exportation  of  commodities  was  a 
good  course  of  trade,  promoting  the  enrichment  of  a  nation, 
so  importation  must  also  be  a  good  and  eimching  course. 
The  passage  in  which  the  treatment  occurs  is  the  follow- 
ing:— 

**  What  has  now  been  stated  goes  far  to  settle  the  disputed 
question  as  to  the  influence  of  absentee  expenditure.  If  an 
English  gentleman,  living  at  home,  and  using  none  but 
foreign  articles  in  his  establishment,  gives  the  same  en- 
couragement to  industry  that  he  would  do  were  he  to  use 
none  but  British  articles,  he  must,  it  is  obvious,  do  the  same 
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things  should  he  go  abroad.  Whatever  he  may  get  from  the 
foreigner,  when  at  Paris  or  Brassdb^  must  be  paid  for,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  British  articles,  quite  in  the  same  way  as 
when  he  resided  in  London.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine  any 
grounds  for  supposing  his  expenditure  in  the  latter  m<Nre 
beneficial  to  this  country  than  in  the  former. 

^'  The  question  really  at  issue  refers  merely  to  the  spending 
of  revenue,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  improvement  of 
estates;  and,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  to  the 
contrary,  /  (vm  not  yet  oonvmced  that  absenteeism  is,  in 
this  respect,  at  all  injurious."  * 

Having  already  examined  (Book  I.  Chapter  iv.)  the  quality 
of  the  reasoning  and  argument  here  advanced  by  Mr.  MHTul- 
loch,  and  shown  it  to  be  false  and  bad,  I  will  refer  the  read^, 
for  his  satisfEu^tion,  to  that  examination.  And,  moreover, 
I  will  bring  before  his  attention  the  recorded  fact^  that  Mr. 
M^Culloch's  fellow-disciple  of  the  free  school,  Mr.  Senior, 
discerned  and  pointed  out  the  false  character  of  the  views 
which  Mr.  M*Culloch  had  adopted,  and  which  he  had  attempted 
to  pass  off  on  Parliament  as  based  upon  trustworthy  and  good 
evidence. 

Instead,  then,  of  conceding  to  the  modem  school  of  Po- 
litical Economists — or  those  writers  who  have  contended  that 
the  absolute  freedom  of  trade,  and  of  social  action,  involve^ 
in  all  cases,  those  courses  that  are  most  conducive  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people  of  every  nation  of  the  world — 
the  conclusion  which  their  theory  involves,  namely,  that 
absentee  expenditure  is  a  good  and  enriching  course  for  a 
nation,  we  have  to  reject  their  evidence,  to  oppose  their  con- 
clusion, and  to  reverse  their  judgment.  On  examining  the 
character  of  the  evidence,  and  of  the  argument^  by  which 
they  have  attempted  to  maintain  their  conclusion,  we  have 

♦  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  by  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  p.  157. 
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to  discern  tliaife  this  character  presents  an  aban()<m|]aeBt  of  all 
the  obligations  connected  with  property,  of  every  course  of 
social  duty,  and  the  adoption,  in  their  plaoes,  of  a  mean 
pandering  to  the  selfish  vlcee  of  the  possessors  of  property, 
of  the  rich,  or  those  who  live  by  luxury,  and  making  a 
sacrifice,  for  the  sensual  indulgence  of  this  class,  of  the  social 
rights  and  the  natural  provision  of  that  larger  class  who  are 
destined  to  live  by  the  exercise  of  their  labour. 

Following  upon  this  fiEjse,  mean,  and  ungenerous,  course, 
we  have  to  contemplate  the  horrible  spectacle  of  thousandcf, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  fainilies  consigned  to  a  condition 
of  abject  poverty  and  destitution ;  and,  then,  upon  a  people 
so  reduced,  a  small  additional  pressure,  coming  by  means  of 
a  natural  disturbance  of  production,  the  same  people  thrown 
into  a  condition  of  starvation.  As  a  general  working  of  the 
bad  social  principle,  we  have  to  contemplate  the  fact  of  the 
superabundant  labour  thus  generated  having  been  conveyed 
to  other  spheres,  having  been  made  to  overload  the  labour 
market  generally ;  for  the  undemanded  labourers  of  Ireland 
have  been  forced  to  seek  for  employment  and  wages  in  the 
labour  markets  of  Scotland  and  of  England,  and  so  have 
been  the  imwiUing  cause  of  reducing  the  wages  of  labour  in 
both  of  these  markets.  And>  again :  when  the  labour  markets 
of  Scotland  and  England  have  become  so  overstocked  as,  by 
an  inadequate  demand,  to  prevent  the  Irish  labourers  firom 
finding  a  refuge  within  them,  or  procuring  any  employment  or 
wages,  they  have  then  been  forced  to  go,  in  large  bodies,  to 
other  countries,  to  the  United  States  of  America,  &c.,  &c., 
there  to  convey  the  common  social  disease, —  to  inflict  and  to 
perpetuate  the  common  evil  of  an  overstocked  labour  market, 
thereby  reducing  the  wages  of  the  labourers  of  those  countries 
in  which  they  have  sought  a  refuge. 

On  examining  the  subject,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
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the  effects  which  are  entailed  on  society  by  that  expenditure 
of  property  which  comes  under  the  denomination  of  Absentee 
Expenditure,  we  see  that  this  brandi  of  social  science  is 
comprehended  by  tliat  law  of  exchange,  or  of  general  com- 
merce, which  I  have  shown  to  be  the  prevailing  law,  governing 
all  the  commercial  dealings  of  men,  and  by  which  hunuui 
interests  are  formed,  cemented,  and  established  Almost  all 
simple  reasoners  on  the  subject  of  Political  Economy  —  they 
who  have  uninquiringly  received  for  their  social  creed  the 
dictates  and  dogmas  advanced  by  the  school  of  modam 
Political  Economists  —  are  in  the  habit  of  declaring,  when 
the  subject  of  Absentee  Expenditure  is  brought  under  their 
notice,  that  they  are  not  aware,  or  that  they  do  not  consider, 
this  question  to  be  included  in  that  principle  and  system  of 
free  trade  which  have  been  presented  to  the  world  by  the 
school  of  Political  Economists,  and  which  are  now  so  eagerly 
upheld,  and  so  hopefully  viewed  by  the  civilised  nations  of 
the  world. 

That  the  simplicity  of  mind,  together  with  the  confrision 
and  narrowness  of  view,  here  alluded  to,  prevail  extensively, 
is  not  to  be  doubted ;  but  by  this  we  only  learn  with  what 
little  comprehensiveness  the  great  subjects  that  are  comprised 
by  Political  Economy  have  hitherto  been  viewed  and  treated. 
It  shows  that  very  little  minds  —  or  minds  that  have  been 
cramped  and  confined,  distracted  and  weakened,  by  habits  of 
incorrect  and  bad  thinking — are,  notwithstanding  the  preva- 
lence with  them  of  almost  total  ignorance,  allowed  to  enter- 
tain and  to  advance  positive  opinions  or  conclusions,  and  to 
deliver  absolute  judgment  on  very  large  subjects, —  subjects  of 
which  their  minds,  having  been  so  insufficiently  cultivated 
and  instructed,  are  not  able  to  acquire  the  power  of  embracing 
even  the  one-thousandth  part. 

But,  however  much  the  doctrine  may  be  disliked,  however 
much  men  may  be  unprepared  to  believe  and  to  receive  it  — 
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which,  I  contend,  they  ought  not  to  be  —  yet  it  is  absolutely 
true,  and  must  for  ever  remain  true,  that  we  are  placed 
under  an  obligation  of  foregoing  the  pleasures  and  advan- 
tages appertaining  to,  and  resulting  firom,  certain  uses  and 
applications  of  property;  that  is,  we  are  placed  under  an 
obligation  of  making  a  aacrijice  of  selfish  indulgences  —  if 
these  pleasures  and  indulgences  —  and  this  is  a  fsu^  of  con- 
stant social  happening —  are  to  be  acquired  by  the  abstraction 
of  advantages  that  are  rightly  incidental  in  the  circumstances 
of  other  men.  That  all  property  is  fraught  with  such  specific 
obligations,  has  been  proved  by  the  preceding  course  of  my 
argument.  I  have  illustrated  the  subject  by  referring  to  the 
conspicuous  example  which  is  afforded  by  the  case  of  Ireland, 
where  the  practice  of  disregarding  the  obligations  thus  inci- 
dental in  property  has  been  carried  to  a  degree  perhaps 
imequalled  in  any  other  instance  of  national  social  obligation* 
It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  evidence  bearing  upon  the 
important  question  applies  with  equal  truth  and  force  to  the 
cases  of  Scotland,  England,  or  any  other  commimity  of  people 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  course  of  action  involved, 
constituting^  as  it  does,  a  cessation  and  an  uncreation  of 
demand,  and,  therefore,  a  destruction  of  capital,  and,  hence, 
a  breach  of  that  great  civil  contract  by  which  the  social  fabric 
has  been  raised,  and  without  which  it  could  neither  have 
been  raised  nor  commenced,  is,  wherever  it  prevails,  a  prolific 
source  of  poverty,  destitution,  and  misery,  and,  hence,  a 
powerful  incentive  of  crime. 

Persons  occupying  a  middle  position  in  society,  and  pos- 
sessing only  small  property,  must  not  adopt  the  notion  that, 
because  their  means  and  power  are  small,  hence  they  are  not 
included  in  the  category  of  evildoers  and  bad  citizens,  if 
they  pursue  the  course  which  I  have  just  denounced.  One 
peculiarity  incidental  to  a  powerful  nation,  to  a  nation  in 
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which  the  security  of  property,  whai  once  it  has  heen  ac- 
quired, ifi  well  maintained,  is  the  fiacility  afforded  for  eveiy 
kind  of  enjoyment  of  property  which  the  possessor  may  deem 
agreeable  to  himself,  and  which  he  is  desiroos  of  having, 
irreq)ective  of  the  interests  of  other  men.  Thus,  a  pre- 
vailing custom  in  dviUsed  commimities  is  that  of  property, 
on  being  sold  or  exchanged  into  money,  being  then  advanced 
on  loan  to  persons  who  are  wishing  to  borrow  the  capital  of 
other  persons,  the  safety  of  the  value  so  advanced  being  se- 
cured by  the  title  to  some  good  fixed  property  being  assigned 
over  to  those  who  so  lend  their  money,  certain  proportions  of 
value,  called  interest^  being  given  yearly  for  the  use  of  the 
money,  or  p'op^ty.  And,  agaiu :  the  existence  of  a  national 
debt  affords  analogous  opportunities;  for  in  this,  and  in  many 
other  cases  also,  the  property  may  be  held,  and  its  proceeds 
enjoyed,  without  regard  being  paid  to  the  working  of  the  pro- 
perty, that  being  undertaken  and  performed  by  other  persons, 
the  only  thing  required  is  security  assured  by  general  law ; 
this  prevailing,  the  persons  holding  the  security  are  absolved 
from  all  the  txouble  of  superintendence  or  supervision  of  any 
kind,  and  so  they  feel  that  they  may  safely  absent  tbemselves 
from  the  spheres  where  the  working  of  the  prcq^erty,  or  the 
annual  increase  of  it,  in  which  they  have  to  partake,  is  ef- 
fected. In  connection  with  such  safe  and  advantageous  in- 
vestments of  property,  it  is  a  common  thing  to  hear  peisons 
declare  their  intention  of  going  to  reside  in  a  fore^  country: 
a  variety  of  inducements  being  presented,  one  of  the  chief 
and  most  frequently  urged  being  the  advantage  of  living 
cheaply,  or  the  power  of  getting  more  from  the  labour  of 
foreigners,  than  they  can  get  from  tiie  labour  of  their  own 
countrymen.  The  position,  then,  which  such  persoos  have 
assumed  is  this :  They  are  most  desirous,  in  tJie  first  place, 
of  getting  as  much  interest  as  they  csm  for  their  money ;  and, 
in  the  next  place,  of  possessing  the  comfortable  and  happy 
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afisuranoe  that  their  property^  when  dispoeed  of^  shall  be 
secure,  this  security  being  guaranteed  by  the  institutional 
laws  of  their  own  country.  Having  thus  derived  all  possible 
advantage  from  the  strength  of  their  own  country,  and  from 
the  quality  of  its  institutions,  in  respect  of  ihe  acquisition 
and  disposal  of  property,  they  forsake  this  coimtry,  and  seek 
to  derive  all  the  advantage  attendant  on  the  expenditiu'e  of 
property  from  another  country.  But,  if  the  parent  country 
were  to  say  to  all  such  mean,  selfish,  and  ungrateful  children, 
' — ^*Kyou  go  from  me,  you  shall  convey  your  property  with 
you.  If  you  prefer  France,  Italy,  Naples,  or  any  other  place, 
take  her  entibelt  ;  sell  off  all  your  property  here,  and  transfer 
yourself,  bag  and  baggage,  to  your  newly-adopted  parent ; " 
what  would  be  the  reply  ?  It  would  be, — **  Oh  no  1  this  will 
not  do.  We  shall  not  feel  that  the  foundation  of  our  property 
is  secure.  The  people,  amongst  whom  we  should  thus  go, 
would  discover  that  we  have  come  amongst  than  only  to 
serve  our  own  purposes ;  and  that,  imder  the  same  motive, 
we  might  leave  t^em  any  day  that  we  should  feel  inclined, 
and  go  to  reside  amongst  another  people.  A  period  will,  in 
all  probability,  arrive,  when  it  will  be  most  advantageous  for 
us  to  return  to  our  native  country,  and  on  the  event  of  such  an 
emergency  arising,  we  should  like  to  have  the  refuge  pre- 
served for  us."  Such  is  the  true  charact^  and  position  of 
things.  These  abominable  self-seekers  and  self^adorers  are 
desirous  of  enjoying  all  the  advantages,  arising  in  their  own 
nation,  from  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  of  other  men 
towards  themselves;  but  they  are  unwilling  to  acknowledge, 
or  to  fulfil,  any  corresponding  obligations  towards  other  men. 
All  such  persons  stand  at  the  bar  of  national  justice  in  the 
character  of  condemned  criminals.  They  have  not  a  spark  of 
true  honour,  true  patriotism,  or  just  social  love,  within  them. 
This  great  and  important  course  of  commercial  dealing,  or 
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of  general  trade,  which  absentee  expenditure  involves,  is 
placed  in  a  strong  and  convincing  light  by  means  of  an 
instance  derived  from  a  foreign  nation.  A  few  years  ago 
there  appeared  in  the  "  Times  "  newspaper,  extracted  fit)m  a 
Roman  newspaper,  the  following  paragraph : — 

**  RomCy  Dec.  StK  —  Much  astonishment  has  been  created 
by  a  singular  event  which  has  recently  occurred  here,  and 
is  the  topic  of  general  conversation  in  the  circles  of  ton. 
Prince  Gallitzen,  who  has  resided  in  this  city  for  many  years, 
deriving  his  income  from  his  estates  in  Russia,  has  had  his 
remittances  stopped,  by  order  of  the  Russian  government 
The  cause  of  such  measure  has  not  yet  transpired.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  circumstance,  the  erecting  of  a  splendid 
palace  which  Prince  Grallitzen  was  constructing  on  the  Piazza 
del  Clementine,  after  the  model  of  the  Palace  G^rault,  the 
chef  (Tceuvre  of  the  celebrated  architect  Bramante,  is  now  dis- 
continued." 

Here,  an  instance  is  presented  of  a  man  possessing  vast 
wealth,  this  wealth  being  derived  by  means  of  the  demand 
made  for  his  property  or  capital  by  the  people  of  that  nation 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  by  whose  demand  it  has 
occurred  that  his  wealth  has  been  created,  and  is  continued. 
For  the  purpose  of  indulging  his  one  small  body  with  the 
delightful  climate  of  Italy,  a  climate  more  agreeable  than 
that  of  Russia;  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  opportunities 
of  gratifying  his  taste,  by  beholding  daily  the  beautiful  pro- 
ductions of  human  art,  which  are  there  to  be  seen,  as  well  as 
to  be  collected;  and  for  the  further  purpose  of  attracting 
within  the  walls  of  an  elegant  and  smnptuous  palace,  the  cul- 
tivated professors  and  devotees  of  art,  and  exciting  and  re- 
ceiving their  admiration  and  applause ;  this  man  had  quitted 
liis  native  country,  the  sphere  of  his  especial  social  duties, 
and  drawing  away  from  it  his  immense  income,  had  withheld 
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his  demand  and  support  from  the  people  of  his  own  nation, 
and  conferred  them  on  the  people  of  another  nation* 

They  who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  governing  have  to 
discern  the  terrible  eflfects  that  result  from  this  drawing  away 
of  income  and  support.  Hundreds  of  poor  labouring  families 
have  to  endure  the  consequences.  From  enjoying  a  condition 
of  bare  sufficiency  of  food,  of  clothing,  of  lodging,  and  of  other 
necessary  things,  they  are  reduced  to  a  state  of  want  and  desti- 
tution ;  and  all  this  because  one  man,  with  his  family,  chooses 
to  pjtmper  body  and  mind  with  the  enjoyment  of  superfluous 
luxuries.  The  governing  party  have  to  interfere,  and  the 
interference  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  exercised  on  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  things  here  mentioned.  A  noble  and 
salutary  maxim  has  to  be  annoimced  and  acted  upon,  viz., 
that  property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights ;  and  then, 
most  justly,  the  remittances  of  income  are  commanded  to  be 
stopped.  If  this  man  and  his  family,  and  other  men  and 
women  like  them,  who  do  devote,  or  who  would,  if  they  could, 
devote  themselves  to  delicious  living,  and  to  self-glorifying 
courses,  would  receive  a  reminder  of  duty  from  no  higher 
source,  they  might  receive  it  from  the  following  noble  senti- 
ment of  rebuke  of  wrong,  and  of  sympathy  with  right, 
which  our  noble  poet  has  made  to  spring  from  the  heart  of 
a  King: — 

"  Poop  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are, 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm, 
How  shall  your  houseless  heads,  and  unfed  sides. 
Tour  loop*d  and  window'd  raggedness,  defend  jou 
From  seasons  such  as  these  ?     Oh !  I  have  ta*en 
Too  little  care  of  this !     Tnke  phjsiuk,  pomp ; 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel ; 
That  thou  may*8t  shake  the  superflux  to  them, 
And  show  mankind  more  just !  **  * 


♦  King  Lear,  act  iii.  scene  4.     I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  inserting 
the  word  mankind  instead  of  the  heaoens. 
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As  a  matter  in  course,  the  demonstration  that  I  have  given 
in  this  chf^ter,  of  the  question  of  Absentee  Expenditure,  and 
the  doctrine  connected  with  it,  will  be,  as  I  have  before  de- 
clared, generally  denounced  and  rebelled  against  It  will  be 
asserted  against  it  that  it  militates,  most  potently,  against  in- 
dividual free  action, — against  free  production  and  free  con- 
sumption, against  free  commerce  or  free  tirade,  against  uiire- 
strained  or  free  competition ;  against  tixefree  communication 
and  intercommunication  of  men  and  of  nations.  What!  it 
will  be  exclaimed,  are  men  placed  under  a  natural  social  law 
which  demands  of  them  a  daily  eacrifice  of  their  tastes,  of 
their  inclinations,  and  of  the  opportunities  of  gratifying  their 
highest  faculties  of  enjoyment,  in  order  that  some  of  tiieir 
fellow-creatures  may  have  at  their  command  the  necessaries  of 
life  ?  Is  such  a  condition  of  sacrifice  as  this  insarted  by  the 
Creator  in  the  leaise  of  every  man*s  life  ? 

The  substance  thus  objected  against,  and  so  generally  hated, 
is  all  true,  good,  and  indispensable :  a  substance  and  condi- 
tion with  an  appending  obligation  of  sacrifice,  fi^om  which  not 
one  man  can  escape.  The  character  of  the  natural  social  law  is 
this.  It  does  not  forbid,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  enjoins  due 
production  and  due  consumption  —  due  trade  and  commerce 
both  of  a  home  and  of  a  foreign  kind  —  proper  and  due 
effort  of  labour  and  of  skill  —  a  just  and  salutary  competition 
—  due  commimicalion  and  intercommunication  of  men  and 
of  nations.  But  at  the  same  time  that  all  this  is  permitted 
and  even  enjoined,  the  following  declaration  is  delivered  by 
the  will  and  voice  of  a  just  Creator.  Take  care  that  you 
have  auffi/yiency^  sufficiency  of  means,  sufficiency  of  capital, 
wherewith  to  accomplish  all  these  things.  Fulfil  your  duties ; 
maintain  properly  your  people,  or  your  families,  in  the  first 
place ;  and  then  you  may  lawfully  indulga  First  of  all,  pay 
regard  to,  acquire,  and  distiibute  things  that  are  necessary;  and 
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then  you  may  add  to  these  things  those  things  that  interest 
you,  those  things  that  you  place  in  the  category  of  —  enjoy- 
ment, delight,  and  pleasure. 

The  mea  and  women  of  lust  hate  and  despise  this  salutary 
part  of  natural  social  law.  They  say,  as  was  said  of  old,  and 
they  inherit  and  conserve  both  the  spirit  and  the  saying  — 
**  What  hare  I  to  do  with  my  brother  ?  Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper  ?  Have  I  not  got  enough  kr  myself,  for  me  and  mine  ? 
And  may  I  not  do  what  I  like  with  my  own  ?  Am  I  not  free  ? 
I  resolve,  then,  to  do  the  best  I  can  for  myself  with  the  means 
I  have  at  command,  and  let  my  neighbour  do  the  best  he  can 
for  himself.  Fortunately  I  am  rich,  and  so  I  am  not  under 
the  necessity  of  exerting  my  fiskculties  to  earn  riches.  I  am 
endowed  with  desires,  and  being  so  endowed,  I  may,  and  I 
will,  gratify  them.**  This  is  the  character  of  the  antagonistic 
spirit  and  principle.  This  is  the  rule  and  doctrine  of  the 
world,  before  vrtiich  our  school  of  Political  Economists  have, 
in  base  humility,  bowed  their  hearts  and  their  heads.  I  con- 
tend that  the  great  truth  which  I  have  shown  and  maintained, 
from  the  beginning  of  my  argument,  and  throughout  its  whole 
course,  namely,  the  necessity  for  the  operation  of  a  social  law 
of  action  over  all  the  facts  which  are  comprehended  by  the 
cases  adduced,  can  in  no  case  be  dispensed  with. 

It  should,  then,  be  clearly  understood,  and  strongly  en- 
forced, by  all  the  most  powerful  advocates  of  social  right, 
that,  as  regards  social  practice,  there  is  no  clajBS  of  persons 
who  are  greater  destroyers  of  the  subsist^ice  and  happiness 
of  their  fellow-men  than  that  class,  numerous  as  it  now  is, 
who,  addicting  themselves  to  a  love  of  change,  pursue  the  com- 
mon unstable  course  of  change  which  the  practice  of  moving 
from  place  to  place,  whether  it  be  in  their  own  or  in  foreign 
countries,  involves ;  for  by  this  class  of  persons  all  the  sus- 
taining and  solemn  duties  that  have  been  made  by  the  Creator 
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to  be  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  property  are  disregarded 
and  abandoned. 

There  is  an  old  and  wise  saying  —  "The  rolling  stone 
gathers  no  moss."  It  not  only  gathers  nothing  of  itself,  but^ 
in  its  incessant  movement,  passes  over,  disturbs,  deranges, 
crushes,  and  injures.  Whilst,  then,  the  persons  who  compose 
the  ever-restless,  moving,  roving,  and  wandering  class,  are 
constantly  engaged  in  pursuing  their  courses  of  selBsh  in- 
dulgence and  consumption,  they  turn  away  from  the  recog- 
nition and  observance  of  that  great  physical,  moral,  and  social 
law  by  which  right  production,  sustaining  diffusion,  or  the 
just  distribution  of  property,  can  alone  be  insured. 

On  finishing  my  argument  on  the  character  and  social 
working  of  Absentee  Expenditure,  I  will  again  bring  under 
notice  the  fact,  of  the  writers  on  the  science  of  Political 
Economy  having  shrunk  from,  and  evaded,  an  honest  treat- 
ment, a  full  and  clear  solution,  of  the  question ;  and  likewise 
another  fact,  which  is,  that  our  statesmen  have  so  iar  ac- 
quiesced, as  to  permit  to  stand  uncontradicted  before  the 
world  this  dishonest  and  evasive  treatment* 

I  will  only  add,  in  addition,  that  it  would  be  fine  and  most 
useful  scientific  practice  to  have  the  whole  school  of  modem 
Political  Economists  assembled  in  the  chief  examiner^s  room 
within  one  of  our  Universiiy  Institutions,  there  to  be  closeted 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  good  results  that  arise  to  a 
nation,  on  the  point  of  iTvcreaae  of  capital,  from  Absentee 
Expenditure,  — for  it  is  this  result  which  they  have  contended 
for,  and  predicated,  as  an  issue  of  that  free  principle  of  com- 
merce which  they  have  adopted; — to  have  it  insisted  on  that 
the  schoolmen,  when  so  closeted,  should  work  out  a  course  of 
demonstration — not  a  demonstration  of  a  character  like  that 
assumed  demonstration  which  has  hitherto  passed — but  sub- 
stantive, practical,  and  businesslike  demonstration  and  proo£ 
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What  a  dilemma  would  here  be  created !  If  one  of  them 
should,  under  the  extra  pressure,  be  able  to  discover  the  truth 
of  the  question,  he  would  have  to  make  a  most  disagreeable 
announcement  to  the  assembled  sciolists  The  announcement 
would  be,  that  this  great  socicJ  question  of  Absentee  Expendi- 
ture, when  so  taken  by  itself^  as  it  was  then  taken,  and  treated 
with  truth,  and  the  ability  due  to  truth,  was  foimd  to  contain 
a  premiss,  which,  when  placed  at  the  base  of  that  system  of 
Political  Economy  which  they  had  all  been  engaged  in  con- 
structing and  in  commending  and  recommending  to  the  world, 
shattered  and  destroyed  this  system  from  its  foundation  to  its 
apex. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

The  subject  of  the  discovery  and  application  of  remedies  for  the  great  social 
evils  of  Poverty  and  Destitution  considered,  —  EqnaUty  in  the  possesion 
of  wealth  shown  to  be  neither  possible  nor  desirable  in  the  prevailnigeon' 
diiion  of  the  human  constitution,  —  The  false  and  injurious  character  of 
special  systems  of  Socialism  and  Communism.  —  The  only  effecbud 
remedy  thai  of  applying  {he  natural  law  of  Social  Economy  to  the  existing 
state  of  the  national  capital,  —  The  frequent  disappointment  of  nations  in 
the  discovery  and  application  of  remedial  courses  arises  from  the  neglect 
of  natural  social  law.  — Important  notice  of  this  fact  by  Mr,  MaWms, 
—  Remedy  not  to  be  derived  by  means  of  any  backward  course  ofactkm. 
— The  course  of  enriching  a  nation  by  means  of  saving  or  retrenching^ 
that  are  recommended  by  Political  Economists^  a  false  and  wrong  course^ 
both  morally  and  physically.  —  The  Socialistic  and  Communistic  idea  a 
noble  idea  in  itself  —  All  sound  national  principle  must  be  of  a  Social 
character,  —  The  true  principle  and  way  to  be  derived  from  rdigion,  and 
from  religion  only. 

It  has  become  necessary  now  to  enter  upon  another  wid  most 
important  field  of  inquiry ;  that  field  which  is  presented  by 
remedy  —  remedial  measures — remedial  courses.  This  branch 
of  the  science  of  Social  and  Political  Economy  must,  at  all 
times,  be  foremost  in  the  thoughts  and  the  practical  views  of 
every  inquirer.  What  are  the  courses  of  national  action  that 
are  necessary  for  making  oxnr  trade  and  commerce  more  pros- 
perous, that  is,  for  increasing  the  profit  accruing  in  the  em- 
ployment of  our  national  capital,  of  increasing  the  demand 
for  labour  by  means  of  this  increased  capital,  and  so  raising 
the  wages  of  labour  and  of  extending  the  demand  for  labour 
to  those  labourers  who,  being  unemployed,  are  desirous  of  and 
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seeking  to  employment  ?  All  classes  of  a  nation  are  more 
or  less  interested  in  the  solution  of  this  problem;  but  the 
interests  of  the  class  mentioned  last^  as  in  it  are  comprised 
those  men  and  families  who  are  in  a  most  unhappy  condi- 
tion of  poverty  or  destitution,  should  have  the  foremost  place 
in  the  inquiry. 

The  deplorable  condition  of  extreme  poverty,  by  which  so 
many  evils  of  the  greatest  magnitude  have  ever  been,  and 
still  continue  to  be,  entailed  on  the  human  fiunily,  has  ever 
excited  in  the  minds  of  humane,  sympathising,  and  honoiur- 
able  men,  a  desire  to  discov^,  and  to  promote,  some  special 
course  of  action  by  which  the  condition  may  be  either  re- 
moved or  alleviated. 

But  it  is  a  rash  and  a  fearfal  act  to  recommend,  and  to 
put  in  practice,  that  which  is  called  a  remedy  for  this  evil, 
when  he  who  either  proposes  the  remedy,  or  puts  it  into  exe- 
cution, has  not  been  able  to  ascertain  either  the  primary 
ca/uaCy  or  the  secondary  causes,  of  the  evils  which  he  seeks  to 
counteract,  to  diminish,  or  to  remove. 

The  history  of  human  eflfort  in  connection  with  this  high 
subject  proves  that,  with  whatever  good  intention  these 
efforts  may  have  been  made,  it  has,  nevertheless,  happened 
that  those  men,  on  whose  investigations  of  the  subject  re- 
liance has  been  placed,  have  not  observed  that  care  and 
caution,  or  exercised  that  ability  in  their  great  undertaking, 
which  were  required  at  their  hands,  and  which  they  pro- 
fessed to  have  observed.  It  appears  seldom  to  have  been  per- 
ceived, or,  if  perceived,  not  to  have  been  acknowledged,  that 
if  an  adopted  course  be  not  true  and  right,  it  must  inevi- 
tably increase  the  evil  for  which  it  is  intended  to  be  a  re- 
medy. The  many  false  hopes  that  have  been  raised  on  this 
subject,  together  with  the  delusive  schemes  by  which  suflFer- 
ii^g  men  and  families  have  been  led  into  a  condition  still  more 
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lamentable  than  that  from  which  they  sought  to  escape,  have 
justly  excited,  in  the  minds  of  prudent  and  observing  men, 
a  distrust  of  that  which  has  been  called  theory ;  but  which, 
when  examined  so  as  to  be  imderstood,  is  found  to  have 
nothing  whatever  in  it,  for  which  the  high  name  of  theory 
can  be  claimed,  being  nothing  better  than  imfounded  ideas, 
or  myths,  which  men,  under  the  influence  of  an  overween- 
ing self-estimation,  have  presumptuously  adopted  as  truths, 
and  have  persuaded  other  men  to  unite  with  them  in  the 
adoption. 

It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  the  material  things  of  the  earth 
are  so  created  and  bestowed,  as  that  there  would  be  no  lack 
of  sufficiency  for  all,  if  all  would  conform  to  the  rule,  and 
fulfil  the  conditions,  which,  by  natural  law,  are  ordained  to 
be  observed  for  the  realisation  of  this  sufficiency.  The  de- 
sired object  might  be  attained,  notwithstanding  the  variation 
both  of  seasons  and  of  fertility  of  soils,  that  are  seen  to  pre- 
vaiL  The  labour  of  man  being  the  power  by  which  all  the 
materials  are  acquired,  it  is  evident  that  work  is  a  duty  in- 
separably and  everlastingly  connected  with  the  mundane 
condition  of  man;  and  although  some  men  may  acquire 
such  a  large  share  of  the  good  things  of  the  world  as  to  be 
rich  enough  to  give  so  much  of  their  wealth  to  other  men  in 
consideration  of  their  doing  work  for  them,  yet,  it  is  evident, 
that  this  could  not  prevail  generally,  because  if  more  than  a 
certain,  and  that  a  proportionably  small,  number  of  men 
were  released  from  the  duty  of  working  —  of  cultivating  the 
land  —  of  sowing  the  seed  —  of  reaping  the  crop  —  and  of 
doing  all  those  things  which  the  wants  of  the  human  body 
require  to  be  done,  the  necessary  commodities  would  not 
be  forthcoming,  production  must  cease  in  a  great  d^ree, 
and,  as  a  necessary  sequence,  consumption  and  enjoyment 
must  cease  likewise.     To  suppose,  therefore,  that  all  of  a 
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community  might  be  so  rich  as  to  be  released  from  the  duty 
of  doing  common  work  or  laboxur,  would  be  as  absurd  as  to 
suppose  that  a  structure  would  stand  notwithstanding  its 
foundation  and  lower  part  were  removed.  It  is  evident^ 
then,  that  although  all  of  a  community  may,  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  things  that  prevails  aroimd  us,  be  poor,  yet  that  all 
cannot,  under  this  constitution  of  things,  be  of  that  con- 
dition which  we  commonly  call  rich. 

There  is  neither  hardship,  injustice,  nor  evil,  involved  in 
this  prevailing  constitution  of  things ;  for  the  notion  that 
contentment,  due  enjoyment^  and  happiness,  reside  espe- 
cially with  those  who,  by  a  command  of  wealth,  become  re- 
leased from  the  duty  of  labour,  is  a  false  notion*  It  is,  in<» 
deed,  evident,  that  if  a  command  be  not  possessed  of  those 
things  that  are  essential  for  duly  satisfying  the  wants  of  the 
body,  and  for  insuring  a  comfortable  enjoyment  of  all  the 
simple  and  required  conveniences  of  life,  evils  of  many  kinds, 
and  of  a  severe  character,  are  attendant  on  the  condition  of 
those  who  are  necessitated  to  live  in  such  a  state  of  depriva- 
tion. But,  if  to  those  who  have  to  earn  their  daily  means 
of  living  by  the  daily  exercise  of  their  labour,  there  should  be 
insured  that  sufficiency  by  which  the  reasonable  wants  of  the 
whole  family  are  satisfied,— comfortable  maintenance,  together 
with  the  power  of  making  due  improvement  of  faculties, 
being  thus  comprised,  —  the  fact  of  contentment^  and  that 
which  is  called  happiness,  would  be  as  much,  or,  perhaps,  in 
a  greater  degree,  realised  in  this  condition  of  humanity  than 
under  a  condition  where  tax  more  wealth  is  possessed.  It  is 
clear  to  us,  that,  in  the  eadsting  condition  of  our  api/ritual, 
morale  cmd  merited  constitution^  we  are  not  able  to  direct 
our  faculties  into  right  and  healthful  channels  of  action,  if 
an  especial  sphere  of  action  be  not  open  before  us,  and  the 
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necessity  of  occapyiDg  ourBelyes  in  this  q>here  be  not  im- 
peratiye. 

Wh^i^  therefore^  our  condition  is  so  rigbtfy  considered, 
as  to  be  thoroughly  understood,  we  see  thi^  equality  of  dr- 
cumstances,  for  whidh  some  men  have  eont^ided,  is  a  mere 
visionary  idea,  a  baseless  speculation,  having  no  foundation 
either  in  the  necessity  or  in  the  possibility  of  things.  Al- 
though, by  the  natural  law,  we  are  ordained  to  be  dependent 
one  upon  anotiier  by  reason  of  the  undertaking  and  ^igage- 
ment  to  labour  one  for  another,  and  to  exchange  the  pro- 
ductions of  labour  one  with  the  other,  yet  such  is  tiie  varying 
disposition,  desires,  tastes,  and  habits  of  men,  that,  whilst  one 
man  will  be  found  to  apply  his  labour  rightly,  and,  alao^  in 
that  degree  which  is  requisite  for  a  fulfilment  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  his  social  position^  another  man  will  be  found  not  so 
to  apply  his  labour.  And,  again :  whilst  one  man  will  honour- 
ably, and  under  the  influenoe  of  good  sense,  restrain  his 
desires,  and  so  control  bis  consumption  of  things  as  to  fulfil 
his  social  duty  in  this  respect^  another  man  will  be  foimd  to 
despise  all  such  control,  and  to  indulge  in  excess.  And, 
again :  whilst  one  man  will  apply  his  faculties  in  that  course 
which  both  his  own  interest  and  advantage,  and  iixe  interest 
and  advantage  of  society  require,  another  man  will  pref» 
to  dq>art  firom  this  course^  and  to  pursue  another  which  he 
thinks  will  conduce  more  to  the  realisation  of  his  own  satis- 
faction and  pleasure.  These  men  have  to  find  that  they  have 
made  a  mistake,  and  that^  by  errors  of  their  own  creation  and 
choosing,  they  have  lost  their  opportunities  and  have  de- 
pressed their  condition,  and  so  are  poor.  Such  men  will  have 
no  right  or  title  to  make  a  demand  on  general  society  for  a 
bestowment  or  assignment  to  them  of  a  position  which  they 
might  have  acquired  by  a  proper  application  of  their  talents 
and  labour.     Such  bestowment  or  assignment  of  position  and 
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advantage  is,  by  the  law  of  nature,  made  to  be  not  possible, 
without  degrading  the  position  of  other  men,  and  so  in- 
ereasing  the  general  evil. 

Ev^ry  departure  from  right  is  ordained,  under  the  law 
of  nature,  to  bring  with  it  a  state  of  facts  analogous  with  its 
own  character.  Suffering  and  punishment  are  wholesomely 
ordained  to  be  the  accompaniments  and  consequences  of 
choosing  to  follow  wrong  and  bad  courses  of  action.  The  law 
of  the  allwise  Creator,  operating  through  the  unalterable 
nature  of  things,  contains  no  provision  for  r^>airing,  in  such 
a  manner  as  that  now  under  consideration,  the  unjust  courses 
of  selfishness,  folly,  or  vice.  The  consequences  must  be 
endured.  Ccmses  have  been  put  into  operation ;  correspond- 
ing results  must  follow.  They  who  feel  or  discern  the  effects 
of  their  imprudence,  their  folly,  or  their  vice,  and  desire  to 
return  into  the  due  and  rightful  courses  of  social  action,  have 
to  obey  the  law  of  laboiur  by  which  the  general  means  of  the 
community,  that  is,  its  capital,  has  been  and  is  created  and 
sustained.  Nature  will  not  modify  her  character,  nor  alter 
her  course,  to  suit  the  faults  of  the  idle  class  of  men,  the 
whims  of  the  conceited  class,  the  debauchery  of  the  gluttons 
and  the  drunkards,  or  the  grasping  aspirations  of  the  covet- 
ous and  ambitious  class  of  men.  When  such  men  return  to 
society  confessing  their  folly,  acknowledging  the  erroneous- 
ness  of  their  courses,  and  lamenting  their  losses,  they  have, 
indeed,  to  be  received,  and  to  be  encouraged ;  but  they  can- 
not advance  a  clavm  for  equality  of  possession.  If,  indeed, 
the  general  body  of  the  community  were  so  weak  and  so 
ignorant  as  to  concede  the  demand,  nature  would  still  say, — 
^  No.  This  shall  not  be !  If  this  course  be  adopted  all  will 
be  involved  in  a  worse  condition." 

Some  persons,  perhaps,  may  say,  here,  that  the  cases  just 
supposed  and  applied  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
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truth,  do  not  comprehend  the  wJiole  subject-matter  involyed^ 
for  the  most  important  instances  are  not  alluded  to,  these 
being  the  numerous  families  of  a  community  who  are  made 
to  buffer  the  evils  of  extreme  poverty  by  reason  of  the 
covetous  and  fraudulent  trading,  the  unjust  or  the  reckless 
speculation,  the  selfish  competition,  the  xmsocial  expenditure^ 
or  the  profligate  consumption  of  those  who  have  a  large  com- 
mand of  wealth ;  this  wealth  being  either  their  own  property, 
or  else  property  borrowed  of  other  men. 

Now,  with  respect  to  this  large  class  of  cases,  although 
sympathy  and  assistance  from  the  general  body  of  the  com- 
munity are  to  be  felt  and  extended,  yet  a  title  and  a  claim 
for  enjoyment  of  properly  in  an  equal  degree  to  that  enjoyed 
by  other  men,  cannot  be  established.  When  men  live 
together  as  one  community,  a  general  rule  for  the  adoption 
of  the  community  must  be  assented  to,  and  must  prevaiL  If, 
under  the  operation  of  this  general  rule,  which  is  both 
demanded  and  worked  by  the  members  themselves,  some 
members  of  the  society  become  large  gainers,  whilst  others 
do  not  become  gainers  at  all,  or,  it  may  be,  losers,  the  latter 
can  have  no  reasonable  ground  of  complaint,  because  under 
the  adopted  law  of  social  action  they  have  either  remained 
or  become  poor,  instead  of  having  become  rich.  It  is  just  to 
assume  that  they,  taken  as  part  of  the  aggregate  body, — 
and  this  is  the  form  and  quality  in  which  they  must  be 
taken, — were  actuated  by  the  same  desire,  and  had  adopted, 
of  their  own  free  will,  the  same  rule  of  social  action  as  those 
who,  instead  of  having  become  like  them,  poor,  had  become 
rich.  Hence,  the  inequality  is  the  offspring  of  their  own 
principle,  their  chosen  principle.  A  man  cannot  raise  a  com- 
plaint against  the  results  of  his  own  principles,  whether  these 
results  come  upon  him  through  the  operation  of  his  own 
actions,  or  through  the  operation  of  the  actions  of  other  men« 
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Another  most  important  feature  connected  with  the  desire 
to  abolish  inequality  of  condition  and  enjoyment  in  society^ 
and  to  establish  equality,  is  the  fauct  of  envy,  that  is  ostensibly 
obtruded  by  it^  We  have  no  just  ground  for  thinking,  or  for 
desiring,  that  in  any  sphere  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  life 
and  action  established  by  the  Creator,  there  shall  not  be  some 
variety  in  the  condition  of  the  members.  He  who  cannot 
endure  to  see  another  member  in  the  enjoyment  of  some- 
thing larger,  something  higher,  or  something  differing  in 
power,  and  in  glory,  from  that  which  he  himself  enjoys,  pos- 
sesses that  bad  quality  of  spirit  which  would  make  his 
exclusion  from  a  good  sphere  of  society  necessary  and  inevi- 
table. The  prevalence  of  inequality  of  condition,  followed,  not 
only  by  a  toleration  of  this  inequality,  but  also  by  a  willing 
assent  to  it,  and  even  a  joy  over  it>  are  necessary  for  the 
constitution,  the  harmonious  action,  and  the  permanency,  of 
a  sound  and  good  sphere  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  life ;  a 
sphere  where  Justness  and  Justice,  followed  by  their  first 
oflGspring,  Order,  must  everlastingly  prevaiL 

Again : — ^Another  important  feature  has  to  be  viewed  and 
admitted  into  the  argument  It  is  this : —  By  the  high  and 
peculiar  character  of  a  spiritual  and  intellectual  endowment 
which  the  constitution  of  man  presents,  it  is  indispensable 
that  action  shall  be  an  emanation  of  the  fbee  will  of  the 
actor.  If  a  sphere  of  living  should  be  constructed,  over 
which  an  absolute  or  positive  law  and  regulation  prevailed, 
this  absolute  or  positive  law  and  regulation  prevailing  alike 
over  the  actor,  as  over  the  things  acted  upon,  so  that  every 
actor  should,  of  necessity,  be  constrained  or  compelled  to 
submit  to,  and  to  subserve,  a  defined  and  prescribed  course, 
the  quality  of  the  spirit  and  will  could  not  be  so  tried  as 
that  its  rectitude  and  virtue  could  be  proved  and  established 
The  very  principle  of  free  will  —  free  agency  —  would  be 
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overborne  and  destroyed  under  the  principle  of  compuboiy 
constraint ;  hence,  good  quality  oould  not  be  called  into  action 
and  trial,  or  be  proved.     Fitness  could  not  be  constituted.* 

By  the  low  and  narrow  view  which  writers  on  Social  and 
Political  Economy  have  hitherto  taken  of  their  subject,  they 
have  excluded  themselves  from  the  high  and  noble  sphere  of 
truth  to  which  I  have  just  adverted.  The  minds  of  this 
school  of  writers  not  having  been  impressed  by  this  highest 
branch  of  the  subject,  they  have  not  been  able  to  ent^  upon 
that  field  of  inquiry  which  is  presented  by  the  spiritual 
attributes  and  moral  obligations  of  man.  Having  confined 
their  observation  and  treatment  within  the  sphere  of  matUr, 
and  having  attempted  only  to  inquire  into,  and  to  treat  o^ 
the  production  and  increase  of  those  physical  things  that  are 
wanted  for  man's  consumption,  they  have  become  so  greatly 
perplexed  and  bewildered  mthin  this  sphere  of  material 
investigation,  that  they  have  adopted  and  advocated  error 
instead  of  truth.  This  weakness  and  inability  of  the  whole 
school  of  writers  on  Political  Economy,  have  arisen  by  reason 
of  their  having  acquired  no  command  of  that  light  by  which 
the  higher  sphere  of  man's  action  is  clearly  shown,  and  by 
which  the  lower  sphere,  or  the  sphere  of  material  production 
and  arrangement  of  this  production,  is  also  clearly  shown, 
and  by  which  (done  it  is  to  be  shown. 

If  they  who  advocate  those  systems  of  sodalism,  or  com- 
munism, which  involve  an  equalisation  of  property  and  en- 
joyment, would  so  persevere  in  their  study  of  the  science  of 
Social  and  Political  Economy,  as  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  law  by  which  right  general  social  action  is  ordained  to  be 
governed,  they  would  perceive  that  we  do  not  possess  the 
power  of  constructing  a  communistic  system  other  than  that 
which  actually  prevails.  They  would  see  that  the  only  change 
and  improvement  that  can  be  made,  in  respect  of  an  existing 
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system^  is  that  of  applying  the  right  general  rule  of  produc- 
tion and  consumption  to  this  existing  and  prevailing  systenu 
They  would  see  that  no  backward  course  can  be  attended  by 
that  better  distribution  of  things,  which  it  is  their  wish  to 
see,  and  their  intention  to  realise ;  but»  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  backward  course  must  be  followed  by  a  still  worse  dis- 
tribution* Thus,  if  it  be  assumed  that  a  whole  nation  of 
people  should,  on  a  given  day,  agree  that  all  things  possessed 
by  them  should  no  longer  be  under  the  rule  of  individual 
possession  and  enjoyment,  but  should  be  possessed  and  en- 
joyed in  common,  an  immense  change  would  immediately 
ensue  in  the  demand  for  those  commodities  of  which  the 
national  stock  or  capital  is  constituted.  A  decreased  demand 
would  occur  for  many  commodities,  whilst  an  increased 
demand  would  occur  for  many  other  commoditiea  All  the 
owners  of  those  commodities  of  which  a  decreased  demand 
occurred,  would  be  involved  in  loss.  Loss  also  would  be 
entailed  on  all  those  whose  labour  was  employed  in  juroducing 
these  commodities;  no  power  of  compensating  or  making 
up  for  this  loss  being  possessed.  The  immense  evils  of 
poverty,  suffering,  and  misery,  would  be  greatly  increased^ 
because  an  uncreation  of  value,  or  a  diminution  of  the 
national  cajntal,  would  be  accomplished.  Hence,  it  has  often 
happened,  in  the  experience  of  nations,  that  when  the  people 
of  a  particular  nation  have  been  led  to  expect  that  great 
benefit  would  accrue  to  them  from  certain  new  and  enlarged 
courses  of  social  action  and  economy,  they  have  had  to  feel 
that  the  very  reverse  of  benefit  has  come  upon  them. 

A  striking  and  instructive  instance  of  that  upon  which  I 
am  now  commenting,  was  presented  in  the  case  of  the  French 
nation,  in  tiie  year  1848,  when  the  people  so  suddenly  ruahed 
^  into  a  revolution,  by  which  the  existing  governmental  insti- 
tution was  subverted  by  them.     The  effect  of  this  change 
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was  described  as  having  been  most  sererely  felt  by  the  whole 
people,  in  the  derangement  of  their  gen^^  trade.  Distress 
of  the  severest  kind  was  declared  to  have  been  extended,  and 
to  have  prevailed^  generally.  Now,  it  has  to  be  remarked 
that  this  increased  distress  vivst  have  arisen  solely  by  reason 
of  the  derangement  that  was  then  made  with  respect  to 
the  principle  of  demandy  or,  by  the  cessation,  in  a  great 
degree,  of  buying  and  consuming  certain  commodities.  The 
bulk  of  the  national  stock  or  capital  was  in  no  d^ree  di- 
minished by  the  revolutionary  movement  and  change.  There 
existed  within  the  nation,  and  belonging  to  the  people,  the 
same  quantity  of  food,  of  clothing,  and  of  all  other  commodi- 
ties, constituting  the  national  stock  or  capital,  as  though  the 
revolutionary  change  had  not  taken  place;  and  yet^  not- 
withstanding the  national  stock  or  capital  continued  to  be 
of  the  same  kind  and  quantity,  the  distribution  of  it  sus- 
tained so  much  change  and  derangement^  by  reason  of  dis- 
turbance of  demand,  as  to  inflict  on  the  people  distress  of  the 
severest  character. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  practical  illustration  supplied  of  the 
supremacy  and  omnipotency  of  that  law  of  proportions  which 
I  have  shown  to  be  the  ruling  and  r^ulating  principle  from 
the  influence  and  operation  of  which  there  is  no  escape.  In 
vain  do  nations  adopt  what  appear  to  be  benevolent  courses, 
or  ingeniously  devised  inventions  and  schemes  for  improving 
the  condition  of  their  people,  and  for  attaining  a  larger 
amount  of  enjoyment  and  happiness,  if  these  courses,  inven- 
tions, and  schemes,  are  not  in  accordance  with  this  law  of  due 
proportions.  The  more  an  approximation  is  made  to  the  ob- 
servance and  fulfilment  of  this  law,  the  more  prosp^ous  a 
nation  will  become;  the  farther  a  people  depart  from  it,  the 
more  will  their  poverty  and  distress  be  increased,  notwith- 
standing all  the  appliances  and  palliatives  which^  in  the 
name  and  imder  the  cloak  of  benevolence,  they  may  choose 
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to  adopt;  for  the  injuries  consequent  on  violated  justice  are 
not  to  be  repaired  by  any  courses  of  imaginary  benevolence; 
the  void  created  by  rejected  beneficence  is  not  to  be  covered, 
or  fiUed  up,  by  any  working  of  assumed  or  fancied  benevolence. 

A  passage  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Malthus,  to  which  I  have 
before  referred,  is  so  especially  applicable  to  the  great  point 
now  under  discussion,  that  I  will  quote  it  again  here.  This 
writer,  on  having  to  take  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  de- 
rangements of  commercial  affairs,  and  of  the  distress  conse- 
quent on  these  derangements,  with  which  our  nation  has  from 
time  to  time  been  visited,  found  that  he  could  account  for 
the  coming  on  of  these  derangements,  and  the  distress,  in  no 
other  way  than  that  of  attributing  them  to  a  neglect  and 
violation  of  that  law  of  proportions  upon  the  character  and 
operation  of  which  I  have  laid  so  much  stress.  The  judgment 
of  Mr.  Malthus  on  the  point  is  given  in  the  following  words :  — 
"  It  will  be  found,  I  believe,  true,  that  all  the  great  results  in 
Political  Economy,  respecting  wealth,  depend  upon  propoT" 
tions ;  and  it  is  from  overlooking  this  most  important  truth 
that  so  many  errors  have  prevailed  in  the  prediction  of  con- 
sequences, that  nations  have  sometimes  been  enriched  when 
it  was  expected  they  would  be  impoverished,  and  impoverished 
when  it  was  expected  they  would  be  enriched ;  and  that  such 
contradictory  opinions  have  occasionally  prevailed  respecting 
the  most  effective  encouragements  to  the  increase  of  wealth. 
But  there  is  no  part  of  the  whole  subject  where  the  eflScacy 
of  proportions,  in  the  production  of  wealth,  is  so  strikingly 
exemplified  as  in  the  division  of  landed  and  other  property, 
and  where  it  is  so  very  obvious  that  a  division,  to  a  certain 
extent,  must  be  beneficial,  and  beyond  a  certain  extent,  pre- 
judicial, to  the  increase  of  wealth."* 

Whilst^  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  this  celebrated  writer 

*  Principles  of  FoliUcal  Economy,  by  T.  E.  Malthas,  M.  A.,  sect  7, 
p.  876. 
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on  Political  Economy  saw  and  acknowledged  the  all-important 
character  of  the  law  of  proportions,  it  is  evident,  also,  that 
he  did  not  discern  either  the  particular  applicability,  or  the 
supremacy,  of  this  law.  No  acknowledgment  of  the  great 
potency  of  this  law  was  made  by  him  until  aft^  he  had 
adopted  his  conclusions,  and  then  had  to  treat  of  the  chaj-acter 
and  operation  of  certain  social  courses,  which,  having  beai 
adopted  as  remedies,  had  failed  as  remedies;  not  having  pro- 
duced the  desired,  expected,  and  predicated  results.  Hau^ 
in  deriving  and  in  laying  down  premises,  and  in  working 
out  inductions  from  his  assumed  premises,  Mr.  Malthus  has 
exhibited  no  knowledge  whatever  of  ihsA  law  by  the  aid  of 
which,  alone,  true  premises  can  be  constituted,  and  correct 
inductions  worked.  Mr.  Malthus's  view,  then,  of  the  great 
law  of  jHToportions  is  shown  to  have  been  merely  a  conjectural 
and  transient  view, — a  view  in  which  he  beheld  it  as  a  fact^ 
but  did  not  behold  or  understand  it  as  the  comprehensive 
law ;  for  the  main  body  of  his  reasonings  is  destitute  of  its 
influence  and  power.  He  saw,  as  many  thinking  men  and 
observing  statesmen  have  seen;  as  the  people  of  different 
nations  have  had  to  feel,  and  then  to  see;  that  changes  and 
courses  of  social  action  from  which  it  was  predicted  and  ex- 
pected that  great  benefit  and  amelioration  would  be  derived, 
have,  on  the  contrary,  eventuated  in  a  worse  state  of  poverty 
and  suffering.  On  attempting  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  t^ese 
fjEdlures,  his  mind  could  discover  no  other  resting-jdace  or 
ground,  than  that  which  was  presented  by  the  law  of  propor- 
tions ;  and,  hence,  to  the  non-observance  (A  this  law,  he  at- 
tributed the  failurea  He  saw  that  n^atively,  which  he 
tx)uld  not  discern  or  apply  affirmatively. 

On  considering  the  subject  of  Remedy,  \he  general  body  of 
people  are  apt  to  imagine,  and  to  conclude,  that  if  a  wrong 
course  of  action  has  been  pursued,  a  remedy  for  this  error,  and 
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for  its  injurious  effects,  is  presented  by  a  reversal  of  the  course^ 
or  by  pursuing  a  backward  course  of  action.  Thus,  if  it  should 
be  seen,  and  allowed,  that  a  people  hare  committed  an  error 
by  advancing  in  too  large  a  degree  into  commercial  dealing 
with  the  people  of  a  foreign  nation,  that  is,  in  a  degree  larger 
than  the  amount  or  state  of  their  capital  warranted,  it  will 
be  thought,  and  concluded,  that  the  r^nedy  for  the  error  of 
excess,  is  that  of  immediately  ceasing  to  carry  on  the  foreign 
trade^  and  then  of  re-establishing  a  home  trade  in  place  of  it 
But  this  course  of  remedy  is  wholly  imaginative  Instead  of 
being  a  remedy  for  the  error  committed,  and  for  the  evil  con-* 
sequent  upon  it,  it  would  be  another  error,  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter, to  be  followed  by  a  like  eviL  The  capital  created,  and 
applied,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  those  exchanges  which 
the  foreign  trade  involves,  is  not  to  be  converted  or  trans* 
muted,  so  as  to  offer  the  opportunity  of  adopting  a  home  trade 
in  its  places  and  so  giving  increased  employment  to  the  people. 
The  natural  law  of  commercial  exchange — the  law  of  supply 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  law  of  demand  on  the  other — has 
to  be  observed.  There  is  no  possibility  of  evading  the  opera- 
tion of  these  two  laws.  When  once  the  union  of  capital,  by 
means  of  comm^xnal  exchange,  has  been  formed,  it  must  be 
preserved  just  as  £Edthfully  with  the  people  of  a  foreign  nation 
as  with  any  other  people  or  with  fellow-countrymen. 

The  operation  of  the  principle  by  which  remedy  is  com- 
prehended, may  be  tested  by  the  adducement  of  another  great 
social  case.  It  is  that  of  the  large  body  of  men,  together 
with  the  cajHtal,  or  general  stock  of  commodities,  required  fc^ 
tlieir  consumption  and  maintenance,  which  are  comprised  by 
a  national  standing  anny.  In  accordance  with  the  false  prin- 
ciples of  Political  Economy  that  have  been  commended  to  the 
world,  and  of  which  the  sodal  creed  of  almost  all  statesmen 
is  now  comprised,  it  would  be  right  and  wise,  for  a  people  to 
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discharge  from  their  service  the  number  of  men  of  whom  a 
standing  army  is  composed,  because,  by  this  course,  a  saving 
would  be  made  of  all  that  cost  which  is  incurred  in  the  main- 
tenance of  this  large  body  of  men. 

Now,  instead  of  this  course  being  productive  of  general 
benefit,  it  would  be  productive  of  general  injury,  and  de- 
servedly sa  By  the  cessation  of  demand  for  those  com- 
modities of  which  the  maintenance  of  the  body  of  men 
consists,  the  due  proportion  of  the  demand  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  the  supply  on  the  other,  of  these  commodities,  would 
suffer  derangement.  The  course,  therefore,  by  which  value 
is  constituted,  and  capital  created,  would  be  thrown  into  con- 
fusion and  deranged.  The  aggregate  capital  of  the  nation, 
or  the  fund  by  which  the  whole  nation  ia  supported,  would  be 
diminished.  As  with  the  market  of  commodities,  or  general 
capital,  so  would  it  be  with  the  market  of  labour.  By  the 
increased  supply  of  labour  that  would  be  thrown  upon  the 
labour  market,  injury  would  be  inflicted  on  many  men  whose 
labour  was  in  demand,  for  the  old  supply  and  the  new  supply 
could  not  be  absorbed,  or  receive  support 

The  subject  has  to  be  viewed  in  its  moral  character  also. 
The  people  required  the  services  of  the  large  number  of  its 
members,  of  which  a  standing  army  is  composed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  them  defence  against  the  aggression  of 
enemies.  The  body  of  soldiers  had  offered  to  devote  their 
labour  and  their  lives  to  the  high  purpose  of  insuring  security 
to  the  property,  liberty,  and  lives  of  the  general  community. 
The  enlistment  and  engagement  having  been  completed  on 
both  sides,  the  nation  finds,  after  a  certain  time  passed,  that 
the  pressing  necessity  for  such  services  and  for  a  standing 
army  does  not  continue,  and  so  they  propose,  for  the  sake  of 
saving  to  themselves  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  men  of 
whom  the  army  is  composed,  that  these  men  shall  be  dis* 
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charged^  and  their  labour  tlirown  into  the  general  market  of 
labour. 

The  fact  before  us  is,  then,  of  the  following  character :  — 
We,  that  is,  the  nation,  were  under  great  apprehension  and 
fear  for  the  safety  of  our  property,  our  liberty,  and  our  lives. 
By  far  the  larger  part  of  us  could  not  undertake  the  hard  duty 
of  contending  and  fighting.  We  had  not  health  enough,  or  we 
had  not  strength  enough,  or  we  had  not  courage  enough,  or 
we  were  too  much  engaged  on  our  own  important  daily  aflFairs. 
TheUy  we  wanted  all  you  men,  and  members  of  our  community, 
for  the  purpose  of  warding  ofiF  danger  and  loss  from  us ;  and 
so  we  rejoiced  to  engage  you,  to  maintain  you,  and  to  hold 
you  in  high  esteem  and  honour.  Sut  now  the  alarming' 
emergency  has  passed  away.  We  wanted  you  yesterday ;  we 
do  not  want  you  to-day  1  Yesterday  you  were  an  esteemed, 
a  most  valuable,  and  a  noble  set  of  men,  ready  to  sacrifice 
your  oomfoi-t  and  your  lives  for  our  safety.  To-day  you  are 
a  useless,  idle,  and  burdensome  set  of  men,  a  very  incubus 
on  the  state.  Yesterday  we  were  most  willing  to  pay  and 
maintain  you;  to-day  we  grudge  you  pay  and  maintenance, 
wishing  to  see  the  amount  of  tax  which  we  pay  on  this  ac* 
count,  abstracted  fi-om  you,  and  added  to  our  own  consump- 
tion and  enjoyment..  We  have  no  objection  to  receive  as- 
sistance and  constant  service,  but  we  do  not  like  to  make  any 
sacrifice  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for  this  service.  We  like 
to  be  receiver8y  but  we  do  not  like  to  be  givers. 

This  is  one  example  of  the  character  of  that  Political 
Economy  with  which  the  people  of  all  nations  have  been 
industriously  indoctrinated*  Their  professors  of  science,  and 
their  guides  in  the  field  of  statesmanship,  tell  them  that  they 
are  supported  by  the  law  of  nature.  Now,  this  is  fiedse. 
When  we  have  carefully  examined,  so  as  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  the  law  in  nature,   we  have  to  tell  them  they 
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may  appeal  to-day,  and  for  ever,  to  the  law  in  natorey  to  ha^e 
their  mean  and  wretched  economy  answered  fieivourably,  but 
they  will  appeal  in  vain.  Some  answer  doee,  indeed,  come 
through  the  great  law  in  nature,  but  that  answer  is  given  by 
the  rod  of  suffering  applied  to  all  such  people.  They  think, 
and  are  taught  by  a  class  of  ignorant  leaders,  who  desire  to 
ple^ise  them  and  so  goTem  them,  that  saving  and  benefit 
will  accrue  to  themselves  from  this  course  of  parsim<»iious 
economy.  But,  what  is  the  fact?  Their  tax  is  dimi- 
nished ;  but  how  is  it  with  the  remuneration  of  their  labour, 
or  the  profits  accruing  from  their  property,  trade,  and  com- 
merce? Their  saving  or  gain  is  as  two^  whilst  thd^r  loss 
is  as  ten.  They  have  entertained  and  cherished  selfish  and 
unsocial  feelings  and  principles.  They  have  applauded  and 
followed  the  mean  and  blind  guides  who  have  said,  "  Yes,**  to 
all  their  selfish  and  unsocial  feelings  and  principlea  It  will 
happen,  and  it  will  ever  happen,  that  as  is  the  oatiee^  so  will 
be  the  effect ;  the  one  bad,  the  other  bad  also. 

The  right  economical  course  appliable  to  the  case,  is  a 
fiirnple  and  an  honest  course.  When  the  conclusion  has  been 
adopted  that  a  standing  army  should  be  diminished,  the  ad- 
dition then  being  made  to  it  by  means  of  continued  enlist- 
ment, should  be  stopped.  In  the  order  of  nature,  the  number 
would  be  diminished  by  death ;  and  this  number  not  being 
replaced,  a  gradual  and  sufficiently  quick  approximation 
would  be  made  to  the  smaller  number  of  men  which  was  re- 
quired. This  is  the  right  course,  and  the  only  right  course. 
By  this  course  no  injustice  would  be  committed,  either  on  the 
men  who  had  been  engaged  for  the  service  of  the  army,  and 
for  the  defence  of  the  public,  or  on  those  members  of  the 
general  society  who  were  seeking  or  eujoying  engagement  for 
their  labour.  The  reasoning  now  advanced,  as  applicable  to 
the  case  of  a  standing  army  of  soldiers,  applies,  of  course. 
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equally  and  generally.  It  might  be  a  standing  army  of 
clergy  or  of  lawyers,  of  manufacturers,  or  of  any  other  body  of 
men. 

Not  benefit,  but  injury,  accrues  to  the  people  of  a  nation 
by  man  turning  against  man,  and  withdrawing  suppibrt  from 
each  other.  The  aggregate  cajutal — being  the  fund  out  of 
which  all  are  supported — ^receives  derangement.  The  law  of 
demand,  by  the  operation  of  which  value  is  constituted,  and 
capital  created,  being  tmsustained,  an  uncreation  of  value,  or 
a  destruction  of  capital  ensues,  and  so  the  people  of  every 
nation  are  ordained  to  derive  injury  from  that  very  course 
from  which  they  had  hoped  and  expected  that  benefit  would 
have  come  to  them.  And,  as  I  have  before  declared,  deser- 
vedly so. 

We  have,  then,  to  see  and  to  remember  how  important  it  is 
to  watch,  and  to  guard  against,  all  appointments  to  places 
involving  either  small  or  large  emolument,  when  the  service 
rendered  to  the  nation  is  either  not  wanted  for  the  national 
advantage,  or  when  the  service  rendered  is  not  equivalent  to 
the  payment  awarded ;  for  when  the  demand,  or  consumption, 
attendant  on  the  assigned  emolument  is  once  constituted, 
there  is  no  course  by  which  it  can  be  unconstituted  without 
entailing  injury  and  destruction  on  the  national  capital,  and 
so  increase  the  amount  of  poverty  in  the  nation. 

An  objector  will  here  say,  that  if  my  coiu^e  of  argument 
should  be  conceded,  it  would  have  to  be  declared  that  after  all 
the  writing,  the  speaking,  the  arguing,  and  the  contending, 
the  power  of  creating  capital  or  wealth  is  merely  a  matter  of 
man's  wilL  That  a  nation  has  only  to  will  to  have  wealth, 
and  weahh  she  will  have.  Now,  this  is  entirely  true.  It 
arises,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  from  the  fact  that  all  the 
matmals  of  wealth  are  placed  within  the  power,  and  under 
the  contarol,  of  lubour^  or  the  bodily  ^fbrts  of  man,  directed 
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by  that  will  which  shall  be  inclined  to  fulfil  the  principle  of 
public  or  general  welfare.  He  who  is  inclined  to  dispute  the 
great  conclusion  here  advanced,  startling  as  it  may  appear, 
must  direct  his  examination  to  the  law  of  demand  and  of 
proportions,  constituting  ihe  cause  of  value^  which  I  have 
elsewhere  established,  and  which  I  have  maintained  through- 
out  the  whole  of  my  work.  I  submit  that  a  disputer,  so  ex- 
amining, will  find  that  he  is  not  able  to  move  the  foundation 
there  constructed ;  and  not  being  able,  the  conclusion  now 
advanced,  which  is,  that  the  acquisition  and  conservation  of 
wealth  is  a  matter  subordinated  to  right  or  just  national  will^ 
stands  a  demonstrated  course,  a  proved,  a  positive  fact. 

They  who  are  willing,  and,  being  willing,  so  work,  that 
their  own  maintenance,  wealth,  and  enjoyment  shall  be  ac- 
quired by  depriving  other  men  of  their  maintenance,  wealth, 
and  enjoyment,  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  made  to  see  that  tiiey 
have  been  engaged  in  deranging  and  contravening  that  great 
law  of  nature  by  means  of  which  the  Creator  has  ordained 
that  the  bodily  necessities  and  the  life  of  man  shall  be  sus- 
tained. 

With  regard  to  the  literary  character,  or  the  real  power  of 
mind,  of  those  men  who  have  proposed  to  apply  a  remedy  to 
the  bad  social  condition  of  nations  by  means  of  special  systems 
of  Socialism  and  Communism,  one  most  important  and  warning 
feature  has  to  be  noticed*  It  is  this.  They  are  before  the 
world  as  men  who  have  not  been  able  to  exhibit  an  accurate 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject  with  which  they 
have  undertaken  to  deaL  Not  one  of  these  assumed  inventors 
of  a  system  has  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  social 
law,  with  its  operation,  at  its  foundation,  at  its  mediate  parts, 
or  at  its  conclusion.  A  well-compacted  course  of  reasoning, 
an  able  argument,  commenced  on  simple  sound  premises, 
carried  on  step  by  step,  or  by  means  of  correct  inductions^ 
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and  then  terminated  by  conclusions  legitimately  established, 
is  not  supplied  by  any  one  of  them.  When  due  examination 
is  directed  to  the  writings  of  Fourier,  Owen,  and  other  in- 
ventors and  advocates  of  special  systems  of  society,  it  is  dis- 
covered that  the  writer  is  under  the  necessity,  first,  of  intro- 
ducing, and  next,  of  confining,  his  reader  within  that  narrow 
circle,  or  region  of  mist,  in  which  he  himself  is  involved,  and 
witiiin  which  he  moves.  Inventions  —  mere  inventions — the 
issues  of  that  conjectural  myth  conceived  and  evolved  by  the 
mind  of  the  writer  —  prevail  in  all  parts;  for  the  mythic 
creation,  like  the  cloud  of  vapour  that  moves  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  has  no  resting-place.  It  contains  no  sub- 
stantial, no  fundamental,  truth.  The  writers  are  foimd  to 
have  resorted  to  that  common  course  of  begging  that  their 
own  opinions  —  mere  opinions  —  shcJl  be  received,  allowed, 
and  held,  in  the  character  of  demonstrated  truth. 

On  examining  those  plans  and  systems  of  society  which 
have  been  presented  to  the  world  as  special  systems,  constructed 
upon  an  asserted  principle  of  Socialism  or  Commimism,  and  on 
showing  that  these  plans  and  systems  are  not  in  accordance 
with  natural  social  law,  and,  hence,  would  be  productive  of 
general  injury  instead  of  general  benefit,  it  would,  nevertheless, 
evince  the  greatest  ignorance,  were  we  to  entertain  the  opinion 
that  the  priricvple  involved  in  Socialism  or  Communism  is  not 
the  substantial,  the  true,  the  ever-enduring,  and,  hence,  the. 
required,  principle.  Social  law,  or  Socialism,  must  be,  and  is, 
the  impress  of  the  Creator.  It  involves  that  which  should 
constitute  the  thoughts,  the  aspirations,  and  the  dutiea  of 
men,  in  all  coimtries  and  throughout  all  time ;  so  that  he  who 
should  be  opposed  to  this  principle  —  as  a  principle —  is  in 
rebellion  against  his  Creator,  against  his  Creator's  law,  and 
against  his  Creator's  kingdom. 

By  a  little  pondering  on  the  real  meaning  of  the  words, 
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^'SociaUsm^  —  CoTnninniffmj^  we  disoem  the  very  imp<nrtaiEt 
charactor  which  they  bear.  An  analysig  of  the  last  tevm 
enables  us  to  see  the  true  and  full  meaning.  Thus :  Srstiy, 
we  have  union — next,  corn-union — and^  tfaen^  oonmumifan 
—  union  in  common  —  interest  in  common.  We  faave^  also, 
unity ;  and,  then,  commimity.  These  dmved  fronvand  founded 
on,  that  principle  by  which  all  men,  in  all  nations^  are  bound 
together,  and  by  whidi  national  interest  ie  compacted.  Henee 
arises  true  We  of  country,  or  patriotiflm.  Without  them, 
there  could  be  no  true  love  of  country,  oe  patriotisnu  In 
proportion  as  the  union,  the  eommon  union,,  or  the  real  social- 
istic and  communistic  principle,  declines  amongst  a  people,  in 
that  degree  must  patriotism  decline,  and  be  succeeded  by  a 
despicable  and  wretched  princijde  of  selfishness^ — the  certain 
worker  of  national  corruption  and  destruction;  and  most 
righteously  so.  It  is  the  absence  of  tiie  principle  of  gaieral 
union,  and  the  pres^ice  and  influence  of  the  principle  of 
individual  selfishness,  or  a  mere  low-minded  individual  self- 
seeking,  a  temporising  and  worldly  convenience,  thai  show 
human  civilisation,  as  it  has  appeared  in  all  ages  and  nations, 
to  have  possessed,  in  the  £Eur  larga:  part  of  it,  a  metoi  and 
demoralising  quality  and  diaracter* 

The  idea^  therefore,  taken  apart  from  their  invented  and 
ffdsely-foimded  systems,  idiich  those  men  promulgate,  who 
advocate  Socialism  and  Communism,  is  a  most  noble  idea, 
and  when  entertained  sincerely,  and  when  pursued  carefully 
and  correctly,  and  with  an  earnest  devotion  to  natural  law, 
or  truth,  surrounds  them  with  the  highest  honour* 

I  maintain,  then,  in  opposition  to  the  special  systems  of 
Socialism  and  Communism  which  are  advocated,  that  the 
remedy,  and  the  only  remedy,  by  whidb  the  great  social 
maladies  under  consideration  are  to  be  met,  alleviated,  di- 
minished, or  cured,  is  that  which  is  supplied  to  us  by  BdUgion. 
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It  is  here,  and  here  alone,  that  the  true  remedial  courses  are 
to  be  found.  The  due  and  right  application  of  labour  — 
the  jnst  dealing  and  trading — the  fulfilment  of  those  duties 
that  are  connected,  by  the  law  in  nature,  with  the  acquisition 
and  use  of  property  —  that  just  and  honourable  self-denial 
which  is  ready  to  forego  profitable  employment  and  invest- 
ment of  money  when  it  has  to  be  api»rehended  that  injury  to 
the  interests  of  others  may  accrue  by  them ;  and  all  other 
courses  which  a  true  system  of  Socialism  and  Communism 
inyolves,  are  to  be  realised  only  by  a  proper  preparation,  and 
a  just  adaptation,  of  the  metrumenU  by  which  all  are  set  in 
motion  and  accomplished  These  instruments  are  —  men  — 
the  hearts  of  men  — the  minds  of  men  —  the  desires  of  mesk 
—  the  labour  of  men  — the  productions  of  meai  —  and  the 
demands  or  consumptions  of  men.  Instead  oi  individual 
selfihnesB  being  the  motive  power,  the  motive  power  must  be 
individual  just  action,  or  Beligion.  'Within  it^  all  that  is 
profesKd  to  be  desired  is  comprehended ;  without  it,  nothing 
that  is  professed  to  be  desired  is  comprehended.  It  is,  in 
fulfilment,  positive  of  good,  or  wealth ;  in  non-acquiescence 
with  it,  and  in  non-fulfilment  of  it>  there  is  that  which  is 
positive  of  evil,  injury,  and  loss.  The  whole  matter  involved, 
therefore^  is  comprehended  in  choice.  Men  and  nations 
have  to  make  their  election  or  choice.  It  is  not  possible 
to  govern  a  nation  against  the  will  of  the  nation.  What 
then  have  we  to  look  to  and  regard  above  all  other  things  ? 
Plainly :  the  Quality  of  the  National  WilL 
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Remedy  for  a  bad  natUmal  social  condUion  to  be  derived,  in  (he  first  imstoMee^ 
by  means  of  ike  religious  and  moral  principle  of  the  people,  —  ne  tm- 
provetnent  of  trade  and  commerce^  or  the  due  attainment  of  remedy^  not  to 
be  accomplished  by  means  of  laws  regulating  and  restraining  commerce. 
—  The  remedial  course  of  action  that  of  observing  more  moderation  in 
general  action,  or  in  the  employment  of  the  national  capitaL 

When  true  principles  of  Social  and  Political  Economy  haye 
been  discovered  and  explained,  the  question  arises  —  What 
means  are  to  be  adopted  for  inducing  the  people  of  a  nation, 
as  well  as  the  people  of  different  nations,  to  comply  with 
these  principles?  This  question  embraces,  of  course,  the 
great  subject  of  practical  remedy.  Remedy  for  the  lamentable 
inequality  in  the  distribution  of  wealth,  which  prevails  in  all 
nations  of  people  —  that  condition  that  has  ever  prevailed. 
Remedy  for  the  terrible  evils  of  poverty  and  destitution.  It 
has  been  shown  that  this  lamentable  condition  of  social 
disorder  has  been  induced  by  eaxeas  —  excess  of  action  in  the 
system  —  excess  of  changes  and  exchanges  —  undue  regard, 
or,  in  most  cases,  no  regard  at  all,  having  been  paid,  in  the 
social  courses  of  invention,  trade,  commerce,  and  general 
living,  to  the  great  fact  of  the  manner  in  which  the  courses 
pursued  and  adopted  were  calculated  to  affect  the  interests  of 
the  people  in  general. 

Although  the  main  feature  of  this  question  of  practical 
remedy  has  been  viewed  and  held  to  be  without  the  province 
of  Political  Economy,  and  within  the  province  of  statesman- 
ship, yet,  as  writers  in  general  have,  in  one  way  or  another, 
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entered  upon  a  consideration  of  it,  and,  more  particularly,  as 
my  treatment  of  the  science  embraces  specially  a  treatment 
of  the  moral  branch  of  it,  I  will  proceed  to  state  that  which 
I  have  to  maintain  as  a  solution  of  this  great  question. 

The  derangements,  then,  having  been  shown  to  arise  from 
excess  of  action  in  respect  of  the  employment  of  the  aggre- 
gate or  national  capital,  hence,  the  course  required  for  insur- 
ing remedy  is  a  diminution  of  this  excessive  action,  so  that 
an  approximation  may  be  made  towards  that  due  proportion 
of  supply,  and  that  due  proportion  of  demand,  by  which  the 
whole  of  a  nation's  capital  may  be  conserved,  and  its  due 
increase  promoted.  The  existing  capital  of  every  nation  of 
people  is  the  fund  by  which  all  are  being  maintained,  of  what 
kind  soever,  or  of  what  degree  soever,  the  maintenance  may 
be*  The  maintenanoe  must  be  supplied  by  means  of  the 
whole  national  capital.  This  being  the  existing  state,  I  will 
assume,  for  the  purpose  of  my  argument,  that  a  whole  people 
assent  to  the  principles  and  doctrines  advanced,  and  agree  to 
submit  themselves  to  the  legitimate  issues  or  courses,  for  the 
purpose  of  honestly  fulfilling  a  remedial  course  of  social 
action.  The  question  with  them  then  will  be — ^What  are  we 
to  do  ?  The  answer  is —  Every  man  and  £Eimily  must  remain 
for  the  present  exactly  as  they  are.  The  national  capital  is 
now  the  foundation  of  their  maintenance.  Before  they  can 
improve  their  condition,  or  enlarge  their  maintenance,  they 
must  increase  the  national  capital  This  increase  of  the  na- 
tional capital  can  be  effected  by  means  of  profit,  and  by  this 
means  only ;  this  profit  arising  from  all  the  capitcd  involved, 
or  that  fund  of  value  which  is  created  and  is  operative.  No 
man,  therefore,  however  poor  and  suffering  he  may  be,  is  to 
entertain  the  expectation  that  he  can  procure  relief,  or  receive 
an  increase,  by  invading,  encroaching  on,  or  taking  away,  that 
which  is  being  enjoyed  by  another  man.     The  bad  state,  the 
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condition  precedent  and  lamented  oyer,  has  been  broogbt  on 
by  wrong  Bodcd  action.  Remedy  is  not  to  be  derived  by  a 
new  impulse  being  given  to  this  wrong  jHrinciple  of  action. 
Under  the  law  of  nature,  all  are  concerned  in  that  in&acticm 
of  natural  social  law  that  has  been  conmiitted,  and  that 
has  induced  the  eviL  In  the  natural  social  law,  no  {nx>- 
vision  is  made  for  this  wrong  doing  or  for  the  wrong  doer. 
A  return  into  the  right  course  and  law  must  be  made 
before  an  advance  towards  remedy  can  be  accomplished. 
Many  will  impatiently  exclaim  here — "What!  is  justness 
so  rigidly  just  as  this?  Is  there  no  provision  whatever  by 
which  a  departmre  from  just  action  may  be  compaisated 
for,  may  be  made  up,  without  the  attending  loss  and  suffering 
now  mentioned  ?"  The  answer  is — **  There  is  no  jwovision," 
He  must  have  reflected,  and  observed,  to  very  little  purpose^ 
who  entertains  the  notion  that  there  is,  that  there  eret  will 
b\j,  or  that  there  evw  cmi  be. 

The  natural  law,  by  which  our  tenure  and  condition  is  sur- 
rounded, being  of  that  just  and  potent  character  now  described, 
it  will  be  seen  that  although  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  discover, 
to  define,  and  to  apply,  by  a  course  of  reasoning,  the  natural 
law  by  which  the  material  things  of  the  world  are  to  be  pro- 
cured and  distributed,  so  that  they  may  be  made  to  conduce 
to  that  general  maintenance  and  welfare  of  mankind  for  which 
all  these  things  are  designed,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of 
which  they  are  amply  sufficient ;  yet  it  is  a  task  far  more  dif- 
ficult, to  conceive  and  propose  a  system  by  which  the  true 
course  is  to  be  fulfilled.  For  although  we  are  able  to  control, 
to  dispose,  and  to  govern,  all  that  inert  or  passive  matter  of 
which  the  material  things  of  tiie  earth  consist^  yet  the  instru- 
mentality by  which  all  is  to  be  accomplished  being  concentred 
in  the  wiU  and  agency  of  man,  —  first  individually,  and  next 
collectively  —  and  this  by  means  of  labour,  and  the  exchanges 
resulting  from  the  social  application  and  organisation  of 
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labour  —  it  ¥dll  be  evid^it  that  tliis  individual  and  general 
control  and  government  (^  man,  presents  a  subject  far  more 
difficult  in  management.  What  inst7umentali<y  can  be  in- 
vented and  applied  by  which  the  obedience  and  observance  of 
a  nation  of  people  shall  be  insured? 

We  are  able  to  cultivate  the  earth ;  to  turn  to  fit  uses  all 
the  varietieB  of  elements  that  exist  within  the  vegetable,  the 
mineral,  and  the  animal  kingdoms,  and  to  make  all  things 
thus  supplied  subserve  the  numberless  uses  to  which  we  desire 
to  apply  them ;  but  all  this  presents  only  the  sphere  of  groae 
productUm,  whilst  the  essential  or  economic  character  of  the 
subject  lies  in  the  social  principle  of  appropriation,  or  those 
exchanges  of  the  productions  of  labour,  involving  individual 
and  general  support  and  maintenance,  by  which  distribution 
is  to  be  realised.  By  what  instrumentality,  then,  are  we  to 
make  men  duly  industrious ;  duly  fidthful  to  the  social  law 
of  labour  and  of  trade ;  duly  sober ;  duly  honest ;  duly  just 
and  uncovetous ;  so  that,  whilst  having  regard  to  their  own  in- 
terests, they  may,  at  the  same  time,  have  equal  or  due  regard 
to  the  interest  of  other  men  ?  By  what  positive  law,  or  law 
of  the  realm,  are  such  results  to  be  accomplished?  What 
system  of  organisation  can  we  invent^  construct,  and  apply,  so 
that  the  fulfilment  of  these  purposes  may  be  insured  ?  What 
judges  are  to  be  selected,  who,  being  competent,  shall  be  in- 
vested with  the  office  of  considering  and  deciding  the  quality 
and  the  quantity  of  each  man's  duty?  What  police  is  to  be 
constituted,  by  whose  siq>ervision  and  interference  all  that 
is  required  may  be  set  in  correct  motion,  so  that  the  ends 
desired  may  be  attained  ?  What  governmental  board  is  to  be 
appointed,  which  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  determin- 
ing what  trade  or  manu&cture  each  person  shall  pursue ;  and 
also  what  shall  be  the  amount  of  his  trade  and  manufacture  ? 
It  is  evident  that  no  adequate  (organisation  and  mechanism  can 
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be  invented,  much  less  applied^  and  that  all  these  important 
things  and  courses  must  be  mainly^  if  not  wholly,  left  to  be 
worked  out  under  the  free  will,  the  free  agency,  and  the 
individual  responsibility  of  men. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  assistance  —  most  important  and 
valuable  assistance,  of  a  regulating  and  restraining  kind  — 
may  be  derived  in  some  instances,  by  the  enactment  and 
application  of  positive  or  statutory  laws.  Of  such  instances, 
laws  affecting  both  the  creation  and  use  of  money,  and, 
also,  laws  affecting  both  the  production  and  consumption  of 
spirituous  liquors,  together  with  other  important  statutory 
laws,  are  to  be  adduced ;  but,  these  laws,  though  fraught  with 
a  most  important  influence  and  operation  on  the  social  cir- 
cumstances of  a  people,  yet  embrace  only  a  small  part  of  those 
numerous  exchanges  which  the  general  production  and  con- 
sumption of  a  nation  involve.  The  general  inefficaciousness 
of  restrictive  and  regulating  laws,  is  shown  by  the  failure  of 
them  under  that  mercantile  system  which  was  so  long,  so  inge- 
niously, and  so  perseveringly,  upheld  throughout  the  several 
nations  of  Europe.  In  those  laws  —  though  based,  for  the 
main  part,  on  false  premises,  and  upheld  by  false  reasonings, 
having  reference  to  the  subject  of  money  and  to  the  supreme 
importance  to  a  nation  of  increasing  and  accumulating  that 
part  of  its  stock  or  capital  which  consists  of  money — there 
is  to  be  discerned  an  acknowledgment  of  that  sound  social 
principle  of  the  connection  and  mutual  dependence  that  sub- 
sist between  man  and  man  by  reason  of  the  division  and 
subdivision  of  labour,  and  that  demand  for  the  productions 
of  labour  by  which  all  value  and  property  are  constituted, 
and  an  attempt  to  conserve  this  course.  But,  by  tiie  bad 
social  condition  of  so  many  of  the  people  of  all  these  nations 
imder  the  operation  of  these  laws,  it  is  proved  that  littie 
efficacy  is  connected  with  them ;  for,  if  disproportioned  pro- 
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duction  and  deetructiTe  competition  have  been,  in  some  de- 
gree, prevented  by  them  in  the  case  of  foreign  production 
and  foreign  trade,  yet  the  same  bad  results  being  attendant 
on  disproportioned  production  and  imdue  or  severe  compe- 
tition connected  with  home  production  and  home  trade,  as 
with  foreign,  so  the  bad  and  unsocial  employment  of  capital 
having  been  carried  on,  within  the  home  sphere,  equal  or 
almost  equal  injury  has  been  done  within  the  home  depart- 
ment^  as  could  have  been  done  if  every  other  department  of 
trade  had  been  alike  open. 

With  respect  to  the  effects  produced  on  the  circumstances, 
or  general  capital,  of  a  nation  by  means  of  the  restrictive  and 
regulating  laws  of  the  mercantile  system,  I  have  elsewhere 
shown  that  Adam  Smith,  while  contending  for  the  principle 
of  free  trade,  was  constrained,  nevertheless,  to  acknowledge 
the  necessity  for  restriction  and  regulation,  and  to  admit, 
that  the  operation  of  the  mercantile  system  by  which  re- 
strictive laws  and  r^^lations  were  established,  was  of  that 
character  as  to  conduce  to  a  general  increase  of  the  profit 
of  trade  —  of  oU  trade,  and  thereby  to  insure  a  larger  in- 
crease in  the  growth  and  creation  of  capital,  or  the  general 
fund  by  which  the  whole  people  of  a  nation  are  maintained. 
My  argument,  here,  may,  hence,  appear  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  course  previously  contended  for.  When,  however, 
the  records  of  history  are  turned  to  and  carefully  examined, 
it  will  be  found  that  as  nations  have  increased  in  the  number 
of  their  people,  and  as  luxury,  together  with  a  constantly  in- 
creasing love  of  luxury,  have  prevailed  amongst  them,  at- 
tempts have  been  made,  on  all  sides,  first  to  evade,  and  then 
to  break  down,  these  restrictions  and  regulations.  By  the 
evasions  and  infractions  thus  committed,  it  has  happened, 
inevitably,  that  the  laws  have  become  so  unequal  in  their 
operation  as  to  inflict  general  injury,  in  place  of  insuring 
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g«oeral  benefit ;  so  that  the  peojde,  to  piocore  rdief  from 
their  galling  yokes,  Iiave  loisdly  demanded  tbe  abolition  of  all 
restrictiTe  and  regolafcing  laws. 

Under  nnaodal  and  bad  political  exdtemeBt^  the  astound- 
ing moral  exhibition  has  been  made;,  and  that  in  ev^ 
dTilised  and  wealthy  naticm,  and,  in  the  larger  d^ree^  too, 
by  tiie  more  wealthy  members,  of  attem|>tB  to  evade,  by 
fraudulent  ooncealment  of  commodities,  all  the  r^^uladons 
that  bore  the  stamp  of  national  law, — ^the  law  of  the  ooontry. 
Believing  in  the  false  doctrines  of  Political  Economists,  and 
accepting  the  advice  and  oonnsdi  of  scmie  statesmoi,  because 
these  doctrines  and  this  advice  appealed  to  and  stimtdated 
their  selfish  passions,  persons  of  all  ranks,  proftssing  to 
be  of  moral  and  religious  characters,  have  been  known, 
in  numberless  instances,  to  have  lent  themselves  to  the  un- 
lawful and  criminal  course  of  smuggling,  thus  setting  them- 
selves up  as  judges,  and  judges  superior,  over  the  combined 
legislature  of  tiieir  country,  both  of  social  principle  and  of 
statutory  law.  A  notable  instance  of  this  weak  self-<conceit^ 
self-estimation,  and  irreverence  of  law,  based,  ae  I  have 
shown  them  to  be,  on  an  ignorance  of  the  subject,  and  of  the 
science  of  Political  Economy  in  general.  Lb  remembered  to 
have  been  exhibited  even  within  the  walls  ^f  Parliament 
I  allude  to  the  case  of  a  popular  member  of  the  House 
of  Oommons,  who,  under  the  impulse  of  self-«ssurance, 
and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  free  trade,  on  having  to  make  a 
speech  on  the  subject,  took  from  hk  pockety  in  the  course  of 
this  speech,  a  handkerchief  of  silk  tiiat  might  be  known  to 
have  been  smuggled,  and  so  gave  proof  that  people  would 
rebel,  successfully  rebel,  against  sudi  laws  as  those  he  wished 
to  denounce  and  to  abolish.  This  inciting  &ct  waa  canried 
throughout  the  country,  and  received  and  applauded  as  a  bold 
and  commendable  action.    If  the  people  choose  such  leaders, 
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and  follow  them,  they  muat  not  be  surprised,  nor  should  they 
oomjdain,  when  th^  find  themselves  sinking  deeper  and 
deeper  in  the  mire,  until  they  are  eteepoi  to  the  chin  in 
povOTty  and  wretchedness.  They  only  have  that  which  has 
been  evoked  both  for  them  and  by  them. 

But  the  confusion  and  the  difficulties  that  have  arisen, 
have  not,  in  any  manner,  absolved  either  the  writer  on  Poli- 
tical Economy,  or  the  statesman,  from  advocating  that 
essential  and  salutary  principle  of  restriction  and  regulation, 
opem,ting  through  the  law  of  due  proportions,  by  means  of 
which  the  foundation  of  all  individual  and  national  pro- 
sperity is  constituted.  The  truth  of  the  subject  is  not  to  be 
abandoned  because  there  is  difficulty  in  getting  people  to 
acknowledge,  to  und^rsti»id,  and  to  comply  with  it.  Even 
though  positive  laws  may  not  be  enforced,  or  even  enacted, 
yet  the  people  should  be  made  to  hear,  and  hence  to  know, 
what  the  tanith  of  the  subject  is,  or  what  Economic  science 
really  consists  of,  so  that  every  man  may  know,  at  all  events, 
what  he  is  doing,  or  be  made  acquainted  with  the  real 
diaracter  of  his  social  actions  and  conduct 

Of  two  courses,  let  the  immense  difference  on  the  feelings, 
minds,  habtts,  and  actions  of  a  pec^e  be  considered;  the 
one  course  that,  by  which  writers  on  Social  and  Political 
Economy,  and  Statesmen,  endeavour  to  ingratiate  themselves 
with  the  people,  by  ministering  to  their  selfish  passions,  and 
acquiring,  by  these  means,  influence  over  them,  and  with  it 
political  authority  and  power,  commit  the  grave  offence  against 
principle,  mcnrality,  and  honour,  of  deserting  the  cause  and 
courses  of  truth,  and  of  preferring  and  pursuing  the  cause  and 
courses  of  £Edsehood,  proclaim  that  to  be  Economic  science 
which  has  nothing  of  the  character  of  science  in  it;  the 
other  course  that,  by  whidi  they  fearlessly  and  honourably 
advocate  the  truth  of  the  subject^  and  sedulously  instil  this 
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tnith  into  the  minds  of  the  people,  showing  them  that  moral 
science,  social  science,  and  economic  science  are  one  and  the 
same. 

Statesmen  who  have  to  conduct  the  affidrs  of  government 
in  a  nation  such  as  our  own,  in  which  the  constitutional  and 
goTOning  power  is  derived  mainly  from  the  popular  will, 
and  rests  upon  it^  see  the  advantage  that  accarues  to  them- 
selves, and  the  safety  that  accrues  to  the  whole  governing 
power,  by  avoiding;  as  much  as  possible,  interference  with 
the  commercial  dealings  of  the  people.  Let  freedom  be 
the  large  rule,  they  say,  let  interference  be  the  small  excep- 
tion«  By  this  policy  of  letting  things  alone — of  allowing 
things  to  run  in  free  courses  —  whatever  may  happen  of  an 
unprosperous  and  disastrous  character,  and  whatever  amount 
of  discontent  may  be  engendered,  must  then  be  referred  to 
the  people  themselves.  It  is  the  people  who  must  bear  the 
burden  of  blame  for  all  wrong  courses,  and  for  public  suffer- 
ing consequent  on  these  courses,  because  the  results  come 
from  their  own  will,  and  are  the  issues  of  their  own  preferred 
acts  and  deeds:  and  so  all  those  who  hold  high  offices  of 
state,  and  are  invested  with  supreme  power,  are  released 
from  temporal  responsibility,  and  preserved  from  that  oppo- 
sition and  rebellion  which  have,  in  many  instances,  threatened 
and  destroyed  the  stability  of  empires  and  of  throne& 

But^  whatever  commercial  laws  and  regulations  statesm^i, 
acting  amidst  the  most  favourable  circumstances  of  a  nation, 
may  deem  it  advisable  to  make,  and  may  succeed  in  per- 
suading the  people  to  observe  and  support^  for  the  purpose 
of  insuring  the  wider  diffusion  of  advantage,  enjoyment,  and 
improvement^  amongst  the  general  body  of  the  people ;  yet, 
I  have  to  maintain,  that  all  which  can  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  positive  or  coercive  laws  and  regulations,  will  be 
very  little  in  comparison  with  that  which  will,  and  must^ 
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remain  to  be  accomplished  mider  the  influence  of  moral  law, 
operating  through  the  conscientious  and  honourable  love  of 
social  justice  and  duty  which  may  animate  individual  mem- 
bers of  a  nation  acting  in  their  capacity  of  free  and  enlight- 
ened men,  impressed  by  the  responsibility  that  is  inseparably 
conjoined  with  their  condition  in  life,  and  who  will  thus  be 
brought  into  close  and  chosen  union  and  action  with  the 
highest  and  noblest  of  all  rule — the  rule  of  natural  social 
law. 

On  attempting,  then,  to  solve  the  question  of  practical 
remedy,  I  have  to  maintain  that  no  attempt  should  be  made, 
in  future,  to  check  the  freedom  of  trade  now  established  and 
prevailing,  by  the  adoption  of  any  of  those  positive  regula- 
tions and  laws  which  have  been  found  so  ineffectual  for  the 
purpose  designed*  But,  in  contending  that  the  freedom  of 
trade,  as  now  generally  adopted,  should  be  permitted  to  re- 
main, it  does  not  follow  that  trade  is  to  be  carried  on  freely, 
or  that  it  is  a  right,  a  beneficial,  and  a  good  social  course,  to 
trade  freely ;  for  this  would  be  a  rejection  of  all  principle, 
or  true  course.  It  is  the  high  and  noble  duty  of  writers  and 
statesmen  to  advocate,  and  to  uphold,  the  true  principle  as 
a  principle  indispensably  Decessary  to  be  observed.  The  end 
required  to  be  attained,  if  it  is  to  be  attained  at  all,  must 
be  attained  by  means  of  a  positive  influence  and  opera- 
tion on  the  consciences,  wills,  and  convictions  of  men,  and 
not  by  the  establishment  of  positive  regulations  and  laws  by 
which  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  insure  positive  results 
corresponding  with  these  regulations  and  laws;  whilst  the 
spirits  and  the  minds  of  the  agents,  by  whom  all  is  to  be 
accomplished,  remain  adverse  to  the  positive  laws  and  regu- 
lations, for  all  such  attempts  must  eventuate  in  failure* 
When,  therefore,  men  are  declared  to  be  free;  —  when  the 
commerce  of  the  world  is  declared  to  be  free; — men  are  to 
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be  instructed,  and  to  be  indaced,  to  oondnct  prodoctioii  and 
oonmimptioii,  baying  and  selling  or  genoral  oommeroey — all 
those  £Eict0  of  which  general  liriz^  is  composed — onder  the  in- 
fluence of  that  social  prindi^  which  imparts  to  fineedom, — to 
action, — its  due  course — ^its  law.  Conscience  then>  has  to  be 
made  to  take  the  fiace  of  the  Custom  House.  Should  all 
the  existing  barriers  that  have  been  raised  few  cheeking  and 
diminishing  commnmcationSy  or  commerce,  between  the  people 
of  the  different  nations  of  the  world,  be  destroyed,  the  pro- 
bl^n  standing  before  the  people  of  each  nation  would  stUl 
be  a  recognition  of  the  right  Social  Law,  and  the  i^lica- 
tion,  by  them,  of  this  law,  to  the  commerce  and  trade  car- 
ried on  by  tihiem,  whether  it  should  be  of  a  home  or  of  a 
foreign  character.  The  learning  this  lesson  cannot  too  soon 
be  commenced,  nor  too  diligently  pursued.  For,  above  all 
things,  people  should  learn  to  divest  themselves  of  that 
foolishness  by  which  it  is  attenqited  to  cheat  nature  of  her 
law  by  offering  her  freedom  in  its  place.  A  most  tariUe 
response  —  a  response  over  which  the  people  of  all  nations 
will  weep  and  wail — ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  given 
to  tins  mockery. 

Such,  however,  is  tiie  excited  condition  into  which  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  our  own  nation,  ka  well  as  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  other  nations,  have  been  raised,  by  having 
listened,  during  a  long  period,  to  stimulating  addresses  on 
the  benefits  that  may  be  expected  to  accrue  from  that  com- 
plete freedom  of  sodal  and  commercial  action,  —  from  ihsX 
free  employment  or  investmait  of  capital  which  4hey  have 
been  told  and  taught  to  believe  would  lead  to  a  rapid 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of  each  country,  that 
apprehension  may  be  entertained  of  a  perastence  in  these 
courses  of  gree^  and  excessive  change^  or  that  wrong  employ- 
ment, that  derangement  and  dissipation  of  capital,  by  which 
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€he  social  troubles  and  miseries  of  each  people  have  already 
been  brought  on.  I  have  had  to  show  that  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  maintenance  of  the  peopfe  of  each  nation  rest^ 
on^  and  depends  upon»  a  Sufficiency  of  Capital;  and  that 
when  poverty  and  destitution^  with  their  attendant  miseries^ 
prevail  in  a  nation^  a  s^  is  given^  —  a  warning  is  given^ 
— that  too  much  change  has  abready  been  made:  the  case 
is  as  the  case  of  the  inju£cious  and  reckless  parents  of  & 
fieanily,  who,  having  indulged  themselves  in  makixig  improvi^* 
ments  in  their  domestic  condition,  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  luxuries  and  extravagant  livii^  have  not  soffici^at  means 
or  capital  to  maintain  their  children  prc^rly,  and  yet,  under 
this  emergency  of  insufficiency  of  mean^  are  advised  to  seek 
relief  and  to  entertain  the  notion  of  seeking  it^  by  entering 
on  an  enlarged  qphere  of  iaq>eiiditurew  The  plain  and  sen- 
sible course  and  duty  in  the  case  i%  to  stop  awhile^  to  for^o 
for  the  present  any  further  change^  and  by  this  m^ms  effect 
consolidation  of  their  circumstances ;  whereas,  they  9xe  in- 
tending, as  a  remedy y  to  make  still  fcir&er  uid  more  rapid 
advances  and  exp^ftditure,  and  so  to  continue  the  course  of 
extension  instead  of  adopting  consofidatton« 

The  one  course  appeals  to  their  s^ise  of  honour  and  to 
their  saose  of  justice ;  the  other  appeals  to  their  ambition 
and  to  their  selfishness.  They  despise  the  unostentatious  and 
right  course;  they  prefer  the  ostentatious  and  wrong;  and, 
verily,  they  and  their  family  will  have  their  reward,  which 
will  be  of  a  kind  that  tiiey  will  not  like.  As  with  the  indi- 
vidual feonily,  so  with  the  aggregate  of  individual  families^  or 
a  nation. 

The  character  of  this  great  case — a  nation's  remedial 
course  of  social  action — may  be  compared  with  the  cha- 
racter of  that  important  and  interesting  case  which  is  nar- 
rated, for  our  instruction  and  warning,  in  the  Holy  Writings, 
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— ^the  case  of  Naaman  the  Syriaa*  This  exalted  and  powerful 
man  was  suffering  under  the  terrible  disease  leprosy.  He 
wanted  to  be  cured.  He  was  told  where  he  could  meet  with 
a  cure.  He  applied  for  it  in  that  quarter.  A  remedy,  simple 
and  easy  of  execution,  was  pointed  out  to  him,  and  prescribed 
for  him.  With  this  remedy  he  was  dissatisfied,  and  evea 
offended,  and  that  because  of  the  simple  and  unostentatious 
character  which  it  presented.  He  desired,  and  looked  for,  a 
remedy  of  another  kind.  He  had  hoped  to  have  had  a  re- 
medy of  a  character  that  should  have  accorded  with  his  sup- 
posed greatness  of  his  own  dliaracter.  Hence,  when  the 
simple  and  easy  remedy  of  washing  in  the  river  Jordan  was 
announced  to  him  as  the  remedy,  he  turned  away  in  a  rage, 
because  it  did  not  comport  with  his  worldly  grandeur ;  be- 
cause it  did  not  satisfy  his  worldly  views  and  expectations ; 
because  it  was  not  calculated  to'  gratify  his  vanity  and  his 
pride ;  because  it  would  not  fulfil  his  worldly  hopes  and  his 
ambition ;  because  it  did  not  serve  to  exalt  him  in  the  eyes 
of  those  by  whom  he  wished  to  be  held  as  a  very  great  and 
powerful  man;  because  it  was  not  attended  by  that  com- 
manding action  in  which  he  so  greatly  delighted,  nor  by  that 
worldly  glory  which  he  so  strongly  coveted. 

As  it  was  with  the  leprosy  of  that  day,  so  it  is  with  the 
social  leprosy — the  spiritual  and  moral  leprosy  —  of  this  day. 
When  it  is  said,  "Wash  and  be  clean,"  —  "  Cease  to  do  evil, 
learn  to  do  well,"  —  consider  what  you  have  received,  and 
are  receiving,  from  your  neighbour  and  from  society;  and, 
hence,  what  is  owing  by  you,  and  then  render  to  your  neigh- 
bour and  to  society  that  which  is  due  by  you ;  or,  in  plain 
words,  become  Honest  Men, — ^people  turn  away,  as  did  Naaman 
the  Syrian  leper,  either  greatly  disappointed  and  dissatisfied, 
or  unwilling,  or  in  derision.  It  is  felt^  and  it  is  sometimes 
covertly,  but  oftener  openly,  declared  as  follows; — "Tell  us  of 
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a  cure,  and  point  out  to  us  a  course  that  is  in  accordance 
with  the  delightful  aspirations  and  hopes  in  which  we,  the 
whole  people,  have  been  taught  by  our  writers  on  Political 
Economy,  and  have  delighted,  to  indulge.  Show  us  a  re- 
medy consisting  of  a  new  investment  of  capital,  or  of  some 
project  of  great  scope  and  character;  an  undertaking  that 
may  appear  to  be  fraught  with  astonishing  money  advan- 
tages, which  may  be  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  public 
with  a  prospect  —  a  prospect  at  least  —  of  large  gain  stamped 
upon  the  face  of  it.  For  instance,  an  occupation  and  appro- 
priation of  some  new  region  of  the  world,  possessing  great 
capabilities,  great  fertility  of  soil,  and  abundant  in  natural 
prckiuctions, — some  newly-discovered  copper-mines,  some 
extensive  mines  of  silver,  or  some  rich  gold-fields.  All  these 
we  can  dress  up  well,  and  introduce  them  with  confidence  on 
the  marts  of  exchange,  either  the  Boyal  Exchange  or  the 
Stock  Exchange.  Such  projects  as  these  we  call  practical, 
for  they  are  suited  to  the  money-markets  They  will  produce 
excitement,  that  feeling  which  is  hailed  with  so  much  delight 
in  the  money-market,  as  well  as  in  every  other  market. 
They  are  something  for  our  literary  men,  either  by  means 
of  their  journals  or  their  books,  to  dilate  upon,  to  deal  with, 
and  to  deal  out.  But  as  for  that  old  simple  remedy,  the 
becoming  Honest  Men,  we  don't  see  that  it  will  pay.  It 
will  not  bring  in  that  accession  of  business  that  we  want ; 
it  will  not  bring  in  commission-money,  or  lawyers'  fees,  or 
lucrative  places.  This  old  process  of  becoming  Honest  Men 
is  a  matter  which  few,  very  few,  of  the  writers  of  the  day  can 
or  dare  touch,  because  the  people  will  not  like  it.  It  is  a 
subject  that  has  become  so  worn,  so  threadbare,  so  'flat, 
stale,  and  unprofitable,'  that  few  indeed  will  listen  to  it." 

Thus,  now  as  of  old,  for  the  most  part,  the  men  are  still 
thirsting  after  and  crying  out  for  more  and   more  money; 
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the  women  axe  still  thirsting  after  and  crying  out  for  more 
and  more  pleasure. 

The  description  which  was  given  by  the  £Eiithful  prophet  of 
old,  of  the  social  feelings  and  principles  of  the  people  of  an- 
cient times,  and  the  rebuke  administered,  by  him,  are  as  ap- 
plicable at  this  era  as  they  were  at  the  era  when  they  were 
delivered.  The  following  are  some  of  his  words : —  "Where- 
fore, the  Lord  said.  Forasmuch  as  this  people  draw  near  me 
with  their  mouth,  and  with  their  lips  do  honour  me,  but 
have  removed  their  h^art  fer  from  me,  and  their  fear  toward 
me  is  taught  by  the  precept  of  men :  therefore,  behold,  I  will 
proceed  to  do  a  marvellous  work  among  this  people,  even  a 
marvellous  work  and  a  wonder :  for  the  wisdom  of  their  wise 
men  shall  perish,  and  the  understanding  of  their  prudent  men 
shall  be  hid." 

Again,  he  declared: — "Write  it  before  them  in  a  table, 
and  note  it  in  a  book,  that  it  may  be  for  the  time  to  come 
for  ever  and  ever :  that  this  is  a  rebellious  people,  lying  chil- 
dren, children  that  will  not  hear  the  law  of  the  Lord:  which 
say  to  the  Seers,  See  not;  and  to  the  prophets,  Prophesy  not 
unto  us  right  things,  speak  unto  us  smooth  things,  prophesy 
deceits."* 

Again: — The  reception  and  working  of  bad  social  princi- 
ples, those  very  principles  that  constitute  the  spirit  and  soul 
of  our  prevailing  free  system  of  Political  Economy  are  de- 
nounced by  another  noble  prophet  as  follows: — "From  the 
least  of  them  even  imto  the  greatest  of  them  every  one  is 
given  to  covetousness ;  and  from  the  prophet  even  unto  the 
priest  every  one  dealeth  falsely."  f 

And  then,  when  the  bitter  cry  of  distress  is  raised  by  the 
neglected,  the  impoverished,  and  the  fiEimishing  children,  some 

*  Isaiah,  ch.  xxix.  xxx.  f  Jeremiah,  ch.  vi. 
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men,  who,  under  flie  false  philosophy  or  the  current  jargon 
of  the  day,  are  denominated  scientific  men — men  assuming, 
and  allowed  to  have  attained,  a  knowledge  of  social  statics, 
and  by  the  power  so  acquired,  to  be  able  to  divulge  and  to 
promulge  the  true  courses  of  economic  science  and  action,  are 
seen  to  rise  up  and  to  declare  that  Nature  is  in  fault — that 
no  room  is  provided  for  these  children  at  Nature's  table,  or  at 
Nature's  feast ;  that  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  these  unhappy 
children  ought  not  to  have  begotten  them :  whilst  other  men, 
men  too  of  science,  for  all  are  men  of  science,  having  been 
prepared  in,  and  having  emerged  from,  the  same  school,  dis- 
sent from,  deny,  and  reject  the  negative  philosophy  of  their 
brother-schoolmen,  their  brothers  in  science,  and  adopt  and 
advocate  a  positive  philosophy  and  course.  These  announce 
as  their  discovery,  that  provision  is  made  in  nature,  only  that 
this  provision  exists  in  another  and  a  distant  part  of  the 
world ;  and  that  another  climate  and  another  soil,  some  five 
thousand  or  ten  thousand  miles  off,  must  be  sought  out,  ap- 
propriated, and  inhabited.  And  so,  forthwith,  these  distressed 
members  of  a  luxury-devoted  nation  are  separated  from  the 
parental  sphere,  are  expatriated,  being  for  the  greater  part  in 
a  condition  of  miserable  pauperism,  instead  of  being,  as  they 
might  have  been,  provided  with  a  suflSciency  of  capital  from 
the  parental  stock,  which,  even  though  it  had  been  small, 
would  have  enabled  them  to  have  entered  upon  the  new 
sphere  of  labour  and  exchange,  with  a  sufficiency  of  means 
for  beginning  their  new  life,  a  solid  foundation,  a  foundation 
from  which  they  would  have  derived  due  power,  ease,  and  com- 
fort. Instead  of  proceeding  on  the  emigratory  principle  and 
course,  they  would  have  proceeded  as  able  cultivators  and 
developers,  as  colonisers  and  colonists,  reflecting  honour  in- 
stead of  shame  on  the  nation  that  had  sent  them  forth. 
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Ou  Mocial  sacrifice.  —  The  indispejuahUUy  of  this  prindpie  shoum.  —  The 
principle  to  be  derived  onli/  Jrom  religion, — Lord 'BacorCs  philosophy 
and  example  commented  on,  —  He  is  shown  to  have  argued  that  all 
knowledge  and  aU  social  philosophy  are  to  he  derived  from  religion. 

The  great  objection  which  so  many  men  entertain  and  advance 
against  that  principle  and  system  of  Social  and  Political 
Economy  which  I  have  maintained  as  the  true  principle  and 
system,  in  contradistinction  of,  and  as  opposed  to,  that  free 
principle  and  system  which  is  so  widely,  not  to  say  uni- 
versally, received,  is  founded  upon  a  disbelief  in,  and  even  a 
dislike  of,  that  feature  of  sustained  just  action  which  is 
presented  to  them ;  this  feature  they  denounce  as  a  feature  of 
inclusiveness,  of  repression,  of  unnatural  restraint,  and  of  severe 
conservatism.  The  allegations  lodged  against  the  principle 
and  system  will  be,  that,  to  insure  the  fulfilment  of  the 
courses  advocated,  the  feelings,  desires,  faculties,  and  general 
conduct  and  actions  of  man,  must  be  made  subject  to  very 
painful  restraint ;  that^  for  the  observance  of  these  courses,  a 
sacrifice  must  constantly  be  made  of  those  desires,  and  op- 
portunities of  fulfilling  desires,  and  of  those  strong  aspira- 
tions towards  advancement,  change,  and  improvement^  by 
which  the  constitution  of  man  is  influenced,  his  character 
for  the  most  part  formed,  and  his  condition  surrounded ; 
that,  in  such  a  degree  must  the  control  and  suppression  of 
feeling  and  desire,  and  the  sacrifice  of  self-interest  and  self- 
enjoyment  be  made,  that  few,  very  few,  men  will  be  found 
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willing  to  submit  themselves  to  those  courses  of  social  action 
which  the  principle  and  system  involve. 

Now,  that  the  great  principle  of  sacrifice,  social  sacrifice, 
is  involved,  and  that  in  a  very  large  degree,  there  cannot  be 
a  doubt.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  character 
of  this  great  feature — sacrifice  —  should  be  so  well  considered 
as  at  all  events  to  be  perceived  and  received,  if  not  thoroughly 
understood ;  for  it  lies  at  the  root  of  all  right  and  good  social 
action,  so  that  the  constitution  of  right  and  good  social  ac- 
tion cannot  be  created  without  this  element  of  sacrifice  be 
present  and  incorporated.  In  this  principle  of  sacrifice  there 
is  involved  that  by  which  the  highest  interests  of  man,  as 
presented  by  his  existence  in  this  present  and  fleeting  world, 
and  by  his  prospects  of  an  existence  in  an  everlasting  world 
to  succeed  this,  axe  ordained  to  be  essentially  affected. 

To  construct  their  argument,  and  to  make  out  their  case, 
as  against  the  principle  of  sacrifice,  they  who  have  made 
considerable  advancement  in  the  world,  by  means  of  having 
acquired  the  advantages  and  the  power  of  property,  and  also 
other  men,  will  say  that  they  find  themselves  influenced  and 
impelled  by  a  strong  desire  to  advance  still  further,  and  to 
improve ;  that  by  the  diligent  cultivation  of  their  faculties, 
both  of  hand  and  of  head,  they  have  acquired  the  power  of 
inventing  and  constructing  such  and  such  things  which  they 
foresee  will  bring  value  to  themselves,  as  also  be  valuable  to 
society;  or  that  they  desire  to  discover,  and  to  bring  into 
social  operation,  new  fields  of  commerce ;  or  that,  possessing 
the  power,  and  having  the  desire,  to  go  from  the  locality 
where  they  have  been  living,  they  wish  to  settle  in  another 
locality,  or  else  to  move  about  from  place  to  place,  for  the 
pleasure,  satisfetction,  and  improvement,  attendant  on  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  varied  scenes  and  scenery  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  with  the  habits,  manners,  and  knowledge 
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of  other  men  and  nations  of  men,  so  that  they  may  extend 
the  sphere  of  their  observation  and  experience ;  that  for  all 
these  enjoyments  and  benefits,  and  for  many  other  whicb  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  annumerate,  the  well-stored  world 
offers  ample  opportunities  and  means.  Hence,  ihej  will 
exclaim,  how  unjust,  how  unwise,  and  how  senseless,  how  un- 
natural, and  even  how  cruel,  it  would  be,  to  fix  on  us  a 
restraint  that  would  involve  a  sacrifice  of  these,  or  of  any  or 
even  a  part  of  these,  delightful  courses,  courses  so  com- 
patible with  the  interests,  feelings,  and  faculties,  with  which 
by  nature  we  are  endowed  1 

Thus  the  question  is  placed  before  us  in  its  two  phases  or 
characters.  Now,  to  elicit  and  to  eliminate  the  true  social 
character  of  the  question,  I  will  suppose  that  one  of  such 
men,  with  his  wife  and  family  of  grown-up  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, is  brought  into  the  presence  of  a  man,  who,  possessing 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject,  is  invested  with  authority 
to  deliver  a  judgment  upon  it.  I  will  suppose,  also,  that>  side 
by  side  with  the  man  and  his  family,  there  is  placed  another 
man  and  his  family  of  the  same  number  and  age ;  but  who, 
although  like  the  other  in  everything  else,  are  unlike  in  this, 
namely,  no  advantages  or  power  of  properly  are  enjoyed  by 
them.  This  man,  his  wife,  their  sons,  and  their  daughters  say, 
and  say  truly,  that  they  are  naturally  endowed  with  the  same 
wants,  the  same  desires,  the  same  wishes,  the  same  hopes 
and  fears,  and  the  same  faculties,  as  the  other  man  and  his 
family,  the  only  difference  being  that  they  do  not  possess 
the  power  of  satisfying  the  wants  and  desires,  of  gratifying 
the  wishes,  of  fulfilling  the  hopes,  of  averting  the  fears,  and 
of  developing  and  improving  the  faculties ;  all  this  sad  re- 
straintj  this  painful  repression,  this  cruel  confinement,  this 
impossibility  of  giving  due  exercise  to  their  natural  faculties, 
being  fixed  upon  them  by  that  bad  state  of  social  circum- 
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stances  in  which  they  are  compelled  to  drag  on  a  miserable 
existence. 

The  two  parties  being  thus  placed  side  by  side,  the  Supreme 
Judge  directs  the  attention  of  the  first  complaining  party  to 
the  sad  condition  of  the  other  party,  asking  them  if  they  are 
willing  that  such  repression  and  oppression,  such  denial  of 
action,  such  withholding  of  enjoyment,  and  such  impossibility 
for  the  development  of  natural  faculties,  as  they  see  in  the 
instance  before  them,  shall  be  continued  and  extended,  in 
order  that  they  may  enter  upon  that  larger  sphere  of  action, 
partake  of  that  larger  enjoyment,  encourage  that  larger  de- 
velopment of  faculties,  and  acquire  that  larger  advantage  and 
power,  which  they  so  ardently  desire  ?  The  answer  given  to 
this  is  an  answer  that  is,  unhappily,  always  ready,  for  it  has  its 
position  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue  of  almost  every  man.  It  is  a 
Gompoimd  of  evajsion  and  prevarication.  It  will  be,  that  they 
do  not  consider  themselves  to  be  chargeable  with  the  circum- 
stances, the  interests,  or  the  opportunities,  that  may  be 
attendant  on  the  state  of  their  neighbour.  They  will  say  that 
their  neighbour  is  to  do  the  best  he  can  for  himself  and  his 
family,  and  that  they  are  to  do  the  best  they  can  for  them- 
selves ;  that  both  are  independent  the  one  of  the  other.  That 
they  do  not  believe  in,  and  will  not  recognise,  a  law  of  de- 
pendence, of  mutual  and  general  dependence.  Thus  their 
answer  will  be  of  the  spirit  of  Cain :  —  "Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper  ?  "  But  none  of  this  will  be  allowed  or  will  avail.  It 
will  all  be  rejected  with  anger.  The  replication  will  be :  Go 
and  see,  and,  as  far  ajs  appertains  to  you,  so  do,  that  this  poor, 
distressed,  and  destitute  man  and  his  children  are  first  raised 
into  that  condition  of  enjoyment,  into  that  due  use  and  ex- 
pansion of  faculties,  which  are  intended  for  them,  and  provided 
for  them,  and,  this  having  been  accomplished,  then  seek  to 
enlarge  your  own  circle  of  action  and  of  development,  and 
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your  own  sphere  of  enjoyment.  The  declaration  of  the  Judge 
will  be :  He  who  made  us  all  imparted  to  all  of  us  consti* 
tutions  involving  Creatorship,  creatorship  issuing  in  crea- 
tures like  ourselves,  and  issuing  also  in  the  procurement  of 
all  those  things,  such  as  food,  clothing,  and  other  things,  that 
are  required  for  sustaining  that  life  which  has  been  created 
by  us.  We  are,  then,  creators,  secondary  creators,  pro-creators 
of  life,  and,  by  means  of  our  laboiu",  our  ingenuity,  and  our 
skill,  we  are  also  creators  or  developers  of  all  those  things 
that  are  known  under  the  great  social  term  "Capital;" 
these  things  being  indispensable  for  sustaining,  improving,  and 
adorning  life.  Over  the  power  thus  conferred  on  us,  and 
intrusted  to  us,  there  is  affixed  an  imalterable  law,  a  law 
the  same  in  character  as  that  of  which  the  Supreme  Creatoi^s 
own  rule  is  constituted,  and  by  which  His  government  is 
fulfilled,  a  law  by  which  diffusion,  or  adequate  provision  and 
maintenance,  are  comprehended  and  accomplished.  K  we 
love,  revere,  and  fulfil  this  law,  then  well  and  good ;  if  we  do 
not  love,  revere,  and  fulfil  this  law,  then  evil  and  bad.  It 
is  easy  for  you,  who  have  abundance,  to  for^o  some  of  your 
expected  and  aspired  after  advantages,  and  things  that  you 
call  pleasiu'es  and  delights,  in  order  that  this  your  fellow-man 
and  brother,  with  his  fEunily,  may  acquire  wherewith  to 
satisfy  their  necessities,  to  gratify  in  a  small  d^ree  their 
natural  hopes  and  desires,  to  develope  a  little  their  fetculties, 
to  improve  a  little  their  condition;  may  be  relieved,  in  some 
degree,  of  that  supression  and  that  depression  by  which  they 
are  cramped,  confined,  and  weighed  down,  and  chained  down 
to  one  barren  spot  of  that  earth  which  we  all  freely  inhabit, 
and  of  which  you  desire  and  ask  free  enjoyment.  But  that 
which  you  wish  and  ask  for  is  that  they  shall  forego,  or  be  de- 
prived of,  the  things  necessary  for  life  and  for  comfort,  in  order 
that  you  may  enjoy  a  larger  amount  of  superfluities.  I  tell  you 
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to  go  and  leai-n  what  sacrifice,  social  sacrifice,  is ;  to  exercise 
your  talent,  to  develope  yoiir  faculties,  to  guide  your  social 
action,  in  this  the  only  good,  wholesome,  and  healthy  field 
of  action  and  of  practice.  I  tell  you,  moreover,  that  such  is 
the  perfect  character  of  the  Creator's  law,  that  if  evil  be  not 
sacrificed  to  good,  good  must  be  sacrificed  to  evil ;  for  not  the 
least  compromise  can  be  made  between  them,  not  the  least 
imion  can  be  formed  between  them,  and,  for  the  end,  good 
care  has  been  taken  on  which  side  the  victory  shall  be. 
Examine  and  consider  well,  then,  what  you  are  wishing  for, 
and  what  you  are  asking  for. 

The  great  principle  Sacrifice  has  prevailed,  as  an  idea,  and 
also  as  a  practice,  in  one  form  or  another,  with  the  people  of 
all  nations ;  the  ample  volume  of  history,  commencing  at  the 
remotest  era  of  the  world  and  continued  to  the  existing  era, 
presenting  us  with  many  human  interpretations  of  its  cha- 
racter ;  these,  for  the  larger  part,  serving  to  shock,  to  astonish, 
to  appal,  and  to  mislead,  the  senses  of  feeling  and  of  reason, 
without  raising,  reviving,  or  instating  in  the  region  of  truth, 
3ither  of  them.  Revealed  religion  and  the  Christian  scheme 
present  to  us  the  principle  of  sacrifice  in  its  full,  true,  or 
divine  meaning;  in  all  its  required  forms;  in  its  pristine  per- 
fection and  beauty ;  in  its  marred  condition ;  and  in  its  reno- 
vated state ;  in  a  character,  simple,  practical,  the  most  endear- 
ing and  efficacious;  and  though  accompanied,  in  many  of  its 
parts,  by  occurrences  that  excite  the  most  painful  emotions, 
yet  these  occurrences  are  seen  to  have  been  necessary  for  the 
working  and  completion  of  its  remedial  or  healing  process,  the 
accomplishment  of  purity  of  conduct  and  of  character,  reat- 
tachment to  God's  law,  restored  and  perpetuated  happiness. 
Here,  too,  unhappily,  the  human  spirit  and  mind,  not  having 
been  faithful,  have  been  active  in  deforming ;  for,  in  far  more 
instances  than  are  admitted,  or  even  thought  of,  human  per- 
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version  has  been  made  to  assume  the  place,  and  to  usurp  the 
character  of  the  divine  version,  and  as  the  noble  prophet  said 
of  old,  "  The  people  love  to  have  it  so."  They  rejoice  over, 
and  are  satisfied  by,  the  annoimcement  that  a  sacrificial 
atonement  has  been  made  fob  them ;  but  they  do  not  like, 
and  so  they  reject,  the  fact  and  the  truth  that  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  sacrifice  has  still  to  be  received  and  to  be  worked  bt 
them,  and  that  too  in  its  most  beautiful  and  noblest  form — 
social  justice  —  this  being  the  constructive  and  sustaining 
law  of  God.  They  who  will  not  assent  to  the  principle  by 
which  sacrifice  —  social  sacrifice  —  is  ordained  to  be  an  ac- 
companiment of  all  sustaining  or  constructive  social  action, 
and  who,  by  withholding  this  assent,  put  self-action,  aelf-love, 
or  selfishness  in  its  place  —  for  this  is  the  only  substitution 
there  can  be  — should  have  a  few  testing  questions  applied  to 
them  such  as  —  What  are  they  really  worth  ?  What  is  the 
character  and  the  quality  of  the  motive  by  which  they  are 
constantly  or  habitually  influenced  and  actuated?  What 
society  are  they  qualified  for  adorning  and  sustaining  ?  In 
what  way  do  they  promote  and  fulfil  their  Creator's  design  of 
surrounding  his  creatures,  in  this  and  in  every  other  sphere, 
with  a  full,  sufficient,  and  sustaining  Providence?  The  re- 
sponses to  these,  as  well  as  to  other  questions  of  a  similar 
import^  should  be  thoroughly  looked  at,  examined,  and 
weighed.  Of  this  we  cannot  too  soon  acquire  a  knowledge, 
and  also  a  desire  of  supporting  this  knowledge  by  action, 
namely,  —  they  who  are  not  willing  to  acquire  and  to  hold 
every  advantage  and  interest  of  their  own,  in  connexion  with, 
and  in  submission  to,  the  advantage  and  interest  of  other  men 
—  of  all  other  men  —  are,  and  must  continue  to  be,  rebels 
against  law,  and,  hence,  outcasts  from  the  kingdom  or  the 
society  of  their  Maker. 

The  principle  of  sacrifice  —  social  sacrifice  —  of  which  I 
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have  now  treated  shortly,  is  that  principle  which  the  school- 
men of  the  science  of  Political  Economy  have  especially  ex- 
cluded from  their  view  and  from  their  writings.  Hence  it 
has  happened  that  no  incentive  to  social  action,  or  motive 
of  a  high  or  true  moral  and  spiritual  character,  has  been  in- 
troduced by  them  into  that  confused  mass  of  idealistic  inven- 
tion, of  confused  opinion,  and  of  statistical  compilation,  which, 
having  put  together,  they  have  asked  the  world  to  receive  and 
hold  in  the  name  and  character  of  Science.  Moreover  I  am 
called  upon  to  declare  that  whenever  this  great  element  of 
social  sacrifice  arising  out  of  moral  law  —  divine  moral  law  — 
has  been  incidentally  brought  forward  by  some  men  who  have 
not  assumed  to  be  of  the  class  of  schoolmen,  the  men  of  the 
school  have  exerted  themselves  to  repress  and  to  suppress  it, 
using  every  means  likely  to  answer  their  purpose,  and  so  have 
succeeded  hitherto  in  extruding  from  the  field  of  the  science 
those  sources  of  light,  and  that  power,  by  which  alone  the 
bad  character  of  their  principles,  together  with  their  erroneous 
reasoning,  could  have  been  thoroughly  detected  and  exposed. 
A  highly  interesting  and  most  instructive  commentary  on 
the  great  principle  of  sacrifice  involved  by  the  law  in  nature 
or  the  law  of  God,  in  all  social  action  and  dealing,  is  pre- 
sented for  our  contemplation  and  study,  in  connexion  tvith 
the  course  —  intellectual  and  philosophical,  moral  and  prac- 
tical—  that  was  adopted  and  piurpued  by  a  man  who  has 
acquired  high  renown  in  the  province  oif  philosophical 
eflfort  and  research,  whose  method  of  investigation  and 
reasoning  is  held  in  high  estimation.  The  man  to  whom  I 
allude  is  Lord  Bacon.  In  a  work  lately  composed  by  a  Ger- 
man writer.  Dr.  Kuno  Fischer,  for  the  pinrpose  of  introducing 
and  explaining  to  his  countrymen  the  character  of  the  philo- 
sophy that  was  educed  by  Lord  Bacon,  and  also  the  method 
of  philosophising  or  discovering  truth  that  was  resorted  to  and 
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commended  by  him^  the  author  of  the  work  had  to  explain 
that  analytical  process  of  experiment  which  Lord  Bacon 
adopted  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  course  of  reasoning 
on  the  material  department  of  nature,  this  consisting  of  the 
adducement  of  facts  —  &cts  past  and  present — hjcta  his- 
torically recorded,  and  as  well  as  those  present  and  patent — 
the  bringing  these  facts  together  into  one  large  heap,  and  then 
drawing  out  from  them  something  to  which  the  name  of 
Truth  was  to  be  assigned.  This  process  being  denominated 
the  course  of  experiment  —  the  results  are  denominated 
experience  —  the  axiomatic  matter  accruing,  to  be  received 
as  the  guiding  or  constructive  lights  —  the  light  to  show  the 
way  of  progress. 

Having  explained  the  philosopher's  material  philosophy,  as 
well  as  the  course  of  reasoning,  or  induction,  by  which  he 
arrived  at  results,  the  writer  imdertook  another  important 
inquiry  and  examination.  These  had  reference  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  philosophy  and  course  of  material  experiment  had 
operated  on  the  spirit  and  mind  of  the  philosopher4)y  whom 
they  had  been  elaborated.  By  this  course  the  results  that 
were  exhibited  in  the  personal  instance  of  the  philosopher 
himself,  after  his  philosophical  process  and  system  had  assumed 
a  completed  form,  were  to  be  ascertained.  The  inquiry  and 
examination  led  necessarily  to  the  subject  of  sacrifice  —  social 
sacrifice.  In  a  very  able  review  of  Dr.  Fischer's  work  given 
in  the  Times  journal*,  the  writer  of  the  article,  having  first 
made  a  very  clever  and  interesting  critique  on  the  character  of 
the  Baconian  method  and  philosophy,  proceeded  to  introduce 
that  important  feature  of  moral  philosophy  to  which  I  desire 
to  refer.  The  following  extract  from  this  article  will  suf- 
ficiently establish  the  point  of  which  I  am  treating :  — 

*  Times  journal,  April  3,  1858. 
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"  It  would  be  inconvenient  to  follow  the  Doctor  (Dr.  Kuno 
Fischer)  into  his  exhibition  of  the  *  prerogative  instances,'  — 
into  the  relation  of  Bacon's  method  to  the  preceding  philo- 
sophy, to  poetry,  to  religion,  to  history,  or  to  mark  its  status 
as  an  encyclopaedia  of  the  sciences  and  its  relation  to  progress. 
In  all  these  respects  Dr.  Fischer  has  performed  his  task  clearly, 
though  exctirsively,  to  the  vindication  of  his  great  exemplar, 
though  recognising  his  defects.  A  more  interesting  inquiry 
to  the  majority  of  English  readers  is  contained  in  a  preliminary 
essay,  in  which  Dr.  Fischer  maintains,  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Macaulay,  that  there  was  a  close  correspondence  between 
Bacon's  moral  and  scientific  character,  according  to  the 
universal  analogy ;  and  that  a  great  mistake  has  been  made, 
when  the  character  of  Bacon  has  been  excepted  from  the  law 
of  such  an  analogy.  Bacon's  moral  nature  wtus  as  elastic  aa 
facile,  as  completely  directed  towards  practical  ends,  and  as 
compliant  with  circumstances,  as  his  intellect.  His  character 
was  as  practical  as  cool,  as  supple  as  the  science  which  he 
desired  and  prescribed  for  the  age.  His  moral  disposition  was 
by  no  means  that  of  *  a  creeping  snake.'  It  was  in  the  highest 
degree  facile,  and  therefore  frail ;  through  all  the  windings  of 
his  life  it  became  no  worse  than  it  was  by  nature :  that  is  to 
say,  it  was  easily  corruptible.  Indeed,  when  we  see  the 
general  corruption  by  which  such  a  character  was  surrounded, 
we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  it  fell  into  sad  perplexities  and 
aberrations.  No  violent  passions,  no  strong  aflfections,  counter- 
balanced its  calm  pursuit  of  self-interest ;  and  the  dictates  of 
the  feelings  never  outweighed  its  simple  practical  ends." 

Here  follows  a  passage  from  a  translation  of  Dr.  Fischer's 
work.  It  is  this :  —  "  When  both  of  them  were  in  harmony 
we  might  be  certain  to  find  in  Bacon  one  of  the  most  amiable 
of  men ;  but  the  least  collision  would  at  once  destroy  the 
equilibrium  of  his  natural  benevolence.    If  he  were  compelled 
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to  make  a  choice  between  the  practical  objects  of  his  life  and 
the  promptings  of  his  heart  —  between  his  interest  and  his 
friend  —  we  may  be  perfectly  sure  that  Bacon  would  always 
have  given  the  preference  to  the  former.  He  attempted  inr 
deed  to  eflfect  a  reconciliation  between  them,  and  would  have 
been  much  pleased  if  his  experiment  had  succeeded ;  but  as 
soon  as  it  had  failed,  and  Bacon  sawthe  impossibility  of  success, 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  sacrifice  his  friend,  and  this  sacrifice 
was  made  with  small  compunction." 

The  social  character  and  operation  of  that  peculiar  inductive 
philosophy  —  the  philosophy  derived  by  means  of  experiment 
and  experience  —  which  was  so  ingeniously  elaborated  by 
Bacon,  is  here  described.  The  commentator  on  this  philosophy, 
and  upon  its  operation  on  the  personal  character  of  its 
elaborator,  is  here  shown  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  declaring 
that  the  principle  of  this  philosophy,  however  applicable  it 
may  be  to  the  appropriation  and  management  of  all  inert 
matter,  is  nevertheless  so  very  weak  and  defective  as  not  to 
afford  to  its  inventor  and  devotee  a  foundation  upon  which  he 
might,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  insure  his  own  interest  and 
welfare,  and  also  the  interest  and  welfare  of  his  friend.  The 
writer  has  declared  that  Bacon  wished  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
betwe^  the  two  persons  and  the  two  interests,  that  is,  between 
himself  and  his  friend,  between  the  matter  of  his  own  interest 
and  the  matter  of  his  friend's  interest;  but  this  reconciling 
principle  and  philosophy  had  not  been  opened  to  him  by  that 
inductive  process  which  he  had  elected  and  which  he  had 
pursued.  His  inductive  philosophy  —  the  philosophy  of  ex- 
periment and  experience  —  was  singular,  not  plural  or  even 
dual.  He  had  not  learnt  by  it  how  to  make  that  due  and 
honourable  sacrifice  by  means  of  which  sufficient  would  have 
been  insured  for  himself,  and  a  like  sufficiency  insured  for 
his  friend.     Failing  in  a  discovery  pf  this  great  point,  his 
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election  was  to  throw  over  his  friend ;  to  make  his  friend  a 
sacrifice  to  himself. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  all  social  principle  here 
declared,  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  Bacon  disregarded 
religion.  This  he  did  not  But  the  fact  and  the  fault  were,  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  his  friend  whose  welfare  he  sacrificed  under 
the  pressure  of  a  difficulty,  or  when  he  could  not  see  the  way  to 
secure  his  own  interest,  that  he  did  not  regard  religion  as  the 
supreme  principle  and  power.  His  love  and  his  faith  were 
directed  and  devoted  to  himself.  He  adopted  the  common 
course  pursued  by  men  in  general,  that  is,  in  his  right  hand 
he  took  his  own  invented  course, — his  factual  philosophy — 
his  philosophy  of  experiment  and  experience — his  philosophy 
of  statics — his  philosophy  of  circumstance — his  inductive 
course  and  process — his  weak,  error-b^otten,  and  error- 
breeding  philosophy,  which,  having  no  true  philosophy  in 
it,  conducted  him,  or  impelled  him,  on  one  main  course  of  self- 
ish action ;  no  element  of  reconciliation,  or  that  element  of  a 
spiritual,  moral,  and  social  character,  which  could  promote  and 
accomplish  a  reconciliation  of  the  interests  of  two  or  more 
human  and  fellow  creatures,  being  present  in  that  iuductive 
course  and  process,  or  that  philosophy  which  he  had  found  to 
be  so  admirably  applicable  to  earth  and  to  air,  to  metals  and 
to  minerals,  and  to  all  mat&ricd  affinities,  and  to  all  simple 
material  construction.  In  his  left  hand  he  took  strong,  truth- 
imparting,  and  reconciling  religion.  But  here,  love  being 
secondary,  and  hence  lukewarm,  so  faith  waa  either  deficient  or 
absent.  As  the  commentator  juist  referred  to  has  remarked, 
the  philosopher  yielded  to  the  law  of  analogy :  that  which  waa 
of  himself  attracted  him,  governed  him,  and  made  him  its 
slave.  He  was  not  inclined  to  sacrifice  the  promptings  of 
cold  and  calculating  intellect  for  the  great  principle  of  sym- 
pathy, social  sympathy,  brought  to  him  by  religion.     He  had 
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SO  devoted  himself  to  his  law  of  material  affinitieSy  that  the 
law  became  to  him  a  spell,  by  which  his  spirit  and  mind  were 
confined  and  boimd. 

The  course  of  action,  and  the  results,  here  traced  and  attri- 
buted to  the  great  supporter  of  that  course  which  is  denomi- 
nated the  inductive  process  of  reasoning,  are  the  same  in 
character  as  those  which  are  presented  by  our  received  and 
prevailing  principles  and  system  of  Political  Economy.  In 
this  system,  from  its  beginning,  throughout  its  whole  course, 
self-love,  self-esteem,  self-interest,  concentrated  selfishness, 
is  made  to  be  the  constituting  element.  Whenever  the  ques- 
tion of  sacrifice,  as  connected  with  social  action  and  progress, 
is  brought  upon  the  discussion  table,  —  and  this  it  has  of 
necessity  often  to  be, —  the  rule  of  action  laid  down,  avowed, 
and  attempted  to  be  vindicated  by  the  writers  who  have  con- 
structed our  prevailing  system  of  Political  Economy,  is  that 
by  which  all  social  right  and  justice  being  suppressed,  a 
sacrifice — however  destructive  and  painful  its  character  may 
be — of  the  interests  of  the  weaker  members  is  to  be  made  for 
the  purpose  of  insuring  and  of  increasing  the  riches  and 
enjoyments  of  the  stronger  members.  The  Baconian  process 
having  been  adopted,  hence  the  principle  of  reconciliation — 
that  principle  by  which  a  due  union  of  interests,  a  plurality 
of  interests^  could  alone  be  established, — is  wholly  absent,  and 
so  our  writers  on  Political  Economy  have  announced  to  the 
world  the  course  which  Dr.  Kuno  Fischer,  the  commentator 
on  Bacon's  writings  and  philosophy,  has  so  pointedly  adduced 
as  the  very  peculiar  feature  of  his  practical  philosophy.  They, 
like  Bacon,  have  propounded  their  doctrine  under  the  follow- 
ing terms :  —  If  you  cannot  see  the  way  to  reconcile  the  in- 
terest of  your  friend  and  neighbour  with  your  own  interest, 
take  especial  care  of  your  own  interest,  —  do  not  sacrifice 
yourself  for  your  neighbour — ^but  sacrifice  your  neighbour  for 
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yourself;  think,  and  believe,  and  proclaim  to  the  world,  that 
the  more  wealth  you  get  for  yourself,  the  more  you  will  add 
to  the  stock  of  the  community.  This  last  asseveration  serves 
to  allay  the  warnings  of  conscience,  and  serves  also  to  delude 
the  world  by  a  superficial  profession  and  annoimcement  of 
beneficence. 

On  seeing  it  proved  that  analogy  subsists  between  Bacon's 
philosophy  of  induction,  in  the  first  instance;  the  practical 
philosophy  and  com'se  adopted  by  this  great  man,  in  the 
second  instance ;  and  the  general  social  philosophy  that  is  in- 
corporated in  our  prevailing  system  of  Political  Economy,  in 
the  third  instance, — ^it  has  not  to  be  assumed,  hence,  that  the 
large  and  strong  mind  of  our  great  philosophical  reasoner 
was  not  able  to  discern  the  all-comprehensive  power,  or  the 
perfect  social  philosophy,  that  inheres  in  religion. 

Few  men  have  given  stronger  proof  than  Bacon  has  given 
of  a  perception  that  religion  is  the  source  of  all  true  social 
principle  and  philosophy.  As  the  evidence  contributed  by 
him  on  this  point  is  of  great  weight  and  value,  I  will  adduce 
some  of  it  here.  In  the  treatise  of  his  denominated  "  Of  the 
Literpretation  of  Nature,"  and  under  the  head  **  Of  the  limits 
and  end  of  knowledge  " — Bacon  has  given  us  as  follows :  — 

"  Seeing  that  knowledge  is  of  the  number  of  those  things 
which  are  to  be  accepted  of  with  caution  and  distinction ; 
being  now  to  open  a  foimtain,  such  as  it  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
cern where  the  issues  and  streams  thereof  will  take  and  fall ; 
I  thought  it  good  and  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  make  a 
strong  and  sound  head  or  bank  to  rule  and  guide  the  course 
of  the  waters ;  by  setting  down  this  position  or  firmament, 
namely.  That  all  knowledge  is  to  be  Wndted  by  religion^ 
and  to  be  referred  to  use  a/nd  action.^ 

"  For  if  any  man  shall  think,  by  view  and  inqxiiry  into 
these  sensible  and  material  things,  to  attain  to  any  light  for 
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the  revealing  of  the  nature  or  the  will  of  God^  he  shall  dan- 
gerously abuse  himself** 

Again ;  in  the  same  treatise  there  is  the  following :  — 
**  But  yet  eyermore  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  least 
part  of  knowledge  passed  to  man  by  this  so  large  a  duurter 
from  God  must  be  subject  to  that  use  for  which  God  hath 
granted  it ;  whidi  is  the  benefit  and  relief  of  the  state  and 
society  of  man ;  for  otherwise  all  moim^  of  knowledge  be- 
Cometh  mab'gn  and  serpentine,  and  therefore  as  carrying  the 
quality  of  the  serpent^s  sting  and  malice  it  maketh  the  mind 
of  man  to  sweU ;  as  the  Scripture  saith  excellently,  Knowledgt 
bloweth  up,  but  charity  buUdeth  up.  And  again  the  same 
author  doth  notably  disavow  both  power  and  knowledge  sudi 
as  is  not  dedicated  to  goodness  or  love,  for,  saith  he.  If  I  have 
all  faith  so  as  I  could  remove  moimtams,  (there  is  power 
active,)  if  I  render  my  body  to  the  fire,  (th«»  is  power  pas- 
sive,) if  I  speak  with  the  tonguee  of  men  and  of  angels, 
(there  is  knowledge,  for  language  is  but  the  conveyance  of 
knowledge,)  all  were  nothing^* 

A  noble  argument  here  follows,  in  which  the  philosopher 
directs  attention  to  the  true  object  of  all  knowledge,  which  is 
not  that  of  gratifying  individual  desire  and  ambition,  but  re- 
establishing and  fulfilling  that  general  law  of  Gt>d  by  whidi 
all  material  things  are  made  to  serve  the  Creator's  purpose  of 
universal  sustainment.  The  passage  is  this :  — ^<  And  there- 
fore it  is  not  the  pleasure  of  curiosity,  nor  the  quiet  of  reso- 
lution, nor  the  raising  of  the  spirit,  nor  victory  of  wit,  nor 
feunilty  of  speech,  nor  lucre  of  profession,  nor  ambition  of 
honour  or  fame,  nor  enablem^it  for  business,  that  are  the  true 
ends  of  knowledge ;  some  of  these  being  more  worthy  than 
other,  though  all  inferior  and  degenerate :  but  it  is  a  restitution 

•  Lord  Bacon,  on  tfee  InterfMretalion  <^  Nature,  vol.  ii.  p.  198. 
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and  reinvesting  (in  great  part)  of  man  to  the  sovereignty  and 
power  (for  whensoever  he  shall  be  able  to  call  the  creatures 
by  their  true  names  he  shall  again  command  them)  which  he 
had  in  his  first  state  of  creation.  And  to  speak  plainly  and 
clearly,  it  is  a  discovery  of  all  operations  and  possibilities  of 
operations  from  immortality  (if  it  were  possible)  to  the 
meanest  mechanical  practice.  And  therefore  knowledge  that 
tendeth  but  to  satisfaction  is  but  as  a  courtesan,  which  is  for 
pleasure  and  not  for  fruit  or  generation.  And  knowledge 
that  tendeth  to  profit  or  profession  or  glory  is  but  as  the 
golden  ball  thrown  before  Atalanta,  which  while  she  goeth 
aside  and  stoopeth  to  take  up  she  hindereth  the  race.  And 
knowledge  referred  to  some  particular  point  of  use  is  but  as 
Harmodius  which  putteth  down  one  tyrant,  and  not  like 
Hercules,  who  did  perambulate  the  world  to  suppress  tyrants, 
and  giants,  and  monsters  in  every  part." 

"  For  as  in  the  inquiry  of  divine  truth,  the  pride  of  man 
hath  ever  inclined  to  leave  the  oracles  of  God's  word,  and  to 
vanish  in  the  mixture  of  their  own  inventions;  so,  in  the  self- 
same manner,  in  inquisition  of  nature,  they  have  ever  left  the 
oracles  of  God's  works,  and  adored  the  deceiving  and  deformed 
imagery,  which  the  unequal  mirrors  of  their  own  minds  had 
represented  imto  them.  Nay,  it  is  a  point  fit  and  necessary 
in  the  front  and  beginning  of  this  work,  without  hesitation  or 
reservation  to  be  professed,  that  it  is  no  less  true  in  this 
human  kingdom  of  knowledge,  than  in  God's  kingdom  of 
heaven,  that  no  man  shall  enter  into  it,  eoceept  he  become 
first  as  a  Uttle  chUd.^* 

Agfidn ;  Bacon  wrote  as  follows :  —  Certainly  it  is  heav^i 
upon  earth,  to  have  a  man's  mind  move  in  charity,  rest  in 
Providence,  and  turn  upon  the  poles  of  truth."  f 

*  Lord  Bacon,  on  the  Interpretation  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pp.  134,  188. 
t  Ibid.,  Essays  Civil  and  Moral,  vol.  ii.  p.  264. 
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I  haye  now  quoted  of  the  fruit  of  Baoon^s  mind  sufficient 
to  show  that  whatever  accusation  may  be  brought,  and  proof 
established,  against  him,  on  the  point  of  surrendering  himself 
up  to  the  influence  and  dominion  of  his  own  material  philo- 
sophy, and  that  in  a  d^ree  so  large,  as  to  have  no  hesitation 
when  brought  to  the  trial  of  a  social  sacrifice,  to  sacrifice  the 
interest  of  his  friend  for  the  sake  of  insuring  his  own  interest, 
yet  the  spirit  and  mind  of  the  great  philosopher  discerned, 
and  acknowledged,  principles  of  social  action  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character.  I  have  adduced  evidence,  transmitted  to  us 
from  him,  showing  that  he  discerned  in  religion  the  source — 
the  one  and  only  source — of  all  right  social  action;  hence,  of 
all  social  science, — the  light  guiding  into  all  the  patlis  of  profi- 
table construction  and  sustaining  knowledge.  Instead  of 
advocating  that  kind  of  knowledge  and  of  progress  which  is 
founded  on  the  selfish  principle  of  action,  by  the  influence  of 
which  man  converts  and  perverts  his  character  into  that  of 
a  cold,  calculating,  unsympathising,  and  unsocial  matterist, 
—  the  fundamental  and  pervading  principle  of  our  received 
system  of  Political  Economy  being  of  this  character,  and 
so  conducing  necessarily  to  this  conversion  aud  perversion, — 
Bacon,  in  his  mind  and  by  his  words,  scorned  this;  but  then 
it  is  alleged  against  him,  that,  nevertheless,  he  was  influenced 
by  it,  for  he  acted  in  accordance  with  it 

In  his  treatise  "  On  the  Advancement  of  Learning,"  Bacon 
has  partially  discussed  this  point.  On  treating  of  the  use  in- 
tended to  be  made,  and  of  the  us^  actually  made,  of  logic  and 
rhetoric,  and  on  maintaining  that  the  proper  course  and  end 
of  them  are  to  uphold  and  establish  truth,  and  not  by  low 
and  mean  ingenuity  and  subtlety  to  mystify  and  pervert  it, 
he  has  lamented  that  Plato  should  have  been  led,  by  his  con- 
tempt and  hatred  of  the  rhetoricians  of  his  time,  to  take  the 
false  step  of  denying  the  useful  and  noble  character  of  logic 
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and  rhetoric,  because  so  many  subtle  rhetoricians  of  the 
Athenian  school  perverted  their  faculty  of  reasoning  from 
worthy  and  ennobling,  and  directed  it  to  imworthy  and  base, 
purposes ;  using  it  to  impede  the  attainment  of  truth,  and  to 
delude  and  deceive  men.  Then,  alluding  to  the  opposition 
that  is  made  by  the  human  affections,  against  those  courses 
of  just  reasoning,  or  of  truth,  that  are  discovered  and  laid 
down  in  a  philosophical  form.  Bacon  has  written  as  follows : 
—  **  If  the  affections  in  themselves  were  pliant  and  obedient 
to  reason,  it  were  true  there  should  be  no  great  use  of  per- 
suasions and  insinuations  to  the  will,  more  than  naked  pro- 
position and  proofs ;  but  in  regard  to  the  continual  mutinies 
and  seditions  of  the  affections, 

•  Video  meliora,  proboqae, 
Deteriora  sequor.* '  " 

Here  we  find  that  our  great  fellow-countrjnnan  has,  in  some 
degree,  candidly  admitted  that  upon  which  the  allegation 
against  him  is  founded. 

As  replication  to  that  which  has  been  advanced  against  the 
defective  character  of  Lord  Bacon's  social  action  and  conduct 
1  would  say,  upon  this  point  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  form 
a  comprehensive  and  sound  judgment.  We  may  judge  in  pa;rt ; 
but  we  cannot  judge  wholly.  We  see  his  character  and  his 
actions  in  part.  This  part  is  on  record;  is  preserved  and 
handed  down ;  this  part  we  adduce  and  build  upon.  But 
there  may  be  later  actions,  later  manifestations,  later  evi- 
dence showing  quite  a  different  phase  of  character,  of  which 
we  know  nothing.  As  the  evidence  stands,  then,  and,  so  far 
as  the  philosopher's  social  actions  are  embraced  by  it,  we  are, 
indeed,  bound  to  make  salutary  use  of  it.     To  see  in  it,  and 

*  Lord  Bacon  on  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  vol.  i.  p.  157. 
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to  lament,  that  great  and  peeuliar  perversion  and  defect 
which  men  in  g^ieral  so  largely  exhibit  The  perversion  of 
the  great  principle — Faith.  The  neglect  and  rejection  of  the 
principle  of  &ith,  under  the  influence  and  pow»  of  wcxrldly 
temptation.  Although  we  cannot  avoid  this  attribution,  yet 
upon  this  point  evidence  of  a  contrary  kind  has  also  to  be 
offered,  for  Bacon  having  foreseen  that  an  increase  of  selfish- 
ness amongst  men  would  so  occur,  prevail,  and  rule,  as  to 
become  almost  universal,  treated  of  this  great  point  —  the 
perversion  and  abandonment  of  faith — in  the  following 
manner :  ^  Surely  the  wickedness  of  falsehood,  and  breach  of 
faith,  cannot  possibly  be  so  highly  expressed,  as  in  that  it 
shall  be  the  last  peal  to  call  the  judgment  of  God  upon  the 
generations  of  men;  it  being  foretold  that  when  Christ 
Cometh,  he  shall  not  find  faith  upon  the  eartk"  * 

Some  men  may  be  of  opinion  that  what  Bacon  included 
here  under  the  great  term — Faith, — is  very  deficient  of  that 
which  the  Scripture  term  really  involves.  It  may  be  so.  ff 
it  be  so,  it  is  our  duty  to  set  it  right.  This  we  may  do,  and 
do  only,  by  a  faithful  application  and  devotion  at  the  foun- 
tain head ;  by  receiving  the  spiritual  element  and  light  before 
it  has  become  contaminated  by  having  been  made  to  pass 
through  human  channels. 

On  attempting,  then,  to  weigh  and  to  apply  the  evidence 
that  is  imparted  to  us  by  Lord  Bacon's  philosophy,  we  ou^t, 
I  maintain,  to  keep  it  distinct  fi:om  that  evidence  which  is 
supplied  merely  by  the  personal  conduct  of  the  philosopher. 
The  physician  may  understand  the  nature  and  character  of 
disease,  and  be  able  to  show  an  effectual  cure,  notwithstand- 
ing he  himself  may  be  suffering  from  disease,  and  be  negligent 
in  the  adoption  of  the  remedy.     We  are,  then,  to  try  Bacon's 

*  JiOrd  Bacon's  Works,  Essays  Civil  and  Moral,  vol.  ii.  p.  2^. 
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philosophical  principles  and  course  by  the  words  in  which 
they  are  conveyed^  applying  them  to  the  social  sphere  in 
which  we  have  to  act  On  the  great  subject  of  Social  and 
Political  Economy  he  has  not  left^  for  the  instruction  of  the 
world,  matter  consisting  of  fundamental  propositions  and  of 
conclusions  specially  elaborated,  or  inductively  derived.  Also^ 
it  was  with  another  of  our  great  philosophers,  I  mean  Locke, 
who,  nevertheless,  made  far  deeper  and  wider  explorations 
in  the  field  of  Social  and  Political  Science  than  Bacon  did. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  deficiency,  both  these  great  men 
laid  down  for  our  guidance — as  I  have  proved  by  matter  just 
quoted  from  the  writings  of  Bacon,  and  as  I  have  proved  also 
in  the  case  of  Locke  by  citations  of  evidence  firom  his  writings 
previously  made—  those  particular  courses  of  philosophical 
reasoning  which  ought  to  be  adopted  when  treating  of  this 
momentous  sci^ioe.  These  two  deep  and  comprehensive 
thinkers,  acute  reasoners,  and  exalted  men,  opened  the  right 
way  for  us — directed  that  we  should  ever  keep  in  view,  and 
in  application,  right  pri/ndplee,  social  principles.  Well 
would  it  have  been  for  the  reputation  of  those  who  have 
undertaken  to  labour  in  this  field  of  science,  and  for  the 
wel&re  and  happiness  of  our  own  and  other  nations,  if  this 
right  way  had  not  been  departed  firom,  if  these  right  social 
principles  had  not  been  sacrificed.  But  the  world  has  chosen 
to  eject  the  superior,  or  fax  seeing,  and  to  accept  and  follow 
the  inferior,  or  blind,  guides :  guides  who,  as  I  have  shown, 
were  so  often  under  the  necessity  of  admitting  that  darkness 
was  the  region  in  which  they  were  thinking  and  writing. 
The  ingenious  falsehoods  to  which  men  in  general  resort  for 
the  purpose  of  turning  aside  the  current  of  love  firom  their 
neighbours,  and  of  concentrating  and  applying  edl  of  it>  or 
nearly  all,  within  themselves,  or  within  their  own  particular 
circles,  and  the  abandonment  of  all  pure  true  faith  following 
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on  this  rejection  of  the  principle  of  social  love,  would  excite 
far  more  astonishment  and  apprehension  than  they  do,  did 
not  the  large  volume  of  history  abound  with  evidence,  show- 
ing that  this  has  been  the  course  adopted  by  men  in  every 
age  and  in  every  nation ;  and  also  did  not  the  daily  occur- 
rences of  social  life  increase  the  volume  of  evidence;  this 
familiarity  with  practical  infidelity  serving  to  reconcile  the 
spirits  and  minds  of  cold,  lukewarm,  and  world-devoted  men 
to  infidelity  as  a  principle  of  daily  life.  The  high  terms — 
love  —  faith  —  truth — are,  indeed,  preserved  in  name;  a 
halo  of  impure  human  glory  is  thrown  around  them ;  men, 
as  of  old,  conduct  the  solemn  worship  of  God  under  these 
names ;  they  persuade  themselves  that  their  regeneration  is 
accomplished;  but  the  quality  of  these  high  terms  is  so 
tampered  with  and  transmuted,  that  no  solid  foundation  or 
saving  power  remains.  Hence,  the  last  words  quoted  from 
and  by  Lord  Bacon  have  to  be  specially  regarded. 

The  principle  shortly  treated  of  in  this  chapter  —  the 
principle  of  sacrifice  —  is  that  by  which  the  quality  of  love, 
of  faith,  and  of  truth,  has  to  be  tried  and  proved.  Each  of 
lis  should  take  care,  that  when  the  moment  shall  arrive  that 
we  shall  have  to  be  tried  in  the  balance,  this  principle  —  the 
principle  of  willing  and  joyful  self-sacrifice  —  be  not  found 
wanting. 

The  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  religion,  in  his  careful  and 
tender  anxiety  for  our  recovery  and  eternal  safety,  has  placed 
before  us  the  great  fiEu^  here  treated  of,  in  many  shapes,  and 
in  a  manner  so  plain,  that  every  one  who  even  runs  may  read 
and  know,  if  he  so  will.  I  will  adduce  one.  There  appear 
ten  virgins.  All  these  young  women  thought  that  they  pos- 
sessed the  required  character,  the  fitness, — Love,  Faith,  Truth. 
They  had  the  lamp,  but  all  of  them  had  not  the  element  necea- 
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sary  for  constituting  the  enduring  light, — the  Oil.  All  were 
equally  full  of  professions  of  love,  faith,  and  truth ;  but  few 
possessed  the  reality.  All  were  believers  and  worshippers ;  but 
few  only  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  The  unreal,  the 
unloving,  the  unfaithful,  and  the  imtrue,  had  adopted  the 
habit  of  relying  upon  others,  of  trusting  to  others  for  the 
supply  of  the  spiritual  element,  and  so  had  not  repaired  to 
the  fountain-head  of  love,  faith,  and  truth.  In  the  emer- 
gency they  thought^  and  they  proposed,  to  procure  the  neces- 
sary element ;  but,  to  their  surprise  and  horror,  they  found 
that  neither  borrowing  nor  buying  would  be  allowed,  or  would 
avail.  Spiritual  light  was  the  thing  required;  but  the  ele- 
ment of  spiritual  light  they  did  not  possess,  because  they  had 
not  taken  the  right  course  for  procuring  it. 

So  it  is  with  the  great  principle  —  Sacrifice.  If  the  love, 
faith,  and  truth  professed,  be  not  of  that  kind  as  to  induce 
constant  or  habitual  self-sacrifice,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting and  realising  the  maintenance  of  all  fellow-creatures, 
—  this  being  the  object  comprehended  by  the  law,  the  provi- 
dence, and  the  government,  of  God,  —  the  real  element  is 
wanting ;  fitness  is  not  accomplished  or  reconstituted,  and  so 
condemnation  and  rejection  must  ensue. 

Much  more  matter,  and  that  of  a  deeply-interesting  and 
most  important  character,  has  to  be  written  on  this  great 
subject^  but  it  must  be  left  for  the  spiritual  and  mental 
elaboration  of  thoughtful,  reflecting,  and  faithful  men.  In 
concluding  my  remarks  upon  its  special  connection  with  the 
subject  of  my  present  labours,  I  have  to  maintain,  that  all 
attempted  elucidation  of  the  science  of  Social  and  Political 
Economy  that  is  destitute  of  the  principle  of  sacrifice,  or 
into  which  the  writers,  having  been  imable  to  see  and  to 
comprehend,  and  so  have  not  introduced,  this  principle,  is  to 
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be  ranked  in  that  large  cat^ory  of  human  knowledge  which 
Lord  Bacon,  adopting  the  declaration  of  St  Paul,  has  so 
aptly  denounced  as  weak  and  fEilse  knowledge, — knowledge 
which  bloweth  up  or  distendeth,  which  corrupteth  and  de- 
stroyeth,  in  contradistinction  with  that  sound  and  salutary 
knowledge  that  edifieth,  or  buildeth  up. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

On  the  exclusion  of  Religion  from  the  science  of  Political  Economy, —  The 
reason  given  hy  writers^  statesmen,  and  men  in  general,  for  this  exclusion, 
an  unsound  and  bad  reason.  —  Introduction  of  this  subject  by  the  Prince 
Consort  on  the  occasion  of  presiding  at  a  meeting  of  the  Conference  on 
National  Education.  —  Tlie  new  philosophy  of  Auguste  Comte.  —  The 
propounder  of  this  system  of  Positive  Philosophy  declares  that  all  revealed 
reUgion  has  failed,  and  that  his  Positive  Philosophy  has  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  it.  —  The  weak  arid  false  character  of  this  philosophy  ad' 
verted  to. 

To  every  thoughtful  and  discrimmating  man,  who  has  endea- 
voured to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  scope  and  cha- 
racter of  that  literature  by  means  of  which  it  has  been 
attempted  to  convey  to  the  world  a  knowledge  of  Pohtical 
Economy,  it  must  have  been  a  matter  exciting  both  surprise 
and  disappointment,  that  no  effort  has  been  made,  by  any 
writer,  to  introduce  the  moral  and  religious  principle  of  action 
into  the  field  of  this  science. 

For,  when  the  diligent  inquirer  and  seeker  of  instruction 
has  followed  any  writer  on  Political  Economy,  through  those 
series  of  statistical  compilations,  and  reasonings  upon  them, 
for  which  the  high  character  of  scientific  evidence  and  argu- 
ment is  claimed,  it  cannot  Ml  that  he  should  have  become 
impressed  by  the  great  truth,  that  all  the  fEtcts  comprising  the 
maintenance  and  enjoyment  of  man,  so  adduced  from  sta- 
tistical tables  and  combined,  have  been  derived  by  means 
of  that  application  of  human  effort,  or  human  labour,  through 
which  the  maintenance  of  man  is  ordained,  under  the  provi- 
dence of  Q-od,  to  be  acquired.     Human  action,  human  la- 
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bour,  or  buman  power,  being  then  the  active  instromenta]ity 
by  which  all  human  maintenance  is  to  be  derived,  hence,  the 
element  of  justness,  as  regards  the  character  of  each  and  of 
every  actor,  and  that  of  justice,  as  r^ards  the  character  of 
each  and  every  action,  —  social  action  or  transaction, — be- 
coming necessarily  the  prominent  featture  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  science,  so,  when  all  notice  and  introduction  of 
these  high  moral  characteristics  are  passed  over,  and  omitted, 
in  the  treatment  of  the  science,  the  mind  of  an  inquiring  and 
intelligent  reader  is  doomed  to  suffer  surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment, to  be  sensible  of  a  sad  blank  and  vacuity,  and  to  dis- 
cern the  lamentable  fact,  that  the  writers  have  been  unable  to 
enter  the  only  satisfying  and  the  noblest  sphere  of  trutii ;  or 
that  sphere  where,  alone,  they  could  acquire  the  power  of 
dealing  minutely,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  largely, 
comprehensively,  and  truly,  with  the  subject-matter  of  the 
science. 

To  afford  a  colourable  pretext,  or  to  adopt  a  solid  reason,  for 
the  special  extrusion  of  religion  from  the  province  of  econo- 
mical and  political  science,  both  writers  on  Political  Economy, 
and  Statesmen,  have  adopted  the  habit  of  thinking  and  con- 
cluding, that  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  impolitic,  un- 
wise, and  even  dangerous,  to  attempt  to  introduce  such  a 
strong  element  as  that  of  religious  truth,  within  the  province 
of  Political  Economy.  They  will  advance  and  uphold  flie 
opinion,  that  every  wise  statesman,  and  far-seeing  economic 
writer,  would  most  carefully  avoid  entering  upon  the  ground 
of  religion  and  morals,  because  of  all  subjects,  religion  is  that 
subject  into  which  strong  party  spirit,  sectarian  treatment,  in- 
dividual view  and  opinion,  imreasonable  and  uncontrollable 
sentimentality  and  passion,  and  to  these  they  will  add,  narrow- 
mindedness  and  bigotry,  have  been  so  largely  intruded,  as  to 
draw  men,  for  the  most  part,  entirely  off  the  ground  of  simple 
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common  sense^  or  solid  practical  truth,  and  to  plunge  both 
Bpirit  and  mind  in  that  blind  fGOiaticism  as  would  make  all 
appeal  to  sound  natural  law,  or  courses  of  just  action,  a  matter 
entirely  hopeless  or  impossible ;  so  that  if  religion  were  once 
introduced,  an  excited  party  spirit,  and  that,  too,  assuming 
itself  to  be  divine,  would  influence  and  govern,  and  a  condition 
of  hopeless  confusion  would  be  made  to  prevail ;  so  that  in 
the  attempt  to  escape  from  that  which  is  bad,  we  should  be* 
come  entangled  in,  and  overwhelmed  by,  that  which  is  worse. 
They  will  say,  moreover,  that  we  have  only  to  take  a  care- 
ful survey  of  the  condition  in  which  the  feelings  and  minds 
of  men  ever  have  been,  and  are  now,  with  respect  to  the  great 
subject  Religion,  to  be  convinced,  that  of  all  subjects,  this  pre- 
sents the  subject  upon  which  a  calm  and  dispassionate  con- 
sideration, a  due  and  just  appreciation  and  acknowledgment 
of  the  advantages  conferred,  and  of  the  truth  delivered,  unity 
of  view,  and  union,  are  the  least  likely  to  be  attained  and  to 
prevail ;  for  that,  amongst  all  the  parties  of  men  by  whom  the 
great  subject — religion  —  is  treated  of  theologically, — or  as 
a  pure  and  special  science,  —  and  held  as  a  profession,  fefw  or, 
perhaps  I  ought  to  say,  no  signs  are  given  of  the  active  pre- 
sence of  that  spirit  of  truth  and  imion  by  which  those  great 
impediments  to  union,  consisting  of  human  inventions  and 
perversion,  converted  into  the  form  of  dogmas,  will  be  siu:- 
rendered  up  and  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  preserving  and 
holding  that  alone  which  is  of  divine  quality  and  character. 
That  this  sad  condition  of  spiritual  and  mental  obliquity  pre- 
vails, and  that,  too,  in  quarters  where  it  might  be  expected 
that  the  very  opposite  condition  would  prevail,  —  and  also  in 
that  degree,  as,  humanly  speaking,  to  exclude  all  hope  of  our 
being  emancipated  from  it,  has  to  be  admitted,  and  is  a  source 
of  sorrow  and  deep  lamentation  with  all  sincere  and  faithful 
receivers  of  the  Christian  religion. 
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It  will  be  useful  to  draw  attention  here  —  for  the  purpose 
of  directing  consideration  to  the  close  ccmnexion  that  subsists 
between  Religion  and  Political  Economy — to  a  most  impor- 
tant and  deeply-interesting  instance  of  the  sad  working 
amongst  us  of  this  spirit  of  error^  and,  hence,  of  disunion.  In 
the  month  of  June  last  year,  a  public  meeting;  called  a  Con- 
ference,  was  held  in  Londcm  for  the  purpose  of  c(Hisidering 
the  subject  of  National  Education,  and  of  the  construction 
of  a  system  by  whidi  the  general  education  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  might  be  promoted.  The  Prince  Consort  pre- 
sided at  this  meeting.  In  the  opening  address  delirered 
by  the  Prince,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  make  aHuson 
to  the  two  distinct  principles  upon  which  education  might 
be  founded :  the  one  being  the  religious,  the  other  the  se- 
cular. Having  commented  on  the  subject  in  a  genaral 
manner,  and  having  made  allusion  to  differences  of  a  poli- 
tical character  that  had  been  connected  with  it,  the  Prince 
then  introduced  the  religious  feature,  his  address  being  as 
follows :  — "  While  these  have  been  some  of  the  political 
subjects  of  difference,  those  in  the  religions  field  have  not 
been  less  marked  and  potent.  We  find,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
wish  to  see  secular  and  religious  instruction  separated,  and 
the  former  recognised  as  an  innate  and  inherent  right  to 
which  each  member  of  society  has  a  claim,  and  which  ought 
not  to  be  denied  to  him  if  he  refuses  to  take  along  with  it 
the  inculcation  of  a  particular  dogma  to  which  he  objects  as 
xuLSoimd ;  while  we  see,  on  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  as- 
serted, that  no  education  can  be  sound  which  does  not  rest 
on  religious  instruction,  and  that  religious  truth  is  too  sacred 
to  be  modified  and  tampered  with,  even  in  its  minutest  deduc- 
tions, for  the  sake  of  procuring  a  general  agreement.  Gen- 
tlemen, if  these  differences  were  to  have  been  discussed  here 
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to-day,  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  respond  to  your  invi- 
tation to  take  the  chair,  as  I  should  have  thought  it  incon- 
sistent with  the  position  which  I  occupy,  and  with  the  duty 
which  I  owe  to  the  Queen,  and  the  country  at  large.  I  see 
those  here  before  me  who  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  those 
important  discussions,  and  I  am  happy  to  meet  them  upon  a 
nevi/ral  grouTid;  happy  to  find  that  there  is  a  neutral 
ground  upon  which  their  varied  talents  and  abilities  can  be 
brought  to  bear  in  communion  upon  the  common  subject." 

Such  was  the  firm,  though  considerate  and  delicate,  manner 
in  which  the  Prince  Consort  noticed  the  impossibility  that 
existed  of  a  general  consent  to  establish  and  work  the  great 
question — National  Education  —  on  a  religious  foundation. 
Of  what  that  nefivtral  groumd  consists,  to  which  the  Prince 
referred  as  having  been  presented  to  him  as  a  newly-discovered 
foundation  upon  which  to  rear  the  great  superstructure  of 
National  Education,  is  not  made  to  appear ;  this,  however,  does 
appear,  and  it  may  be  said  to  be  all  that  does  appear,  and,  un- 
happily, it  is  of  a  negative  character  only.  It  is  that  the 
parties  holding  and  maintaining  the  difiPerences,  dissensions, 
and  dogmas,  alluded  to  as  being  the  obstructive  barriers,  had 
not  met,  and  so  discussed,  the  great  subject,  as  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  neutralising  these  difiPerences,  dissensions,  and  in- 
vented dogmas.  These  still  subsisting,  and  being  entertained 
and  hence  present  with  them,  by  what  law  of  afiSnity  they 
could  have  composed  a  solid  neutral  ground,  is  a  matter  for 
grave  inquiry,  an  inquiry  which,  I  must  maintain,  could  not 
eventuate  in  anything  better  than  a  discovery  that  the  neutral 
ground  thus  attained,  could  possess  no  substantial  character 
at  aJL  It  was  said  of  it  that  it  ofiFared  the  opportunity  for 
union  and  communion.  Still  the  question  of  quality  is 
forced  upon  us ;  the  question  of  prmdple.    Many,  unhappily. 
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beffin  professedly  in  union,  but  soon,  very  soon,  they  have  to 
discern  that  th6  essential  element  of  imion  is  either  not  pre- 
sent, or,  if  present,  is  mixed  up  with,  and  perverted  and 
diverted  by,  an  element  that  is  of  an  opposite  quality  and 
character,  and  then  the  consequences  are  of  any  and  every 
kind,  excepting  those  which  are  good  and  serviceable. 

The  Prince  afterwards  addressed  the  meeting  as  follows: — 
"  Public  opinion  is  the  powerful  lever  which  in  these  days 
moves  a  people  for  good  and  for  evil ;  and  to  public  opinion 
we  must  therefore  appeal  if  we  would  achieve  any  lasting  or 
beneficial  result.  You,  Gentlemen,  will  richly  add  to  the 
service  which  you  have  already  rendered  to  the  noble  cause 
if  you  will  prepare  public  opinion  by  your  inquiry  into  this 
state  of  things,  and  by  discussing  in  your  sections  the  causes 
of  it,  as  well  as  the  remedies  which  may  lie  within  our  reach. 
This  will  be  no  easy  matter ;  but  even  if  your  labours  should 
not  result  in  the  adoption  of  any  immediate  practical  steps, 
you  will  have  done  great  good  in  preparing  for  them.  It  will 
probably  happen,  that,  in  this  instance,  as  in  most  others,  the 
cause  which  produces  the  evil  will  be  more  easily  detected 
than  its  remedy;  and  yet  a  just  appreciation  of  the  former 
must  ever  be  the  first  and  essential  condition  for  the  discovery 
of  the  latter.  You  will  probably  trace  the  cause  of  our  social 
condition  to  a  state  of  ignorance,  and  lethargic  indifference,  on 
the  subject  among  the  parents  generally ;  but  the  root  of  the 
evil  will,  I  suspect,  also  be  found  to  extend  into  that  field  on 
which  the  Political  Economist  exercises  his  activity —  I  mean 
the  labour  market,  —  demand  and  supply." 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Prince  Consort^  in  the  resdisation 
of  his  kind  wish  to  assist  the  poor  and  weak  members  of  the 
nation  on  the  great  point  of  affording  the  advantages  of 
education  to  their  children,  having  examined  and  considered 
the  state  of  things  by  which  the  question  was  surrounded. 
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declared  that  a  course  of  action  must  be  adopted  in  ac- 
cordance with  general  public  opinion ;  describing  this  engine 
—  public  opinion: — as  a  "  lever  which  in  this  day  moves  a 
people  for  good  or  for  eviL  Seeing,  then,  that  the  subject  of 
national  education  was  surrounded  by  that  public  opinion 
which  could  not  be  brought  into  such  union  as  to  make  the 
religious  element  a  prvma/ry  element  of  education,  the  Prince, 
in  this  necessity,  had  recourse  to  another  principle  which 
could  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  it — a  principle  in  ac- 
cordance with  public  opinion.  This,  he  annoimced,  was  to 
be  found  in  that  field  of  social  science  in  which  the  Po- 
litical Economists  had  exerted  their  talents ;  and  so  religion 
is,  by  general  and  public  assent,  that  is,  by  the  constraining 
force  of  public  opinion — to  be  dispossessed  of  the  highest^  its 
right  position;  and  Political  Economy  is  to  be  made,  in 
compliance  with  public  opinion,  to  assume  this  position. 

The  Prince  had  to  declare,  moreover,  that  it  would  not 
have  been  possible  for  him  to  have  given  his  aid  to  the  con- 
ference, if,  in  advocating  and  supporting  the  cause  of  national 
education,  it  had  been  necessary  for  him  to  have  entered  the 
sphere  of  religion,  involving  a  discussion  of  those  particular 
questions  and  dogmas  which  the  men,  of  all  denominations, 
who  profess  and  undertake  especially  to  expoimd  religion, 
have  put  into  forms  which  constitute  impediments  against 
both  the  attainment  of  imion  and  the  promotion  of  it;  this 
fact  of  injury  to  the  cause  of  religion  prevailing,  and  being 
kept  in  constant  and  powerful  action,  not  only  by  and  amongst 
those  men  who  prefer  to  depend  upon  the  especial  and 
selected  expounders  of  religion,  that  is,  the  clergy  of  each 
and  every  denomination  and  sect,  as  authorities  to  be  ac- 
cepted and  relied  upon  by  them,  but,  also,  amongst  the 
professed  expounders  themselves.  Thus,  we  see  that  under  the 
imworthy  and  bad  pretext  which  is  often  advanced,  namely, 
VOL.  L  p  p 
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a  desire  of  fihowing  a  rever^ice  for  rdigion  by  {nree^rriiig  it 
from  injury,  consent  is  given  that  Ae  shall  be  removed  from 
her  rightfdl  highest  positimi,  or  be  dethrcAed,  and  then  that 
Political  Economy  shall  be  installed  in  her  placa  The  qnea* 
tion  whether  or  not  the  school  of  writers  on  Political  Eco- 
nomy have  dealt  scientifically,  or  truly,  with  the  great  subjects 
mentioned  by  the  Prince  as  being  most  intimatdy  con- 
nected with  the  present  condition  and  the  future  prospects  of 
the  labouring  members  of  the  nation,  these  subjects  being — 
the  supply  of  labour  —  or  the  principle  of  the  increase  of  the 
people;  the  demand  for  labour  —  or  the  laws  of  the  creation 
of  wealth  or  ciq>ital ;  and,  also,  the  law  of  the  diffusion  and 
distribution  of  capital,  together  with  the  many  other  subjects 
which  are  comprehended  within  the  field  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy, all  of  which  have  such  an  important  bearing  on  the 
interests  of  the  labouring  population,  is  to  be  left  for  indi- 
vidual as  well  as  for  general  practical  decision,  to  that  same 
public  opinion  which  the  Prinoe  justly  declared  to  be  the 
power  that  moves  a  people  either  for  good  or  for  eviL  The 
next  question,  then,  for  the  people  to  ponder  over  is — 
Which  will  they  choose?  The  good  —  fraught  with  more 
and  more  union,  ease,  and  healing;  or,  the  evil  —  fraught 
with  more  a;nd  more  contestation,  lose^  and  misery?  It 
should  be  rememb^ed  that  a  choice  wuM  be  made;  that  no 
compromise  can  be  effected;  that  there  is  h^*6  no  hidti]^ 
between  tWo  opinions.  It  is,  more  and  more  solid  and  whole- 
some enjoyment ;  or,  it  is,  more  lucid  more  poverty,  suffering, 
and  misery.  It  is,  as  of  old,  truth  or  fidsehood  1  It  is  Cbd 
or  Baall 

But,  to  return  from  this  digression  to  a  consideration  of 
the  main  subject  under  discussion,  which  is  that  of  the  course 
adopted  by  writers,  with  the  policy  and  practice  adopted  by 
statesmen,  of  viewing  and  holding  religion  as  a  subject  dis- 
tinct from  social  and  political  science,  and  excluding  it  from 
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their  treatment  of  the  science^  I  have  to  protest  against  it 
with  all  the  force  possible.  The  allegation  advanced  by 
them  for  this  imworthy  and  imfai&fal  treatment  of  religion^ 
namely^  that^  in  admitting  religion  within  the  jHrovince  of 
social  and  political  science,  t^ey  wouM  have  to  admit  all 
kinds  and  diversities  of  opinion,  some  of  which  would  be  of 
the  wildest  and  most  extravagant  character,  and  so  composed 
as  to  render  nugatory  every  attempt  to  proceed  by  means  of 
calm  and  dispassionate  judgment;  these  opinions  being  based 
merely  on  human  inventions,  and  being  abortions  advanced 
as  divine  creations,  ought  not  to  be  received  as  a  substantial 
allegation.  It  should  be  the  solemn  duty  and  the  joyful 
service  of  every  feithful  man,  to  join  in  tiie  noble  wcwrk  of 
rescuing  religion  firom  the  hands  of  those  who  have  deformed 
and  defiled  her,  and  to  place  her  before  the  world  in  her 
simple  practical  beauty,  and  in  her  all-eomi»*ehensive  power. 
And  whilst  this  noble  service  in  the  cause  of  divine  trutii 
is  being  rendered  by  Mthful  and  courageous  men,  it  ebould, 
likewise^  be  the  solemn  duty  of  the  clergy,  of  every  denomi- 
nation, to  devote  themselves  to  a  full  and  honest  consideration 
of  the  question, —  whence  it  arises  that  the  subject  of  religion 
has  ever  been,  and  is  now,  so  treated  by  many  of  them,  as  to 
be  made  a  source  of  discord,  of  aliaiation,  and  of  weakness, 
instead  of  a  source  of  union  and  strength.  For,  I  have  to 
declare,  and  to  maintsdn,  tiiat  it  is  by  the  amplitude  and  the 
power  of  the  religious  principle,  and  by  this  principle  alone, 
that  the  labourer  in  the  field  of  Social  and  Political  Sci^ice 
and  Ec(XK)my,  can  acquire  the  ability  to  detect  erroneous 
courses  of  reasoning;  to  expose  and  explode  those  series  of 
iaise  propositions  by  which  the  science  is  and  may  be 
loaded  and  overwhelmed,  as  well  as  the  ability  to  construct 
those  solid  propositions  which,  by  the  element  of  truth 
contained  in  them,  and  incorporated  throughout  them,  repel 
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and  render  powerless,  every  attack  that  may  be  directed 
against  them. 

If  any  evidence  were  wanting  to  prove  the  deranging, 
weakening,  and  destroying  power  which  the  perversion  and 
Cedsification  of  religion  have  been  made  to  exercise  over  the 
human  mind  and  over  human  interests,  this  evidence  would 
be  supplied  by  the  literary  labours  of  a  man  whose  writings, 
having  been  composed,  professedly  and  especially,  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  a  new  way  for  the  application  of  social 
knowledge  to  the  demands  of  modem  civilisation,  and  for  pro- 
moting an  improved  composition  and  construction  of  general 
society,  are  beginning  to  receive  public  attention.  The  writings 
I  allude  to  are  those  of  Auguste  Comte.  This  writer,  on  pro- 
fessing to  imdertake  the  work  of  clearing  and  prqtaring  the 
ground  of  human  knowledge  and  literature  for  tlie  establish- 
ment of  that  which  he  has  called  a  system  of  Positive  Philo- 
sophy, has  declared  it  to  be  evident  that  all  those  principles, 
and  that  matter,  which  are  held  by  man  imder  the  name  of 
religion,  have  failed  to  fulfil  the  object  required ;  and,  hence, 
that  all  reliance  on  them  as  comprehensive  and  enduring 
knowledge  must  be  renounced;  that  they  possess  only  a 
narrow,  time-serving  character,  the  era  of  human  interests 
having  passed  to  which  they  were  applicable;  ihsit  this  which 
is  called  religion  having  been  suited  only  to  a  primitive 
stage  of  himian  society,  so,  its  efficacy,  of  whatever  kind  it 
may  have  been,  having  departed,  it  behoves  men  now  to 
emancipate  themselves,  as  quickly  as  possible,  from  all  the 
prejudices  connected  with  it,  and  to  receive,  instead  of  it,  a 
system  of  social  philosophy  derived  by  means  of  evidence 
supplied  by  the  large  volume  of  social  matter,  —  that  social 
matter  recorded  within  the  province  of  history,  as  well  as 
that  which  exists  and  prevails  with  us,  all  this  being  factual 
evidence  to  which  we  have  access.  That  it  is  within  this 
state  of  things,^ and  this  only,  that  truth  is  to  be  discovered  ; 
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and  that  from  this  state  of  social  fects,  truth  is  to  be  educed, 
and  a  system  of  society  silstained  and  expanded.  By  the  ap- 
plication of  that'  method  of  investigation,  and  of  reasoning, 
which  was  especially  recommended  by  Lord  Bacon,  to  the 
static  compilation  thus  transmitted  to  us  and  present  with  us, 
we,  as  well  as  the  people  of  all  nations,  are  to  derive  that 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  schools,  is  called  "  Static  In- 
duction.'* Instead  of  commencing  with  a  principle  of  truth, 
and,  by  means  of  it,  or,  by  its  light  and  guidance,  working 
upwards,  man  is  recommended  to  reject  all  idea  of  having  at 
conmiand  a  principle  of  truth,  and  to  employ  himself  in 
searching  for  a  principle  of  truth  within  the  wide  surface  of 
all  social  facts,  both  present  and  historically  recorded.  We  are 
advised  to  relinquish  the  solid,  safe,  and  noble  course  of  be- 
ginning, both  action  and  reasoning,  upon  small  and  incon- 
trovertible premises;  and  from  these,  proceeding  forwards 
through  inductions  to  conclusions,  by  means  of  the  method  of 
synthesis,  and  then,  of  bringing  our  conclusions  to  be  tried  by 
the  method  of  analysis ;  the  conjoined  action  of  the  two  pro- 
cesses constituting  a  course  by  which  the  admission  of  error 
is  not  possible ;  and  we  are  advised  to  adopt  the  weaker  course, 
that  of  proceeding  by  analysis  only.  The  results  thus  issuing 
are  denominated  by  M.  Comte  —  Poaitimty,  which,  in  old 
common  language,  means  factual  or  statistical  demonstration, 
A  weaker  and  more  confiised  and  confusing  compilation  of 
words  than  the  work  of  M.  Comte  presents,  could  hardly 
be  put  together  by  the  persevering  ingenuity  of  man. 

The  unscholastic  and  simple  reader  of  the  system  of  Posi- 
tive Philosophy,  who  reads  for  information  and  instruction, 
will  find  himself  involved  in  a  most  perplexing  labyrinth, 
vrithin  which  all  the  ways  are  alike,  leading  to  no  end,  and 
from  which  he  can  accomplish  only  one  way  of  escape,  that 
is,  SL  forcible  one,  by  breaking  down  all  the  barriers  by  which 
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be  ifl  surrounded.  In  the  simpliciiy  of  hia  mind^  and  iu  tibe 
confidence  of  his  nature,  he  may  feel  inclined  to  tliinlc^  and 
to  infer,  that  M.  C<Hnte  has  ascended  fieur  too  U^  in  the 
r^on  of  learning  and  of  truth  for  him  to  follow,  and  that 
it  would  require  a  genius  as  exalted,  and  a  mind  as  learned 
and  instructed,  as  that  of  the  compiler  of  the  work,  to  be 
able  to  unravel,  to  combine,  and  to  understand,  its  meaning. 
But  this  simple  veneration  and  confidence  would  evince  ex- 
cessive simplicity  indeed.  Here  it  would  be  useful  to  call  to 
recoUection,  and  to  aid.  Dr.  Johnson^s  definition  of  the  eSorta 
of  two  sciolistic  men  assuming  themselves  to  be  learned  in 
metaphysics.  His  definition  is  —  "Two  men  conversing  — 
the  one  talking  about  what  he  does  not  understand — the 
other  listening  to  what  he  cannot  comprehend." 

A  reader  who  has  taken  pains  to  follow  schoolmen  through 
those  unconnected  and  tortuous  courses  to  which  so  many  oi 
this  order  of  men  have  committed  themselves,  will  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  convenient  custom  they  adopt  of  entering 
the  r^on  of  mystification  and  darkness  whenever  ihey  are 
not  able  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  of 
which  they  profess  to  treat.  Being  in  darkness  themselves, 
they  know  that  it  is  wise  policy  to  involve  their  readers  in 
the  same  darkness.  The  shibboleth  being  here  continued, 
the  weak,  credulous,  and  confiding  reader  is  so  worked  upon 
as  to  adopt  the  notion  that  the  master  in  sdeno^  whose  woik 
he  is  reading,  is  a  wonderful  man,  an  acute  reasoner,  a  most 
learned  philosopher ;  for  he  continues  to  treat  largely  of  that 
which  he,  the  simple  reader,  knows  nothing  about^  and  about 
which  he  feels  that  he  never  will  and  never  can  know  anything 
—  about  that  which  is  above  him — that  which  is  fistr  too  hi^ 
for  his  common  mind  to  apprehend.  Poor  weak  and  deluded 
mortal  I  he  has  not  been  admitted  behind  the  scenes  — 
the  scientific  scenes.  Being  young,  and  modesty  he  has  not 
had  the  courage  to  go  of  himself  boldly  behind  these  scenes. 
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and  to  see  far  himself  how  the  actors  employ  their  facultia^ 
aad  what  they  are  doing. 

When  the  perceptive  reader  has  caceluUy  examined  the 
work  of  M.  Comte,  he  will  discover  that  he  pannot  extract 
from  it  fLDj  substcMitial  or  i^ffirpxotiye  philo^opt^y;  he  li^ill 
discover  tiwat  it  is  almo^  wholly  composed  of  worthless  husks ; 
and  if,  h^re  and  there,  a  solid  and  nutritive  grain  is  to  be 
foimd,  it  is  not  so  used  as  to  connect  and  to  combine.  It  is 
fihown  to  be  there  by  accident  merely.  The  incident  being, 
that  such  matter  shaU  not  be  there;  the  accident  being,  that 
it  is  there. 

Poor,  miserable,  and  abortive,  as  are  the  attempts  of 
M.  Comte,  and  other  men,  thus  to  develope  and  to  build  up 
this  philosophy  of  social  action,  yet  it  is  this  philosophy,  Posi- 
tive Philosophy,  as  it  is  oalXed,  that  is  now  being  advanced 
as  fit  to  supply  the  place  of  all  that  we  know  and  hold  under 
this  sacred  name  of  Beligion.  The  inventors  and  propounders 
of  this  philosophy  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  coining 
for  it  a  new  scientific  term,  which  is.  Sociology.  By  the 
adoption  of  this  term,  proof  is  given  that  the  adopter  of  it 
is  in  total  ignorance  of  the  true  character  of  Beligion.  If  the 
term.  Sociology,  be  wanted,  then  Beligion  can  have  no  sub- 
stantial meaning.  If  Sociology  be  the  entity,  then  Beligion 
must  be  the  non-entity.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Beligion  be 
the  entity,  the»  Sociology  must  be  the  non-entity.  The  two 
cannot  exist  as  separate  and  distinot  terms. 

Almost  all  thinkers  and  readers  yrho  do  not  pay  very  close 
attention  to  the  progress  of  that  knowledge  which  is  received 
amoi^gst  us  under  the  ample  cloak  of  science,  will  hold  the 
opinion  that  the  philosophy  just  referr^  to  is  very  far  off 
from  bei;Dg  accepted  by  ys,  and  that  little  apprehension  of  its 
influence  need  be  entertained.  But  this,  I  contend,  is  the 
offspring  of  blindness.    It  is  this  very  philosophy,  though 
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clothed  in  much  simpler  terms  than  those  of  '^  statics — statical 
induction — positive  philosophy  —  and  sociology" — that  is 
being  constantly  brought  into  the  homes  of  the  people  in 
general^  and^  being  approved  and  accepted  by  them,  prevails 
around.  If  proof  of  this  were  demanded,  no  stronger  proof 
need  be  advanced  than  that  which  is  specially  supplied  by 
the  principles  and  system  of  Political  Economy  which  are 
accepted  and  which  prevail;  for,  from  these  all  religious  prin- 
ciple and  truth  have  been  specially  and  carefully  excluded ; 
and  yet  the  people  in  general  have  yielded  assent;  few,  indeed, 
know  anything  of  the  theory  involved,  because  they  have  not 
understood  this  theory ;  but  almost  all  have  given  assent  to 
the  practical  character  and  courses  involved. 

To  render  the  proof  now  advanced  complete,  we  have  the 
astonishing  fact  of  all  the  more  public  professors  of  theology 
and  religion,  taken  as  an  aggregate  body,  basely  deserting  the 
great  social  battle-field,  having  permitted  the  writers  on 
Political  Economy  to  drive  them  from  every  part.  Thus, 
they  exhibit  to  the  world  the  fact  of  an  army  of  soldiers, 
composed  for  one  great  purpose  and  object,  yet  at  variance 
amongst  themselves,  contending  and  fighting  one  with  another 
within  their  own  camp.  How  can  men  do  God's  work  of  love 
and  peace,  whilst  they  are  almost  wholly  absorbed  in  con- 
tention, and  in  conducting  acrimonious  controversies  and 
spiritual  batties  amongst  themselves?  They  cannot  meet  in 
union,  and  will  not  even  honestly  endeavour  to  discover  and 
eradicate  the  causes  of  dissension,  and  so  promote  the  cause 
of  truth  and  union.  As  I  have  before  declared,  all  this  shows 
the  necessity  for  the  exertions  of  honourable  and  faithful 
men,  men  who  will  take  good  care  that  religion  shall  not  be 
denominated  an  intruder  within  the  province  of  Social  and 
Political  Economy  and  general  practical  Science ;  and,  as  such, 
BuflFer  that  extrusion  which  has  hitherto  been  permitted, 
and  which  now  prevails. 
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CHAP.  V. 

The  idea  of  uniting  all  the  people  of  the  earth  hy  means  of  the  free  Prin- 
ciple  of  Trade  a  false  idea,  —  They  who  have  conceived  and  advocated 
this  idea  have  been  devoid  of  all  knowledge  of  a  law  of  Social  Action  and 
Commerce,  —  The  law  involves  the  duty  of  regarding  the  interest  ef 
labour  in  all  advancement  or  progress,  —  Hence  the  indispensability  of 
introducing  religion,  —  The  constructors  of  our  prevailing  system,  of  Po^ 
litical  Economy  shown  to  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  exduding 
religiony  because  of  the  falseness  of  their  principles,  —  The  two  dif* 
ferent  courses  of  reasonings  that  by  Synthesis,  and  that  by  Analysis^ 
explained,  —  The  course  by  Synthesis  shown  to  be  the  strong  and  true 
course,  —  The  Political  Economists  shown  to  have  adojOed  the  Baconian 
course  of  working  by  Analysis.  —  Their  weakness  and  failure  shown 
in  this  course,  —  Under  the  process  of  Analytical  reasoning  and  assumed 
Analogy y  men  conceive  false  ideas^  and  convert  their  false  ideas  into 
idolsy  and  so  establish  idolatry  in  the  nation. 

The  great  idea  that  the  people  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
are  destined  to  be  united  within  one  large  family  compact, 
this  compact  to  be  created,  preserved,  and  constantly  increased 
and  strengthened  by  means  of  the  growth  and  diffusion  of 
trade  and  commerce,  is  an  idea  that  is  entertained  and  enthu- 
siastically cherished  by  a  very  large  number  of  persons.  An 
impulse  so  strong  has  been  given  to  this  idea  during  the  half 
century  last  past,  that  it  may  be  said  of  this  idea  that  it  con- 
stitutes the  leading  or  influencing  idea  of  the  world,  or  of  that 
large  part  of  human  society  which  is  comprised  by  the  more 
civilised  nations  of  the  earth. 

Many  persons  have  adopted  the  conviction  that  the  im- 
mense evils  of  poverty  and  destitution  that  have  hitherto 
prevailed  so  extensively,  and  that  now  prevail,  within  the 
human  fiEunily,  are,  in  a  very  great  degree,  to  be  attributed  to 
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those  confined  social  views,  those  restrictive  laws,  and  those 
governmental  interferences  and  regulations,  which  every  people 
in  the  world  have,  in  one  degree  or  another,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  their  governmental  institutions^  adopted 
and  enforced. 

Hence,  the  vision  of  their  hopes  presents  to  these  persons 
a  most  encouraging  and  beautiful  prospect^  composed  of  the 
free  and  rapid  development  and  appropriation  of  all  those 
dormant  materials  of  the  earth  that  are  availaUe  for  the 
consumption  and  enjoyment  of  man,  and  which  oughts  long 
ago,  to  have  been  developed  and  brought  into  use. 

By  means  of  free  production  and  free  consumption ;  by 
unrestrained  industry,  experiment^  and  invention;  by  un- 
impeded exchanges  of  the  products  of  induatiry  and  talent 
derived  from  the  varied  soils  and  climates  of  the  worid ;  by 
the  freest  and  fullest  exertion  of  labour,  and  by  a  competition 
amongst  labourers  and  capitalists  stimulated  to  the  highest 
degree ;  by  free  selling  and  free  buying ;  it  is  thought^  and  it 
has  been  attempted  to  be  shown,  that  the  whole  sphere  of 
human  circumstances,  or  the  entire  human  condition,  will 
become  so  ameliorated  as  to  assume  that  high,  that  noble, 
and  that  diffusive  or  universal  civilisation,  to  which  the 
aspirations  of  so  many  men  have,  in  all  ages,  been  directed. 

But  to  invent  a  brilliant  and  captivating  vision ;  to  hold 
this  vision  constantly  before  the  mind;  to  think  of  it;  to 
dream  of  it;  to  talk  of  it;  and  to  discourse  fluently^  elo- 
quently, and  persuasively  about  it,  is  one  and  that  a  very  easy 
thijog;  but^  to  discover,  and  to  attain  a  knowledge  of,  that 
law  in  nature,  or  law  of  Grod,  by  which  all  this  pcedioated  ac- 
quisition aud  enjoyment  is  to  be  accomplished,  is  another  and 
a  very  different  thing.  For  when  the  origin  of  this  brilliant 
and  captivating  vision  is  carefully  investigated,  j^d  its  cha- 
racter examined,  it  is  found  to  consist^  for  the  most  part^  of 
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individual  desire  and  ambition^  of  individual  covetousness, 
of  the  strong  and  eager  individualwish  eaxd  hope  of  becoimng 
poBBeesed  of  a  larger  aocumulation  of  wealth;  and  by  this 
means  acquiring  «n  ificreased  command  of  the  luxuriee  of 
life,  The  bonourable  and  fiooial  desire  of  seeing  the  abundant 
provision  that  is  contained  in  the  sphere  of  the  earth,  more 
justly  diffused  amongst  mankind  than  it  ev^  has  been,  (xc  is 
now,  and  the  beneficial  intentions  of  the  Oreatcnr  of  all  things 
promoted,  constitutes  no  part  of  this  vision,  notwithfltonding 
they  who  have  begotten,  and  who  extol  this  vision,  declare 
that  it  contains  within  it  this  noble  element  of  true  and  just 
creation.  And  so,  analogically  with  this  general  depravity  of 
the  human  character,  the  efforts  of  our  writers  on  Political 
Economy  have  been  ma4e  to  coincide  with  the  bad  mond 
characteristic  thus  developed,  for  from  amongst  the  whole 
body  of  these  writers  not  erne  is  to  be  selected  who  has  directed 
his  mind  to  a  discovery  and  an  exploration  of  those  social 
courses  of  trade  by  whidi  the  diffusion  of  weaJtii  may  be 
accomplished.  All  have  been  engaged  in  devoting  th^ooselves 
to  that  abuse^  or  desertion  of  sdepce,  whi^  is  involved  in 
discovering,  commending,  aad  reconmiending,  those  courses 
by  which  the  largest  amount  of  wealth  or  eapitid  may  be  ac- 
cumulated in  the  hands  of  ihe  few,  this  course  neoessitatiBg 
the  poverty  and  destitution  of  the  many. 

When,  therefore,  the  vision  of  an  abimdantly-atored  earth, 
with  aU  these  stores  devel(^)^  and  appropriated  under  the  ope- 
raticm  of  free  labour,  and  free  ezdianges  of  the  productions 
of  labour,  is  brought  imdar  the  consideration  of  a  thougfatr 
ful,  reflecting,  and  capable  ^caminer,  th^  mind  of  Om 
examiner  soon  discovers  the  week  and  Cedse  application  of 
the  term  ^'free/  As  a  capable  examiner  and  judge,  cour 
versant  with  the  obaraoter  of  science,  he  knows  that  to  attain 
a  good  and  required  end  there  must  be  a  cowree — a  d^mi/te 
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course — of  action,  and  that  this  course  of  action^  most  be, 
and  is,  governed  by  a  law.  He  discerns  that  every  step  of 
the  process  of  developing  the  materials  of  the  earth  is  placed 
by  an  all-powerful  Creator,  and  all-wise  Disposer,  under  the 
power  of  the  human  body,  that  is.  Labour ;  and,  hence,  tiiat 
the  developers  or  labourers — ^they,  by  whose  working  the  pro- 
cess of  producing  is  performed — have  to  be  regarded  in  those 
courses  by  which  the  exchanges  of  all  the  acquired  produc- 
tions are  accomplished.  The  vision,  then,  of  free  labour,  of 
free  exchanges  of  the  productions  of  labour — and  of  free  ap- 
propriation of  the  materials  of  the  earth,  is  seen  to  be  a  false 
vision;  a  vision  containing  no  law;  a  vision  that  has  no 
substantial  foundation ;  a  vision  destitute  of  any  element  by 
which  the  materials  comprehended  in  it  may  be  combined  and 
united  so  as  to  promote  and  serve  the  good  design  and  pur- 
pose predicated.  Thus,  the  necessity  of  introducing  the  strong 
spirit  and  mind  of  religion ;  the  strong  evidence,  truth,  and 
power  that  religion  contains  and  supplies;  is  seen  to  be  all- 
important  and  indispensable ;  for  by  religion,  and  by  religion 
alone,  freedom  can  be  controlled  and  directed  into  law;  free 
action  moulded  into  lawful  action ;  the  perverter  transmuted 
into  the  converter  and  conserver ;  the  deranger  and  destroyer 
changed  into  the  arranger  and  constructor. 

But  then,  as  I  have  before  declared,  a  prejudgment  against 
any  such  application  and  use  of  religion  is  advanced,  and  we 
have  to  see,  unhappily,  that  religion  has  been  so  imfeithfuUy 
treated  by  man  as  to  be  made  to  assume  the  character  of  a 
disturber,  instead  of  an  arranger  and  reconciler  of  men's 
spirits,  thoughts,  minds,  and  interests ;  and  so  men  have  pre- 
ferred to  extrude  her  altogether  from  that  sphere  of  con- 
sideration and  discussion  in  which  social  interests  and  science 
are  especially  involved.  But  this  maltreatment  of  religion 
.by  man  presents  no  answer ;  it  supplies  no  excuse.     She  still 
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retainfl  her  simple,  undefiled,  true,  practical,  and  applicable 
character.  It  is,  unhappily,  but  too  evident  that  many  of  those 
persons  who  profeaa  a  willingness  to  receive  the  light  of  re- 
ligion, and  who,  moreover,  profess  to  have  such  feith  as  to 
walk  by  its  light,  will,  nevertheless,  be  found  to  declare  that 
religion  is  placed  before  them  in  a  character  so  complicated, 
and  so  sublimely  mystified,  that  they  cannot  acquire  a  con- 
sciousness of  her  applicability  within  the  great  sphere  of  social 
and  political  science,  or  the  whole  industry,  trade,  and  com- 
merce of  the  world.  Now,  this  dulness  and  obscurity  of 
vision  arise,  I  maintain,  because  of  the  absence  of  true  and 
perfected  love.  By  reason  of  this  absence  of  true  and  perfected 
love,  men  have  distorted  religion.  Having  first  surrounded 
and  mixed  up  God's  truth  with  their  own  errors  and  corrup- 
tions, they  have  then  diverted  it  out  of  right  channels  and 
carried  it  into  wrong  channels.  They  have  so  conjoined  their 
own  falsely-founded  inventions,  or  idols,  with  religion,  as  to 
cause  that  which  so  many  of  the  world  receive  as  religion,  to 
assume  a  character  inapplicable  to  the  common  interests  of 
men,  and  hence,  impracticable.  It  is  high  time,  however, 
that  some  men  should  be  found,  and  should  come  forth,  who 
shall  be  so  loving  and  fiEuthful  as  to  insist  on  a  separation 
being  made  between  religion  or  God's  truth,  and  those  inven- 
tions which  have  been  conjoined  with  it>  and  which  have  been, 
and  are  called,  God's  truth  also,  and  with  and  by  which,  the 
passions  and  minds  of  men  have  become  so  enlisted  and  en- 
slaved, as  to  make  the  greater  number  of  them  far  more  ardent 
believers  in,  and  supporters  of,  human  ideas — ^the  matter  of 
human  error  converted  into  idols  — than  they  are  of  God's 
truth. 

The  great  problem,  then,  or  that  which  is  involved  in  the 
scheme  announced  by  the  chief  writers  on  Political  Economy, 
namely,  the  true  social  development^  appropriation,  and  en- 
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jojmeniy  of  all  the  materials  wfaidi  the  world  contain^  has 
still  to  be  worked,  both  theor^ically  and  practically,  that  is, 
theoretically  by  the  head,  and  practically  by  the  hand  or  body. 
The  qnestien  is  now  as  it  was  of  old.  The  writers  on  Pcditical 
Economy,  togeih^  with  the  world  in  general,  exceptionB  being 
few,  are  so  nnfaithfal  as  still  to  declare  that  no  role  or  law  is 
imparted  to  ns*  That^  in  answ^  to  the  question,  ''What  shall 
we  do?"  the  reply  i% — ^  We  are  in  darkness,  and  we  hare  to 
find  out  the  way  for  onrselvea"  I  have  shown  that  finr  the 
working  of  the  great  problem^  the  writers  have  been  under 
the  necessity  of  omitting  all  introduction  of  a  moral  law  of 
action,  because,  not  haying  sound  oit  real  fiuth  either  in  the 
Author  of  revealed  truth,  or  in  revealed  truth,  they  have  been 
unable  to  acquire  any  mastery  within  this^  the  highest  de- 
partment of  knowledge,  — the  departm^it  of  social  law  and 
action,  the  science  of  human  action  and  life.  M(»eover,  I 
have  shown,  also,  that  in  the  courses  of  reasoning  pursued 
by  these  writers,  they  have  fEoled  most  signalfy  in  thdr 
efforts  to  construct,  and  to  incorporate,  those  true  and  sound 
propositions^  as  would  enable  them  to  hwild  up  the  science 
of  Social  and  Political  Economy;  and,  hence,  that  the  main 
elements  of  th^  works  are  cantrtiddction  and  eonfueiovu 

Seligion,  then,  offering  to  us,  and  conveying  to  us,  a  rule 
or  principle  of  action,  not  dependent  on  our  inve8tagati<^ 
discovery,  and  invention,  but  being  ready  prepared,  ever 
present^  and  ever  suffident^ — a  rule  or  principle  wherewith  to 
guide  our  steeps  in  all  social  action  and  progress;  and  faiih 
in  the  Author  and  GKver  of  this  rule^  constituting  the  power 
by  means  of  which  all  the  mstorials  within  the  ^here  of 
nature  are  to  be  appropriated,  having  been  set  aside  and 
rejected,  another  rule  was^  of  necessity^  to  be  invented  and 
adopted.  The  rule,  law,  and  principle,  supplied  by  religion 
having  been  rejected,  there  remained  only  one  other  source  of 
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rule,  or  law  to  which  those  who  had  renounced  and  denounced 
all  fisdth  in  revealed  religion  could  have  recourse^  This  source 
is  tiiie  whole  body  of  material  nature.  Investigation  was  to 
be  directed  to  this  large  and  wide  source ;  and  an  attempt 
niade  to  educe  from  it  such  truth  as  might  suj^ly  tiie  great^ 
want  of  tiie  human  family.  The  portion,  tfeerefcMre,  in 
which  the  great  problem  is  placed,  necessitates  an  inquiry 
into  the  character  of  tw6  different  methods  of  ooMucting 
an  investigation  of  the  natural  sphere,  two  methods  or  pro- 
cesses of  reasoning  or  lo^c.  The  one  is  the  method  by  Syn- 
ttiesis ;  the  other  is  the  method  by  Analysis. 

Of  these  two  diflferent  courses  of  reasoning,  or  methods  of 
construction,  Synttiesis  is  the  course  superior ;  Analysis  is  tiie 
course  inferior.  Syntheisis  is  the  course  adopted  by  him 
whose  object  and  work  is  creation;  Analysis  is  the  course 
adopted  by  him  whose  object  and  work  is  separation,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  how,  or  of  what,  a  given  matter  before 
him  has  been  created  or  composed.  Synthesis,  then,  offiers 
composition ;  Analysis  offers  decomposition,  ^nthesis  is  the 
forward  method  and  course ;  Analysis  is  the  backward  method 
and  course.  Synthesis  offers  to  us  the  creation  or  construction 
of  everything  in  the  regular  ord^  and  course  by  which  it  has 
been  brought  to  its  existing  condition ;  Analysis  presents  to 
us  the  existing  condition,  with  tbe  stages  of  construction 
reversed.  In  the  process  of  Synthesis  we  commence  with  a 
shnple  ascertained  premiss,  or  thesis,  a  premifis  as  simple^  as 
sound,  and  as  true,  as  that  which  followB: — Given  the  number 
2, — Let  Ais  number  2  be  multiplied  by  2 — the  product  is  4. 
Here  we  have  a  priinary  propositicm,  or  a  foundatkm-matter, 
worked.  The  premiss  k  the  number  2 ;  the  ii^tuction  pre- 
sents an  addition  to  the  pr^niss  of  the  quantity  2;  the  pro- 
duct, or  conclusion,  is  the  quantity  4.  Again,  we  advance  a 
second  step  :  —  Given  the  number  4.  —  Let  the  number  4  be 
multiplied  by  4  —  the  product  is  16.     Here,  again,  we  have 
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title  second  premiss  —  the  second  induction — and  the  second 
conclusion.  Again  we  advance  another  step.  Let  the  number 
16^  being  the  ascertained  conclusion  of  the  preceding  course, 
be  multiplied  by  16;  the  product  or  result  is  256.  Here 
we  have  a  third  premiss,  a  third  induction,  and  a  third  con- 
clusion. And  so,  by  the  process  of  Synthesis,  we  may  ad- 
vance, step  by  step,  through  any  and  eveiy  series  of  pro- 
positions, from  the  most  simple  to  the  compound  or  most 
complicated. 

By  the  method  of  Analysis  we  proceed  backwards  from  con- 
clusions, through  inductions,  to  originating  premises.  Ana- 
lysis, therefore,  originates  no  truth ;  it  contains  no  principle 
of  composition  or  constructioiu  By  it  we  ascertain  only  the 
truth  that  has  been  worked^  that  is  preaenL  By  it  we  are 
enabled  to  try  if  he  who  has  employed  the  method  of  Syn- 
thesis has  employed  it  rightly  or  truly ;  so  that  when  both 
methods  —  the  Synthetical  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Ansn 
lytical  on  the  other,  be  applied  to  a  given  production,  con- 
struction, or  conclusion,  involving  a  compound  proposition, 
and  if  agreement  be  found  —  error  is  shown  not  to  be  present 
or  possible. 

Every  scientific  practical  chemist  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  characters  of  both  these  methods  of  working,  and  it 
would  have  been  far  better  for  the  world  if  they  who  have 
dealt  in  literature  and  logic,  had  been  as  well  acquainted 
with  them,  or  if  they  had  been  under  the  same  stringent 
compulsion  of  observing  the  courses  involved.  The  scientific 
practical  chemist  knows  well  that  if  he  does  not  observe  the 
course  of  synthetical  composition,  taking  care  that  every  step 
of  the  process  be  correctly  worked  or  true,  —  due  proportions 
whether  of  material,  or  of  heat,  or  of  any  other  elemoit, 
being,  in  every  stage  of  his  process,  fulfilled, — ^he  cannot  attain 
a  perfect  result — or  the  composition  required.  The  conclusion 
intended,  and  predicated,  is  impossible  of  attainment. 
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Likewise  it  ia  with  him  who  undertakes  to  treat  of  Social 
and  Political  Economy.  As  I  have  ah-eady  declared,  man  is 
ordained  by  his  Maker  to  be  a  creator  in  this  department;  a 
creator  of  tiiose  tilings  that  are  required  for  his  support  and 
maintenance.  He  cannot,  indeed,  like  his  Maker,  create  mat- 
ter ;  but  he  has  to  create  all  those  consumable  and  enjoyable 
things  that  are  comprehended  under  the  general  term  — 
Capital, — by  means  of  which  men  have  to  live.  Thus  with  the 
watch  that  lies  before  me  on  the  table.  Man  has  not  to  create 
the  gold,  ihe  brass,  or  ihe  steel,  which  are  embodied  in  the 
construction,  but  he  has  to  create  all  which  constitutes  the 
ingenious  instrument  a  watch.  So  with  the  marble  chimney- 
piece.  Man  cannot  create  the  stone ;  but  he  has  to  create 
the  chimney-piece.  So,  again,  with  the  table  on  which  I 
write.  Man  has  not  to  create  the  tree  from  which  the  wood 
is  procured ;  but  yet  all  that  constitutes  it  a  table  he  has  to 
create.  So,  again,  with  the  loaf  of  bread.  Man  cannot  create 
the  seed  of  wheat,  but  he  has  to  exercise  creation  by  pre- 
paring the  land,  by  sowing  the  seed,  by  reaping  the  com,  by 
grinding  it  into  meal,  and  by  making  and  baking  the  bread. 
These,  and  all  other  constructive  processes,  require  the  method 
of  synthesis  to  be  applied  and  carried  out*  Analysis  would  do 
nothing  for  us.  He  who  undertakes  to  analyse  the  watch, 
would,  if  he  pursued  his  process  correctly,  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  method  by  which  a  watch  had  been  con- 
structed. But  this  would  only  constitute  him  a  copyist.  The 
constructor  by  the  method  of  eynthesis,  must  have  preceded 
him  and  have  been  an  originator  or  creator.  And  why  could 
not  he  have  been  so  likewise  ?  A  noble  and  beautiful  building 
is  near  me.  It  is  a  temple  raised  for  the  public  worthip  of 
God.  Supposing  I  were  to  say  to  the  architect  who  designed 
this  structure,  and  imder  whose  direction  and  superintendence 
all  the  materials  were  put  together  tmtil  the  fabric  was  com- 
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pleted^  that  be  ongbt  to  have  eanaployei  the  amdytiaJ  method 
of  oonstmction  or  of  reasonmg,  in  the  laiaiiig  of  his  stnictaT& 
Instead  of  beginning  at  the  foundation  be  oogfat  to  ha?e 
begun  at  the  summit  of  the  spire.  The  ardiitect  would  be 
amazed  not  a  little. 

But  in  reply  to  idl  this,  and  to  any  more  of  the  same  kind, 
the  advocates  of  the  Baconian  logic,  or  method  of  reasoning 
by  analysis,  will  answer  that  what  they  mean  is  to  institute 
soch  an  investigation  of  natnr^  of  the  laws  of  compositicm 
and  construction  exemplified  within  the  domain  of  nature 
as  to  acquire  that  whidi  Lord  Bacon  has  denominated  the 
^  Interpretation  of  Nature ; "  that  is,  to  examine,  by  true  or 
philosophical  analysis,  tiie  courses  of  nature,  so  as,  by  means  of 
the  £Bkcts  supplied  and  derived,  to  leam  the  law  by  which  re- 
sults have  been  brought  about  in  the  varied  departments  of 
nature,  and  then  —  by  the  method  of  Analogy, — to  dmve 
lessons  of  instruction  that  may  be  applicable  and  useful  for 
practical  purposes ;  the  knowledge  so  derived  being  the  law 
of  natural  fact.  In  answer  to  this  I  have  to  mitititiMn  again, 
that  material  nature,  not  containing,  cannot  supply  us  with, 
the  philosophy  or  truth  of  social  conduct^  action,  and  life 
That  we  have  to  derive  this  philosophy  from  a  source  entirely 
separate  from  the  r^on  of  matter,  and  far  higher. 

I  have  shown,  near  the  commencement  of  my  affirmative 
argument,  that  Adam  Smith  endeavoured  to  commence  his 
treatment  of  Political  Economy  by  adopting  the  method  of 
reasoning  by  sjnithesis  in  the  construction  of  his  aigument 
That  his  efforts  in  this  noble  course  of  sylloffistio  construction 
were  feeble  and  meagre,  and  that  he  soon  departed  from  his 
good  beginning  because  he  had  not  attached  himself  to  that 
spiritual  and  moral  truth  by  which  alone  he  could  have  suc- 
ceeded in  laying  a  true,  solid,  and  sufficient  foundation,  and 
in  building  up  a  sound  and  adequate  superstructure.     Like- 
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wise  with  Locke.  Adam  Smith,  not  having  the  power  of  sus- 
taining himself  within  the  higher  region  of  social  truth  and 
construction,  sunk  into  the  lower  region  of  matter  where  the 
truth  required  was  not  presents  It  is  this  region  to  which 
.the  advocates  of  Lord  Bacon's  philosohhy,  comprising  — 
Analysis  —  Analogy  —  Experiment  and  Experience  —  recom- 
mend the  people  of  this  age  to  resort  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring the  truth  they  so  greatly  need.  Adam  Smith  found 
himself  to  be  in  that  predicament,  as  to  have  to  declare  that 
neither  the  field  of  statistical  material  or  fia,cts,  whether  pre- 
sented by  the  history  of  things  past^  or  composed  of  things 
existing  and  present,  nor  any  other  field  of  knowledge  to 
which  we  have  access,  afford  the  due  and  essential  light; 
nevertheless,  it  was  the  dark  and  confused  region  of  fects 
alone  that  he  could  enter  for  conducting  his  explorations,  for 
effecting  his  compilations,  and  for  establishing  his  analogies. 

The  same  obscurity,  darkness,  confusion,  and  consequent 
inconsistency  and  contradiction,  in  which  Adam  Smith  became 
so  deeply  involved  that  he  could,  in  no  degree,  extricate 
himself,  are  to  be  assigned  alsd  as  the  condition  in  which 
Bacon  found  himself ;  for  although  the  philosopher  possessed 
a  reverence  —  a  great  reverence  for  religion  —  for  revealed 
religion  —  yet,  when  he  had  to  exercise  the  power  of  his 
mind  within  the  field  of  science,  he  abandoned  all  positive, 
practical,  or  real,  faith  in  religion — in  ttie  Revealer  of  re- 
ligion —  and,  instead  of  it,  assumed,  as  a  foundation  offaUh^ 
his  own  power,  his  own  mind,  devoted,  as  they  were,  to  an 
investigation  of  nature  by  means  of  analytical  or  experimental 
philosophy.  This  course  brought  before  his  mind  a  confused 
mass  of  facts,  in  some  parts  natural,  in  others  artificial :  the 
latter  consisting  of  facts  specially  created  by  the  labour  and 
ingenuity  of  man.  These  constituted  a  chaotic  accumulation 
with   which  he  could  not  successfully  deal;  a  mass  from 
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which  he  could  not  educe  that  useful  and  salutary  truth  for 
which  he  was  seeking,  and,  yet,  notwithstanding  this  fedlure 
of  effort,  he  still  kept  on  advocating  the  course  of  analysis  as 
the  only  course  that  could  eventuate  in  utility.  The  result, 
howeva*,  was  a  most  weak,  false,  and  unhappy,  result,  for  that 
which  he  denominated  an  "  Interpretation  of  Nature,"  haf^ns 
to  be  a  Misinterpretation  of  Nature ;  and  upon  matter  of  this 
bad  quaUty,  and  so  derived,  the  human  family  are  recom- 
mended to  feed. 

Dr.  Kuno  Fischer,  whose  work  on  the  character  of  the 
Baconian  Philosophy  I  have  lately  referred  to,  has  commented 
on  the  double  profession  which  Bacon  has  exhibited.  Dr. 
Fischer  has  maintained  that  the  materialistic  devotion  and 
resignation  which  were  manifested  by  the  spirit  and  mind  of 
Bacon,  could  not  feil  to  bring  both  himself  and  his  followers 
into  an  antagonism  with  revealed  religion;  it  being  quite 
impossible  to  hold  faith  in  the  one  and  faith  in  the  other. 
Hence  that  attachment  to  the  world  —  to  all  the  things  of 
the  world  —  which  the  Baconian  philosophy  inculcates,  and 
which  is  so  widely  disseminated  and  received,  must  supplant 
and  expel  all  essential  attachment  to  revealed  religion ;  sup- 
planting and  expelling  all  the  elements  of  fedth,  reserving  the 
elements  of  love,  which  involve  justness  and  justice,  a  con- 
tinued series  of  just  action,  as  a  secondary  element  only, 
an  element  to  be  resorted  to  and  used  just  as  each  man's 
personal  convenience  may  suggest  and  direct,  and  just  as 
each  person  may  desire  to  gratify  a  feeling  of  benevolence 
and  generosity,  that  may  be  prevailing  now  and  then,  or  here 
and  there,  with  him.  This  rejection  of  love,  as  a  firrt 
principle  of  general  social  action,  necessitating  constant  bad 
working  of  facts  in  the  social  sphere,  or  the  continual  creation 
of  evil,  and  infliction  of  injury  and  misery,  then,  the  attempt 
to  mitigate  the  evil  is  made  by  a  resort  to  benevolence  and 
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generosity.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  great  point  here 
alluded  to  has  been  put  in  a  very  strong  point  of  view  by  St. 
Paul,  who  has  declared  that  a  man  may  give  all  his  wealth 
to  feed  the  poor,  and  even  give  his  body  to  be  burned,  and 
yet  be  wanting  in  the  true  element  of  charity,  or  that  perfect 
social  love,  which  the  law  of  Crod  comprehends  and  declares  to 
be  indispensable. 

Although  the  character  of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  to- 
gether with  its  influence  on  English,  French,  and  other 
European  literature,  is  elaborately  treated  of  by  Dr.  Fischer, 
yet  one  passage  of  his  work  will  be  suflScient  to  show  the 
perplexity,  the  doubt,  and  the  abnegation  of  all  religious 
principle,  in  which  the  philosopher  became  involved  by  per- 
mitting himself  to  be  led  by  that  which  he  called,  and  which 
others  have  called,  his  philosophical  course;  his  analytical 
process ;  his  experimental  experience.^  The  passage  I  will  quote 
is  the  following : —  "  From  the  Baconian  point  of  view  may 
be  deduced,  not  only  Deism,  and  the  principle  of  toleration, 
but  also  that  decided  infidelity  which  succeeded  the  introduc- 
tion of  his  philosophy  in  England,  and,  more  particularly,  in 
France.  Infidelity,  atheism,  and  the  general  negation  of  the 
religious  element,  is,  indeed,  the  perpetual  expression  of 
philosophical  materialism.  Indeed,  between  materialism  and 
atheism  there  is  always  a  logical  connection.  In  Bacon  him- 
self, a  tendency  to  materialism  is  as  apparent  as  it  is  ex- 
plicable, being  only  concealed,  and,  as  it  were,  built  over  by 
the  metaphysics  on  which  natural  theology  —  the  first  be- 
ginning of  Deism  —  is  based.  The  mind  of  Bacon  lived  in 
physics :  his  purely  physical  interpretation  of  things,  was,  in 
its  very  principle,  materialistic  From  the  physical  point  of 
view  he  opposed  superstition ;  and  when  he  had  to  choose 
between  superstition  and  atheism,  he  gave  every  possible 
reason  for  a  preference  of  the  latter.     This  predilection  for 
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atheism  is  conBistent:  a  consequence  of  his  inclination  to 
materialism.  When,  therefore,  philosophy  drops  her  formal 
acknowledgment  of  positive  religion,  and,  so  fiEur,  extends  her 
physical  interpretation  of  things  as  to  do  away  with  meta- 
physics and  natural  theology,  it  will  no  longer  be  satisfied 
with  preferring  atheism  to  superstition,  but  openly  set  up  the 
former  in  place  of  religion."  * 

The  careful  and  capable  examiner  of  our  received  system  of 
Political  Economy,  will  discern,  from  the  philosophical  prin- 
ciple advocated  by  Bacon  having  been  adopted  by  our  master- 
writers  on  this  science,  that  the  extrusion  of  religion  became 
with  them  a  necessity.  Having  resolved  to  adduce  evidence, 
and  to  apply  reasoning,  in  accordance  with  that  experimental 
experience  which  should  be  educed  by  the  analytical  process, 
so  the  immense  volume  of  facts  historically  recorded,  together 
with  all  facts  present  or  patent  to  observation, — ^these  facts 
being  emanations  of  the  will  and  agency  of  man,  and  deno- 
minated the  fund  of  natiural  evidence  or  premises  supplied  by 
nature  herself, — ^became  the  foundation  on  which  they  erected 
their  system.  The  question  to  be  raised,  then,  with  respect 
to  this  fund  of  evidence  is, — ^wha.t  ncUure  is  it  which  is  here 
presented  and  represented?  In  the  immense  volume  of 
history  a  record  is  presented  to  us  of  those  thoughts,  designs, 
and  actions  of  men ;  and  of  those  discoveries  and  inventions 
of  men ;  that  have  been  laid  open  for  general  public  observa- 
tion and  knowledge.  The  miatter  thus  recorded  is  of  all 
kinds:  good  and  bad  thoughts,  ideas,  suggestions,  projects, 
aad  deeds,  coming  from  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  society,  from 
the  most  powerful  kings  and  queens,  down  to  the  humblest 
peasants,  being  presented  together  in  one  promiscuous  col- 
lection.   A  curious  mass  of  facts,  then,  is  presented,  to  which 

•  Francis  Bacon,  of  Verulam,  by  Euno  Fischer,  translated  by  Oxenford, 
p.  343. 
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the  Baconian  operator  has  to  apply  his  analytical  course,  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  succeed  in  educing  beautiful  truth  I 
In  the  court  of  human  philosophy  all  these  things  done,  or 
facts  accomplished,  are  set  down  to  the  accotmt  of  nature. 
Our  Political  Economists,  by  adopting  the  Baconian  course, 
have  placed  themselves  on  the  surface  of  this  stream  of  facts, 
and  have  permitted  themselves  to  be  carried  onward  by  its 
force  and  current.  Thus  MaJthus,  having,  by  much  perseve- 
rance and  research,  traced  the  o{>eration  of  social  facts,  and 
having  discovered  that  under  the  factual  influence  and  opera* 
tion,  many  of  the  human  family  were  consigned  to  a  condition 
of  poverty  and  destitution,  assumed  that  all  this  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  nature ;  and  then,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing 
man  from  the  odium  attaching  to  this  state  of  things,  he  laid 
down  the  following  broad  proposition — "  the  laws  of  nature  are 
the  laws  of  God" — and  then  he  took  the  step  next  in  succes- 
sion, this  being  a  removal  of  responsibility  from  man  to  God. 
Such  was  his  course  at  experimental  experience,  or  Static 
Induction. 

This  persevering  collator  of  the  facts  of  which  society  is 
composed,  after  he  had  finished  his  examination  of  natural 
and  social  law,  declared  to  the  poor,  miserable,  and  destitute 
feunilies  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  that  there  is  no  pro- 
vision made  in  nature  for  them,  and  that  i^  haply,  they  should 
derive  support  and  maintenance,  it  can  be  supplied  to  them 
only  by  means  of  the  benevolence  of  their  fellow-men,  who, 
influenced  by  an  emotion  of  pity,  on  account  of  their  sad 
condition,  should  be  induced  to  relinquish  a  part  of  their  own 
possessions,  for  the  sake  of  conferring  on  them  the  power  of 
preserving  life.  Such  is  the  interpretation  of  nature  given 
to  the  world  by  Mr.  Malthus,  after  applying  to  nature,  and  to 
human  society,  an  elaborate  course  of  analytical  examination. 

QQ  4 
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By  adopting  and  relying  on  the  Baconian  course  of  seeing 
and  deriving  instruction  and  truth  by  a  collation  and  exami- 
nation of  facts,  or,  as  it  is  called,  experimental  experioice — 
he  was  conducted  to  the  notable  result  of  denying  the  justice, 
the  goodness,  and  the  wise  and  sufficient  providence,  of  Grod; 
and  of  asserting  that  the  required  justice,  goodness,  and  pro- 
vidence resided  with  those  of  the  feonily  of  man  whose  social 
consideration  and  conduct  are  influenced  by  Prudentiality. 
Had  Mr.  Malthus,  instead  of  yielding  himself  up  to  that  par- 
ticular course  of  reasoning  by  facts,  which  is  fedsely  called 
philosophical,  by  which  he  could  not  derive  the  necessaiy 
light,  nor  elicit  any  conclusive  truth,  had  nourished  and 
adopted  that  feiith  which  revealed  religion  demands;,  and 
without  which  faith  religion  is  a  mere  name — he  would  have 
been  led  by  this  fiedth  to  a  very  different  view,  and  into  a  very 
different  course  of  reasoning;  a  course  by  which  he  would 
have  built  up,  or  established^  all  the  required  truth. 

Then  Adam  Smith,  keeping  in  his  view  only  the  actual  or 
factual  state  of  human  society,—  the  existing  and  prevailing 
condition,  together  with  the  particular  causes  by  whidi  this 
condition  was  brought  about^  these  causes  being  concentred 
in  the  will  and  agency  of  man, — assumed,  in  accordance  with 
the  Baconian  rule  and  course,  that  this  actual  or  fisu^tual  state 
and  condition  presented  the  right  and  inevitable  state  and 
condition,  the  best  state  and  condition  possible,  and  so  took 
for  the  foundation  of  the  human  social  system, — Selfishness. 
Our  schoolmen  in  the  province  of  Economic  Science,  and 
their  followers,  have  attempted  to  elevate  and  dignify  this 
by  calling  it — "Nature." 

Another  strong  and  most  notable  instance  of  the  bad,  &lse, 
and  delusive  character  of  the  Baconian  course  and  process, — 
an  Instance  firaught  with  matter  of  great  and  awful  ¥raming, 
—  is  afforded  by  the  writings  of  Godwin.     To  this  instance  I 
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have  already  adverted  in  another  work.*  This  writer^  in  his 
work  on  Political  Justice,  has  attempted  to  prove  the  aeJ/- 
dependence,  the  ae^Z-command,  the  ^e^Z-possessing  power  of 
the  human  mind,  its  ^^(/'-originating  and  86Z/-originated  power, 
that  is,  its  independence  of  the  power,  influence,  law,  and  will 
of  God.  In  order,  then,  to  derive  his  assumption,  he  chose 
to  infer  that  Grod  derived  all  his  knowledge  and  power  by 
examining,  contemplating,  and  studying,  the  fs^cta  and  laws  of 
physical  creation*  This  fountain  of  knowledge  being  open 
'  and  accessible  to  man,  hence,  he  inferred  also  that  man,  by 
the  exercise  of  his  intellectu^  faculty,  might  acquire  that 
knowledge  and  power  which  his  Creator  possesses ;  and  so,  by 
this  exercise  of  self-action,  attain  of  himself  a  state  of  immor- 
tality. 

By  these,  together  with  other  instances  adduced,  we  learn 
what  extravagant,  wild,  and  abominable  thoughts  and  courses 
the  human  spirit  and  mind  engender  and  pmrsue,  when  once 
they  have  been  seduced  into  a  departure  from  the  solid 
courses  of  simple  practical  truth;  when,  cherishing  and 
indulging  the  base  passions  conceit  and  pride,  they  take 
delight  in  holding  up  before  the  world  the  issues  of  these  bad 
passions,  in  those  innumerable  forms  in  which  they  may  be 
created  by  imaginations  that  are  unchastened  by  a  love  of,  a 
reverence  for,  and  a  faith  in,  Crod's  law  and  truth. 

If  Bacon  were  now  with  us,  we  might  feel  assured  that  he 
would  be  amongst  the  foremost  to  announce  a  caution  against 
the  misunderstanding,  as  well  as  against  the  great  abuse,  of 
his  method  of  reasoning,  which  have  been  made,  and  which 
are  now  being  made ;  the  abuse  being  used  as  a  concealment 
of  that  ignorant  and  faiae  treatment  of  subjects  which  is  so 
largely  passed  off  on  the  people  in  the  names  of  science  and 

*  The  Chardi,  voL  ii.  p.  826. 
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philosophy.  Bacon  disoemed  how  greatly  the  human  epiiit 
and  mind  are  addicted  to  self-conceit,  to  self-esteem,  to  self- 
adoration,  and  to  self-worship.  He  knew,  and  has  declared, 
how  rapidly  these  corrupt  elements  of  the  human  spirit  and 
mind  engend^  ideas;  how  attached  men  and  wom^i  be- 
come to  their  own  self-begotten  ideas;  with  how  much 
diseased  ardour  they  convert  these  ideas  into  IdoU;  and  how 
industrious  they  are  in  launching  their  idols  on  the  broad 
surface  of  society;  and  when  so  latmched,  in  supporting 
them,  and  in  getting  others  to  suf^rt  them  by  plausible 
arguments,  so  that  many  become  deceived,  and  being  made 
dupes,  join  in  offering  the  impure  homage  and  worship.  We 
have  to  see  that  idols,  thus  basely  created,  are  introduced 
within  every  department  of  human  action  and  life,  and  that 
the  sacred  province  of  religion  is  not  kept  free  from  them ; 
but  that,  being  there  introduced,  they  are  invested  with  a 
holy  title.  This  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  our  prevailing 
Principles  and  System  of  Political  Economy ;  for  some  of  the 
most  ardent  advocates  of  the  science,  in  order  to  induce 
people  to  receive  the  spirit  of  the  system,  and  to  act  in 
accordance  with  its  doctrines,  have  declared  of  it  that  it  is  to 
be  the  great  imiter  and  pacificator,  the  r^enerator,  of  the 
people  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world;  that  by  it  there  is, 
at  length,  really  and  truly  announced —  *' Peace  on  earth, 
goodwill  towards  men."  The  belief  of  many  men,  or  indeed 
of  almost  all  men,  is  yielded  up  to  this,  though  these  men 
are  seen  to  exhibit  their  belief  in  ways,  many  of  which  are 
contrary  the  one  to  another.  Thus,  the  idol  is  set  up,  and 
is  as  ignorantly  and  generally  worshipped  as  was  the  image 
of  gold  erected  on  the  plain  of  Dura. 

The  principle  of  idolatry  is  the  copious  and  ever-fliowing 
fountain  at  which  the  people  of  all  nations  drink.  The 
constant  cry  is   "Prophesy  unto  usl   Prophesy  unto  usl" 
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The  prophets  do  prophesy,  and  the  suffering,  anxious,  and 
eager  people  are  ever  ready,  too  ready,  to  listen.  The  idol- 
makers  are  never  weary  of  their  trade,  nor  cease  for  a  moment 
from  their  labours.  Whether  they  are  walking  or  running, 
whether  sitting  or  lying  down,  whether  awake  or  asleep,  the 
forge  is  still  kept  at  work;  the  imagination  conceives,  the 
idea  is  bom,  it  becomes  a  living  creature ;  and,  having  been 
worked  up  into  the  form  of  an  idol,  is  set  up  on  every  plain 
where  civilisation  reigns.  Soon,  however,  the  people  find 
that  their  idol  is  a  deceit^  an  abortion ;  and  then  another, 
equally  inflated  and  hollow,  has  to  be  selected  from  the  innu- 
merable family,  to  be  set  up  in  its  place,  to  be  loved  and 
worshipped,  until,  in  its  turn,  it  is  set  aside. 
'  As  was  done  on  the  plain  of  Dura,  so  is  it  done  on  the 
plain  of  Social  and  Political  Economy  and  Science.  The 
image  of  gold,  the  great  human  idol,  is  set  up  on  high,  and 
all  men  are  called  upon  to  fall  down  and  worship.  One  party 
of  men,  at  one  period,  elevate  before  the  faces  of  the  people, 
and  vehemently  laud  and  applaud,  thm*  golden  idol  under 
the  names  —  Protection  of  National  Interests  —  Protection 
of  Home  Trade  —  Laws  for  keeping  up  the  Price  of  Labour, 
—  Laws  for  keeping  up  the  Price  of  Com,  —  and  other  laws 
of  a  like  character.  Another  party  of  men,  at  another 
period,  elevate  before  the  faces  of  the  people,  and  as  vehe- 
hemently,  or  more  vehemently,  laud  and  applaud  another 
golden  idol,  under  the  names  —  Free  Trade  and  Commerce — 
Free  Labour  and  Free  Competition  among  all  labourers  — 
Free  Production  and  Free  Consumption  —  Free  Money,  and 
no  laws  affecting  the  Use  of  it — Free  Communication  and 
Litercommunication  of  the  people  of  all  the  Nations  of  the 
earth  —  the  free  Application  of  a  Power  that  shall  astonish 
mankind  by  the  great  exploit  of  **  passing  a  girdle  roimd  the 
earth  in  forty  minutes." 
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But,  when  all  these  eyolations,  reyolutions,  and  changes 
have,  one  after  another,  been  glorified,  submitted  to,  tried, 
and  endured,  the  people,  in  their  necessity,  have  to  declare 
that  they  have  found  little  or  no  difference  between  one  and 
another ;  that  the  whole  is  a  matter  and  course  of  experi- 
ment which  does  not  result  in  salutary  experience ;  that  the 
National  Capital  is  still  like  the  fabled  cup  of  Tantalus, 
which,  as  soon  as  it  has  offered  the  precious  liquid  to  the 
parched  lips  of  the  suffering  and  tortured  creatures,  with- 
draws it  firom  them ;  that  one  idol  has  been  found  as  hollow 
as  the  other ;  that  neither  by  the  one  nor  by  the  other  has 
substantial  relief  been  afforded  them ;  and  so,  like  Mercutio 
in  the  play,  who,  by  the  working  of  party  strife  and  animosity, 
had  received  a  death-wound  by  the  hand  of  a  Capulet  fellow- 
coimtryman,  they  are  ready  to  exclaim,  with  r^ard  to  the 
whole  family  of  idol  makers  —  "A  plague  on  all  your 
houses  1** 
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CHAP.  VI. 

On  the  extraordinary  fact  that  Religion  has  been  specially  excluded  from  the 
received  and  prevailing  system  of  Political  Economy.  —  The  fact  to  he 
attribtUed  alike  to  the  infidelity  of  the  school  of  Economists^  and  to  the 
perversion  and  abuse  that  Religion^  has  been^  and  is,  made  to  undergo,  at  the 
hands  of  nan.  —  The  first  problem  of  Revealed  Rdigion  shoum  to  com* 
prehend  the  great  general  law  of  Social  Economy,  —  Disobedience,  or 
rejection  of  the  great  social  law,  shoum  to  have  constituted  the  falling  away 
from  fidelity  and  virtue  of  our  first  parents, — Law  and  lawfid  action 
being  rejected,  and  hist  and  lustful  action  being  resolved  on,  this 
action  without  law,  or  free  action,  shown  to  constitute  the  foundation  of 
the  prevailing  system  of  Political  Economy,  —  Wamir^  given  by  the 
Saviour  against  the  character  of  Free  Social  Action,  —  This  Free 
Social  Action  shown  to  be  that  which  the  Saviour  denounced  by  the  terms 
Abomination  of  Desolation,  —  Doubt  and  apprehension  respecting  the 
character  of  the  free  system  of  commercial  dealing  entertained  by  some  of 
its  most  ardent  supporters,  —  An  instance  of  this  doubt  and  apprehension 
shown  in  the  case  of  Dr,  ChaHning,] 

That  a  system  of  Social  and  Political  Economy  should  have 
been  erected  in  the  world,  from  which  all  religious  principle, 
or  the  character,  attributes,  and  law,  of  the  Creator  and  De- 
signer of  all  things  has  been  excluded  ;  and  that  the  selfish 
principles  of  human  action  on  which  the  prevailing  system  of 
Political  Economy  is  built,  and  which  is  incorporated  through- 
out it,  should  have  received  the  ,&vour  and  sanction  of  the 
world  in  general,  or  of  men  of  all  ranks  and  denominations, 
are  two  facts,  that  ought  to  excite  great  astonishment.  But 
astonishment  is  not  excited.  By  this  it  is  proved  that  dark- 
ness, gross  darkness,  prevails  where  it  is  thought  that  much 
light  is  enjoyed,  and  where  this  fancied  and  assumed  pos- 
session of  light  is  made  a  matter  of  boast  and  of  glory.  It 
may  be  useful  to  allude  shortly  to  the  causes  of  this  darkness. 
On  undertaking  to  treat  the  science  of  Social  and  Political 
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Economy  truly  and  faithfully,  and,  for  this  purpose,  to  enter 
the  great  field  of  religious  principle,  or  general  social  truth,  it 
is  necessary  to  view  religion  in  a  light  ^  more  pure  and  clear, 
and  in  a  form  fax  more  substantial,  positive,  and  comprehai- 
sive,  than  men  in  general,  in  any  age  of  the  world,  have  been 
willing  to  view  it.  For,  with  respect  to  religion, — the  highest 
and  most  important  of  all  subjects, — a  deplorable  feature  con- 
nected with  the  human  reception  and  management  of  it, 
cannot  be  obliterated,  whidi  i%  that  men,  of  all  denomina- 
tions, professing  to  be  religious,  they  being  of  the  laity  as 
well  as  of  the  clergy — there  being  honourable  exertions 
amongst  them,  though  these  exceptions  are  comparatively 
few  —  have  so  exercised  their  ingenuity  as  to  make  an 
adaptation  of  the  truth  and  system  of  revealed  religion 
to  themselves ;  that  is,  so  to  cut  ofl^  to  pervert,  to  change, 
or  to  transmute,  revealed  religion,  as  to  make  it  coin- 
cide, in  a  large  degree,  with  their  own  thoughts,  ideas, 
views,  and  characters,  instead  of  so  cutting  off,  converting, 
changing,  and  transmuting  their  own  thoughts,  ideas,  views, 
and  characters,  as  to  bring  them  into  coincidence  or  union 
with  revealed  religion.  Hence,  human  inventions  of  many 
kinds  have  been  wrought  out^  set  up,  and  so  received,  as  to 
become  invested  by  men  with  a  character  of  holiness.  By 
this  course  the  spirit  and  the  truth  have  been  sacrificed ;  un- 
founded metaphysical  abstractions  moulded  into  the  shape  of 
dogmas,  impressive  and  imposing  rites  and  ceremonies,  and 
materialistic  forms  —  operating  through  the  corporeal  senses, 
having  been  substituted  for  them.  Plans  and  forms  of  wordiip, 
the  pure  and  the  impure  being  intermingled,  have  been  made 
so  to  engross  the  feelings  and  minds  of  men  as  to  take  that 
place  which  religion  should  occupy,  and,  togetlier  with  reli- 
gion, true  and  pure  worship. 
The  general  consent  which  has  thus  been  given  to  a  per- 
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version  of  religious  truth  by  means  of  a  commixture  with  it 
of  human  error,  together  with  the  imcontrollable,  or,  as  some 
call  it^  the  "  fanatical "  character  of  the  feelings  of  so  many 
men  in  connection  with  the  views  they  have  adopted  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  afford  a  sufficient  explanation  why  it 
would  have  been  impossible,  even  if  the  school  of  writers  on 
Political  Economy  had  desired,  to  have  established  union 
between  the  special  advocates  of  religion  and  the  special 
advocates  of  the  science  of  Political  Economy.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this  that  the  Economists  are  to  be  absolved  from 
any  of  the  blame  that  attaches  to  them  on  account  of  the 
false  and  lamentable  courses  they  have  pursued.  Fidelity 
was  due,  on  their  part>  to  the  subject  of  which  they  undertook 
to  treat;  and,  above  all,  fidelity  was  due  from  them  to  Him 
from  whom  alone  the  power  of  dealing  with  the  subject  truly 
could  emanate.  Had  Faith  — the  Spirit  of  Truth  operating 
through  Faith — been  present  with  them,  they  would  not 
have  been  deterred  from  entering  the  field  of  religion,  be- 
cause they  had  to  see  that  this  field  was  occupied,  in  so  large 
a  degree,  by  those  who  were  given  up  to  contestations,  to 
unmeaning,  unedifying,  and  useless  points  of  controversy, 
and  who  were  such  disturbers  and  derangers  that  they  would 
not  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  amongst 
themselves  agreement  and  union.  They  would  have  seen 
how  to  have  kept  on  the  solid  ways  of  religion,  without 
mixing  themselves  up  with  those  who  preferred  a  departure 
from  these  solid  ways. 

Lord  Bacon,  under  the  combined  influence  of  a  compre- 
hensive philosophical  perception,  and  a  reverence  for  re- 
ligious principle,  declared,  as  I  have  already  shown,  that  our 
pursuit  and  application  of  knowledge  is  to  be  limited  by 
religion.  Limited.  That  is,  boundaries  are  to  be  prescribed 
and  marked  out    T^oi  fixedy  because  the  subject-matter  itself 
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involyes  action^  motion^  progress;  and  these  continuous.  The 
limitation^  therefore^  consists  of  a  defmUion  of  deffrees. 
So  much,  ai  present,  and  no  mare  at  presenL  This  much  is 
useful,  salutary,  just.  More  than  tiiis  will  be  usdeas,  un- 
salutary,^unjust^  and  injurious.  Just  as  a  wise  and  honour- 
able father  of  a  family  adjusts  his  exp^iditure,  or  his 
own  consumption  and  enjoyment,  as  well  as  the  consumption 
and  enjoyment  of  his  fGimily,  to  the  amount  of  his  inccnne. 
He  will  not  increase  this  expenditure,  this  consumption  and 
enjoyment,  until  he  has,  m  the  Jiret  place,  vncreaaed  his 
mcome,  because,  if  he  should  do  so,  he  knows  that  he  would 
be  committing  the  dishonest  act  of  consuming  and  enjoying 
another  man's  ''property,  or,  else,  preventing  some  members 
of  his  own  family  from  partaking  of  that  which  they  have  a 
right  to  enjoy.  So  knowledge  is  to  be  made  subject  to  that 
law  of  degree  by  which  the  interests  of  all  men  are  compre- 
hended. Beligious  principle  is  that  element  and  power,  and 
the  element  and  power  alone,  by  means  of  which  the  re- 
quired definition  is  to  be  accomplished. 

In  order,  then,  to  command  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  religious  element  and  principle,  it  is  necessary  to 
search  for  them,  as  the  Saviour  so  often  directed,  at  the 
foimtain-head,  so  that  we  may  have  them  before  us  in  their 
true  nature  and  character,  or  without  any  of  those  aberrations 
and  meaningless  mystifications,  by  which  men  have  con- 
trived to  make  obscure,  and  to  damage,  the  l\istre  of  truth  — 
that  truth  —  great  general  social  truth,  in  accordance  witii 
which  all  created  matter  is  made  to  fulfil  the  beneficent 
designs  of  the  Creator  —  to  which  the  Saviour  so  often  and 
so  emphatically  referred,  but  which,  as  so  few  men  were  able 
to  attach  to  it  any  meaning,  was  received  by  people  then, 
and  has  since  been  received  by  the  world  in  general,  either 
with  stolid  indifiference,  with  senseless  ridicule,  or  with 
strong  aversion.     These  are  words  which  it  is  painful  either 
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to  pronounce  or  to  write ;  but  yet  truth  requires  that  they 
should  be  pronounced  and  written*  For  proof  of  this,  I  have 
to  refer  to  that  received  human  creed,  and  system  of  social 
desire  and  social  action,  which  the  school  of  Political  Eco- 
nomists have  reared. 

We  have,  then,  to  examine  again,  in  order  to  see  plainly, 
and  to  impress  forcibly  on  our  minds,  the  begmnmg  of  the 
subject,  or  that  which  the  fountain  head  just  referred  to 
supplies.  This  course  of  repetition  will  not  be  felt  to  be  a 
tedious  course  by  those  who  are  desiroiis,  above  all  things, 
of  having  the  great  truth  established  in  their  minds.  In 
that  Book  by  which  a  knowledge  of  Religion  is  commu- 
nicated to  us,  the  case  of  man,  as  regards,  in  the  first  place, 
the  connection  that  ought  to  subsist,  and,  in  the  next  place, 
the  connection  that  does  subsist,  between  his  Maker  and 
himself,  is  stated.  This  first  proposition  has  to  be  so 
thoroughly  examined,  weighed,  and  understood,  as  that  we 
may  discern  that  which  is  comprehended  in  it ;  namely,  — 
Truth  and  Error —  Right  and  Wrong  —  Law  and  Sin.  We 
have  to  understand  that  which  constituted,  and  which  must 
ever  constitute,  fitness  for  membership  in  the  Creator's 
kingdom ;  and  that  which  has  constituted,  and  which  must 
ever  constitute,  unfitness  for  membership  in  the  Creator's 
kingdom,  and  which  involves,  necessarily,  expulsion  from  it, 
or  condemnation  to  that  kingdom  which  is  of  a  character 
opposite  to  that  of  the  Creator.  We  have,  then,  to  under- 
stand, thoroughly,  and  to  apply,  the  first  or  foundation  problem 
of  the  Holy  Writings. 

The  problem,  then,  which  comprehends  human  happiness 
on  the  one  hand,  and  human  misery  on  the  other,  presents  to 
us  the  fact  of  man  holding  life,  and  exercising  &culties,  under 
two  distinct  and  opposing  principles.  The  one  is  free  enjoy- 
ment, derived  from,  and  embracing,  pleasure ;  the  other  is 
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abstdnenoe,  or  restricted  enjoyment,  derived  firom  Lano^  and 
comprehending  Sacfrifiot.  The  one  incites  a  free  enjoyment 
of  a  sphere  of  created  things,  the  object  being  self-gratifica- 
tion. The  other  incites  a  partial  or  restricted  enjoyment  of 
a  sphere  of  created  things,  the  object  being  a  diffusion  of 
these  created  things  amongst  fellow-creatores,  that  which  is 
required  individually  being  included.  Thus,  we  have,  on  the 
one  hand,  free  desire  and  free  action,  embracing  pleasure, 
self-enjoyment,  self-gratification,  self-interest^  and  self-ag- 
grandisement unconnected  with  that  law,  and  aU  those  courses 
of  action,  by  which  the  enjoyment,  the  gratification,  the 
welfare,  or,  even  the  simple  maintenance,  of  others  is  in- 
cluded and  insured.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  restrained 
desire  and  restricted  action,  operating  under  a  law  of  dif- 
fusion,  by  which  a  continuous  and  wholesome  sacrifice  is 
made  in  order  that  others  may  partake  of  the  things  created 
and  provided.  The  one  presents  us  with  the  principle  of 
just  creation  and  beneficemi  providence.  The  other  pre- 
sents us  with  a  principle  of  action  from  which  all  justness 
is  expelled.  The  one  is  true  Creation,  the  other  is  Dese- 
cration. Thus,  the  injunction  delivered  to  our  first  parents 
on  the  trust  being  conferred,  was  that  of  Obedience :  this 
obedience  to  be  shown  and  to  be  operative  under  a  prin- 
ciple of  abstinence ;  a  power  to  enjoy,  and  yet  a  will  to 
abstain  from  enjoyment  To  abstain,  not  wholly,  but  in 
due  degree.  Excess  being  prevented  by  a  due  love  and 
observance  of  that  law  by  which  the  welfare  and  enjoyment 
of  others  is  to  be  insured.  A  knowledge  and  application 
of  the  great  fund  of  created  things  limited  and  directed  by  a 
due  or  just  use  of  them,  that  course  which  should  embrace 
the  diffusion  of  things  amongst  all  creatures  —  this  course 
derived  from,  and  involving,  law^  the  Creator's  own  law, 
—  that  law  by  which  he  himself  ordains  and  acts,  has  ever 
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ordained  and  acted,  and  by  which  he  will  ever  continue  to 
ordain  and  to  act.  As  the  law  thus  omnipotent  and  ever- 
raling  was  not  originally  conceived  by  man  as  a  law  created 
by  himself,  so,  in  his  case,  it  must  have  been  deri/vatwe  only; 
he  could  have  acquired  it  only  by  inheritance  and  adop^ 
tion.  And  so  he  could  hold  it,  and  exercise  it  by  Obe- 
dience and  Faitk  alone.  Our  first  parents,  on  being  placed 
amidst  the  wide  and  ample  sphere  of  created  things,  saw 
that  these  things  were  beautiful,  enticing,  enjoyable.  They 
felt  that  they  had  within  them  desires  and  fiwjulties  whereby 
to  procure  pleasure  and  to  enjoy,  and  they  saw  the  fund 
of  beautiful  things  before  them,  —  things  imagined  as  well 
as  things  actually  present,  which  they  could  so  appropriate 
as  to  make  them  minister  to  their  delights  and  pleasures. 
Permitting  her  feelings  and  desires  to  be  so  unduly  ex- 
cited by  what  she  saw,  as  to  subdue  all  right  judgment,  and 
to  discard  moderation,  the  weaker  creature  presumed  to 
call  in  question  the  wisdom  of  that  injunction  by  which 
abstinence  was  enjoined.  Yielding  to  temptation,  she  de- 
cided on  indulging  the  material  or  bodily  impulses ;  that  is, 
to  admit  Vasty  to  reject  spiritual  and  moral  impulse,  or  obe- 
dience to  that  law  of  enjoyment  by  which  all  created  and 
intrusted  things  would  have  been  made  to  minister  to  the 
just,  due,  and  wholesome,  wants  and  enjoyments  of  alL 

We  discern,  then,  that  the  felse  step  taken  by  our  first 
parents  was  that  of  separating  themselves,  by  disobedience, 
from  connection  with  the  spirit  and  law  of  their  Creator,  by 
which  spirit  and  law  they  would  have  so  controlled,  directed, 
and  governed,  all  the  desires  and  faculties,  with  which,  for 
good  purposes,  they  were  endowed,  as  to  make  these  desires 
and  faculties  conduce  to  that  true,  noble,  and  perfect,  system 
of  construction  which  constituted,  and  which  must  ever 
constitute,  the  design  of  the  Creator.    They  rejected  law  and 
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la/wfvl  action ;  they  chose  hist  and  lustful  action*  They 
refused  to  walk  by  faith;  they  resolved  to  walk  by  sight 
They  refused  to  think,  to  project,  to  act,  and  to  enjoy,  by  the 
rule  of  Grod's  virtue  and  power ;  and  they  resolved  on  tiiinking, 
projecting,  acting,  and  enjoying,  by  virtue  of  the  power  of 
their  own  senses  —  animal  or  corporeal  senses.  Being  firee 
agents,  they  showed  themselves  unworthy  of  being  free  agents, 
because  they  became  actors  without  rule  or  law — free  odors. 
Under  the  principle  of  action  thus  chosen,  each  individual, 
unless  converted  and  corrected,  would  look  to  his  own  en- 
jojrment,  to  his  own  interest  Individual  or  personal  grati- 
fication and  pleasure  were  thus  made  the  rules  of  life,  instead 
of  the  interest  of  another  creature,  and  of  other  creatures, 
being  combined  with  self-interest,  which,  together,  constitute 
Duty.  The  law  of  all  just  creation  was  broken  at  ite  first 
link.  The  law  of  love  —  social  love  —  was  displaced  and 
dethroned.  Lust  was  raised  and  enthroned  in  its  stead.  Sin^ 
which  is  "  the  trangression  of  the  law  ^  —  Grod's  great  general 
law  —  the  law  of  earth  as  well  as  the  law  of  heaven  —  was 
admitted,  and  has  prevailed. 

Now,  in  this  departure  from  the  principle  of  right,  or  as 
the  Scripture  term  is  —  Righteousness,  —  involving  rebellioo, 
we  have  to  observe  that  there  was  not  the  perpetration  of  any 
special  crime.  Om:  first  parents  did  not  commit  murder; 
they  did  not  commit  adultery ;  they  did  not  commit  fornica- 
tion ;  they  were  not  guilty  of  gluttony  or  dnmkenness ;  they 
were  not  guilty  of  slander  or  false  vdtness ;  they  did  not 
entertain  and  indulge  the  passions  of  pride,  vanity,  or  avarice. 
But  they  committed  rebellion  —  rebeUion  against  Qtxi's  g^eai 
general  law;  by  which  rebellion  all  the  crimes  just  men- 
tioned, as  also  every  other  crime,  were  introduced  into  the 
state  and  condition  of  man.  The  seed  of  evil  was  admitted 
into  the  human  constitution.     The  whole  fault  committed 
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may  therefore  be  concentred  in  one  word  —  CovdouanesSf 
and,  following  upon  covetousness, — Ambition ;  together  with 
all  other  bad  and  unsocial  passions  of  a  minor  character. 

Men  in  general  ydll  declare  that  they  have  not  been  ac- 
customed to  view  religion  as  possessing  that  broad  and  exten- 
sive practical  foundation  for  which  I  have  here  contended. 
They  will  say  that  they  have  never  been  led  to  see  that  the 
truth  I  have  professed  to  educe  from  the  primary  proposition 
of  our  religion  was  inherent  in  that  problem  respecting  the 
fall  from  virtue,  or  rebellion  against  the  general  social  law  of 
God,  that  was  made  by  our  first  parents.  That  they  have  only 
been  able  to  view  this  problem  as  enigmatical,  as  matter  con- 
veyed in  such  a  parabolical  form  as  to  baffle  all  attempts  to 
define  and  ascertain  the  simple  practical  meaning  contained  in 
it  But  this  evasion,  for  evasion  it  is,  and  nothing  better,  offers 
no  ground  of  extenuation,  no  solid  excuse  for  not  seeing  and 
receiving.  As  I  have  before  declared  on  this  point,  "  none  are 
so  blind  as  they  who  won't  see."  I  will  only  add  on  this  point, 
that  if  our  religion  did  not  present  to  us  the  broad,  extensive, 
and,  indeed,  illimitable  practical  foundation  and  character 
here  alluded  to,  it  would  not  be  religion. 

That  free  principle,  then,  firom  which  our  prevailing  system 
of  Political  Economy  is  derived,  is,  I  maintain,  that  very 
principle  involving  selfish  action,  covetousness,  and  ambition, 
and,  hence,  a  rejection  of  all  social  love  and  social  law,  that 
was  chosen  by  our  first  parents,  by  reason  of  which  choice 
they  fell  from  their  first  state  of  virtue  and  honour,  and 
which  constituted,  and  which  must  ever  constitute,  the  direful 
rebellion  against  the  authority  and  law  of  Grod.  It  is  this 
free,  in  contradistinction  to  right,  social  or  lawful  action,  that 
has  operated  so  injuriously  and  so  destructively  amongst  all 
societies  or  nations  of  men,  imder  whatever  laws  or  regula- 
tions they  may  have  lived ;  or  in  defiance  of  all  the  imagined 
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preventivesy  and  invented  safeguards,  Hiej  may  have  erected 
and  maintained,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  power, 
and  arresting  the  operation  of  the  passion  of  unjust  covetons- 
ness.  Although  there  have  been,  in  all  past  ages,  and  are 
now,  some  noble  examples  of  men  and  women,  whose  conduct 
in  life  has  been  of  a  character  quite  opposite  to  that  just 
described,  yet^  treating  the  subject  as  it  must  be  treated, 
which  is  generally,  it  has  to  be  declared  that  m^i  and 
women  ever  have,  and  do  now,  live  for  th^nselves  —  live  for 
pleasure  —  live  for  enjoyment — live  for  self-interest  and 
self-aggrandisement.  They  strive  to  make  this  world  a  sphere 
fraught  with  pleasure  to  themselves,  instead  of  making  it  a 
sphere  fraught  with  Duty, —  a  sphere  wherein  they  are  called 
upon  to  consider,  in  all  their  actions  and  transactions,  that 
which  is  due  to  the  interests  of  other  men. 

Adam  Smith,  together  wit^  the  other  Economic  writers, 
having  discerned  the  selfish  spirit  and  principle,  with  their 
innumerable  issues,  to  exist,  and  that  the  selfish  state  of 
feeling  and  of  action  was,  and  is,  the  jNrevailing  state  of  feeling 
and  of  action  amongst  men  in  general,  assumed  that  this 
selfish  principle  and  state  constituted  the  foundation  premises 
on  which  it  was  requisite  to  build.  Instead  of  constituting 
their  assumption  of  that  which  aught  to  be,  they  have  been 
so  weak  and  so  unfedthful  —  so  unr^[ardful  of  truth  and 
science  —  as  to  constitute  their  assumption  of  thc^  which 
was  aiid  is.  Hence,  although  their  inductions  from  their 
assumed  premises  are  correct  and  legitimate  inductions ;  also 
their  conclusions  correct  and  Intimate  conclusions,  derived 
by  means  of  their  correct  inductions;  so  that  deductions 
cannot  be  disallowed  or  overthrown  if  the  premisee  be  ad-^ 
mitted  and  conceded,  yet  the  whole  school  of  Economic 
writers  have  to  be  called  back  and  tried  by  an  examination 
of  the  quality  of  the  premises  of  which  tbeir  first  assumption 
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consists.  It  being  discovered  that  their  originating  premises 
are  fiEdse,  and  the  foundation  thus  unsoundly  and  badly 
composed  being  removed,  the  fabric  reared  upon  it,  falls. 

Strong  indeed,  are  the  warnings  given,  in  many  parts  of 
the  Holy  Writings  against  that  misappropriation  and  abuse  of 
the  world  which  are  made  when  the  passions  of  covetous- 
ness  and  ambition  are  so  encouraged  as  to  influence  unduly, 
and  to  govern,  the  social  conduct  of  men.  That  gratification 
of  lust  whidi  is  shown  by  an  eager  desire  for  wealth,  and  for 
all  those  things  which  the  possession  of  wealth  commands,  is 
placed  before  us  in  the  Holy  Writings  under  the  strong  and 
significant  figure  — committing  fornication  with  the  world  — 
meaning  of  course,  vmla/wful  enjojrment  of  the  world  —  en- 
joyment not  controlled,  or  influenced,  by  a  consideration  how 
the  pursuit  of  this  enjojrment  may  affect  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  other  men,  but  indulged  regardless  of  the  wel- 
fare and  happiness  of  others,  or  even  under  a  knowledge 
that  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  other  men  will  be  sacrificed 
for  this  course  of  indulgence.  How  carefully,  and  with  how 
much  earnestness,  did  the  Saviour  warn  against  the  desire  for 
riches,  and  against  the  possession  of  riches  I  So  strong  were  the 
announcements  and  the  denouncements  delivered  by  him  on 
this  feature  of  the  social  character  of  man,  that  few,  very  few, 
of  those  who  heard  his  words,  were  inclined  to  receive  and  to 
revere  them,  or  to  show  any  deference  to  them.  So  thoroughly 
had  the  love  of  money,  the  love  of  those  things  which  are 
procured  by  money,  or  the  love  of  the  world,  become  the 
animating  principle  of  the  Jewish  people,  both  before,  and  at, 
the  period  when  the  Saviour  visited  the  world,  that  we  have 
to  discern  that  it  was  this  passion  of  covetousness  which  con- 
stituted the  main  criminality  of  the  people,  or  that  element 
of  sin  by  which  the  virtue  of  their  character  had  become 
corrupted  and  destroyed.     During  the  time  when  the  charac- 
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ter  of  the  people  was  assuming  this  state  of  corruption,  and 
so  losing  all  attachment  to  truth,—  that  great  social  truth  of 
which  the  general  law  of  Ghxl  consists,  which  religion  pro- 
poses, and  of  which  it  consists,  —  they  were  endeavouring  to 
preserve  a  show  of  religion.  They  were  as  zealous  as  ever 
in  upholding  their  great  ecclesiastical  establishment,  the 
primitive  Church  establishment  of  the  world ;  in  conducting, 
by  means  of  their  priesthood,  all  the  solemn  forms  and  cere- 
monies of  worship,  and  in  glorying  in  that  pride,  and  empty 
self-conceit,  which  led  them  to  believe  that  they  continued 
to  be  the  fieivoured  people,  the  elect  of  Grod,  though  they 
had  so  rejected  the  Spirit  of  Truth  as  to  hate,  oppose,  and 
condemn  Him  when  he  appeared  amongst  them. 

So  is  it  at  this  period.  How  habitually  men  and  women 
utter  and  repeat  these  solenm  words :  "  Thy  will  be  done  on 
earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven ; "  and  yet  of  the  millions  of  per- 
sons who  utter  these  sounds  daily,  how  many  think  upon 
them  honestly  and  sincerely,  with  a  desire  of  fulfilling  the 
meaning  contained  in  them  ?  Few,  indeed  !  Most  men 
hold  it  a  matter  in  course  to  deprive  these  words  of  all  their 
important  meaning.  If  a  discussion  involving  social  duty  — 
the  social  interests  of  human  life  —  be  raised,  nearly  every 
man  will  be  found  in  direct,  and  even  angry,  opposition  to 
the  plain  and  expressed  meaning  of  these  words ;  so  that  all 
prevailing  feeling  and  principle  being  taken  into  calm  and 
dispassionate  consideration,  the  question  has  to  be  asked, 
— Whether,  at  this  particular  era,  we,  as  well  as  the  people 
of  other  nations  of  the  world,  although  living  ostensibly 
in  the  profession  of  Christianity,  have  not  quite  attained, 
or,  if  not  quite  attained,  are  yet  fast  approaching,  that  con- 
dition of  infidelity  in  which  the  Jewish  people  were  sunk, 
both  anteriorly,  and  at  the  time,  when  the  Saviour  entered 
the  world  ?  —  This  having  been  a  condition  of  hypocrisy,  the 
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exceptions  amongst  the  people  being  few  only,  which  neces- 
sitated that  degradation,  deposition,  and  condemnation,  with 
which  the  Jewish  nation  were  visited. 

For  the  purpose  of  gratifying  a  hist  for  wealth,  instead  of 
promoting  that  just  use,  application,  and  diffusion,  of  wealth, 
which  are  comprehended  in  the  natural  social  law,  or  the  law 
of  Grod,  we  have  erected  and  spread  over  the  world  our  system 
of  Political  Economy ;  the  active  principle  of  this  sjrstem  being 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  active  principle  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  religion  we  profess  to  hold.  This  system  of 
Political  Economy,  which,  as  I  have  before  shown,  a  clever 
writer  of  the  present  age  has  denominated  "  the  Gospel  of 
Enlightened  Selfishness,"  constitutes  the  influencing  creed  of 
our  nation.  Whenever  the  social  principles  that  are  laid 
before  us  by  our  religion,  and  which  thus  call  for  the  exercise 
of  faith^  are  seen  to  be  contrary  to  any  main  parts  of  our 
system  of  Political  Economy,  men  —  leading  men  —  are 
ready  to  declare,  and  people  are  ready  to  believe,  that  the 
version  offered  by  our  religion  is  a  version  merely  of  a  bygone 
period  of  the  world,  an  antiquated  version,  either  not  ori- 
ginally founded  on  truth,  or  else  become  wholly  unfitted  for 
an  age  of  advanced  and  enlightened  civilisation,  an  age  in 
which  men  have  made  so  great  an  advancement  in  general 
knowledge,  and  especially  in  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
Political  Economy.  To  glorify  that  principle  of  free  action 
and  firee  commerce,  of  imrestricted  or  free  living,  which  our 
Political  Economists,  influenced  by  that  spirit  which  counsels 
a  false  and  base  subserviency  to  the  passions  of  men,  have 
prepared  and  set  up,  which  our  statesmen  in  general  have 
advocated  and  supported,  and  before  which  the  people,  lured 
and  deceived  by  an  abuse  of  the  terms  free  and  liberal,  have 
foolishly  fiedlen  down  and  worshipped, — a  vast  temple  has  been 
raised ;  this  temple,  by  reason  of  its  unparalleled  magnitude^ 
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and  the  variety  and  beauty  of  its  contents,  has  excited  ad- 
miration and  astonishment  throughoot  the  dvilifled  nations 
of  the  world ;  and  such  has  been  the  contagion  of  sensoal 
example,  that  imitations  of  it  have  been  set  up  in  other 
nations. 

I  have  to  maintain  that  our  Great  Exhibition  of  the  Works 
of  Industry  of  all  Nations,  now  known  lunongst  us  by  the 
name  of  *^  The  Crystal  Palace,"  having  been  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  glorifying  that  sj^tem  oi  free  social  action,  or 
free  t^^e  and  commerce,  which  our  Political  Economists 
have  reared,  and  which  is  fraught  both  with  the  destruction 
and  prevention  of  the  temporal  or  physical  welfistre  and  hap- 
piness of  the  larger  number  of  the  people  of  idl  nations,  om- 
stitutes  the  third  great  and  conspicuous  iniquity  of  the  world. 
The  first  great  emblem  of  general  iniquity  was  that  which 
showed  the  iniquity  of  ambition,  the  building  the  tower  of 
BabeL  The  second  great  and  conq>icuous  emblan  of  general 
iniquity  was,  Belshazzar's  impious  feast^  where  t^e  people 
were  taught  to  make  the  law  and  worship  of  God  subservient 
to  sensual  enjoyment.  The  third  great  emblem  of  iniquity 
is  our  Great  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  Art  and  Industiy, 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  commending,  recommending;  and 
applauding,  that  free  social  and  political  action  which  our 
school  of  Economic  writers  have  commended  to  our  country 
and  to  the  world.  This,  I  maintain,  is  the  greatest  iniquity 
of  the  three ;  for  it  comprehends  that  which  is  comprehended 
in  the  other  two,  as  also  much  more.  The  spirit  introduced 
and  worshipped  in  this  Temple  of  modem  times,  is  the  spirit 
that  counsels  us  to  walk  by  sight  —  by  sight  only ;  the  spirit 
that  ridicules  and  denoimces  walking  by  faith.  In  this 
modem  Temple,  as  in  our  modem  system  of  Political  Economy, 
the  Spirit  of  Love,  that  spirit  which  counsels  us  to  walk,  or 
to  guide  ail  our  social  trading,  and  commercial  action,  under 
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obedience  to  God's  law  —  that  is,  by  love  of  our  neighbour, 
by  JUST  action,  by  a  due  consideration  for  the  social  claims 
and  rights,  and  the  welfare  of  others,  and  of  all,  by  the 
Omnipotent  law  of  God,  is  dethroned,  and,  in  its  place,  the 
Spirit  of  Lust  —  the  Spirit  of  Pleasure  —  is  raised  up,  en- 
throned, and  worshipped. 

The  Saviour,  on  many  occasions,  brought  the  two  dis- 
tinct elements  of  Social  and  Political  Economy  —  the  true 
and  the  false  —  under  view  and  consideration.  I  will  call 
attention  to  two  of  the  instances.  On  a  great  occasion,  the 
occasion  of  special  temptation  —  a  demand  was  made  of  him 
that  he  should  procure  the  food  he  wanted  by  the  exercise  of 
that  supernatural  or  miraculous  power  which  was  at  his  com- 
mand. To  meet,  and  to  remove,  the  ignorant  notion  that 
aupemdturaZ  or  miraculous  power  was  required  for  insur- 
ing a  due  provision  of  food,  as  also  for  the  fulfilment  of 
GxkI's  law  and  design  in  any  way,  the  Saviour  directed  atten- 
tion to  the  declaration  delivered  in  the  Old  Testament, — 
"  Man  doth  not  live  by  bread  only,  but  by  every  word  that 
proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  doth  man  live.'' 
Again,  on  having  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  the  love  and  pur- 
suit of  wealth,  his  words  were  —  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  (that  is, 
riches  or  wealth  in  fit^  due,  and  useful  degree)  shall  be  added 
unto  you." 

All  the  dull  and  unperceiving  inditers  of  our  Political 
Economy  doctrines,  with  all  their  unperceiving  and  dull 
disciples  and  followers,  will  exclaim  —  **  How  can  we  live  by 
words  ?  or  how  can  we  live  by  that  which  is  called  truth  ? 
Man  cannot  eat  and  drink  words  or  truth  I  That  truth  to 
which  you  allude,  has  nothing  in  it  that  we  see  to  be  tangible 
or  practical,  and  so  we  set  it  aside  and  reject  it  as  inap- 
plicable." 
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Again.  It  was  required  of  Christy  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
the  director  of  all  knowledge,  the  demonstrator  of  all  law, 
that  law  from  which  all  just  progress  springs — that  he  should 
give  some  information  not  only  on  the  caus^  but  likewise 
on  the  course,  of  sin  and  misery  in  the  world,  and  how  these 
would  bring  on  the  destruction  of  empires,  together  with  a 
necessity  for  the  destruction  of  the  world  itseUl  The  Saviour, 
by  his  clear  view  and  perfect  wisdom,  directed  the  attention 
of  those  who  heard  him,  and  of  the  world,  to  that  unjust  or 
bad  power  by  which  deaolcUion  was  wrought  amongst  fiuni- 
lies,  amongst  neighbourhoods,  amongst  nations,  and  through- 
out the  world  in  generaL  He  directed  attention  to  that 
which  was,  is,  and  ever  must  be,  quite  opposite  to,  and 
antagonistic  of,  the  social  law  of  God ;  for,  whilst  the  law 
of  God  exhibits  the  ¥dll  and  action  of  the  Provider,  its 
opposite  exhibits,  as  a  matter  in  course,  the  will  and  action 
of  the  Desolater.  This  must  be  so  in  the  simple  practical 
nature  and  course  of  things.  The  Saviour  directed  atten- 
tion to  the  words  spoken  by  the  Prophet  Daniel,  namely, 
**  the  abomination  of  desolation,"  —  the  abomination  that 
maketh  desolate  —  that  abominable  perversion  of  created 
things,  of  things  of  the  world,  by  means  of  bad  social  action, 
that  frustrates  God's  law,  deranges  his  providence,  circum- 
vents and  prevents  the  provision  made  by  him ;  by  which 
abominable  courses  so  many  of  the  families  of  men  are  either 
prevented  from  acquiring,  or  deprived  of,  the  maintenance 
and  enjojrment  provided  for  them  within  the  sphere  of  nature 
or  the  world.  The  provider,  then,  is  one  character;  the 
desolater  is  another,  and  that  an  opposite  character.  When 
we  have  to  see  the  principle  of  the  desolater  raised  to  the 
highest  sphere ;  or  when  the  influential  and  powerful  of  the 
world  have  become  so  deceived  by  the  spirit  of  lust,  the 
spirit  of  pleasure,  —  that  spirit  which  denounces  and  dis- 
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places  social  duty  from  the  highest  position,  and  exalts 
pleasure  to  this  high  and  highest  position, — the  spirit  of 
sin  and  of  evil — as  to  unite  in  lauding,  applauding,  and 
glorifying  this  spirit^  we  are  to  feel  assured  that  the  influence 
of  the  destructive  power  has  been  thoroughly  established  in 
the  world,  and  is  working  more  freely  and  more  ardently, 
that  is,  with  less  opposition,  impediment,  and  prevention, 
than  theretofore,  and  that  the  hand  of  the  Omnipotent  one 
will  be  required  for  destroying  the  desolater  and  the  destroyer, 
though  the  particular  moment  when  this  forcible,  irresistible, 
and  merciful  stop  shall  be  put  to  the  power  of  the  general 
corrupter,  desolater,  and  destroyer,  is  not  for  any  man  to 
presume  to  foretell,  or  even  to  deliver  a  conjecture  upon. 
We  are  instructed  to  derive  knowledge  of  this  working  of  the 
human  destroyer  only  by  marking  well  the  signs  of  the  times 
— the  character  of  those  spiritual,  moral,  and  physical  ele- 
ments, that  are  at  work  around  us. 

I  maintain  here  again,  as  I  have  before  maintained,  that 
oiu*  received  and  applauded  principles  and  system  of  Political 
Economy  present^  commend,  and  recommend  to  us  that  very 
principle,  and  those  courses  of  selfish  action,  that  are  alluded 
to  as  emanating  from  the  influence  and  character  of  the  deso- 
later— involving  that  rejection  of  right  and  just  social  law — 
on  account  of  which  it  was  that  our  first  parents  lost  their 
condition  of  virtue  and  happiness,  were  expelled  from  the 
sphere  of  heavenly  society,  and  from  the  heavenly  kingdom, 
not  to  be  readmitted,  until  thorough  purification  on  the  one 
hand,  and  love  of  obedience  or  of  God's  social  law  on  the 
other,  had  become,  in  each  individual  case,  an  accomplished 
&ct 

It  behoves  every  man  so  to  reflect^  and  to  examine  for 
himself,  as  to  make  up  his  mind  upon  the  character  of  that 
social,  that  national,  and  international,  working  —  which  the 
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free  principle  aad  system  of  oommeroe  jnromote.  It  was  an- 
nonnced,  and  it  still  is  announced,  by  thoae  who  desired  and 
desire  to  glorify  the  principle  of  firee  social  acticm,  that  peace 
— harmony — brotherhood — motoal  kind  and  good  feeling — 
true  fellowship — are  the  social  featores  that  most  be  attendant 
on  the  free  principle  and  system.  Have  these  features  been 
realised?  or  are  they  in  conrse  of  reaUsation?  Daring  the 
years  last  past,  do  the  feelings  and  minds  of  men  exhibit 
these  noble  features  ?  We  examine  the  actual  condition  of 
men's  feelings  and  minds  both  near  to  us,  around  us,  and  in 
every  part  of  the  civilised  world.  No  man  can  say  with 
truth,  that  the  good  results  predicated  have  come  to  pass, 
neither  can  it  be  aflSrmed  that  the  prospect  of  their  coming 
to  pass  impends.  Some  men  will  say  that  when  they  attempt 
to  examine,  or  to  anatomise,  general  society  or  any  nation, 
they  become  surrounded  by  so  many  features  having  a  de- 
plorable and  horrid  character,  that  their  mental  vision  is 
oppressed,  clouded,  and  overwhelmed,  by  darkness  and  dif- 
ficulties ;  that  they  can  see  little  or  no  difference  between  the 
state  of  society  in  nations,  as  regards  the  most  important 
features  of  society,  where  the  people  have  been  pursuing  a 
course  of  what  is  called  regulated  or  protected  trade  and 
commerce,  or  a  course  of  commerce  much  more  free.  This 
objection  is  pertinent.  But,  what  is  proved  by  it?  This,  I 
maintain,  is  proved,  whether  living  or  acting  imder  the  one 
system  or  the  other,  free  action^  excess  of  dction,  too  much 
chcmge  and  action  in  the  aggregate,  or  the  courses  involved 
by  the  free  or  bad  social  principle,  have,  at  all  times,  and 
under  all  states  of  circumstances,  been  dominant  and  opera- 
tive, 80  that  for  a  solution  of  this  comparative  feature  of  the 
great  (Question,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  law  of  degree. 

It  may  be  useful,  here,  to  adduce  proof  of  a  distrust,  a 
painful  apprehension,  and  a  disturbing  fear,  which  some  of  the 
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advocates  themselves  of  the  firee  principle  of  social  action 
entertain  on  the  great  point  of  the  working  of  their  free 
principle  upon  the  civilisation  of  nations.  For  this  purpose,  I 
will  select,  as  a  witness,  a  man  of  the  present  age,  though 
lately  called  from  amongst  us ;  a  man  of  great  natural  genius, 
as  well  as  of  great  eruditicm;  a  man  who,  by  evidence  furnished 
by  himself,  is  proved  to  have  allowed,  like  so  many  other  men, 
his  genius  ofhwmanity  to  lead  him  into  that  sphere  of  liberal 
thinking,  of  liberal  action,  of  liberal  ideas,  or  of  myths 
engendered  by  his  own  free  imagination,  in  which  he  could 
find  no  secure  resting^lace.  The  man  to  whom  I  allude  is 
Dr.  Channing.  This  highly-gifted  and  powerful  member  of 
the  modem  school  of  free  and  liberal  writers,  appears  to  have 
discerned  that  terrible  condition  of  immorality,  of  confliction, 
and  of  general  confusion,  to  which  society,  in  all  the  more 
advanced  and  civilised  nations  of  the  world,  is  approximating, 
induced  by  an  addiction  to  that  free  social  action,  and  free 
living  or  free  enjoyment  of  the  world,  which  he  and  other 
ardent  advocates  of  the  xmqualified  exercise  of  human  liberty, 
have  been  so  instrumental  in  promoting.  From  amongst 
many  powerfrd  passages  of  Dr.  Channing's  two  treatises,  the 
one  entitled  "The  Present  Age,"*  the  other  entitled  "The 
Elevation  of  the  Labouring  Portion  of  the  Community,"  f  I 
will  quote  the  following,  as  conveying  the  judgment  of  this 
powerful  and  influential  writer :  — 

"  There  is  another  dark  feature  of  this  age.  It  is  the  spirit 
of  collision,  contention,  discord,  which  breaks  forth  in  religion, 
in  politics,  in  business,  in  private  affairs;  a  result  and  necessary 
issue  of  the  selfishness  which  prompts  the  endless  activity  of 
life.     The  mighty  forces  which  are  at  this  moment  acting  in 

•  The  Present  Age,  by  Dr.  Channing,  p.  32. 

f  The  Elevation  of  the  Labouring  Portion  of  the  Communitj,  bj  Dr. 
Channing,  p.  47. 
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Bociety,  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  in  harmony,  for  they  are  not 
governed  by  ^'e.  Theyjar;  they  are  discordant.  Life  now  has 
little  mufflc  in  it.  It  is  not  only  on  the  field  of  battle  that  men 
fight.  They  fight  on  the  Exchange.  Business  is  war;  a 
conflict  of  skill,  management^  and  too  often  of  firand ;  to  snatch 
the  prey  from  our  neighboor  is  the  end  of  all  this  stir.  Re- 
ligion is  war;  Christians,  forsaking  their  one  Lord,  gather, 
under  various  standards,  to  gain  victory  for  their  sects. 

"  Politics  are  war,  breaking  the  whole  people  into  fierce  and 
unscrupulous  parties,  which  forget  their  coimtry  in  conflicts 
for  office  and  power.  The  age  needs  nothing  more  than 
peace-makers ;  men  of  serene,  commanding  virtue,  to  preach 
in  life  and  word  the  Gospel  of  human  brotherhood." 

And  again :  — 

"  The  present  civilisation  of  the  Christian  world  presents 
much  to  awaken  doubt  and  apprehension.  It  stands  in  direct 
hostility  to  the  great  ideas  of  Christianity.  It  is  selfish, 
mercenary,  sensual.  Such  a  civilisation  cannot,  must  not, 
endure  for  ever.     How  it  is  to  be  supplanted,  I  know  not." 

These  passages  are  presented  to  us  as  coming  from  the 
feelings,  and  conveying  to  us  the  convictions  and  conclusions, 
of  a  highly-gifted  literary  man  of  the  present  age.  One  of 
the  noblest  spirits  of  all  those  numerous  and  active  spirits  of 
whom  the  "  liberal "  school  of  men  can  boast.  This  talented 
man  and  popular  speaker  and  writer,  in  his  attempt,  by  the 
aid  of  a  powerful  intellectual  fieu^ulty,  to  study  and  to  compre- 
hend the  economic  law  of  God  and  of  nature,  missed  his  way, 
and  HO  failed  to  discover  the  LAW  of  social  action  and  com- 
merce. Being  influenced  and  governed  by  an  abhorrence  of 
those  oppressive  and  repressive  laws,  by  means  of  which  hu- 
man restraint  has  been  set  up  and  enforced  in  place  of  God's 
law,  resigned  himself,  as  so  many  other  men  have  done,  and 
as  so  many  more  are  now  doing,  to  a  veneration  of,  and  a 
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confidence  in,  fret  wiUy  free  thought,  free  imagination,  and 
fi^e  ideas ;  and,  then,  as  a  sequence  of  these,  to  that  system  of 
free  commerce,  or  the  selfish  pursuit,  appropriation,  and  en- 
jojrment^  of  the  world,  around  the  standard  of  which,  the 
people  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world  are  invoked  to  meet ; 
being  told,  and  being  willing  to  believe,  that,  in  this  sphere 
of  free  action,  there  ¥dll  be  found  that  by  which  they  are 
to  be  raised  from  a  degraded  to  an  elevated  condition ;  that 
here  is  contained  and  offered  to  them  the  elements  of  a  new, 
a  forthcoming,  and  a  superior  civilisation,  a  light  for  the 
regeneration  of  men  and  of  nations. 

And  yet,  after  all  the  presumption  and  assumption  with 
which  the  principle  of  free  social  action  has  been  propoimded 
to  the  world,  has  been  advocated  and  supported,  here  we  find 
that  one  of  its  most  gifted  advocates  feels  himself  so  oppres- 
sed and  appalled,  by  the  prospect  which  the  working  of  this 
free  principle  and  system  opens  to  his  view,  that  he  cannot 
look  forward  upon  and  contemplate,  mthout  doubt  and  ap- 
prehension, that  civilisation  which  must  be  the  natural  issue 
of  this  free  course.  He  declares  the  character  of  the  civilisa- 
tion so  issuing  to  be  selfish,  mercenary,  and  sensual ;  that  it 
stands  in  direct  hostility  to  the  great  truth  and  doctrine  of 
Christianity;  and  this,  too,  springing  from  the  people  of 
those  nations  who  profess  to  be  receivers  as  well  as  ardent 
supporters  of  Christianity.  The  imaginative  thinker  and 
great  writer,  having  delineated  the  dark,  deformed,  and  de- 
forming characteristics  of  our  growing  civilisation,  is  under 
the  necessity  of  concluding  with  the  following  words, — "  Such 
a  civilisation  cannot,  must  not^  endure  for  ever ;  how  it  is  to 
be  supplanted,  I  know  not." 

In  the  admission  of  weakness  here  made,  there  is  contained 
that  which  I  have  had  to  allege  against  the  whole  school  of 
writers  on  Social  and  Political  Science,  the  difference  only 
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being,  that  Dr.  Channing  has  opoily  admitted  that  whidi  the 
other  schoofanen,  one  and  all,  have  oovertfy  exhibited; 
namely,  an  inability  either  to  8cqq[>lant  that  whieh  is  fiJseand 
bad,  or  to  implant  that  which  is  true,  salutary,  and  good. 
And  yet  it  is  this  veiy  school  of  fidse  thinkers,  and  weak  and 
incompetent  reasoners,  who  have  presumed  to  extrude  religion 
from  the  province  of  Social  and  Political  Scienoe,  and  to 
substitute  for  it  their  own  &lsely-founded  principles  and 
i^stem. 
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CHAP.  vn. 

The  conflicting  chcaracter  of  the  doctrines  of  Revealed  Religion  and  the 
doctrines  ofAe  PolUisal  Eeomomiste.  — A  strong  insteasce  of  this  cof^ic' 
tion  afforded  by  the  opposition  to  Uswry  Laws,  —  The  Political  Econo* 
mists  and  the  Statesmen  arguing  under  the  principle  of  Free  Commercial 
AcOonj  have  to  denowsce  aU  laws  against  Usury, — Reference  to  the  weak 
and  false  position  in  which  Adam  Smi^  Bentham^  and  our  modem 
Statesmen^  have  placed  themselves  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  Usury. 
—  In  defauU  of  knowledge ^  Statesmen  have  yielded  to  the  doctrines  of 
Me  Economists.  —  Evidence  in  favour  of  laws  against  Usury ^  supplied 
by  practical  witnesses^  examined  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  Renewal  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act.  —  Opportunities 
afforded  to  Statesmen  for  impugning  and  destroying  the  false  doctrines  of 
the  Economists  not  tahen  advantage  of  —  The  future  progress  of  nations 
not  to  be  accomplished  by  the  interference  of  Governments^  but  by  the 
good  social  principles  and  actions  of  the  general  body  of  the  people. 

A  FiTBTHEB  careftil  examination  of  some  of  those  particular 
subjects  of  Social  and  Political  Economy,  which,  being  em- 
braced and  interpreted  in  Revealed  Seligion,  the  explication, 
interpretation,  and  law,  there  contained  and  delivered,  have 
been  viewed  as  false  and  injurious  by  our  writers  on  Political 
Economy,  by  our  statesmen,  and  by  the  nation  in  general, 
and,  hence,  have  been  renounced  and  rejected,  will  greatly 
assist  in  convincing  men  who  are  seeking  for  courses  of  truth 
and  honour,  that  the  allegation  of  a  general  or  national  falling 
away  from  religion,  or  the  allegation  of  the  prevalence  of 
general  infidelity,  cannot  be  denied. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  throw  additional  light  upon  this 
important  point  by  reasoning  more  largely  on  the  subjects  of 
Usury  and  Usury  Laws.  In  that  particular  social  and  eco- 
nomic system  which  was  delivered  to  mankind  imder  the  first 
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Covenant  of  Grace,  or  the  first  eq>ed&l  Testam^it  of  Troth, 
—  amoi^fst  the  laws  and  r^nlations  that  were  given  for  the 
purpose  of  goiding  men  into  oonrses  of  jnst  social  action,  and 
of  preventing  or  checking  bad  and  injurious  courses  of  social 
action — those  bad  courses  by  which  many  fiunilies  of  m^i 
would  be  deprived  of  all  opportunity  and  power  of  procuring 
a  due  maintenance  and  enjoyment,  — a  warning  was  raised, 
and  a  law  delivered,  against  that  use  of  money  and  property 
which  is  prompted  by  a  desire  to  make  the  largest  increase 
of  it  that  is  possible ;  this  inorease  and  enlargement  issuing 
from  the  individual  dealings  of  man  with  man. 

On  undertaking  to  treat  of  the  science  of  Political  Economy, 
it  becomes  inevitable  that  the  subject  of  Usury,  constituting, 
as  it  does,  a  large  and  most  important  department  of  this 
science,  must  be  decided  in  accordance  with  the  great  prin- 
ciple, or  general  truth,  that  is  received  as  constituting  the 
grounds  of  the  science.  So,  when  the  principle  otfree  action, 
free  dealing  in  general,  became  the  received  principle  of 
social  movement  and  progress  —  it  issued,  as  a  necessary 
sequence,  that  all  laws  operating  as  impediments  on  the  frte 
use  of  money,  would  have  to  be  denounced,  as  derived  from 
an  ignorant  treatment  of  Social  and  Political  Economy,  as 
having  no  solid  practical  foundation ;  instead  of  being  usefril 
and  beneficial,  as  being  useless  and  injurious.  Thus,  there 
arose  a  trial  of  faith.  It  was  put  before  all  men,  whether 
they  would  put  faith  in  that  declared  source  of  social  action, 
social  conduct^  or  truth,  from  which  revealed  religion  is  de- 
rived; or  whether  they  would  put  faith  in  that  declared  source 
of  social  action,  and  conduct^  or  truth,  from  which  our  system 
of  Political  Economy  is  derived ;  and  so,  by  the  question  thus 
raised,  the  divine  and  the  human  intelligence  were  brought 
into  active  practical  competition,  the  human  judgment  assum- 
ing to  itself  the  privilege  of  giving  a  decision. 
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The  result  of  this  competition/ as  presented  in  the  choice 
and  election  made,  is  now  before  the  world.  It  has  been 
decided,  mider  the  authority  of  our  own  nation,  that  the 
revealed  principle  is  false,  and  that  the  free  principle,  as  an- 
nounced by  our  writers  on  Political  Economy,  and  sanctioned 
by  our  statesmen,  is  trua  By  this  judgment,  the  nation  has 
declared  that  h^  who  conceived,  delivered,  and  enjoined,  the 
law  against  usury,  as  it  is  conveyed  to  us  in  the  Mosaic 
economy,  was  ignorant  of  social  principle,  was  not  conver- 
sant with  science  or  general  truth,  and  that  our  writers  on 
Political  Economy,  and  our  statesmen,  by  whom  laws  against 
usury  have  been  denounced,  are  the  only  men  to  be  looked 
up  to  as  having  acquired  scientific  knowledge,  within  the 
province  of  human  social  conduct  and  life,  and  as  being  fit  to 
be  accepted  as  guides. 

We  have,  then,  to  review  the  grounds  on  which  oiu*  writers 
on  Political  Economy,  and  our  statesmen,  have  built  their 
case ;  the  grounds  on  which  they  have  assumed  themselves 
to  be  so  far  superior  in  knowledge  to  hvm,  by  whom  the 
divine  law  was  enimciated,  as  to  declare  that  this  law  is 
founded  on  false  views  of  Social  and  Political  Economy ;  for 
it  has  to  be  remembered,  that  the  law  affecting  usury  is  not 
a  law  possessing  a  fleeting  character,  or  a  law  subject  to 
variation  and  change  in  accordance  with  the  varying  and 
changing  drcumistances  of  nations.  It  is  built  upon  an  eter- 
nal principle  of  action :  a  principle  that  must  have  been 
right  or  wrong  at  the  beginning  of  its  application ;  right  or 
wrong  at  every  stage  of  its  application ;  and  which  must  be 
right  or  wrong  throughout  any  given  period  of  tima  It  must 
have  been,  and  it  must  be,  either  beneficial  or  injurious, 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  its  influence  and  action. 

A  very  large  part  of  my  labour  in  the  field  of  Economic 
science  has  been  directed  to  an  examination  of  that  system  of 
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Political  Economy  which  has  heok  erected  by  our  school  of 
writeiBy  and  which  is  now  paresented  as  a  system  both  of  nA> 
iional  and  universal  acticm.  I  have  riiown,  as  I  have  had  so 
often  before  to  declare,  the  weak^  the  fidse,  and  the  thoronghly 
bad  foundation  on  which  the  Economists  have  erected  their 
syst^n.  I  have  shown,  m<»*eoTer,  that  this  ndiool  of  writers 
stand  before  the  world  sdf -convicted;  for,  even  witiiont  evi- 
dence and  reasoning  supplied  by  me,  ample  evidence  is  sap- 
plied  by  themselves  for  destroying  their  own  system.  And 
yet  so  deeply  has  delusion  been  introduced  and  infixed  with- 
in the  national  mind,  that  this  fiJse  system  of  Political 
Economy  is  still  looked  to  as  being  the  Oracular  Fountain. 
With  respect  to  the  subject  now  under  consideration,  the  his- 
tory of  it,  as  contained  in  the  general  volume  of  our  Political 
Economy,  is  a  curious  history.  The  case  stands  thus:  — 
Adam  Smith  composed  an  elaborate  work,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  those  courses  of  social  commercial  action  by  which 
the  wealth  of  nations  is  to  be  acquired*  He  was  not  able 
to  solve  the  foundation  proposition  of  the  science  of  which  he 
undertook  to  treat;  namely,  the  Oavse  of  Vabae.  Having 
fiedled  in  this  main  pointy  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  raising 
his  structure  by  means  of  conjecture,  and  then,  by  the  help 
of  a  large  amount  of  statistical  compilation,  and  by  compara- 
tive calculations  on  different  states  and  conditions  of  trade 
and  commerce,  he  at  last  adopted  the  conclusion,  that  free 
action  in  all  the  commercial  dealings  of  men  is  the  right  and 
beneficial  action ;  I  say,  adopted  the  conclusion,  because  it 
was  merely  matter  of  adoption,  for  he  had  not  been  able  to 
derive,  and  build  up,  that  series  of  evidence  and  reasoxHng 
which  alone  would  have  conduced  to  a  soimd  conclu8i<m. 

An  instance  of  the  confused,  contradictory,  and  fiJse  manner 
in  which  the  school  of  Economic  writers  have  performed  their 
labours,  is  afforded  by  the  treatment  which  the  great  subject, 
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Usuiy,  has  received  at  their  hands.  Adam  Smith,  although 
contending  for  the  principle  of  frte  action  in  all  trade  and 
commerce,  was,  neverthelees,  found  to  oppose  his  adopted 
principle  of  free  action  in  several  important  departments  of 
Social  and  Commercial  Economy.  Of  these  dq)artments,  usury 
constituted  one.  Having  given  his  judgment  in  affirmation 
of  the  law  against  usury,  so,  by  this  judgment,  he  contravened 
and  rejected  his  own  principle  oifree  trade. 

In  the  unsatisfactory,  nesci^itific,  and  bad  condition  just 
described,  Bentham  found  the  subject  when  he  entered  the 
field  of  science  and  of  controversy;  but  Bentham  did  not  choose 
to  leave  the  subject  in  a  condition  so  discreditable  to  science. 
He  resolved  on  placing  the  subject^  at  all  events,  in  a  straight 
course.  For  this  purpose^  declining  the  task  of  entering  upon 
that  masterly  examination  of  Adam  Smith's  work  which  he 
ought  to  have  undertaken  and  to  have  accomplished  —  for  this 
examination  was  due  from  him  before  he  v^itured  to  treat  of  the 
important  subject  of  usuiy — he  chose,  like  so  many  other  men, 
the  more  easy  course  of  adopting  Adam  Smith's  conclusion  of 
free  trade,  without  due  examination  of  the  course  of  reasoning 
by  which  tlie  conclusion  had  been  derived ;  and  then,  taking 
this  position  as  a  position  undeniable  and  granted,  he  pro- 
ceeded, as  he  has  so  cleverly  described,  to  beat  his  master, 
Adam  Smith,  with  weapons  furnished  by  himseli^ — that  is,  by 
Adam  Smit^  his  master  —  to  whom,  he  declared,  he  was  in- 
debted for  whatever  knowledge  he  had  acquired  of  the  general 
subject  Bentham's  argument,  then,  stands  as  follows : — If  the 
principle  of  free  commercial  action  be  the  true  social  and  sus- 
taining principle, — and  I  am  so  satisfied  with  Adam  Smith's 
manner  of  treating  the  subject  that  I  receive  the  free  prin- 
ciple as  true  —  laws  against  usuxy,  which  are  laws  in  contra- 
vention of  free  commercial  actiori,  must  be  &lse,  for  the 
subjects  involve  one  and  the  same  principle  of  action.     This, 
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in  the  sphere  of  the  schools^  is  called  logic^  and  good  logic  it 
is.  But  a  philosophical  inquirer  must  not  permit  sodi  logie 
to  pass  into  the  province  of  taruth*  He  is  boimd  to  take  a 
larger  view,  —  a  view  that  shall  comjarehend  the  whole 
subject-matter  involved^  as  well  as  that  matt^  whidi  is 
advanced  by  scientific  investigators^  as  a  treatm^it  of  the 
subjects.  It  is  his  province  to  examine,  not  only  Bentham's 
corollary  on  Adam  Smith's  conclusion,  but  to  examine  Adam 
Smith's  whole  course  of  evidence,  reasoning,  and  argument, 
for  upon  these  it  is  that  B^itham  has  admitted  his  argument 
in  correction  to  be  founded.  When  this  has  been  futhfnlly 
accomplished,  the  fidseness  of  the  assumed  premises,  of  the 
assumed  inductions,  and  of  the  assumed  conclusion,  is  dis- 
covered, and  by  this  discovery  the  whole  of  the  reared  and 
extolled  fabric  of  Political  Economy  falls ;  whatever  elements 
of  truth  and  value  may  have  been  incorporated  with  it,  bdng 
left  to  be  ascertained  by  a  due  examination  of  the  huge 
mass  of  loose  and  disjoined  fragments. 

Such  as  I  have  now  described,  is  the  unbecoming  position 
in  which  Adam  Smith,  and  after  him  the  whole  modem 
school  of  Economic  writers,  and  then  their  received  hero 'of 
Social  and  Economic  Science,  Bentham,  are  placed.  The 
attack  made  by  Bentham  on  the  Usuiy  Laws,  and  on  the 
social  principle  upon  which  laws  against  usury  are  founded, 
is  denominated  by  those  who,  with  so  much  assurance  and 
misplaced  confidence,  have  become  his  disciples,  a  complete 
**  onslaught,"  —  an  onslaught  from  which  recovery  is  not 
possible.  Probably  the  whole  history  of  that  which  is  de- 
nominated "Philosophy"  will  not  supply  us  with  a  more 
remarkable  instance  of  self-sufficiency  and  self-delusion  than 
is  here  supplied.  And  yet  this  Political  Economy  it  is  which 
all  our  enlightened  —  enlightened  1 1  —  men  extol  and  glorify. 
It  is  at  the  altar  of  this  bad  and  false  Political  Economy, 
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that  divine  and  revealed  truths  being  first  denounced  and 
contemned,  is  sacrificed;  the  nation,  as  a  nation,  and  by 
means  of  its  legislature,  as  well  as  by  the  spirit  of  the  people 
in  general,  looking  on  and  applauding. 

Thus,  proof  is  aflforded  of  the  prevalence  of  that  infidelity 
which  I  have  had  to  allege.  Not  one  man,  in  either  House  of 
Parliament,  has  been  found  who  has  been  able  to  raise  his 
voice  with  any  knowledge  or  power  against  the  course  which 
I  have  described.  The  school  of  firee  actors,  composed,  as 
I  have  shown  this  school  to  be,  of  mere  sciolists,  or,  of  men, 
who,  having  been  unable  to  construct  a  solid  foundation 
within  the  province  of  science,  whose  chief  element  has  been 
an  admiration  and  worship  of  themselves,  and  of  the  false 
and  injurious  principles  and  courses  invented  by  themselves, 
who  have  ridiculed,  opposed,  and  rejected,  the  divinely-com- 
municated or  revealed  principles  of  social  truth,  —  have  been 
allowed  to  acquire  a  complete  triumph,  in  the  arena  of  our 
legislatorial  discussions.  In  the  sphere  of  our  literature,  a  like 
scene  has  been  enacted.  The  spirit  of  free  action,  having 
risen  with  power  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  was  there 
received,  worshipped,  and  glorified.  Following  upon  this 
effort  and  reception,  all  who  have  become  active  and  in- 
fluential spirits  in  the  extensive  field  of  Political  Economy  have 
joined  in  the  extoUation  of  the  firee  spirit  and  principle. 
Our  University  men,  in  general,  men  who  have  professed  — 
professed  —  to  be  Theologians,  that  is,  faithfvl  followers,  ad- 
vocates, and  defenders  of  the  divine  word  or  truth,  have  either 
slunk  away  in  idleness,  in  fear,  or  in  apprehension,  firom  the 
great  encounter  with  the  enemies  of  truth ;  or  else  have  be- 
come recreants  and  deserters,  and  in  order  to  be  with  the 
world,  to  propitiate  the  spirit  of  the  world,  have  lent  them- 
selves to  an  advocacy  and  pursuit  of  those  courses  which,  by 
an  almost  universal  acclamation,  have  been  called  popular. 
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If  evidencey  amotrnting  to  proo^  wi^re  wanting,  showiBg  the 
defective,  fedse,  and  bad  oondition  in  winch  our  writers  <m 
Political  Economy  have  placed  tlie  science  before  tbe  w<»ld, 
this  evidence  is  afforded  by  a  lai^e  and  important  array  of 
witnesses  who  were  examined,  lately,  bef(»«  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  great  and  difficolt  subject 
of  the  policy  by  which  our  monetary  system  had  be^ii,  and 
ought  to  be,  directed  in  connection  with  the  action  which  the 
Bank  of  England  exercises  over  the  working  of  the  national 
capital  Besides  a  few  men  who  had  considered  and  dealt 
with  the  subjects  theoretically,  the  witnesses  consisted  of 
several  of  our  best  informed,  most  honourable,  and  most 
practical,  bankers  and  merchants.  The  issue  of  the  whole 
evidence  was  that  of  establishing  the  fihct  of  the  lamaitable 
want  of  knowledge  that  prevails  on  the  science  of  Political 
Economy.  The  main  inquiry  was  directed,  of  course,  to  a 
discoveiy  and  a  clear  exposition  of  the  oauaiB  which  operate 
in  our  commercial  dealing  and  system,  so  as  to  bring  about 
the  derangements  and  convulsions  of  commerce,  or  those 
panics,  by  which  so  many  men  are  injured,  and  so  many 
brought  to  ruin,  by  which  so  much  of  the  national  capital  is 
destroyed,  and,  consequently,  by  which  so  many  fiEynilies  of 
our  labouring  population  are  brought  to  that  condition  ci 
poverty  and  destitution  from  which  they  cannot  again  rise. 
On  the  question  of  the  foundation  and  policy  of  Usury  Laws, 
the  most  observing,  the  most  experienced,  and  the  most 
solidly  thinking,  of  the  witnesses  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Bank  of  England,  as  well  as  those  witnesses 
connected  with  general  money  transactions  and  oomm^rce, 
contributed  evidence  by  which  the  necessity  and  value  of  laws 
that  may  check,  and  in  some  measure  regulate^  the  use  and 
application  of  money,  are  shown.  By  the  evidence  delivered 
it  is  proved,  that  by  the  assistance  which  these  laws  afford, 
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a  check  may  be  imposed  on  those  greedy,  rash,  dishonest, 
and  fraudulent  courses  of  trade,  by  which  so  much  injury  is 
inflicted  on  all  classes  by  the  derangements  of  trade  and  by 
the  destruction  of  capital,  the  injuries  falling  with  especial 
force  and  cruelty  on  that  class  of  the  people  who  have  to  pro- 
cure their  means  of  living  by  simple  labour.  To  complete 
my  argument  on  this  head,  I  adduce  also  as  evidence,  the 
Report  itself  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  is  lately  published.  The  judgment  given  by  this  Com- 
mittee on  the  great  subjects  of  Money  and  Money  dealing,  is 
that  by  which  the  principle  involving  the  free  creation  and 
use  of  money  is  condemned  and  rejected,  a  principle  involv- 
ing a  restraining  and  restrictive  course  being  acknowledged 
and  adopted.  It  had  been  made  evident  to  those  Members 
of  the  Le^slatiure  of  whom  ttie  Committee  was  composed, 
that  the  national  interests  imperatively  demanded  the  ab- 
negation and  rejection  of  the  Free  Trade  principle  that  were 
here  resorted  to  and  adopted. 

Thus,  the  principle,  the  great  social  principle,  the  ever- 
existing  and  enduring  principle,  upon  which  laws  against 
usury  are  founded,  —  laws  devised  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
and  diminishing  the  bad  and  destructive  use  to  which  money 
may  be,  ever  was,  and  is,  applied,  —  is  acknowledged  prac- 
tically, by  those  whose  "duties  of  life  bring  these  great  social 
circumstances  before  them  in  the  strongest  point  of  view,  as 
having  a  most  serviceable  and  salutary  operation,  notwith- 
standing the  men  who  give  this  practical  evidence  do  not 
profess  to  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  that  great  and 
soimd  theory  of  commerce  upon  which  these  laws  are  founded. 

The  sciolistic  disputers,  and  weak  reasoners,  who  im- 
pugn the  character  of  Usury  Laws,  and  oppose  the  application 
of  them,  are  ever  ready  to  assert  that  these  laws  are  inope- 
rative and  futile,  because,  by  fraudulent  ingenuity,  men  are 
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always  able  to  evade  them ;  because  men  are,  at  all  times, 
abounding  in  society,  who  desire  to  break  these  laws  fear 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  more  gain ;  and  because  lawyers 
are,  at  all  times,  to  be  found,  who  will  lend  themselves  for 
hire  to  that  invention  of  means  by  whidi  the  national  laws 
may  be  infringed  with  impunity.  To  this  they  will  add  an 
important  truism ;  namely,  wherev^  the  spirit  of  acticm  is  not 
present,  it  is  in  vain  that  you  endeavour  to  enforce,  so  as  to 
fulfil  the  letter.  The  same  reasoning  has  been  used  by  writers, 
by  statesmen,  and  by  all  classes  of  people,  on  the  subject  of 
imposing  and  levying  duties  on  commodities.  Because  po^ 
sons  of  every  rank  and  of  every  profession  —  the  honourable 
exceptions  being  few — have  been  found  willing  to  break, 
and  active  in  breaking,  the  laws  of  their  country,  by  com- 
mitting the  crime  of  smuggling,  hence,  it  has  been  argued, 
that  the  practice  and  custom  of  imposing  and  levying  duties 
on  commodities,  are  not  founded  in  social  truth ;  and  then 
our  writers,  and  our  statesmen,  have  lent  themselves  to  the 
base  course  of  declaring  that  a  principle  of  social  action  is 
not  good  and  true,  because  the  people  will  not  acknowledge 
it,  and  conform  their  actions  to  it  And  so  our  Political 
Economists  and  our  Statesmen  have  become  such  mean 
panderers  to  the  Spirit  of  the  World  —  the  Spirit  of  Gidn  — 
the  Spirit  of  Lust  —  the  Spirit  of  Selfishness  —  as  to  lend 
their  aid  towards  increasing  the  sufferings  of  Lazarus,  in  order 
that  Dives  may  wallow  in  more  wealth.  Can  moral  and 
intellectual  d^adation  become  deeper  ? 

The  true  and  faithful  inquirer  and  actor  in  the  province  of 
science  will  adopt  a  very  different  course.  He  will  know  that 
a  true  principle  should,  at  all  times,  in  all  seasons,  on  ev^ 
proper  occasion,  and  before  all  societies  of  men,  be  advocated 
and  maintained.  He  will  know  that  in  every  degree  in  which 
the  true  principle  is  fulfilled,  in  that  degree  good  results 
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ensue;  and  in  every  degree  in  which  it  is  departed  from, 
bdd  results,  compising  suffering  and  misery,  ensue ;  hence,  he 
will  contend  for  the  observance  of  the  true  principle  in  every 
manner  and  in  every  d^ee,  notwithstanding  the  chosen  and 
prevailing  ignorance  of  writers,  the  faith  and  truth  rejecting 
expediency  of  statesmen,  the  overbearing  covetousness  of  the 
wealthy,  or  the  insane  passion  of  a  whole  nation. 

Whilst,  within  the  walls  of  Parliament,  in  the  ranks  of 
our  literature,  and  within  the  sphere  of  our  University  Insti- 
tutions, men  have  come  forward  as  champions  of  a  false  and 
destructive  system  of  Political  Economy,  and,  in  their  ad- 
vocacy of  this  system,  have  cast  ridicule  and  contempt  on 
laws  such  as  the  laws  against  Usury,  which  have  been  com- 
municated or  revealed  to  the  world  under  the  highest  au- 
thority, not  one  man  has  been  found  amongst  us  who  has 
directed  the  power  of  an  ardent  spirit^  and  of  an  enlightened 
mind,  to  a  due  or  masterly  examination  of  the  real  character 
and  quality  of  this  system  of  Political  Economy,  A  read- 
ducement  of  two  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  sys- 
tem— features  which,  on  account  of  the  openness  or  plainness 
of  the  error  contained  in  them,  ought  to  have  attracted  and 
riveted  the  special  attention  both  of  writers  and  of  states- 
men— will  be  sufficient.  One  is,  the  principle  of  absentee 
expenditure,  which  the  advocates  of  the  free  system  of  trade 
are  under  the  neceRsity  of  maintaining  is  a  good  social  prin- 
ciple and  course,  a  course  that  conduces  to  the  general  enrich- 
ment and  welfare  of  a  nation.  The  other  is,  the  doctrine 
that  the  profit  accruing  to  the  capitalist  from  the  employ- 
m^it  of  his  capital,  is  to  be  insured  only  by  an  abstraction 
of  the  advantage  accruing  to  the  labourer  from  the  employ- 
ment of  his  labour;  that  is,  by  keeping  as  low  as  possible  the 
earnings  or  wages  of  those  by  whose  labour  all  commodities 
are  procured.     This  doctrine,  incorporated  throughout  the 
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free-trade  ayBtem,  is  aaccmctfy  expressed  by  the  youngest 
member  of  the  school,  Mr.  J.  S.  MilL  This  writer  says:  — 
*^We  thus  arrive  at  the  conduaion  of  Bieardo  and  others^ 
that  the  rate  of  profits  depends  upon  wages ;  rising  as  wages 
fall  and  fedling  as  wages  rise.''  *  Mr.  HuskisBon  adopted  this 
doctrine,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  passage:  —  ^  If  capital 
had  not  a  fair  remuneration  here,  it  would  seek  for  it  in 
America.  To  give  it  a  fair  remuneration,  the  price  of  labour 
must  be  kept  down.^t 

Selecting  these  two  features  only  of  the  system  of  the 
Economists,  I  maintain  that  ample  grounds  and  materials  are 
afforded  by  these  two  features  for  conducting  such  an  attack 
against  the  whole  system  as  would  destroy  the  false  principle 
upon  which  the  system  is  founded.  And  yet  whilst  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  false  and  bad  system  have  been  allowed,  with- 
out any  effective  opposition  having  been  offered,  to  argue 
against,  to  ridicule,  and  to  persuade  men  to  reject,  Usuiy 
Laws,  and  to  denounce  as  a  formidable  error  the  social  prin- 
ciple upon  which  these  laws,  as  well  as  other  laws  and  r^ula- 
tions  having  an  analogous  character,  are  founded,  and  thw  to 
succeed  in  impairing  and  destroying  the  reverence  of  the 
people  for  those  principles  and  that  geneoral  truth  which  have 
been  delivered  by  divine  authority,  by  making  th^n  believe 
that  the  principles  and  laws  so  delivered  are  adverse  to  their 
interests,  and  constitute  impediments  to  their  prc^^ress,  no 
man  has  come  forward  to  expose  and  to  attack  the  system  of 
the  Economists  through  the  false  and  bad  features  to  which 
allusion  has  just  been  made.  This  lamentable  &ct  affords 
an  illustration  of  that  great  declaration  of  the  Saviour  — 
*^  The  children  of  this  world  are  in  their  generation  wiser 
than  the  children  of  light." 

♦  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  by  J.  S.  Mill,  voL  i.  p.  509. 
f  Huskis8on*s  Speeches,  April  28, 1825. 
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Our  own  nation^  in  partionlftr,  is  now  engaged  in  the  great 
attempt  oi  penuading  the  people  of  all  other  nations  that  the 
system  of  Political  Economy  which  has  been  more  especially 
reared  in  modem  times,  offers  tiiose  conrses  of  social  com- 
mercial action  by  which  the  whole  world  will  derive  relief  and 
benefit.  That^  by  the  mixing  up,  and  by  tiie  free  and  pro- 
miscuous wi^rking  together,  of  the  labour  and  capital  of  all 
nations,  such  a  larger  increase  will  be  made  to  the  general 
productions  or  capital  of  the  world,  as  will  greatiy  increase 
the  maintenance,  and  improve  the  general  condition,  of  the 
people  of  all  nations. 

I  have  had  to  show  that  the  view  thus  adopted  and  an- 
nounced is  an  erroneous  view.  That,  instead  of  promoting 
diffusion  of  means,  or  capital,  or  a  better  maintenance  and  en- 
joyment amongst  the  general  body  of  the  people,  the  chosen 
principles  and  system  are  fraught  with  those  courses  by  which 
the  larger  pr(^portionate  growth  of  capital,  followed  by  a 
wider  diffusion  of  it^  are  prevented.  That  the  foundation 
principle  of  this  lystem  is  that  identical  selfish  principle  of 
action  which  has  been  the  original  and  oonHnui/ng  cause — 
the  ever-operating  cause  —  of  those  lamentable  evils  in  the 
condition  of  the  human  &mily,  which  eveiy  true  lover  and 
promoter  of  human  wdfare  and  happiness  desires  to  see 
counteracted  and  destroyed.  TbsA  the  moral  principle  com- 
mended in  this  q^stem,  and  incorporated  throughout  it,  is 
precisely  that  material  principle,  that  sensual  principle,  that 
principle  of  bodily  indulgence  and  enjoyment,  to  which  St. 
Paul  referred  when  he  denounced  a  prevailing  philosophy  as 
containing  nothing  high,  noble,  or  true,  as  incorporating  a 
doctrine  that  might  be  described  in  the  following  words  — 
**  Let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we  dia" 

With  respect^  then,  to  the  great  question  that  still  remains 
for  consideration  and  for  practical  working,  in  the  case  of  the 
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people  of  our  own  nation  and  of  the  people  of  every  other 
nation  of  the  world,  namely,  the  law  or  course  of  adyancement 
and  progress  which  it  behoves  all  to  seek  and  to  pursue,  — 
I  have  to  say  that  little,  very  little,  speaking  comparatively, 
is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  actual  interference  of  legislatures 
and  governments.  Some  assistance,  indeed,  may  be  rendered 
by  means  of  governmental  laws  and  regulations,  as  in  the 
instance  lately  referred  to  of  Usury  Laws,  and,  also,  as  in  the 
case  of  duties  imposed  on  certain  commodities,  of  which  I 
shall  have  to  treat  more  particularly  hereafter,  under  the 
head  —  Taxation;  but,  the  operation  that  can  be  derived 
from  these,  and  from  other  laws  such  as  these,  is  indeed  small 
when  contrasted  with  the  operation  issuing  from  the  entire 
capital  of  a  nation,  or  that  immense  volume  of  productions, 
and  exchange  of  productions,  which  the  capital  of  a  nation 
comprehends.  The  main  matter  has  still  to  be  left  to  in- 
dividual thought^  to  individual  judgment,  and  to  individual 
interest  and  action.  No  government  can  supply,  for  the  use 
and  guidance  of  individual  men  and  women,  judgment  for 
determining  courses  of  occupation,  of  trade,  or  of  invention ; 
good  social  principle,  right  intellectual  perception;  good  moral 
incentive  and  good  habits ;  nor  that  religious  belief  and  faith 
which,  by  leading  to  a  constant  sacrifice  of  selfish  desire  and 
self-interest,  shall  insure  the  fulfilment  of  social  duties.  All 
these  high  and  great  incentives  of  action,  and  oontrolments 
of  desire  and  of  action,  are  ordained  to  be  left  to  free  ageacy 
—  to  the  working  of  the  free  spirit,  the  free  mind,  or  the 
free  will,  for  if  they  were  not  so  left,  responsibility  could 
not  be ;  the  highest  element  of  man's  nature,  the  spiritual 
element^  would  be  deprived  of  its  constitutional  characteristic; 
would,  in  fact,  be  dead. 

Hence,  not  all  the  Political  Economy  that  the  world  may 
contain,  nor  all  that  it  ever  has  contained,  nor  all  that  it  may 
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hereafter  contain^  however  sound,  salutary,  and  true,  this 
Political  Economy  may  be,  will  avail  anything  for  the  forma- 
tion of  individual  character,  or  for  realising  the  wel&re  of 
mankind,  if  the  right  and  true  spirit  be  not  the  presiding 
and  influencing  spirit  and  power ;  for,  as  I  have  lately  de- 
clared, they  who  will  not  receive  the  spirit,  and  learn,  and 
also  work  or  walk,  by  the  spirit^  will  never  receive  the  letter ; 
will  never  learn  by  the  letter,  will  never  work  or  walk  by  the 
letter,  however  truly  educed  and  clearly  explained  the  letter 
may  be. 

Every  man  and  woman,  then,  should  repair,  either  for  a 
simple  practical  knowledge,  or  for  a  theoretical  knowledge,  of 
the  great  subjects  of  which  I  have  treated  in  this  volume,  to 
that  source  by  which  spiritual,  moral,  and  intellectual  truth, 
and  all  social  and  political  truth,  is  supplied.  This  source  is 
open  freely  to  all,  is  easy  of  access  to  all,  and  is  so  abundant, 
and  even  superabundant^  that  the  want  of  all  may  there  be 
satisfied. 

On  maintaining  that  all  Social  and  Political  Economy,  as 
well  as  the  principle  of  all  just  government,  are  compre- 
hended within  the  province  of  Beligion,  it  will  be  evident  to 
every  thoughtful  person,  that  both  the  science  of  Beligion 
and  the  science  of  Social  and  Political  Economy, — if,  indeed, 
it  be  lawful  to  suggest  that  any  difference  whatever  subsists 
with  them,  —  have  to  be  treated  and  held  in  a  manner 
very  different  from  that  in  which  men  in  general  have 
treated  smd  held  them,  or  in  which  they  now  treat  and  hold 
them. 

The  courses  which  the  people  of  the  several  nations  of  the 
world  will  be  inclined  to  pursue  in  future  for  the  purpose  of 
realising  that  which  is  called  Civilisation,  constitutes  a  specula- 
tion that  is  not  within  that  province  which  a  writer  on  Social 
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and  Political  Economy  undertakea^to  explore  and  to  expl^. 
He  who  undertakes  to  treat  of  those  high  subjects  which  are 
comprised  by  the  science  of  Social  and  Political  Economy, 
has  to  show  faithfully,  without  any  reservation  or  compromise, 
and  with  the  utmost  ability  he  possesses,  those  social  courses 
which  men  ought  to  pursue,  or  those  courses  which  conduce 
to  the  general  advantage.  Whether  men  will,  or  whether 
they  will  not,  pursue  these  courses;  or,  what  number  of 
men  will,  and  what  number  of  men  will  not,  pursue  these 
courses,  constitutes  another  and  a  very  different  subject,  a 
problem  that  is  not  within  the  power  of  any  man  to  solve. 
In  accordance  with  the  true  natm-e  of  things,  a  writer  may 
and  can  educe  evidence ;  by  means  of  evidence  educed  he 
may  compile  correct  courses  of  reasoning,  and  so  succeed  in 
constructing  a  comprehensive,  solid,  and  true,  argument ;  but 
without  the  sphere  of  this  province  he  cannot  define  and 
demonstrate.  He  is  not  able  to  furnish  men  with  under- 
standing which  shall  enable  them  to  comprehend ;  nor  witii 
spirit  and  genius  which  shall  enable  them  to  perceive ;  nor 
with  will  which  shall  induce  them  to  assent  and  to  conform. 
It  is  another^  and  that  a  veiy  different  source,  at  which  these 
have  to  be  sought 

They  who  may  desire  to  be  so  informed  as  to  have  a  fore- 
knowledge upon  the  great  and  interesting  subject  of  the 
character  of  that  future  progress  and  condition  of  nations 
which  is  imder  preparation  in  the  womb  of  time,  should 
apply  themselves  most  carefully,  as  well  as  most  humbly  and 
cautiously, —  taking  especial  care  that  they  are  not  deceived 
either  by  their  own  conceit,  or  by  the  conceit  of  other  men — 
to  a  study  and  interpretation  of  those  words  that  have  been 
delivered  by  Him  who  conveyed  and  imparted  to  the  world 
the  Spirit  by  which  all  truth  and  instruction  are  to  be 
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attained.  These  words^  at  the  same  time  that  they  convey 
a  declaration  respecting  the  state  of  facts  that  is  to  prevail^ 
convey  also  a  most  solemn  and  awful  warning,  as  well  as 
friendly  advice;  one  very  important  word  being  placed  most 
prominently  and  used  most  emphatically.  This  word  is  — 
"  Watch."  An  injunction  to  all,  that  whilst  they  so  carefully 
mark,  as  to  understand,  both  the  general  and  special  signs  of 
the  times  in  which  they  live,  they  shall  be  foimd  watching; 
so  watchful  and  carefiil,  as  to  be  in  willing  and  hearty  alliance 
with  that  truth,  or  great  general  law  of  social  action,  by 
which  a  due  sacrifice  of  selfishness  —  of  self-interest  and  of 
desire — being  made,  each  man  shall  comprehend,  by  his  prin- 
ciples of  conduct  and  by  his  actions,  not  his  own  interest  and 
welfare  only,  but  the  interest  and  welfare  of  other  men.  This 
law,  alike  the  law  of  Earth  as  it  is  the  law  of  Heaven,  the 
law  of  all  good  or  constructive  society,  has,  most  unhappily, 
been  specially  excluded  fi*om  the  system  of  Political  Economy 
which  has  been  erected,  which  prevails,  and  which  is  being 
extended,  in  the  world.  It  has  been  declared,  by  writers  who 
have  invented  and  composed  this  system,  that  the  sphere  of 
the  whole  earth  being  given  to  men  for  their  appropriation, 
U3e,  maintenance,  and  enjoyment ;  as  a  sphere  upon  which, 
and  by  which,  all  the  families  of  men  are  to  live;  man's 
labour  being  the  great  and  powerful  instrumentality  by  which 
all  the  appropriation  is  accomplished;  this  appropriation,  and 
this  enjoyment,  are  to  be  realised  by  the  pursuit  of  individual 
self-interest,  and  by  the  gratification  of  individual  desire, 
without  the  recognition  and  observance  of  that  law  of  just 
action,  the  great  moral  law,  which  has  for  its  foundation  a 
due  love  that  one  man  entertains  and  exercises  towards  an- 
other; and,  consequent  on  this  due  love,  a  due  sacrifice,  for 
the  purpose  of  combining  and  insuring  the  welfere  of  one 
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with  the  wel&re  of  another.  By  tfaii  hudk  <^  the  ooiisbnictioii 
of  a  flystem  of  Political  Economy  from  which  the  great  ftmda- 
m^ital  moral  law  is  eududed,  we  are  ahown  in  how  mndi 
^iiitoal  and  intellectual  weaknesB,  in  how  mndi  ignorance^  in 
how  many  contradiction%  together  with  the  large  nmnber  of 
bad  and  destructiYe  coorees  m^i  are  inyohred,  when,  having 
become  nn&ithfol  to  God,  and  nnobservant  of  God's  lawi^ 
they  love^  encourage,  and  follow,  thdr  own  self-begotten 
ideas  and  notions. 

The  eflforts  exhibited  in  this  volmne,  however  unworthily 
or  insufficiently  these  efforts  may  have  been  exerted,  have 
been  directed  to  the  introduction  of  the  great  moral  law — 
the  law  of  love  and  of  just  action  —within  the  sph^^  of 
our  Social  and  Political  Science  and  Economy.  These  efforts 
constitute  an  attempt  to  define^  to  demonstrate,  and  to  solve, 
the  great  problem  of  general  social  action  and  life,  by  means 
of  this  law;  a  law  to  which  all  physical  or  material  things 
are  subordinated.  Although  all  of  us  have  taken  a  part  in 
breaking  this  law ;  and  although  intended  rebellion  against 
this  law  has  in  all  ages  and  nations  been  encouraged  and 
practised ;  and  although  this  direful  rebellion  prevails  at  the 
present  era  throughout  general  society,  or  the  civilised  world 
at  large,  more  extensively  than  heretofore,  as  this  universal 
rejection  of  justness  of  character  and  of  just  social  action,  or 
rebellion  against  moral  and  social  law,  is  so  beautifully  and 
forcibly  described  by  our  great  poet  in  the  following  words : 
—  "  In  the  course  of  justice  not  one  of  us  should  see  salva- 
tion^'' —  nevertheless,  it  is  to  the  test  of  this  law  that  all  of  us 
will  again,  and  at  last,  be  brought ;  for  though  the  love  of 
this  law  may  not  have  been  m  us,  yet  U  must  be  in  ti^,  for 
if  not,  restoration  cannot  be  accomplished. 

It  is  this  feature  —  Justness  of  Individual  Character  — 
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evincing  itself  bj  a  constant  regard  for  the  welfare  and  hap- 
piness of  others,  and  operating  through  daily  courses  of  just 
working,  just  serving,  just  dealing,  and  just  living,  and  self- 
renunciation,  that  has  to  be  reconstituted  and  restored. 
It  is  by  this  element  of  character  that  the  laws  and  courses 
of  true  Social  and  Political  Economy,  embracing  as  they 
do  all  good  and  constructive  action,  commerce,  and  govern- 
ment, can  alone  be  fulfilled. 


END  OF  THE  FIBST  VOLUME 
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DIRECTION  TO  BINDER. 

Put  the  Statistical  Diagram  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 
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Morell'sElemenUofPayidMlegy  > 
Monehiy*»BngineeringAArchitei-ture 
Our  Coal  -Fields  aad  our  Coal-PiU 
Owen's  LeoturesoB  Comp.  Anatoasy 
Pereira  on  Falariiied  Light    •       - 
PeB«hel*s  EleeMBta  of  Phyelee       - 
PhiUips's  Posmls  of  Corawall.  Ae. 
'•       Mlneralocy      - 
*<        Guide  to  GeolagT    - 
Portlock's  Geolegyof  l/ondonderry 
PoweU's  Unity  of  WarUs      -       - 
SmeCs  Electro-Mi^alhugy    - 
Steam -EnaiBc  (The) 
Wilson's  Electric  'Tel 


Rural  Sports. 

Baker's  Rifle  and  Hound  In  Cejloe 
Berkeley^  Poreeta  ef  Frajuse 
Blaine's  Diettooart  of  Sports 
Cecil's  Stable  Practice  .       .      . 
••      Stud  Farm  -        -       -      . 
The  Cricket  Field  -        -       .      . 
Darya  Fishing  Excursioas,2Scriis 
Ephenaera  on  Angling   ... 
"        's  BookoftheSahaea. 
Hawker's  Young  Spoitamaa  - 
The  Huntingrp&i^        .       .      - 
Idle's  Hints  on  Shootinc        -      . 
Pocket  and  the  Stwl      .       ^      . 
Pracllea)  florseuMSkship 
ltlehard»oo*s  HorarmansMk  • 
UoaaMa'  Piy»fWHr%  gat  iHiiy 
SUble  Talk  afid  TaMc  Talk  -      • 
Btoncheage  on  the  Giayh<taai 
Thacker'sCouners^aida     -      * 
The  Stwd,  fhr  rraetloai  ParpeMi  - 


t\ 


Veterlnarjr  Medieina,  die. 


Huatinc-Field  (Tlia)     - 

Milea'sHofe-ShoeiM  - 

**   on  the  Horse'sToc 


Ceca's  SUble  Practka  -      •^     6 

"     Stud  Fawn         •       .      -    I 

-  e 

•  M 

-  U 
Pocket  and  the  Stad  .  .  .  f 
Practical  Horsemanship  -  .  8 
RicharJeon's  RancauMkIp  -  U 
Stable  Talk  aad  Table  VUk-  -  9 
Stad  (Thai  .  .  .  .  « 
Toaaks  Jbrn  Dof  .       .       .      .  M 

«<       neHaiaa       .      .      .  M 


voyavra  attdTmvtls. 

Aul^Jo-s  Aaeeat  af  MoM  Wm 
BaiaeaH  TenAefls  ofrtLdiaait 
Baker's  WandertaM  in  Ocylaft 
Barrows  CuaMaaital  Tai»  - 
Berth's  AfHeaa  IWvtsli 
Betkcley'a  Pareaia  ef  PVaaee 
Burton's  East  Africa 


CarVsle's  TaiiMy^  aod  Qneoe 
De  Cnatiae's  Raaaia 
Eothen   .       -       -       -       - 
Ferguson's  Swiss  Travels     - 
Flemish  Interiors   .       -       - 

Forester's  RamUaa  in  Xe«w«y     -  M  . 

saiAMaMflCcMiek   >  8 

Glroniire's  PliQlp|>inea  -  •  ■ 

Cregororius's  OMuea    -       ~       *  ^^ 

Halloran's  Japan   -       .       -       -  8 

Hill's  Travels  in  SfbertA        -      -  » 

BinehlifrsTrawMtntbe  Al#i     -  » 

Hope's  Brittany  and  the  rnUe      -  n 

'*     Chase  fa  Brittany       -       -  » 

Rowitt's  Art  Stadant  in  HMieh  >  » 

"       (W.)  Tldtoila .      .      -  W 

Hue's ChfaieaeCaBpire   -      -^'  jj 

HucandGabefsf»^ft1W»  » 
Hudson    and     Kennedy's    Mo« 

BUnc  -       -       -  ^  -      "  J2 

BuAheslAwiMataOokntai      -  « 

BumholdtreAspecutfrf7atare     -  If 

Hnrlhttt'sPletateafraMiCuba      -^  « 
Hutchiuaota'k  AlHeiA  EkptanOA  Vt  \ 

JamceoQ's  Gaaada  -       -^    -      '  5  ' 

Jerrmann's  St.  PMeisb«m    -       *  5  i 

Laing's  Norwaj     -  .-_„  -       -  g  I 

Notes  ofaTmtaner      -  ■ 


M*aure\Not!h-W««P»aa5se  -  " 
MacDougan'sTofMc  erthe£e0ta<«  IS 
Masoa'sZuTaa«r7atal  *    g 

Miles-sRamMesliiIcebmd    .      -  « 

Osbom's  Quedah    -  - •   Si 

Pfelflfer'sVoya^rotrndtheWdrtl  » 
•«  Second  ditto  -  -  "  JI 
Bchereer's  Central  AotAtcA  -  -  » 
Seaward  ■«  NTarratlve  '  '  '  Z 
Snow's  Tierra  del  Fucgo  -  -  2 
Spottiswoode's  Eastern  Ruasia  -  2D 
Von  Tempsky's  Mexico  and  Qua- 

tsmala  -       -       •      '    5 

"V^eld's  Vacations  in  Ireland  -       -    2 

••  United  States  and  Canada-  21 
Wcme's  African  Waadrdn|t»  •  » 
WUberforce*BBtasiiaifhrre*'nade  32 


WorlLS  of  FlcttSM. 

Craik<«nBkHi  Falsfaff    > 
Hewitt's  Tdllangettn 
MacdonaM^  VNIa  Ve 
MeWille'p  OoeKtfgnea  Mna    •> 
Moore  a  EpicureaA 
Sir  Roger  De  Cove«rlay   - 
Sketches  (The).  Tlirea  TsIsb 
Boilthey's  T^  floeww  *e,     • 
Trollope's  Barchestcr  Towers 
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ALPHABETICAL  CATALOGUE 

of 

NEW    WORKS    and     NEW    EDITIONS 

P17BLI8HED  BY 

Mewrs.  LONGMAN,  BEOWN,  GEEEN,  LONGMANS,  and  EOBEETS, 

PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 


Mi08  Acton's  Modem  Cookery  for  Private 

I^amilies,  reduced  to  a  System  of  Sasy  Prac- 
tice in  a  Series  of  carefuUy-teeted  Beceipte, 
in  which  the  Principles  of  Baron  Liebig  and 
other  eminent  Writers  have  been  as  much  as 
possible  applied  and  explained.  Newly-re- 
▼ised  and  enlarged  Edition ;  with  8  Plates, 
comprising  27  f*igares,  and  160  Woodcuts. 
Top.  8yo.  7s.  6d. 

Ai^n's   English  Bread-Bo(^  tor  'Do- 

mestio  Use,  adapted  to  Families  of  e^eiy 
grade:  Containing  the  plainest  and  most 
minate  Instructions  to  the  Learner,  and 
Practical  Beceipts  for  many  rarieties  of 
Bread  ;  with  Notices  of  the  present  System 
of  Adolteration  and  its  Consequences,  and 
of  the  Improred  Baking  Processes  and 
Institutions  established  Abroad.  Fop.  8to. 
price  4s.  6d.  cloth. 

Aikin.— Select  Works  of  the  British 

Poets,  from  Ben  Jonson  to  Beattie.  With 
Biographical  and  Critical  Prefaces  by  Dr. 
AiKnr.  New  Edition,  with  Supplement  by 
LuOT  AiKnr ;  consisting  of  additional  Selec- 
tions from  more  recent  Poets.  8to.  price  ISs. 

Arago  (F.)~Biogrs^hie8  ofBistingoished 

Scientific  Men.  Translated  by  Admiral 
W.H.SirrTH,D.C.L.,F.B.a,Ao.;  theKev. 
Basbn  Powsll,  MJl.  ;  and  Robbrt  C^baxv, 
U.JL,  F.II.AS.    Syo.  188. 

Arago's  Keteorological  £flsaya.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Babon  HnttBOiJ>T.  Trans- 
lated under  the  superintendence  of  Lieut.- 
Colonel  E.  Sabinb,  BA-,  Treasurer  and 
T.P.B.S.    8yo.  18s. 

Arago'B  Poptdar  Astronomy.  Translated  and 
edited  by  Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth,  D.C.L., 
P.R.S. ;  and  RobbbtObawt,M.A.,F.R.A.S. 
In  Two  Volumes.  Vol  I.  8vo.  with  Pktes 
and  Woodoirts,  Sis. 

Arnold.— Poems.    By  Matthew  Arnold. 

Third  Edition  of  the  Firti  Series,  Fcp. 
Syo.  price  5s.  6d. 

AnML-fomB.  ByKatthewAnokl.  SMOnd 
Series,  about  one-third  new ;  the  rest  finally 
•efeoted  from  the  Tohunes  of  1849  and  1852, 
BOW  withdrawn.    Fop.  8to.  price  5s. 


Lord  Bacon's  Worics.   A  Hew  Bdttion, 

rerised  and  elucidated;  and  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  many  pieces  not  printed  before 
Collected  and  Edited  by  Bobbbt  Lbslq 
Eixis,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Osmbridge;  Jambs  Stbiwvuq,  M.A.  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  and  Doxtolab 
Dbkov  Hbath»  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and 
late  Fellow  of  Trini^  College,  Cambridge.— 
The  publication  has  commenced  with  the 
Diyision  of  the  Philoiophicai  Works^  to  be 
completed  in  5  vols.,  cl  which  Vols.  I.  to 
III.  in  8to.,  price  18s.  each,  arc  now  ready. 
Vols.  rV.  and  V.  «re  in  the  press, 

Joaana  Baillk's  Dramatic  and  PoeUcal 

Wofte !  Oompaising  the  ZOays  of  the  Pas- 
■ioDt,  MisoaQaneons  Dmoae,  Metrioid  Le* 
ffsnds,  FngiftiTe  ^eees,  and  Ahalya  Baee. 
Second  ^Ution,  with  a  Life  of  Joanna 
BayMs^  Portrait^  and  Vignette.  Square 
crown  8to.  £la.  ekth  \  ot  4Ss.  bound  in 
moroooo  by  Hajday* 

Baker.  —  The  Ufle  and  the  Honnd  In 

Ceylon.  By  S.  W.  Baxbb,  Esq.  New 
Edition,  with  18  Illustrations  engrayed  on 
Wood.    Pep.  8to.  4b.  6d. 

Bakir.  —  Eigbt  Tears'  Wanderings  in  Otylon. 
Bv  S.  W.  Babbb,  Esq.  With  6  coloured 
Plates.     Syo.  price  15s. 

Barth.  —  Travels  and   Discoveries   in 

North  and  Central  Africa :  Being  the  Jour- 
nal of  an  Expedition  undertaken  under 
the  auspices  of  Her  Britannic  Msjesty*s  6t>- 
yemment  in  the  Tears  1849—1855.  By 
Hbnrt  Babth,  Ph.D.,  D.C.L.,  Fellow  of  the 
Boyal  Geographical  end  Asiatic  Societies, 
&c.  Vols.  I.  to  III.,  with  11  Maps,  100 
Engrayings  on  Wood,  and  36  IlluBtrations 
in  tinted  Lathoffraphy,  price  688. — Vols,  IV. 
and  v.,  completing  the  work,  are  in  the  press, 

Bayldon's  Ait  of  Valuing  Rents  and 

Tillagee,  and  Claims  of  Tenants  upon 
Quitting  Farms,  at  both  Michaelmas  and 
Lady- Day ;  as  revised  by  Mr.  Dowaldson. 
Seventh  idition,  enlaiffed  and  adapted  to  the 
Present  Time:  With  the  Principles  and 
Mode  of  Talaing  Land  and  other  Property 
for  Parochial  Assessment  and  Enfranchise- 
ment of  Copyholds,  under  the  recent  Acts  of 
Parliament.  By  Robert  Bakeb,  Land- 
.Agent  and  Vainer.    Sto.  10s.  6d. 
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NEW  WORKS  A^D  NEW  EDITIONS 


A  Month  in  the  Forests  of  France.    By 

the  Hon.  Geajitley  F.  Beekelbt,  Author 
of  Rewiniscences  of  a  IlHiiisman.     8vo.  with 
2  Etchings  by  Johu  Leech  (1  coloured). 
[Nearly  ready. 

Black's  Practical  Treatise  on  Brewing, 

based  on  Chemioal  and  Economical  Princi- 
ples :  With  Formula  for  Public  Brewers,  and 
Instructions  for  Private  Families.  New 
Edition,  with  Additions .    8yo.  IDs.  6d. 

Blaine's  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural  Sports; 

or,  a  complete  Account,  Historical,  Prac- 
tical, and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting,  Shooting, 
Fishing,  Bacing,  and  other  Field  Sports  and 
Athletic  Amusements  of  the  present  day. 
New  Edition,  revised  bj  Habut  Hieotbb, 
Ephemeba,  and  Mr.  A.  Gbahak.  With 
upwards  of  600  Woodcuts.    8to.  508. 

Blair's    Chronological    and  Historical 

Tables,  from  the  Creation  to  the  Present 
Time :  With  Additions  and  Corrections  from 
the  most  authentic  Writers ;  including  the 
Computation  of  St.  Paul,  as  oonneoting  the 
Period  from  the  Exode  to  the  Temple. 
Under  the  revision  of  Sib  Hskbt  Ellis, 
£.H.    Imperial  8vo.  Sis.  6d.  half-moroooo. 

Bloomfield.  —  The    Greek    Testament, 

with  copiouB  English  Notes,  Critical,  Phi- 
lological, and  Explanatory.  Especially 
adapted  to  the  use  oi  Theological  Students 
and  Ministers.  By  the  Bev.  S.  T.  Blook- 
PIELD,  D.D.,  F.S.A.  Ninth  Edition,  revised. 
2  vols.  8vo.  with  Map,  price  £2.  8s. 

Dr.  Bloomfield's   College  and    School 

Edition  of  the  Greek  Tettament :  With 
brief  English  Notes,  chiefly  Philologioal  and 
Explanatory,  especially  formed  for  use  in 
CoUeges  and  the  PubUo  Schools.  Seventh 
Edition,  improved ;  with  Map  and  Index. 
Fcp.  Svo.  78.  6d. 

Dr.    Bloomfield's  College    and  School 

Lexicon  to  the  Greek  Testament.  New 
Edition,  carefully  revised.  Fcp.  Svo.  price 
10s.  6d.  cloth. 

Bourne.  —  A  Treatise  on  the  Steam-En- 

gine,  in  its  Application  to  Mines,  Mills, 
St«am-Navigation,  and  Bailways.  By  the 
Artisan  Club.  Edited  by  John  Boubks,  C.E. 
New  Edition ;  with  33  Steel  Plates  and  849 
Wood  Engravings.    4to.  price  27s. 

Bourne's  Cateohism  of  the  Steam-Eogine  in 
its  various  Applications  to  Minea,  MiUs, 
Steam-Navigation,  Bailways,  and  Agricul- 
ture: With  Practical  Instructions  for  the 
Manufacture  and  Management  of  Engines 
of  evei-y  class.  Fourth  Edition,  enlarged  \ 
with  89  Woodcuts.     Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 


Bourne. — A  Treatise  on  the  Screw  Pro- 
peller: With  various  Suggestions  of  Im- 
provement. By  JOHK  BOUBKB,  C.E.  Nctr 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  corrected. 
With  20  large  Plates  and  numerous  Wood- 
cuts.    4to.  price  386. 

Boyd.  — A  Manual  for  Naval  Cadets. 

Published  with  the  sanction  and  approval 
of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admi- 
ralty. By  John  M*Nbill  Boyd,  Captain, 
B.N.  With  Compass-Signals  in  Colours, 
and  236  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  Svo.  lOa.  6d. 

Brande.— A  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art :  Comprising  the  Histoiy, 
Description,  and  Scientific  Principles  of 
every  Branch  of  Human  Knowledge ;  wiUi 
the  Derivation  and  Definition  of  sJl  the 
Terms  in  general  use.  Edited  by  W.  T. 
Brands,  F.B.S.L.  and  E. ;  assisted  by  Ds. 
J.  OAurnr.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  eop- 
reoted ;  with  numerous  Woodcuts.   Svo.  60a. 

Professor  Brande's  Lectures  on  Organic 

Chemistry,  as  appUod  to  Manufi^ures; 
including  Dyeing,  Bleaching,  Calico-Print- 
nig.  Sugar- Manufacture,  the  Preservation 
of  Wood,  Tanning,  &c. ;  delivered  before  the 
Members  of  the  Royal  Institution.  Arranged 
by  permission  firom  the  Lecturer^s  Notes  br 
J.  SooPFEBN,  M.B.  Fcp.  Svo.  with  Wood- 
cuts, price  7s.  6d. 

Brewer. — An  Atlas  of  History  and  Geo- 
graphy, from  the  Commencement  of  the 
Christian  Era  to  the  Present  Time :  Com- 
prising a  Series  of  Sixteen  coloured  Maps, 
arran^d  in  Chronological  Order,  with  Illus- 
trative Memoirs.  By  tlie  Rev.  J.  S.  Bbkwsb, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  English  BQstory  and 
Literature  in  Kin^a  College,  London. 
Second  Edition^  revised  and  corrected. 
Boyal  Svo.  12s.  6d.  half-bound. 

Brodie.— Psychological  Inquiries,  in  a 

Series  of  Essays  intended  to  illustTate  the 
Influence  of  the  Physical  Organisation  on 
the  Mental  Faculties.  By  SiB  Beitjakin  O. 
BKODiE,Bart.   Third  Edition.   Fop.  Svo.  5s. 

Bull.  — The  Maternal  Management  of 

Children  in  Health  and  Disease.  By 
T.  BiTLL,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Boy^ 
College  of  Physicians ;  formerly  Physiciaa- 
Accoucheur  to  the  Finsbury  Midwi£ary 
Institution.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  Sa. 

Br.  T.  BgU'8  Hints  to  Mothers  on  the  XaBige- 
ment  of  theii*  Health  during  the  Period  of 
Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Boom :  With 
an  Exposure  of  Popular  Errors  in  connexion 
with  those  subjects,  &o. ;  and  Hints  npon 
Nursing.    Now  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  Ss. 
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Buckingham.— Autobiography  of  James 

Silk  Buckingham :  Including  his  Voyages, 
Travels,  Adventures,  Speculations,  Suc- 
oesses  and  Failures,  frankly  and  faithfully 
narrated;  with  Characteristic  Sketches  of 
Public  Men.   Vols.  1.  and  II.  post  8to.  21s. 

Bunsen.  —  Christianity  and  Mankind, 

their  Beginnings  and  Prospects.  By 
Christian  Chabucb  Josias  Bitnsen,  D.D., 
D.C.L.,  D.Ph.  Being  a  New  Edition,  cor- 
rected, remodelled,  and  extended,  of  Hip^ 
polytut  and  kit  Age,    7  vols.  Svo.  £5.  68. 

%•  This  Second  EdlUon  of  the  Hippoltrtua  is  oomnoscd 
of  three  distinct  works,  w  liich  may  he  liad  separately,  as 
follows:— 

1.  mppolytas  and  his  Age ;  or,  the  Begiuninss  ar.d 
Prospects  of  Cliristianity.    2  vols.  8vo.  price  £1 .  lOit. 

8.  Outline  of  the  Philosophy  of  Universal  Histoiy  rp- 
plied  to  Language  and  Religion:  Containing  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Alpliabetical  Conferences.  2  vols.  Svo. 
price  £1. 13e. 

8.  Analocta  Ante-NIcseua.   3  vols.  Svo .  price  £2.  Ss. 

Bunsen.—  Lyra  Germanica :  Hymns  for 

the  Sundays   and  chief   Festivals   of   the 

Christian     Year.      Translated    from     the 

German     by    Oathehine     WiNKWOKTn. 

Third  Edition.    Fcrp.  Svo.  Ss. 

•«•  This  selection  of  Oerraan  Hymnp  has  heen  made  from 
a  collection  publislicd  in  Germany  ny  the  C  hevalier  Boxsex  ; 
and  forms  a  companion  volume  to 

theologia  Germanica:  'Which  setteth  forth 
many  fair  lineaments  of  Divine  Tiuth,  and 
soith  very  lofty  and  lovely  tilings  touching 
a  Perfect  Life.  Translated  by  Susanna 
WiNKWOETH.  With  a  Pre&ce  by  the  Rev. 
Chablbs  Kingslk r ;  and  a  Letter  by  Cheva- 
lier BuNBKN.   Third  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  63. 

Bunsen.  —  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal 

History:  An  Historical  Investigation,  in 
Five  Books.  By  0.  C.  J.  Bitnsen,  D.D., 
D.C.L.,  D.Ph.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  C.  H.  COTTEELL,  Esq.,  MjL. 
With  many  Illustrations.  Vol.  I.  Svo.  28b.  ; 
Vol.  II.  Svo.  80s. 

Burton  (J.  H.)— The  History  of  Scotland 

from  the  Bevolution  to  the  Extinction  of  the 
Last  Jacobite  Insurrection  (16S9-174S).  By 
John  Hill  Bubton.    2  vols.  Svo.  268. 

Bishop  S.   Butler's  General  Atlas  of 

Modem  and  Ancient  Orography ;  oompris- 
ing  Fifty-two  full-coloured  Maps;  with 
complete  Indices.  New  Edition,  nearly  aU 
re-engraved,  enlarged,  and  greatly  improved. 
Edited  by  the  Author's  Son.  Eoyal  4to. 
24b.  half-bound. 

(  The  Modern  Atlas  of  28  Aill-coloared  Hape. 

Separately 

Royal  Svorprico  12a." 

Bishop  S.  Butler's  Sketch  of  Modem  and 
Ancient  Geography.  New  Edition,  tho- 
roughly revised,  with  such  Alterations  intro- 
duced as  continually  pro/^ressive  Discoveries 
and  the  latest  Information  have  rendered 
necessary.    Post  Svo.  price  78.  6d. 


Boyal  8to.  price  128. 
)  The  Andent  AOaa  of  24  Ihll-coloared  M^w. 


Burton.— First  Footsteps  in  East  Africa  ; 

or,  an  Exploration  of  Harar.  By  Bichabd 
F.  Bubton,  Captain,  Bombay  Army.  With 
Maps  and  coloured  Plates.    Svo.  18s. 

Burton. —  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Pil- 

§  image  to  El  Medinah  and  Meccah.  By 
ICHASD  F.  BXTETON,  Captain.  Bombay 
Army.  SeccndJCdiiion^reYiBed}  with coloxired 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.  2  vols,  crown  Svo. 
price  24s. 

The  Cabinet  Lawyer:  A  Popular  Digest 

of  the  Laws  of  England,  Civil  and  Criminal ; 
with  a  Dictionary  of  liw  Terms,  Maxims^ 
Statutes,  and  Judicial  Antiquities ;  Correct 
Tables  of  Assessed  Taxes,  Stamp  Duties, 
Excise  Licenses,  and  Post-Horse  Duties; 
Post-Office  Regulations  j  and  Prison  Disci- 
pline. 17th  Edition,  comprising  the  Public 
Acts  of  the  Session  IS57.    Fcp.  Svo.  lOs.  6d. 

The  Cabinet  Gaietteer:  A  Popular  Expo, 
sition  of  AU  the  Countries  of  the  World : 
their  Government,  Population,  Bevenues, 
Commerce,  and  Industries;  Agricultural, 
Manu£BU)tured,  and  Mineral  Products  ;  Re- 
ligion, Laws,  Manners,  and  Social  State; 
With  brief  Notices  of  their  History  and  An- 
tiquities. By  the  Author  of  TAe  Cabinet 
Lawyer,  Fcp.  Svo.  10s.  6d.  cloth ;  or  13s. 
bound  in  calf. 


*'  The  aatb<n-  haa  negjec^ed 
no  modem  aourcea  ofmform- 
atioD,  and  all  hla  ahort,  auo- 
cinct,  and  neat  deaoiptiooa 
of  the  different  places  are 
quite  conformable  to  present 
knowledge.  Sarawdc,  for 
example.  In  Borneo,  is  not 
omttied,  and  of  San  Fran- 
cisco there  is  quite  a  detailed 
description.  The  work  is 
compiled  with  nmsiderable 
care,  and  in  the  91S  puf^ 


that  it  ccmtaina  there  is  a 
vast  amomit  of  goo«tmhical 
and  topographical  inlbrma- 
ti(Hi  pleasantly  condensed. 
The  Cabinet  Gazetteer, 
thoagh  not  intended  to 
supersede  more  elaborate 
works,  will,  to  some  extent- 
have  that  eflfect ;  but  it  will 
be  sure  to  find  a  large  and 
permanent  circulation  of  its 
own," 

Economist. 


Calendar  of  English  State  Papers,  Do- 
mestic Series,  of  the  Reigns  of  Edward  VI., 
Mary,  Elizabeth,  1647— 15S0,  preserved  in 
the  State  Paper  Department  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's PubHo  Record  Office.  Edited  by 
Robert  Lemon,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and 
with  the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty's  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 
Imperial  Svo.  ISs. 

Calendar  of  English  State  Papers,  Do- 
mestic Series,  of  the  Reign  of  James  I., 
1603 — 1610  (comprising  the  Papers  relating 
to  the  Gimpowder  Plot),  preserved  in  tlie 
State  Paper  Department  of  H.M.  Public 
Record  Office.  Edited  by  Maby  Anjjb 
EvEEBTT  Gbeek,  Author  of  T/m  Lives  of  the 
Frinceuet  of  England,  &c.,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  with 
the  sanction  of  H.M.  Secretary  of  State  for 
tlie  Home  Department.    Imperial  Svo.  16s. 
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Slew  WOBKS  Am  NXW  BDIIiailg 


Calvert  —  Tht   IfWfk   Maiimil ;   wr, 

fmyen,  Tbongbita,  and  Songt  on  Several 
Oocatioxis  of  a  Matroa*B  Life.  Bv  the  Ber. 
W.  Caltsbt,  M.A.  Ornamented  firom  De- 
tigns  by  the  Author  in  the  style  of  Queen 
EliMui€ik*9  Fra^^r-Boak.  0eooB4  l^tftion. 
Crown  8vo.  IDs.  6d. 

Carlisle  (Lord).— A  IHary  in  Tnrkisb  and 

Greek  Watorc  By  the  Eight  Hon,  the 
Eabl  of  Oablislb.  Fifth  Editifis*  Poet  8to, 
price  lOa.  6d. 

CaUow.— Fopnlar  Conchology;  or,  the 

Shell  Cabinet  arranged  aoeording  to  the 
Hodem  S^iiem :  With  a  detailed  Account 
of  the  Anunak,  and  a  eoi]e^>lete  Deieriptiye 
Lift  of  the  Farailiee  and  Genera  ef  Becent 
and  Fossil  SheUe,  By  AoKsa  Catlow. 
Seoond  Edition,  mvK^  improved  ;  with  405 
Woodcut  Xllustratioue.  Foat  8to.  pvioe  lie. 

Cecil. --The  Stud  Farm;  'or»  Hints  on 

Breeding  Horees  for  the  Tur^  theChaee,  and 
the  Boad.  Addressed  to  Breeders  of  Bace- 
Horeee  and  Hunters^  Landed  Proprietors, 
and  especial^  to  Tenant  Ftomerc.  By 
Cbgil.    Fop.  8?o.  with  Fitmtiipieoe,  Oe. 

OeolFa  Stable  PrMtiee;  mr,  ffints  en  Training 
for  the  Turf,  the  Chase,  and  the  Boad; 
with  Obserrations  on  Bacing  and  Hunt- 
ing, Wasting,  Baoe-Biding,  and  Handi- 
capping  X  Addreesed  to  Owners  c^  Bacers, 
Hunters,  and  other  Horeee,  and  to  all  who 
are  oonoemed  in  Baetng,  Steeple^^haaing, 
and  Fox*  Hunting.  Fop.  8to«  with  Plate^ 
priee  5e.  half-bound. 

Chapman.  —  History  of  Gostavns  Adol- 

phn8,and  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War  up  to  the 
King's  Death :  With  some  Account  of  ite 
Conclusion  hj  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  in 
1648.  By  B.  Chafmak,  M.A.,  Yioar  of 
Letberhead.    8to.  with  Plans,  ISb*  6d. 

Chevrenl  On  the  Harmony  and  Contrast 

of  Colours,  and  their  Applications  to  the 
Arts :  Including  Painting,  Interior  Decora- 
tion, Tapestriee,  Cari^ts,  Mosaics,  Coloured 
Glazing,  Paper-Staining,  Calico-Printing, 
Letterpress-Printing,  MM)-Colouring,Dres8, 
Landscape  and  Flower-Gardening,  &c.  &c. 
Translated  by  Cbaxxis  Mabtbl.  fieeond 
Edition^  witk  4  Platea.  OrMm  8to.u 
price  lOe.  6d. 

Connolly.— History  of  the  R<^  Sappers 

and  Miners :  Including  the  Searices  ot  the 
Corps  in  the  Crimea  and  at  the  Sioro  of 
Sebastopol.  By  T.  W.  J.  Conkollt,  Quar- 
termaster of  the  Boyal  Bngineers.  Second 
Edition,  rerised  and  enlarged ;  with  17  co- 
loured plates.    2  Tole.  8t*^  price  dOs. 


(^ybaare  and  Howsml— Tbe  Ufe  and 

Epistles  of  S«dnt  Paul :  Cbmprieing  a  com- 
plete Biography  of  the  Apostle,  and  a 
Transktieu  of  his  Epistles  inserted  in 
Chronologioal  Order.  By  the  Ber.  W.  J. 
C0KTBBAB9,  M.A. ;  and  the  Ber.  J.  8. 
Howsoy,  MJL.  Seamd  SdUian^  r^is^  wad 
corrected;  with  several  Maps  and  Wood- 
cuts, and  4  Plates.  2  role,  square  orown 
8to.  Sis.  6d.  cloth. 

*•*  The  Original  Edition,  with,  more  numeroaB  Stastxa- 
tkns,  la  2  vols.  Mo.  priM  Miv-«My  alM»be  ha^ 

CoMrbeare.— Eaisya,  Boaledastical  and  Seeial : 
Beprioted,  with  Ad<HtioDe,  from  the 
Edinburffh  Renew,  By  the  Bct.  W.  J. 
CoirTBSABK,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.    8to.  lie. 

Dr.-  Copland's  Dictionary  of  Practical 

Medicine:  Comprising  General  Pathology, 
the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases, 
Morbid  Structures,  and  the  Disorders  es- 
pecially incidental  to  dimates,  to  Ses,  and 
to  the  different  Epochs  of  Life ;  with  nume- 
rous approred  Formule  of  the  Medioinea 
recommended.  Tola.  I.  and  H.  Sro.  price 
£d|  and  Parts  X  to  XYIIL  4s.  6d.  eadi. 
%*  Part  XlXt  oompleting  the  wortc,  ia  nearly  ready. 

Cotton.— Instructions  in  the  Doctrine 

and  Practice  of  Christianity.  Intended 
chiefly  as  an  Infotxluction  to  Confirmation* 
By  O.  B.  L.  COTTOK,  M.A.    18mo.  2s.  6d. 

Cresy's  Encyclopedia  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering, Historieal,  Tbeovetieal,  and  I4ao- 
tical.  lUuBtrated  by  upwarde  of  8,000 
Woodcuts.  Seeend  £dHton,  rerised  and 
brought  down  to  the  Present  Time  in  a 


struction,  Iron  Screw  Piles,  Tubular  Bridgee, 
&2.  8?o.  SSe.  doth.— The  BuwnMMMsr 
aeparately,  prioe  10s.  6d.  doUk 

The  Cricket-Field;  or,  the  Sde&ca  and 

History  of  the  Qame  of  Cricket.  By  the 
Author  of  Prmeiples  ef  ScienH/h  JmHm^, 
Beoond  Bdition,  greatly  inpre^ed  r  witii 
Platee  and  Woodoute.    JPep.  Sro.  priee  6s. 

Crosse.'— MemorialB,  Seientifie  and  Li- 
terary, of  Andrew  C^se,  the  Bleoitrieian., 
Edited  by  Mrs.  Cbossb.    Poet  8ro.  9e.  6d. 

Cnukshank.  *-*  Tke  Life   of  Sir  John 

Falstaff,  illustrated  by  C^eorge  Cruikshank. 
Wi^h  a  Biography  of  ^e  Knight,  &om  aa- 
thentie  sources,  by  Bobibt  B.  Bbouoh, 
Bsq.  Boyal  8to. — In  course  of  pubKoation 
monthly,  and  to  be  completed  in  10  Num- 
bers, each  containing  2  Hates,  prioe  la. 
The  first  6  Numbers  are  now  ready. 
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Lidy  Csrt's  InTaUd's  Book.-- The  In^ 

Talid**  Own  Book :  A  OolUolioa  of  B^ipev 
firoai  TavieiM  Books  and  yarious  Oountnes, 
Bj  tlM  Honoufablo  Ladt  Ousvw  jS^cc^m^^ 
Editum,    Fcp.  8vo.  i^oa  St.  6d. 

Dale.— !nie  Domestic  Liturgy  and  Family 

(^ft^plWB,  in  Two  Parte :  Pabt  I.  Church 
9emoie  adapted  for  Pomesfcio  TJi»e,  with 
Vws^sn  for  Every  Day  of  the  Week,  solectod 
from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  Pae^i 
H.  ao  appropriate  Sermon  for  Every  Sunday 
in  the  Year.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dale, 
M^i..,  Canon  Bewdentiary  of  St.  Paul's. 
Second  Edition.  Post  4to.  21b.  cloth  | 
81b.  6d.  calf ;  or  £2.  lOs.  morocco. 

f  THH  FAMrLY  CHAPLXUr,  128. 

Separately  \  j^^  i>o¥«bko  JasvKor,  lOs.  6cU 

Davy  (Dr.  J.)  — The  Angler  and  his 

Friend ;  or,  PiBoatory  Colloquies  and  Fiah- 
ing  Excursions.  By  JosK  Dayt,  M.D., 
F.B.S.,  &0.    Fop.  8vo.  price  6b, 

The  Angler  in  the  Lake  Diitri«t :  Or,  Piaeatory 

Colloquies  and  Fishing  Excursions  in  West- 
moreland and  Cumberland.  By  Johk 
Datt,  M.D.,  F.B.a    Fop.  8vo.  6a.  6d. 

D^beche.— Beport  on  the  Geology  of 

Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset.  By 
Sib  H.  T.  Delabechb,F.B.8.  With  Maps, 
Plates,  and  Woodcuts.     8vo.  price  14e. 

DalABive.«-'A  Treattue  on  Eleotricity 
ill  Theory  and  Practice.  By  ▲•  Di  la  Brns, 
Pfofesaor  in  the  Acadany  of  €hmeva.  Trans-* 
lated  for  the  Author  by  C.  Y,  Waxeeb, 
F.B.S.  In  Three  Volumes;  with  numerous 
Voodouta.  YoLL8vo.  prioal8a.}yel.II, 
>  88t,-.VoHU.  wi  itt  the  preM. 


De  Vere.— M ay  Carols.    By  A«brey  de 

Vebb,  Author  of  The  Search  after  Proeperine^ 
Ac.    Fep.  8vo.  5s. 

Discipline.  By  the  Author  of  "Letters 
to  my  Unknown  Friends^"  Ac  Second 
Editiosy  enlarged.    ISmo.  price  2s.  6d. 

Dodd.— The  Food  of  London :  A  Slcetch 

of  Hie  chief  Varieties,  Sources  of  Supply, 
probable  Quantities,  Modee  of  Arrival,  Pro- 
oeeses  of  Manufacture,  suspected  Adultera- 
tion, and  Machinery  of  Distribution  of  the 
Food  for  a  Community  of  Two  Millions  and 
a  Half.  By  Geobgb  Dodd,  Author  of 
SrUiik  Mamifachtret,  Ac  Poet  Svo.  lOa^  6d. 

XstoonrL— Music  the  Voice  of  Harmony 

in  Creation.  Selected  and  arranged  by 
Mary  Jane  Estcourt.    Fcp.  8vo.  Ts.  6d. 


The  Bettpaa  tt  Faitb ;  or,  a  Ybdt  to  a 

Beligioos  Soaptif,  SUJSditim.  Fop.  8vo.  68. 

Batoaoa  H  The  BeUpaa  af  ^^^l,  hw  its 
Author:  Being  a  Bejoinder  to  Professor 
Newman's  Mepfy  i  Inoluding  a  fbH  Exami- 
nation of  that  Writer's  CMtioism  on  the 
Character  of  Christ ;  and  a  Chapter  on  the 
Aspeots  and  Pretensions  of  Modern  Deism. 
Seimd  EiiUUm,  revised.    Post  8vo.  6«.  6d. 

The  ESni^shman's  Greek  Coneordance  of 

the  New  Testament :  Being  an  Attempt  at  a 
Verbal  Connexion  between  the  Qreek  and 
the  Engli^  Texts ;  inchiding  a  Coneordance 
to  the  Proper  Names,  with  Indexes,  Greek- 
Enflish  uid  EngUsh-Ghreek.  New  Edition, 
with  a  new  Indn.    Boyal  8vo.  price  42s. 

The  EngliihTnaTi'i  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Con- 
cordance of  the  Old  Testament :  Being  an 
Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connexion  between 
the  Original  and  the  English  Translations ; 
with  Indexes,  a  List  of  the  Proper  Names 
and  their  Occurrences,  &c.  2  vols,  royal 
8vo.  £3. 18a.  Od.  i  lai^  paper,.£4. 14s.  6d. 

Ephemera's    Handbook    of    Angling; 

teaching  Fly-Fishing,  Trolling,  Bottom- 
Fishing,  Salmon-Fishing  :  With  the  Natural 
History  of  Biver-Fish,  and  the  best  Modes 
of  Catching  them.  Third  Edition,  corrected 
and  improved;  with  Woodcuts.  Fcp.8vo<58. 

Ephemera.— The  look  of  the  Salmtn:  Com- 
prising the  Theoiy,  Principles,  and  Prac- 
tice of  Fly-Fislung  for  Salmon  t  Liste  of 
good  Salmon  Flies  for  every  good  Biver  in 
the  Empire ;  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Salpoon,  its  Habite  desoribed,  and  the  best 
way  of  artifipially  Breeding  it.  By  Ephe- 
ICBBA  ;  assisted  by  Ain>BEW  Youira.  Fcp. 
8to.  with  coloured  Pktes,  price  14a. 

Pairbahm.— Useftd  Information  for  En- 
gineers: Being  a  Series  of  Lectures  delivered 
to  the  Working  Engineers  of  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire.  With  Appendices,  containing 
the  Besults  of  Expenmental  Inquiries  into 
the  Strength  of  Materials,  the  Causes  of 
Boiler  Explosions,  &c.  By  Williak 
Faibbaibn,  F.B.a,  F.a.S.  Second  Edition  ; 
with  numeroutPlataa  and  Woodcuts.  Crown 
8vo.prioel0i.6d. 

The  Fairy  Famify:  A  Series  of  Ballads 

and  .Metrical  Tales  illustrating  the  Fairy 
Mythology  of  Europe.  With  Frontispiece 
and  Pictorial  Title.    Crown  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

Flemish  Interiors.    By  the  Writer  of 

A  Glance  behind  the  Grilles  of  Rdiffious 
Houses  in  Finance,    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
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NEW  WORKS  AKD  NEW  EDITIONS 


Forester.— Travels  in  the  Islands  of  Cor- 
sica and  Sardinia.  By  Thoscas  Forester, 
Author  of  Ramblet  in  Norway.  With  nume- 
rous coloured  Illustrations  and  Woodcuts, 
from  Sketches  made  during  the  Tour  by 
Lieutenant- Colonel  M.  A.  Biddulfh,  B.A. 
Imperial  870.  [/«  the  press, 

Garratt— Marvels  and  Mysteries  of  In- 
stinct; or,  Curiosities  of  Animal  Life.  By 
George  G-areatt.  Second  Edition^  revised 
and  improved  j  with  a  Frontispiece.  Fcp. 
8fo.  4e.  6d. 

Gilbart.— A  Practical  Treatise  on  Bank- 
ing. By  Jambs  Wim.iam  Gilbart,  F.R.S., 
General  Manacer  of  the  London  and  West- 
minster Banl.  Sixth  Edition^  revised 
and  enlarged.    2  vols.  12mo.  Portrait,  I63. 

Gilbart.  — Logic  for   the    Million:  A 

Familiar  Exposition  of  the  Art  of  Reasoning. 
By  J.  W.  GiLBART,  F.R.S.  5th  Edition  ; 
with  Portrait  of  the  Author.    12mo.  Ss.  6d. 

The  Poefical  Works  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
Edited  by  Bolton  Cornet,  Esq.  Illustrated 
by  Wood  Engravings,  from  Designs  by 
Members  of  the  Etching  Club.  Square 
crown  Bvo.  cloth,  21s. ;  morocco,  £1. 16s. 

Gosse.  — A    Naturalist's    Sojourn    in 

Jamaica.  By  P.  H.  Gk)8SS,  Esq.  With 
Plates.    Post  8vo.  price  14e. 

Green.— Lives  of  the  Princesses  of  Eng- 
land. By  Mrs.  Mary  Anne  Everett 
Greek,  Editor  of  the  Letters  of  Royal  and 
Illustrious  Ladies.  Witli  numerous  Por- 
traits. Complete  in  6  vols,  post  8vo.  price 
lOs.  6d.  each. — Any  Yolume  may.be  had 
separately  to  complete  sets. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Greg's  Essays  on  Political 

and  Social  Science,  contributed  chiefly  to  the 
Bdinbvrgh  Review,    2  vols.  8vo.  price  240. 

Greyson.  — Selections  from  the  Corre- 

roondence  of  R.  E.  H.  Grexson,  Esq. 
Edited  by  the  Author  of  The  Eclipse  of 
EaUh,    2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  price  128. 

Grove.  —  The  Correlation  of  Physical 

Forces.  By  W.  R.  Grotb,  Q.O.,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  Ac.    Third  Edition.    Svo.  price  7s. 

Gumey.— St.  Louis  and  Henri  IV. :  Being 

a  Second  Series  of  Historical  Sketches. 
Bv  the  Rev.  John  H.  Gurnet,  M.A.,  Rector 
of  St.  Mary*s,  Marylebone.    Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 

Evening  Beoreations ;  or,  Samples  from  the 
Lecture-Room.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
GrRNET,  M.A.    Crown  Svo.  68. 


Gwilf  8  EncydopsBdia  of  Architectoe, 

Historical,  Themtical,  and  PracticaL  By 
Jossptt  GwiLT.  With  more  than  1,000 
Wood  Engravings,  from  Designs  by  J.  8. 
GwiLT.    Third  Edition.     8to.  428. 

Halloran.— Eight  Months'  Journal  kept 

on  board  one  of  H.M.  Sloops  of  War,  during 
Visits  to  Loochoo,  Japan,  and  Pootoo.  By 
Alfred  L.  Hallora.n,  Master,  R  Jf .  WiUi 
Etehings  and  Woodcuts.    Post  Svo.  Ts.  61 

Hare  (Archdeacon).— The  Lifeof  Lnther, 

in  Forty-eight  Historical  Engravings.  By 
GusTAV  K5NIO.  With  ExphmatiOTis  by 
Arcudeacox  Hare  and  Susawxa  Wdw- 
WORTH.    Fcp.  4to.  price  28s. 

Harford.-Life  of  Michael  Angelo  Buon- 
arroti :  With  Translations  of  many  of  his 
Poems  and  Letters  j  also  Memoirs  of  Savo- 
narola, Raphael,  and  Vittoria  Colonna,  By 
John  S.  Harford,  Esq.,  D.O.L.,  F.B.S., 
Member  of  the  Academy  of  Pamting  of 
St.  Luke,  at  Rome,  and  of  the  Roman  Aroh- 
fiDological  Society.  With  Portrait  and 
Plates.    2  vols.  Svo.  25s. 

niRftrations,  Architectural  and  Pictorial,  of 
the  Genius  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti. 
With  Descriptions  of  the  Plates,  by  the 
Commendatore  Caiqna  ;  C.  R,  Coceereli, 
Esq.,  RA. ;  and  J.  8.  Harford,  Esq., 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.    FoUo,  73s.  6d.  half-bound. 

Harrison.— The  Light  of  the  Forge;  or, 

Counsels  drawn  from  the  Sick-Bed  of  S.  M. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Harribok,  M jL,  Domestio 
Chaplain  to  H.R.H.  the  Duchees  of  Osm- 
bridge.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  5s. 

Harry  Hieover.—Stable  Talk  and  Table 

Talk ;  or,  Speotaoles  for  Young  Sportsmen. 
By  Harrt  Hieoybr.  New  Edition,  2  vtda. 
Svo.  with  Portrait,  price  24b. 

Harry  Hieoyer.- The  Hnnting-Ileld.  ByHany 
HtEOTER.  With  Two  Plates.  Fop.  Svo. 
6s.  half-bound. 

Harry  Kieoyer.  —  Practical  Horsemaiiflhia. 
By  Harry  HiEOTER.  Second  Edition  \  widi 
2  Plates.    Fcp.  Svo.  5s.  half-bound. 

Harry  Hieoyer.~The  Pocket  and  the  Stud;  or» 
Practical  Hints  on  the  Management  of  the 
Stable.  By  Harrt  Hieotsb.  Seoond 
Edition ;  with  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Fcp. 
Svo.  price  5s.  half-bound. 

Harry  Hieover.— The  Stud,  fxnt  Practical  Par- 
poses  and  Practical  Men:  Being  a  Guide 
to  the  Choice  of  a  Horse  for  use  more  than 
for  show.  By  Harry  Hieover.  With  2 
Plates.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  58.  half-bound. 
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HaJSsalL -Adulterations  Detected;    or, 

Plain*  Instructions  for  the  Discovery  of 
Frauds  in  Food  and  Medicine.  By  Abthtjr 
HiLii  Hassall,  M.D.  Lond.,  Analyst  of  The 
Lancet  Sanitary  Commission,  and  Author  of 
the  Reports  of  that  Commission  published 
under  tlie  title  of  Food  and  Us  Adulterations 
(which  may  also  be  had,  in  8vo.  price  28s.) 
With  225  Illustrations,  engraved  on  Wood. 
Crown  8vo.  ITs.  6d. 

Hassall —A  History  of  the  British  Fresh 

Water  Algae :  Including  Bescriptions  of  the 
Desraideie  and  Diatomacefe.  With  upwards 
of  One  Hundred  Plates  of  Figures,  illus- 
trating the  various  Species.  By  Aethfb 
Hill  Hassall,  M.D.,  Author  of  Micro- 
scopic Anaiomy  rf  the  Human  Body,  &c.  2 
vols.  8vo.  with  103  Plates,  price  £1.  ISs. 

Col.  Hawker's  Instructions  to  Young 

Sportsmen  in  aU  that  relates  to  Guns  and 
Shooting.  lOth  Edition,  revised  and  brought 
down  to  the  Present  Time,  by  the  Author's 
Son,  Major  P.  W.  L.  Hawkeb.  With  a 
Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  numerous 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.    Svo.  2l8. 

Haydn's  Book  of  Dignities :  Containing 

Bolls  of  the  Official  Personages  of  the  British 
Empire,  Civil,  Ecclesiastical,  Judicial,  Mili- 
tary, Naval,  and  Municipal,  from  the  Earliest 
Periods  to  the  Present  Time.  Together 
with  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  from  the 
Foundation  of  their  respective  States ;  the 
Peerage  and  Nobility  of  Great  Britain ;  &c. 
Being  a  New  Edition,  improved  and  conti- 
nued, of  Beatson's  Political  Index.  Svo. 
25s.  half-bound. 

Sir  John   Herschel.— Essays  from  the 

Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Revietcs,  with  Ad- 
dresses and  other  Pieces.  By  Sib  John 
F.  W.  Hebschel,  Bart.,  K.H.,  M.A.  Svo. 
price  183. 

Sir  John  Herschel.— Outlines  of  Astro- 
nomy. By  SiE  JoHir  F.  W.  Hebschel, 
Bart.,  K.H.,  M.A.  New  Edition;  with 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.    Svo.  price  ISs. 

Hill.— Travels  hi  Siberia,    By  S.  S.  Hill^ 

Esq.,  Author  of  ISavels  on  the  Shores  of 
the  Bailie.  With  a  large  Map  of  European 
and  Aaiatic  Bussia.    2  vols,  post  Svo.  24is. 

Hinchliff.— Summer  Months  among  the 

Alps  :  With  the  Ascent  of  Monte  Rosa. 
By  Thomas  W.  HiNCULirF,  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  With  4  tinted 
Views  and  8  Maps.    Post  Svo.  price  IDs.  6d. 

Hints  on  Etiqnette  and  the  Usages  of 

Society:  With  a  Glance  at  Bad  Habits. 
New  Edition,  revised  (with  Additions)  by  a 
Lady  of  Rank.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  Half-a-(>own. 


Holland, —Medical  Notes  and  Reflec- 
tions. By  Sib  Heney  Holland,  Bart., 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c..  Physician  in  Ordinary 
to  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert.  Third 
Edition.     Svo.  18s. 

Holland.- Chapters  on  Mental  Physiology.  By 
Sib  Henby  Holland,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
Founded  chiefly  on  Chapters  contained  in 
■  the  First  and  Second  Editions  of  Medical 
Notes  and  Reflections  by  the  same  Author. 
Svo.  price  lOs.  6d. 

Hook.— The  Last  Days  of  Our  Lord's 

Ministry:  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  tJio 
principal  Events  of  Passion  Week.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  F.  Hook,  D.D.  New  Edition. 
Fcp.  Svo.  price  6b. 

Hooker.— Kew  Gardens ;  or,  a  Popular 

Guide  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gtardeus  of 
Kew.  By  Sib  William  Jackson  Hookee, 
K.H.,  Ac.,  Dbector.  New  Edition;  with 
many  Woodcuts.    16mo.  price  Sixpence. 

Hooker. —  Koseom of  Economic  Botany;  or,  a 
Popular  Guide  to  the  Useful  and  Remark- 
able Vegetable  Products  of  the  Museum 
in  the  Royal  Gbrdens  of  Kew.  By  Sib  W.  J. 
Hookbb,  K.H.,  &c..  Director.  With  29 
Woodcuts.    16mo.  price  Is, 

Hooker  and  Amott-^The  British  Flora : 

comprising  the  Phwnogamous  or  Flowering 
Plants,  and  the  Ferns.  Seventh  Edition, 
with  Additions  and  Corrections ;  and  nu- 
merous Figures  illustrative  of  the  FmbelK- 
ferous  Plants,  the  Composite  Plants,  the 
Grasses,  and  the  Ferns.  By  SiB  W.  J. 
HooKEB,  F.R.A.  and  L.S.,  Ac. ;  and  G.  A. 
Walzbe-Aknott,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.  12mo. 
with  12  Plates,  price  14s. ;  with  the  Plates 
coloured,  price  21s. 

Home's  Introduction   to  the   Critical 

Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Tenth  Edition,  revised,  corrected, 
and  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  Habtwell  Hobnb, 
B.D.  (the  Author) ;  the  Rev.  Samitel 
Datidbon,  D.D.  of  the  University  of  Halle, 
and  LL.D. ;  and  S.  Pbideaux  Teeqelles, 
LL.D.  With  4  Maps  and  22  Yignettes  and 
Facsimiles.    4  vols.  Svo.  £3. 13s.  6d. 

,  •«♦  The  Four  Volmnes  may  alio  be  had  $eparatelif  as 
tollowt:— 

Vol..  I.— A  Smnmary  of  the  Evidence  for  the  Ocnninencss, 
Authenticity,  Unoomipted  Preeenratitni,  and  Inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  BytheRev.  T.H.  Home,  B.D..  Svo.  15s. 

Vol.  II.— The  Text  of  the  Old  Testament  conaliered  i  With 
a  Treatise  on  Sacred  Interpretation :  and  a  brief  Introduc- 
tion  to  the  Old  Testament  Books  and  the  Apocrppha.  By  8. 
Daridaon.  D.D.  (HaUe)  and  LL.D. Svo.  258. 

Vol.  III.— a  Summary  of  Biblical  Geography  and  Anti- 
quities.   By  the  Rev.  T.  fl.  Home,  B.D Svo.  18s. 

Vol.  rv.— An  Introduction  to  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the 
New  Testament.  By  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Home,  B.D.  The 
Critical  Fart  re-written,  and  the  remainder  revised  and 

edited  bjr  tf .  P.  Tregelles,  LL.D Svo.  18s. 
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Horne.  —  A  GompendiotiB  Introduction 

to  the  Study  of  the  Bible.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  Habtwbll  HoBin,  B.D.  New  Edition, 
with  Maps  and  Blustrations.    12ino.  9i. 

Hoskyns.— Talpa;  or,  the  Chronicles  of 

a  Clay  Farm :  An  Agrioultoral  Fragment. 
By  CHAin)OS  Wnsv  HosKTNg,  Esq.  Fourth 
Edition.  With  24  Woodcuts  from  the 
originalBesigns  by  GsoftGJS  CBCriXB&iiiK. 
16mo.  price  Ss.  6d. 

How  to  Norse  Sick  Children :  Intended 

eepeciaUy  as  a  HMp  to  the  Nurses  in  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  C^dren  ;  but  containing 
Directions  of  serrioe  to  aU  who  hare  the 
charge  of  the  Young.    Fcp.  8to.  Is.  6d« 

Howitt  (A.  M.)— An  Art-Student  in 
Munich.  By  AinrA  Mabt  Howitt.  2 
Tola,  post  Sto.  price  140. 

Howitt— The  Children's  Tear.  By  Mary 
Howitt.  With  Four  IUustoa*ioBs»  from 
Designs  by  A.  M.  Howitt.  Square  16mo.  6s . 

Howitt— Tallangetta,    tiM    Squatter's 

Home:  A  Story  o£  AustraUan  Life.  By 
William  Howitt,  Author  of  Tufo  Tean  in 
Fidoria,  &o.    2  Tola,  post  8vo.  prioa  18s. 

Howitt— Land,  Labour,  and  Gold; 
or,  Two  Teara  in  Y iotoria :  Wii&  Yisit  to 
gydney  and  Van  Diemen'a  LaboL  By 
WutLiAM  Howitt.    %  Tola,  poat  8to«  21s. 

Howitt.— Visits  to  Bemarkable  Places : 

Old  Halls,  Battle-Fielda,  and  Somea  illuatra- 
tlTC  of  Striking  Passages  in  Kngliah  Histoir 
and  Poetry.  By  Willluc  Howitt.  With 
about  80  Wood  SngraTings.  Net^  Edition, 
2  Tola,  square  orown  8to.  pxwe  25f . 

H^lliam  Howitt's  Boy's  Country  Book:  Being 
the  Beal  Life  of  a  Ck>untrT  Boy,  written 
by  himself;  exhibiting  all  the  Amusements, 
Pleasures,  and  Pursmts  of  Children  in  the 
Countn^  New  Edition;  with  40  Wood- 
cuts.   Fcp.  8to.  price  6a. 

JSowitt— The  Bvral  Lift  of  Kwglitnd.  By 
William  Howitt.  New  Emtion,  cor- 
rected and  reTised;  with  Woodcuta  by 
Bewick  and  Williams,    Medium  8to.  21s. 

Hue- Christianity  in  China,  Tartary, 

and  Thibet.  By  M.  TAbb^  Hue,  formerly 
Missionary  Apostolic  in  China ;  Author  of 
The  Chineie  Empire^  &c.    2  to1s»  8tOc  21s. 

Hue.— The  Chinese  Emj^ :  A  Sequel 

to  Hue  and  Gkbet*s  Journey  ihnmffh  Tctrtary 
and  Thibet.  By  the  AbbI  Hiro,  formerly 
Missionary  Apostolic  in  China.  Second 
Edition  ;  with  Map.    2  Tola.  8to.  2!ia. 


Hudson's  Bain  DirectioBS  for  Making 

WiUs  in  oonfonmty  with  the  Iaw^s  With  a 
elear  SxpotttioA  of  the  Law  velaimg  to  the 
distribulimi  of  Personal  Batata  in  the  case 
of  Intestacy,  two  Forma  of  Wilk,  and  mudi 
useful  information.  New  and  eaiaiged  Edi- 
tion ;  including  the  ProTiaiona  of  &  WiOs 
Act  Amendnwrit  Act.    Fcp.  9fwo,  8a.  6d. 

Hudson's  Executor's  Guide.    New  and 

improred  Edition;  with  the  Statutes 
enactod,  and  the  Judicial  Deeisiona  pro- 
nounced since  the  last  Edition  inoorporated, 
comprising  the  Probate  and  Administration 
Acts  for  England  and  Ireland,  paaiedinthe 
first  Sesaicni  of  the  Kew  Fariiaraent.  Fcp, 
8to.  [Jmst  rmdjf. 

Hudson  and  Eennedj.— Where  there's 

a  Will  there 's  a  Way :  An  Ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc  by  a  New  Boute  and  Witiiout  Guides. 
By  the  BeT.  C.  HiTOflCW,  M.A^  St.  John's 
CoIl^e»  Cambridge  ;  and  B.  S.  "Kmstskdy^ 
BjL,  Qaius  Colkge,  Cambridge,  ^iercni^ 
Edition,  with  Two  Ascents  of  Jfonio  Bom  ;  a 
Plate,  and  a  coloured  Map.  Post  8to.  5a.  6d. 

Humholdt's  Cosmos.  Translated,  with 

the  Author'a  authority^  by  Mbs.  SABons. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  16mo.  Half-ft-Cx^wn  each, 
aawed ;  8s.  6d.  each*  doth :  or  in  post  Sro. 
Ids.  each,  cloth.  ToL  HI.  post  8to. 
12a.  6d.  cUith:  or  in  16mo.  Pact  X.  2s.  6d. 
sewed,  Ss.  6d.  elothi  and  Part  II.  Sa. sawed. 
4a.  dotlw 

Eumboldt'i  Aspects  of  Batnz«.  Ttandated, 
with  the  Author's  authority,  by  Mb^Sabdhl 
lOaao.  price  6a. :  <np  in  2  toIb.  Sa.  Od.  eacii, 
elothi  2b.  fid.  eaeh»  sewed. 

Humphreys.  *  Parables  of  Our  Lord, 

illuminated  and  ornamented  in  the  style  of 
the  Missals  of  the  Benaissance  by  HsxsT 
Noil  HuicrHSETS.  Square  fcp.  8to.  SIs. 
in  massiTe  carred  corers  ;  or  80s.  bound  in 
morocco  by  Hayday. 

Hunt  — Besearehes  on  Light  in  its 

Chemical  Belations  ;  embratnag  a  Con- 
sideration of  all  the  Photographio  Processes. 
By  BoBXBX  HwiTF,  F.&.S.  BeooadtSditiott, 
with  Pkte  and  Woodcuts.    8to.  lOs.  6d. 

Hutton.— A  Hundred  Tears  Ago:  An 
Historical  Sketch,  1785  to  1796.  By  Jajos 
HuTTON.    Post  8to. 

Idle.~Hints  on  Shooting,  Fishing,  kc,, 

both  on  Sea  and  Land,  and  in  tiia  fresh- 
Water  Lochs  of  Scotland:  BeiBg  the  Kspe- 
rienoes  of  C.  Inui,  £aq.    Fcp.  8to.  Sa. 
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Mrs.  Jameson's  Leguids  of  the  Saints 

and  Martyrs^  as  represented  in  Christian 
Art :  Forming  the  Ffrst  Series  oTSacr^  and 
Legendary  AH,  Third  Edition,  revised  and 
improrea;  ^ith  17  Etchings  and  upwards 
of  180  Woodcuts,  many  of  which  are  new 
in  this  Edition.  2  vols,  square  crown  8?o. 
31s.  6d. 

Krs.  Jameson'i  Legends  of  the  monastic 
Orders,  as  represented  in  Christian  Art. 
Forming  the  Second  Series  of  Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art,  Second  Edition,  enlarged  ; 
with  11  Etchings  bj  the  Author,  and  88 
Woodcuts.    Square  orown  8to.  price  288. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  tlie  jfadoima, 
as  represented  in  Christian  Art :  Forming 
the  Third  Series  <tf  Saered  mnd  Legendary 
Art.  Second  Edition,  rerised  and  improved : 
with  numerous  Etchings  from  Drawings  by 
the  Author,  and  upwards  of  150  Woodsuts. 
Square  crown  Sto»  [Nearly  remdy. 

Mra.  Jmmboii^i  Common^aee-Book  of 

Thoughts,  Memories,  and  Fancies,  Original 
and  Seleotod.  Fart  I.  Ethics  and  Character ; 
Part  II.  Literature  and  Art.  Secotid  Edit. 
ravised  and  corrected;  with  Slehhiga  aad 
Woodeots.    Grown  8ro.  18s. 

Mrs.  Jamoson's  Two  Loetazea  oa  tha  Xmiilosr- 
ment  of  Women. 


1.  gKsnas  ^  Ckabitt,   CalboHo  and  Pfoltitit, 

AJbroftd  and  at  Ebbm.   awawd  jamo«h.wttk  ram 
Pxalkctt.    wm^^99tK4m. 

2.  TAaComcTOXosQ^LABOirB:  A8«oaad  LaetaMvi 

Uie  Social  Employmenta  of  Woman.   Fcp.Svo.  Sa. 

Jaqoemet's  Gompendioin  of  Chronology : 

Containing  the  most  important  Bates  of 
Ctoeral  History,  Political^  Ecclesiastical, 
and  Literary,  from  the  Qreation  of  the 
World  lo  the  end  of  the  Yfl«r  1854.  Edited 
by  the  Ber.  J.  Axoosir,  MA..  Se$o»d 
Edition,    Post  8to.  price  7b.  6d. 

Lord  Jeffirey's   Contributions  to  The 

Edinburgh  Beriew.  A  New  Edition,  com- 
plete in  One  Volume,  with  a  Portrait  en- 
graved by  Henry  Eobinson,  and  a  Vignette. 
Square  crown  Sto.  21s.  cloth  ;  oi  SOa.  ealf. 
«*Or  in  d  Y^A.  8to.  price  42s. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Entire  Wcnics : 

With  Life  hy  Bisbop  Hbbbb.  Berised  and 
corrected  by  the  Bev.  Chablbs  Paos  Bben, 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Now 
eomplete  m  10  vols.  8to.  10s.  6d.  each. 

Mum.— The  Land  o^  Silence  and  the 

Land  of  I>8skness.  Being  Two  Essays  on 
the  Blind  and  ob  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  By 
tho  Bev.  B.  Gt.  Johns,  Chaplain  of  the 
Blind  School,  St.  George's  Fields,  South- 
wark.    Fcp.  8to.  price  49.  6d. 


Johnston.— A  Dktfonary  of  Geography, 

DesenptiTs,  Physical,  Statistind,  and  £[tst(»i- 
cal:  Forming  a  complete  General  Gazetteer 
of  the  World.  By  A.  Keith  Johnston, 
F.B.S.E.,  FJt.O.S.,  F.a.S.,  Geographer  at 
Edinburgh  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 
Seeond  Edition,  thoroughly  rerised.  In  1 
Tol.  of  1,860  pages,  oomprismg  about  50,000 
Names  of  Places.  Svo^  86s.  olothj  or  half- 
bound  in  mssia,  41s. 

Eemhle.— The  Saxons  in  England:  A 

History  of  the  English  Commonwealth  till 
the  Norman  Conquest.  By  John  M.  £sAt« 
BLB,  MA.,  &0.    2  Tols.  8tow  28a. 

Eesteren.— A  Mannal  of  the  Domestic 

Practice  of  Medicine.  BtW.B.Ksstxtbn, 
Fellow  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England,  As.    Squaie  post  8to.  7s.  6d. 


Eirby  and   Spence's  Introchiction  to 

Entomoloffy ;  (Mr,  E]wnfia^t4^  of  the  Natural 
BUatory  oflnsects :  Comprising  an  Account 
of  Nozioua  and  IJselid  Inaasta,  ai  their  Meta- 
HKnrphoses,  Food,  Stratagems^  Hatntations, 
Societies,  Motions,  Noises,  Hybernation, 
Instinct,  &c,  Seaenth  Idiiio*,  with  an  Ap- 
pendix relatiia  to  the  Origin  and  Pro^rEoes 
of  the  work.    Crown  8to.  5a. 

Mrs.  R.  Lee's  Elements  of  Natural  His- 
tory ;  or.  First  Principles  of  Zoolo^  :  Com- 
prising tha  Prineipiea  of  Cbiswiflestion,  inter- 
spersed  with  amusing  and  instraetire  Ac- 
counts of  tho  most  remaritable  Animals. 
New  Edition;  Woodcuts.    Fcp.8vo.7B.6d. 

Letttfs  to  my  Unknown  Friends.    By 

a  Lai>y,  Author  of  Letiere  on  Hapginets, 
Fourth  Edition.     Fcp.  8to.  5s. 

Lattstt  on  Happineaa,  addrassad  to  a  Ttnant, 
^,,By  a  Laby,  Author  of  Letters  to  my  Xhhnowii 
llnende,    Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

L.E.L.— The  Poetical  Works  of  Letitia 

Elizabeth  Landon ;  comprising  the  Impro^ 
vieatrieet  the  Veuetkm  Bracelet,  the  Golden 
Violet,  the  Troubadour,  and  Poetical  Bemains, 
New  Edition  ^  with  2  Vignettes  by  B.  Doyle. 
2  Yols.  16mo.  lOa.  doth  >  morocco^  21s. 

Dr.  John  Lindley's  Theory  and  Practice 

of  Horticulture  ;  or,  an  Attempt  to  explain 
the  principal  Operations  of  Gardening  upon 
Physiologuzal  Ghrouncfe:  Being  the  Second 
Edition  of  the  Theory  of  Horticulture,  much 
enlarged  j  with  98  Woodcuts.     8to.  21s. 

Dr.    J<^B    lindley's  Introdnction  to 

Botany.  New  Edition,  with  Corrections  and 
copious  Additions.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Six 
Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  price  24s. 
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LARDNER'S    CABINET   CYCLOPEDIA 


Of  mitorj,  Biogmplij,  Literature,  the  Arts  and  Sdenoef ,  Natural  ffiatory,  and  ICaauiiMtiirea. 

A  Series  of  Original  Works  by 

Thomas  RsieHTLBT, 
John  Forsti^r, 
Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Thomas  Moors, 

AND  OTHBR  EMINENT  WritKRS. 

Complete  in  isa  vols.  fcp.  8to.  with  Yigfnette  Titles,  price,  in  doth,  Nineteen  Gninems. 
The  Works  aeparateljft  in  Sets  or  Series,  price  Three  Shillings  and  Sixpence  each  Volanse. 


Sir  John  Herschbl, 
Sir  James  Macrintosh, 
RoBRRT  South  ET, 
Sir  Datid  Brewster, 


Bishop  Thirlwall, 
Thb  Rev.  G.  R.  Oi^io, 
J.  C.  L.  Db  Sismondi, 
John  Phillips,  F.R.S.,  OS, 


A  LUt  of  th9  Works  composing  ike  Cabikbt  Ctclopjidia  : — 


1.  BelVB  Hl«tory  of  Rnsria 8  vols.  10s.  6d. 

t.  Bell'*  Lives  of  British  Poeta tvol».  78. 

8.  BrcwBter't Optics  lvol.Ss.6d. 

4.  Cooley's  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery  8  vol».  lOa.  0*1. 

5.  Crowe's  HisUMry  of  Franoo 8  vol*.  lOa.  6d. 

6.  De  Morgan  on  ProbBblllties 1  vol.  38.  Otl. 

7.  De  Sigmondi's  History   of  the  Italian 

Bepublics 1  vol.  Ss.  6d. 

8.  De  Sismondi's  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  2  vols.  7«. 

9.  Donovan's  Chemistry  1  vol.  8s.  Gd. 

10.  Donovan's  Domestic  Economy 2vol8.7«. 

11.  Dunham's  Spain  and  Portugal 6  vols.  17s.  6(1, 

IS.  Dmiham's  History  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 

and  Norway 8  vols.  10«.  6d. 

IS.  Dunham's  History  of  Poland lvoL8s.6d. 

14.  Dnnham's  Qermanic  Empire 8  vols.  KM.  6d. 

15.  Donluun's   Europe  during  the  Middle 

Ages 4  vols.  Ms. 

16.  Dunham's  British  Dramatists t  vols.  7s. 

17.  Dunham's  Lives  of  Earty  Writers   of 

Great  Britahi  1  vol.  Ss.  6d. 

18.  Fergus's  History  of  the  United  States  . .  2  vols.  7b. 
10.  Fosbrolce's  Grecian  ft  Roman  Antiquities  2  vols.  78. 
:*0,  Forster's  Lives  of  the  Statesmen  of  the 

Commonwealth  6  vols.  178. 6d. 

n.  Gleig's  Lives  of  British  Military  Com- 
manders  8  Tols.  10s.  6d. 

tt.  Grattan's  History  of  the  NetherUnds .. .  1  vol.  3s.  Gd. 

28.  Henslow's  Botany 1vol.  8s.  Gd. 

24.  Hersdiel's  Astronomy 1  voL  3e.  Gd. 

25.  Herschel's  Discourse  on  Natural  Philo- 

sophy   lvol.8s.6d. 

fS,  History  of  Rome «vols.7s. 

27.  History  of  Swltxerland 1vol.  8s.  6d. 

28.  Holland's  Manufisctures  in  Metal 8  vols.  10s.  6d. 

38.  James's  Lives  of  Foreign  Statesmen ....  5  vols.  I7s.  6d. 

30.  Katcr  and  Lardner's  Mechanics 1  vol.  Ss.  6d. 

31.  Keightley'sOutUnes  of  History lvol.8s.6d. 

32.  Lardner's  Arithmetic 1  vol,  Ss.  Gd. 

88.  Lardner's  Geometry 1  vol.  8s.  6d. 


I  84.  Larducr  on  Heat lvoL8s.0d. 

I  Sj.  Lardner's  Hydrostatioa  and  Pneumatics  1  voL  Ss.  6d. 

36.  Lardner  and  Walker'a  Electridlj  and 

j  Magnetism 2  v<d«.  7s. 

I  87.  Mackintosh,  Forster,  and   Courtenay's 

,  Lives  of  British  Statesmen 7  vols.  2*8.  Cd. 

88.  Mackintosh.  Wallace,  and  BeU's  History 

I  ofEngUmd 10vols.SSa. 

I  89.  Montgomery  and  ga&elley'a  eminent  Ita- 

I  li.m,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  Authors  S  vols.  lOs.  60. 

j  40.  Moore's  History  of  Ireland 4  vols.  Ha. 

41.  Nicolas's  Chronology  of  Historj lvol.8s.6d. 

42.  Phillips's  Treatise  on  Geology 2vols.7a. 

43.  PoweU's  History  of  Natural  PhUoeophy  1  vol.  8a.  6d. 

44.  Porter's  Treatise  on  the  Manoikcture  of 

Silk 1  VOL  8s.  fid. 

45.  Porter's  Manufiutures  of  Porcelain  and 

Ghws lToLSi.6d. 

46.  Boscoe's  British  Lawyers lToLSi.6d. 

47.  Scott's  History  of  Scotland 2vola.7S, 

48.  Shelley's    Lives    of   eminent    French 

Authors 2  vols.  78. 

48.  Shuckard  and  Swainson's  Insecte 1  voL  Ss.  Od. 

50.  Sonthey*sUve9  of  British  Admirals....  6  vols.  17s.  6d. 

!  5L  Stebbing's Church  Histoiy Svols.7s. 

'  S2.  Stebbing's  History  of  the  Reformation. .  2  vols.  7s. 

58.  Swainson's  Discourse  on  Natural  Hlsuny  I  voL  8s.  Od. 

54.  Swainson's  Natural  History  and  Claaai- 

I  flcation  of  Animals  1  vol.  9$,  6d. 

;  56.  Swainson's    Habits   and    Instlnots   of 

i  AidmaU lvoLSs.Gd. 

j  56.  Swainson's  Birds 2  vcds.  7s. 

!  57.  Swainson's  Fish,  Reptiles,  Ac 2toIs.Ts. 

f  58.  Swainson's  Quadrupeds 1  voL  8s.  6d. 

I  ie.  Swsiiison's  Shells  and  Shell-Fish lvoLSs.6d. 

60.  Swainson's  Animals  in  Menageries 1  voL  Ss.  6d. 

61.  Swainson's  Taxidermy  and  Biogra|4iy  of 

ZoologisU lvol.Ss.6d. 

68.  Thirlwall's  History  of  Greece 8vols.S8e. 


Linwood.— Anthologia  Ozoniensis,  sive 

Florilegioni  e  Lusibus  poetiois  diForsoram 
Oxoniensiam  Qnecb  et  Latinid  deoerptum. 
Ourante  Gitliklmo  Likwood,  MJl.,  .ffidia 
OhriBti  Aluixino.    8vo.  price  14i. 

Lorimer's  (C.)  Letters  to  a  Toong  Master 

Mariner  on  some  Subjects  connected  with 
his  Calling.    Now  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  6b.  6d. 

London's  Encyclopssdia  of  Gardening: 

Comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Hor- 
ticulture, Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  and 
Landscape- Gku*dening.  With  many  himdred 
Woodcuts.  New  Edition,  corrected  and 
improTed  by  Mb3.  Loudon.    6vo.  SOs. 


London's  EncyclopaBdia  of  Trees  and 

Shrubs,  or  Arboretum  et  Ihtiicetum  BriUm- 
MUTwm  abridged :  Containing  the  Hardy  Trees 
and  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain,  Native  and 
Foreign,  Scientifically  and  Popularly  De- 
scribed. With  about  2,000  Woodoata, 
8to.  508. 

London's  Encyclopsdia  of  Agriculture: 

Comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  tho 
Valuation,  Transfer,  Laying-out,  Improre- 
ment,  and  Management  of  Landed  Property, 
and  of  the  Cultivation  and  Economy  <n  the 
Animal  and  Vegetable  Productions  of  Agri- 
culture. New  and  cheaper  Edition;  with 
1,100  Woodcuts.    8vo.  Sis.  6d. 
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London's  Encyclopsedia  of  Plants:  Com- 
prising the  Specific  Character,  DescriptioDy 
Culture,  History,  Application  in  the  Arts, 
and  ererj  other  desirable  Particular  respect- 
ing aU  the  Plants  found  in  Ghreat  Britain. 
New  Edition,  corrected  bj  Mbs.  LouDOir. 
With  upwards  of  12,000  Woodcuts.  8vo. 
£3, 13s.  6d.— Second  Supplement,  21s. 

London's   EncyclopsBdia    of    Cottage, 

Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture  and  Furniture. 
New  Edition,  edited  by  Mrs.  Lovdon  ;  with 
more  than  2,000  Woodcuts.    8to.  638. 

London's  Self-Instrnction    for    Tonng 

Gurdeners,  Foresters,  Bailiffs,  Land  Stew- 
ards, and  Farmers;  in  Arithmetic,  Book- 
keeping, Geometry,  Mensuration,  Practical 
Trigonometry,  Mechanics,  Land-Surreying, 
Levelling,  Planning  and  Mapping,  Architec- 
tural Drawing,  and  Isometrical  Projection 
and  Perspectire.    8yo.  Portrait,  7s.  6d. 

London's  Hortns  Britannicns ;  or,  Cata- 
logue of  all  the  Plants  found  in  Gbvat 
Britain.  New  Edition,  corrected  by  Mbs. 
LorDOK.    8to.  3l8.  6d. 

Mrs.  London's  Lady's  Conntry  Compa- 
nion; or.  How  to  Enjoy  a  Country  Life 
Bationally.  Fourth  Edition,  with  Plates 
and  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Mrs.   London's    Amatenr    Gardener's 

Calendar,  or  Monthly  GKiide  to  what  should 
be  avoided  and  done  in  a  Garden.  16mo. 
with  Woodcuts,  7s.  6d. 

LoVsElements  of  Practical  Agricnltnre; 

comprehending  the  Cultivation  of  Plants,  the 
Husbandry  of  tiie  Domestic  Animals,  and 
the  Economy  of  the  Farm.  New  Edition ; 
with  200  Woodcuts.    8vo.  21s. 

Macanlay.— Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon. 

Lord  Macaulay.  Corrected  by  Hihsslp. 
Svo.  price  12s. 

Macanlay.  —  The  History  of  England 

from  the  Accession  of  James  II.  By 
the  Bight  Hon.  Lobd  Macavlat.  New 
Edition.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo.  price  32s. ; 
Vols  III.  and  lY.  price  86s. 

Lord  Macanlay's  Critical  and  Historical 

Essays  contributed  to  The  Edinburgh 
Beview.    Foiur  Editions,  as  follows : — 

1.  A  LiBSABT  Ei>mox  (the  EighthX  Six  8  vols.  8ro. 
price  88e. 

8.  Complete  in  Oim  Votuira,  with  Portrait  and  Vig- 
nette. Square  crown  8yo.  price  Slti.  doth:  or 
80i.  calf. 

8.  Another  Ksw  EoiTiOK,  in  S  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  price 
218.  doth. 

4.  The  People's  Epinoir,  in  2  vols,  crown  8ro.  price 
8%  cloth. 


Macanlaj.— Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  with 

Ivry  and  the  Armada,  By  the  Bight 
Hon.  Lobd  Macaulay.  New  Edition. 
16mo.  price  4s.  6d.  doth;  or  10s.  6d. 
bound  in  morocco. 

Lord  Macanlay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 

With  numerous  Illustrations,  Original  and 
from  the  Antique,  drawn  on  Wood  by 
G^i^e  Scharf,  jun.,  and  engrared  by  Samuel 
Williams.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  4to.  price 
21s.  boards  ;  or  42s.  bound  in  morocco. 

Mac    Donald.  —  Poems.     By  George 

Mao  Donald,  Author  of  Within  and  With' 
out*    Fcp.  Svo.  78. 

MacDonald.— Within  and  Withont:  A 
Dramatic  Poem.  By  Gboboe  Mao  Donald. 
Second  Edition^  rerised ;  fcp.  Svo.  4«.  6d. 

Macdonald.  —  Villa  Verocchio;  or,  the 

Youth  of  Leonardo  da  Yinci :  A  Tale.  By 
the  late  Miss  D.  L.  Macdokald.  Fcp.  Svo. 
price  6s. 

MacDongall.— The  Theory  of  War  illus- 
trated by  numerous  Examples  from  His- 
tory. By  Lieutenant-Colonel  MacDofoall, 
Superintendent  of  Studies  in  the  Boyal 
Military  College,  Sandhurst.  Post  Svo.  with 
10  Plans  of  Battles,  price  lOs.  6d. 

M'Dongall.— The  Eventful  Voyage  of 

HJf.  Discovery  S^ip  Besolute  to  the  Arctic 
Regions  in  Search  of  Sir  John  FrankHn  and 
the  Misting  Crews  of  H.M.  iJiscovery  Ships 
Erebus  and  Terror,  1S52, 1853. 1864.  To 
which  is  added  an  Account  of  her  being 
fallen  in  with  by  an  American  Whaler,  after 
her  abandonment  in  Barrow  Straits,  and  of 
her  presentation  to  Queen  Victoria  by  the 
GoTcrnment  of  the  United  States.  By 
Geobge  F.  M*DouaALL,  Master.  With  a 
coloured  Chart ;  8  Illustrations  in  tinted 
Lithography  j  and  22  Woodcuts.  Svo.  price 
21s.  cloth. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh's  Miscellaneons 

Works :  Including  his  Contributions  to  The 
Edinburgh  Review.  Complete  in  One 
Volume ;  with  Portrait  and  Vignette. 
Square  crown  Svo.  21s.  cloth ;  or  80s.  bound 
in  calf:  or  in  3  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  21b. 

Sir  JamM  Kackintosh'f  HlBtory  of  England 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  final  Esta- 
blishment of  the  Reformation.  Library  Edi- 
tion, revised.    2  vols.  Svo.  21s. 

Macleod.— The  Theory  and  Practice  of 

Banking:  With  the  Elementary  Principles 
of  Currency,  Prices,  Credit,  and  Exchanges. 
By  Hbnbt  Dunning  Maoleod,  ol  the 
Inner  Temple, Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  2  vols, 
royal  Svo.  price  30s. 
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Macnanglit— TlM  Doctrine  of  Iitspira- 

^n :  BetDg  an  Inmuiy  conoenuBg  ih^  In- 
lidlibility,  IiiBpi'*^^^'^^  *"^  Authori^  of 
H<^  Writ.  By  the  Bev.  John  Mac- 
NAUOHT,  M.A.  Second  Edition^  reriaed. 
Crown  8vo.  price  48.  6d. 

M'Cttlloeh'a  DktioBaiy,  Praotkal,  Theo- 

rctioid,  and  Historical,  of  Commerce  and 
Cominereial  Narigation.  Illustrated  with 
Mapa  and  Plaas.  l¥ew  Sdition,  corrected 
to  the  Present  Time ;  with  a  Sappkment. 
8vo.  price  508.  cloth  ;  half-rossia,  656. 

M^olloch's  DictioiiAiy,   Geographical, 

Statistical,  and  Historical,  of  the  Tarious 
Countries,  Places,  and  principal  Natural 
Objects  in  the  WorM.  luustrated  with  Six 
large  Maps.  Ifew  Edition,  revised;  with  a 
Supplement.    S  tc^.  8?o.  price  6ds. 

Mai^nire.— Botto;  its  Bnler  and  ha  Im- 
stitutious.  Bj  J(«K  F&ANcis  MAOinBB, 
K.P.  With  a  Portrait  of  Pope  Piue  IX. 
Post  8to.  price  lOs.  6d. 

Mtit]Aiid.-Th6  Gharoh  ia  the  CaU- 

eoBiba :  A  Dcsmptioa  of  tba  Priasitiye 
Oharch  of  Boma.  Blustrated  by  ita  Sepul- 
diral  Bemaiaa.  By  the  Ber.  Chaxlbs 
MjaTLAKB.  Kaw  Bdition  i  with  several 
WoodcBli.    Svo»  prioa  14k 

Oat-of-Doora  Drawing.— Aphorisms  on 

Drawing.  Br  the  Ber.  S.  C.  Malan,  M.A. 
of  Balliol  College^  Oxford ;  Yioar  of  Broad- 
Windsor,  Dorset.    Post  8ro.  3s.  6d. 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on  Chemis- 
try, in  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science 
are  &miliarly  ex^ained  and  illustrated  bj 
Experiments.  iMew  Edition,  enlarged  and 
improred.    2  Tob.  fop.  8vo.  price  14i. 

Ifra.  Xareet^fe  Conyanations  on  Katnral  Phi- 
losophy, in  which  the  Elements  of  that 
Science  are  fiuniliarly  explained.  ITew  Edi- 
tion, enlarged  and  corrected ;  with  28  Plates. 
Fop.  8to.  price  lOe.  6d. 

MarUneau.— Endeavonrs  after  the  Chris- 
tian Life:  Discourses.  By  Jajos  Mab- 
TursAYT.    2  Tols.  post  8to.  ts.  6d.  each. 

XartineaQ.— HyHms  for  the  Christian  Church 
and  Home.  C<^ected  and  edited  by  Jambs 
Mabtinbau.  Eievenik  Edition,  d2mo.  Ss.  6d. 
eloth,  or  5s.  calf;  Bfih  EdUion^  32ma  Is.  4d. 
cloth,  or  Is.  8d.  roan. 

Xartineaa.— lOscellAidea :  Coni^rinAg  Essays 
on  Dr.  Priestley,  Arnold's  Life  and  Corre- 
tptmdenctf  Church  and  State,  Theodore 
Parker's  Ditcottrse  of  Beli^ou,  *«  Phases  of 
Faith,^  the  Church  of  SlngUmd,  and  the 
Battle  of  the  Churches.    By  Jamis  Mab- 

TDKBAU.      Post  8V0.  9s. 


Maandar'tSoieitiieand  literaiy  Tlrea- 

sury:  A  new  and  pomdar  EneydopsdiA  of 
Science  and  the  Belloa-Lettree ;  jndiiding 
an  branches  of  Science,  and  every  subject 
connected  with  Literature  and  Art.  Kev 
Edition.  Fop.  8to.  price  lOs.  doth  j  bound 
in  roan,  12s. ;  calf,  129.  6d. 

Mannder's  Biographical  Treasury;  con- 
sisting of  Memova,   Sket^ies,    and  brief 
Notices  of  above  12,000  Emwieat  Persons  of    f] 
All  Ages  and  Katioiu,  from  tite  Earliest 
Period  of  History:  Forming  a  new  and  eom-     J 
plete  Dictionary  of  Unirersal  Biogrspfaj.    f 
Kimth  Edition,  rensedthroo^ioui.  FepJSeo. 
10s.cle«h;  kMadiBZMB,  126.;  6aU;i2k6d. 

Mannder's  Treasury  ei  Knowledge,  and 

Library  ol  Eeferenoe.  Comprisingan Eng- 
lisk  Digtioaary  and  Onnmar,  aUniTenal 
Oaacttcor,  a  Oaesioal  Dictaoeacy,  a  Gbrono- 
logy,  a  Law  Diotionary,  a  Sjiwpais  of  the 
Peerage,  numerous  useM  Titles,  &o.  New 
Edition,  eanlofly  reviaad  and  cocxeotsd 
throughott* :  With  Addition.  Fop^  Sto. 
10a.a»tk(b«indiftX«Mi,12iL;  ca]!:i2B.6d. 

Mannder's  Treasury  of  Natural  History; 

or,  a  Popular  Diotionaiy  of  Animated 
Nature :  In  which  the  Zoological  Character- 
istics that  dbtinguish  the  dilTerent  Classes, 
Genera,  and  Species,  are  combined  wfth  s 
variety  of  interesting  Information  illustratiTe 
of  the  Habits,  Instincto,  and  General  Eco- 
nomy of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  With  900 
Woodcuts.  New  EditioD.  Fop^.  8ro.  price 
10s.  doth;  roan,  ISs.s  oaU;  Ids.  6d. 

Mannder's  Historical  Treasury;  com- 

mrisinga  General  Introdiietoiy  OtrtlfM  of 
Umvnsal  BQstocy,  Ancient  and  Modsni, 
and  a  Seriea  o£  separate  Historiaa  ci  every 
priaflipal  Natkn  that  ezista;  their  Kise, 
Progress,  and  Present  Condition,  Urn  Moral 
and  Social  Character  of  their  respectire  In- 
habitants, tfasir  Beli^on,  Msnnsw  and  Om- 
toma,  &0.  New  Sdition  I  refiead  throvgh- 
out,  with  a  new  Gbhebal  Iksbx.  Fop.  Sro. 
lOs.  doth ;  roan,  12s. ;  cal(  12a.  6d. 

Mannder's    Geognqslucal  Treasiuy.— 

The  Treasury  of  Ctoograpfay,  Physics^  His- 
torical^  DeeeriptiTe,  and  Political ;  oontun- 
ing  a  succinct  Aceoimt  of  Every  Gonntvy  in 
the  World :  Preceded  by  an  Introductoiy 
Outline  of  the  Histoir  of  Geography;  a 
Familiar  Inquiry  int«  the  Yarietiea  of  Sacc 
and  Language  exhibited  by  different  Nations; 
and  a  View  of  the  Kelations  of  Gco^phy 
to  Astronomy  and  the  Physical  Sciences. 
Commenced bythe  late SAxfiL  Mattiidsb  ; 
completed  by  Wiluam  Httorxs,  F.R.G.S^ 
late  Professor  of  Geography  in  the  College 
for  Ciril  Engineers.  iV^p  E^/Uum  \  with  7 
Maps  and  16  Steel  Plates.  Fep.  Svo.  lOs. 
doth  J  roan,  128.  J  calf,  12s.  6d.  • 
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Melville.— The  Confidence-Man:  Bis 

Masquerade.  By  Hixman  Msltills»  Au- 
thor of  T^et,  Omoo,  &c,    Fbp.  8va  68. 

Merivale.  —  A  History  of  the  Romans 

under  the  Empire.  By  the  Bev.  Chablxs 
Mbbiyauc,  B.D.,  late  Frik>w  of  St.  J<dm*i 
GoUege,  Cambridge,    dro.  with  Bfapa. 

Vols.  I.  mnd  U.  oomprisli«  the  Htstorr  to  th»  FaU  of 
JnUMCwtar.    SeeondEditkn 28t. 

Yol.  ni.  to  the  eatabUihrnant  of  the  Mooarehy  hy  Aw- 
ffustiu.    Second  Edition 14«. 

Vols.  lY.  and  Y.  fipom  Auguttui  to  CIotuKtM.  B.C.  i7  to 
A.D.  54 3Bi. 

Merl7ale.--TheFaUoftlieBomanBepab- 

Uo :  A  Short  Histofy  of  the  Laat  Omtofy  of 
the  Commonwealth.  By  the  Ber.  0.  MxBi- 
TAU,  B.D.,  kte  Fellow  of  St.  John's  OoUeffe, 
Cambridge.    New  Edition.    12mo.  70. 6a. 

MetiYale.— An  Aoconnt  of  tha  Life  and  Lattfn 
of  Cicero.  Translated  firom  the  Qermin  of 
Abbkxk  ;  and  Edited  by  the  Ber,  Ceaklbb 
MsBiYALB,  B  J>.     12mo.  98.  6d. 

Merivale  (L.  A.)— Christian  Beoordt:  A 

Short  History  of  Apostolic  Age.  By  L.  A. 
HiBiYiLLE.    Fcpi.  8tow  7a.  6d. 

Mies.— The  Hor9e\i  Foot,  and  How  to 

Xeep  it  Sound.  Bightk  EdUum ;  wMk  an 
Appendix  on  Shoeing  in  general,  and  Hoaters 
in  particular,  12  Plates  and  12  Woodcuts. 
By  W.  Mii»B,.Si^    IiQipttriaI8TO.iaa.6d. 

V  Two  Cute  or  Mod«lt  oCOff  F»t«  Fett.  Ibk  L  akuAM 
dU  PHnKMM.  Na  %8hodwUk  Ltatkmr^  qb  Mr^Mias'splu. 
nay  be  bad,  price  Sk  each. 


miea.— A  Rain.  Tlmttiie  on  Horfltt4Bioeing. 
By  William  Milbs,  Bi^[.  With  Plalev  and 
Woodcuts.    Small  4to.  price  6», 

Milner's  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
With  Additions  by  the  late  Ber.  Isaac 
KiLBBB»  B.B.,  F.B.a  A  New  Sditioii, 
verised,  with  additioBal  Notea  by  the  Ber. 
T.  0SABTKA1E,  B.B.    4  Tekb  8vo.  piiae  528. 

Montgomery.— Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 

Writings  of  James  Montgomery  i  Including 
Selections  from  his  OnrrespomlBnoev  Bemains 
fai  Prose  and  Terse,  and  Conversations.  By 
John  HoLLAKB  and  Jambs  Btxbitt.  With 
Portraits  and  Tignettee.  7  Yole.  poet  8to. 
price  £».  13s.  6d. 

Jamea  Montgomery's  Poetical  Works: 

CoUeetiTe  Bditiua ;  with  the  Author^s  Auto- 
Viographioal  Pro&oes,  complete  in  One 
Tohn&e;  with  Portrait  and  Tignettak  Square 
erown  8yo.  price  10s.  6d.  doth;  morocco, 
2l8.— Or,  ia  4  vols.  fop.  are.  with  Portrait, 
and  7  other  Plates,  price  14*^ 


Moore.— The  Power  of  the  Soul  over  the 

Body,  eonsidersd  in  rdation  to  Health  and 
Morals.  By  anoEffE  MooM,  M.D.  IfftA 
BdiHon,    Fop.  8to.  6b. 


"It  shows  that  unless 
the  inward  principle  be 
disciplined,  purified,  and 
enlightened,  vainly  must 
we  look  for  that  harmony 


between  mind  and  body 
so  necessary  to  homan 

ei^ymettt Wt  would 

say,  Head  the  l>ook." 

Atubnjiuu. 


][oort.-]Ca]i  and  hk  XotlTtt.  ^  Oaoarge 
Moou^MJ).    Third  Mdiium.  Fq>.aT0^6s. 

Xaore.— Tha  Vae  ni  tht  Body  im  relatioK  ta^the 
Mind.  By  GaoBes  Moob^  M.D.  third 
EdiHon.     Fop.  Sro.  68. 

Moore.— Memoirs,  Journal,  and  Cone- 

spondenoe  of  Thomas  Moova.  Edited  by 
the  Bi|^t  Hen.  Lord  Jokv  Busssll,  M.P. 
Wit^  Portraits  and  Tignette  moatraUons. 
8  Tols.  post  8ra  price  10a.  64.  each. 

Thomas  Moore's  Poetical  Works :  Com- 
prising the  Author^s  recent  Introduetions 
and  Notes.  The  Traveller's  Edition^  com- 
plete in  One  Volume,  printed  in  lUby  Typ»; 
with  a  Portrait.  Crown  8?o.  12s.  6a.  oloth ; 
moroeeo  by  Hayday,  219. — ^Also  the  Ubrarw 
Edition  Qomplete  in  1  yoK  medium  Sva  with 
Portrait  ana  Vignette,  21s.  cloth;  moM>cco 
by  Hay  day,  428. —  And  the  Fin*  collected 
Edition,  in  10  ^s.  fcp.  8to*  with  Portrait 
and  19  Plates,  price  808. 

Moore.  —  Poetry    and   Pictures  from 

Thomas  Moore:    Being  Selections  of  the 

most  popular  and  admired  of  Moore*s  Poems, 

copiousfy  illustrated    with    highlj'finished 

Wood  Kngrayings  from  orig^al  Designs  by 

0.  W.  Cope,  R.A.  F.  R.  PiCKxasoiix,  E.A. 

E.  C.  CoBBOULD,  8.  Read, 

J.  CaotSBT,  6.  Thomas, 

B.  DcFCAir,  F.  TonLUC, 

BiBKXT  FonaB»  H.  Wabbxbl 

J.,  a  Hobslbt.  AJLi*  Habuboit  Wbib,  and 

K.  Lb  Jbuitb,  F.  Wslbubv. 

Fcp.  4to.,  printed  on  toned  pap^i*}  and  ele- 
gantly bound.  iNiforfy  ready, 

Moore's  £|MCurean.   New  Editio|i^  with 

the  Notes  from  the  coUectire  edition  of 
Moor^t  Poetical  Workt  \  and  a  Vignette  en- 
sraTed  on  Wood  from  an  original  Design  by 
I>.  Maolisb,  BA.  16mo.  5s.  cloth  ^  or 
12s..  6d.  morocco  by  Hayday. 

Moore's  Songs,   Ballads,  and   Saered 

SoBga.  New  Edition,  printed  in  Buby 
Type;  with  the  Notes  from  the  colleotire 
edition  of  Moore's  Poeticmi  Works,  aaad  a 
Vignette  from  a  Design  by  T.  Oreswit^  B.  A. 
a2ino.  Ss^  6d  —An  Bditioo  in  ISmOv  with 
Vignette  by  B.Doyle,  priea  &i^^  or  12b.6d. 
morocco  by  Hayday. 
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maw  WORKS  aud  new  editions 


Moore's    Lalla    Bookh:    An  Oriental 

Bomance.  With  13  highly-finished  Steel 
Plates  from  Original  Designs  by  Corbould, 
Meadows,  and  Stephanofi*,  engrayed  under 
the  saperintendenoe  of  the  late  Charles 
Heath.  New  Edition.  Square  crown  8to. 
price  15s.  doth  ;  tnorocco,  28s. 

Moore'f  Lalla  Bookh.  New  Edition,  printed 
in  Ruby  Type;  with  the  Preface  and 
Notes  from  the  coUectire  edition  of  Moort^t 
Foeticai  JTork^,  and  a  Frontispiece  from  a 
Design  by  Kenny  Meadows.  S2mo.  28.  6d. 
— An  Edition  in  16mo.  with  Vignette,  6».  j 
or  128.  6d.  morocco  by  Hayday. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies.  A  New  Edi- 
tion, with  13  highly-finished  Steel  Plates, 
from  Original  Designs  by 


C.  W.  Con,  R.A. 
T.  Cbkswick^^ 
A.  L.  Ego,  A.K.A. 
W.  P.  Fbith,  E.A. 
W.  E.  Fbobt.  A.BJL 

J.  C.  UOSSLXT, 


D.  Macltsx.  BJl. 

J.  E.  MiLLAis,  A.B.A., 

W.  MULRXADT,  R.A. 

J.  SAirr, 

F.  Stoki,  A.R.A.;  and 

E.  M.  Wakd,  R.A. 


Square  crown  8vo.prioe2l8.  cloUi ;  or  Sls.Gd. 
handsomely  bound  in  morocco. 

Moore's  Iriah  Melodioa,  printed  in  Ruby  Type ; 
with  the  Preface  and  Notes  from  tlie  col- 
lective edition  of  Moore* s  Poetical  Works,  the 
Adyertisements  originally  prefixed,  and  a 
Portrait  of  the  Author.  82mo.  2s.  6d.— 
An  Edition  in  16mo.  with  Yignette,  Ss. ; 
or  128.  6d.  morocco  by  Hayday. 

Xoore'a  Irish  Xelodiea.  lUustrated  by  D. 
Maolise,  R.A.  New  Edition;  with  161 
Designs,  and  the  whole  of  the  Letterpress 
engrayed  on  Steel,  by  F.  P.  Becker.  Super- 
royal  Svo.  dls.  6d.  boards  ;  £2. 12s.  6d. 
morocco  by  Hayday. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies,  the  Music  with 

the  Words;  the  Symphonies  and  Accom- 
paniments by  Sir  John  Sterenson,  Mus.  Doc. 
Complete  in*  One  Volume,  small  Music  size, 
conveniont  and  legible  at  the  pianoforte,  but 
more  portable  than  the  usual  form  of  Mu- 
sical publications.  Imperial  Sto.  81s.  6d. 
doth ;  or  42s.  half- bound  in  morocco. 

Moore.— The  Crosses,  Altar,  and  Orna- 
ments in  the  Churches  of  St.  Paul's,  Knights- 
bridge,  and  St.  Barnabas,  Pimhco :  A  con- 
cise Eeport  of  the  Proceedings  and  Judg- 
ments in  the  Cases  of  Westerton  r.  Liddell, 
Home,  ^  and  others,  and  Beal  v.  Liddell, 
Parke,  and  Evans ;  as  heard  and  determined 
by  the  Consistory  Court  of  London,  the 
Arches  Court  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Ju- 
dicial Committee  of  H.M.  Most  Hon.  Privy 
Council.  By  Edmund  F.  Moobb,  Esq., 
M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Boyal  Svo.  price 
12s.  cloth. 


Morell.— Elements  of  P^chology :  Fart 

I.,  containing  the  Analysis  of  the  InteQectaal 
Powers.     By  J.  D.  Mobeix,  M.A,  One  of 
.   Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools.    Post 
Svo.  7a.  6d. 

Morning  Glonds.    [A  book  of  practical 

ethics,  in  form  of  letters  of  counsel,  en- 
couragement, and  sympathy,  specially  ad- 
dressed to  young  women  on  their  entrance 
into  life.]    Post  Svo.  price  7s. 

Moseley.— The  Mechanical  Principles  of 

Engineering  and  Architecture.  By  H. 
MofiBiET,  MA..,  F Jl.S.,  Canon  of  Bristol, 
&c  Second  Edition,  enlarged;  with  nu- 
merous Corrections  and  Woodcuts.  8vo.24s. 

Memoirs  and  Letters  of  the  late  Colonel 

A&MiNB  S.  H.  Mountain,  C.B.,  Aide-de- 
Camp  to  the  Q«een,  and  Adjutant-General 
of  Her  Majesty's  Forces  in  India.  Edited 
by  Mrs.  Mountain.  With  a  Portrait  drawn 
on  Stone  by  B.  J.  Lane,  A.E  JUL  Post 
Svo.  8s.  6d. 

More.— A  Griticstl  History  of  the  Lan* 

gnage  and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece. 
By  WiLLiAX  Mubi,  M.P.  of  OaldweO. 
Second  Edition.  Vols.  I.  to  III.  Svo.  price 
866. ;  Vol  IV.  price  16». ;  VoL  V.  price  18a. 

Murray's  Encyclopedia  of  Geography ; 

comprising  a  complete  Description  of  the 
Earth :  Exhibiting  its  Belation  to  the 
Heavenly  Bodies,  ita  Physical  Structure,  the 
Natural  BUstoiy  of  each  Country,  and  tba 
Industry,  Conmoerce,  Political  Institutions, 
and  Civ'il  and  Social  State  of  AU  Nations. 
Second  Edition ;  with  82  Maps,  and  upwards 
of  1,000  other  Woodcuts.    Svo.  price  608. 

Neale.  —  The  Closing  Scene ;  or,  Chiis- 

tianity  and  Infidelity  contrasted  in  the  Last 
Hours  of  Bemarkable  Persons.  By  the 
Bev.ER8KiNBNsALB,M.A.  New  Editions. 
2  vols.  fop.  Svo.  price  6b.  each. 

Oldacre.— The  Last  of  the  Old  Squires. 

A  Sketch.  By  CxDBic  Oldac&x,  Esq.,  of 
Sax  -  Normanboiy,  sometime  of  Qinst 
Church,  Oxon.    Crown  Svo.  prioe  9t.  6d. 

Osbom.  —  Qnedah ;   or,   Stray  Leaves 

from  a  Journal  in  Malayan  Waters.  By 
Captain  Sh£BAKD  Osbobk,  B.N.,  CJ3., 
Author  of  Stray  Leaves  from  an  Jrctie  Jour- 
nal, and  of  the  Narrative  of  the  Discovery  of 
the  North' IFtst  Fassage,  With  a  coloiired 
Chart  and  tinted  Illustrations.  Post  Svo. 
prioe  lOs.  6d« 
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Osbom.— The  Discovery  of  the  North- 
West  Passage  by  H.M.8.  Inveatigator^  Cap- 
tain B.  M'Clxteb,  1850-1854.  Edited  by 
Captain  Shbbabd  Osbobk,  C.B.,  from  the 
Logs  and  Journals  of  Captain  B.  M'Clore. 
Second  Edition,  rerised  ;  -with  Additions  to 
the  Chapter  on  the  Hybernation  of  Animals 
in  the  Arctic  Begions,  a  Geological  Paper 
by  Sir  Bodbbice  I.  Mtjbchtson,  a  Portrait 
of  Captain  M*Clure,  a  coloured  Chart  and 
tinted  Illustrations.    8to.  price  15b. 

Owen,— Lectures  on  the  Comparative 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Invertebrate 
Ajiimals,  delivered  at  the  Boral  College  of 
Surgeons.  By  Bichabd  Owen,  F.B.S., 
Hunterian  Professor  to  the  College.  Second 
Edition,  with  235  Woodcuts.    8vo.  21s. 

ProfMsor  Owen'i  Leotures  on  the  Comparatiye 
Ajiatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Vertebrate 
Animals^  delivered  at  the  Boyal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  1844  and  1846.  With  numerous 
Wotodcuti.    Vol.  I.  8vo.  price  14«. 

Memoirs  of  Admiral  Parry,  the  Arctic 

Navigator.  By  his  Son,  the  Eev.  E.  Pabbt, 
M jL.  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford ;  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  I/ondon. 
Third  Edition ;  with  a  Portrait  and  coloured 
Chart  of  the  North- West  Passage.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  5s. 

Dr.  Pereira's    Elements    of    Materia 

Medica  and  Therapeutics.  Third  EdiHon^ 
enlarged  and  improved  from  the  Author** 
Materials,  by  A.  S.  Tatlob,  M.B.,  and 
Ot.  O.  Bbks,  M.D.  :  With  numerous  Wood- 
cnts.  Vol.I.8vo.28s.5  Vol.  II.  Part  1. 2l8. ; 
Vol  n.  Part  II.  24e. 

Dr.  Pereira'f  Lectures  on  FolariBed  Light, 
together  with  a  Lecture  on  the  Microscope. 
2d  Edition,  enlarged  from  Materials  left  by 
the  Author,  by  the  Bev.  B.  Powbll,  M.A., 
he,    Fcp.  8to.  with  Woodcuts,  7s. 

Perry.— The  Franks,  from  their  First 

Appearance  in  Histoiy  to  the  Death  of  King 
Pepin.  By  Walteb  C.  Pbbbt,  Barrister- 
at-Law,  Doctor  in  Philosophy  and  Master 
of  Arts  in  the  University  of  GOttingen. 
Svo.  price  12s.  6d. 

Feschel's  Elements  of  Physics.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German,  with  Notes,  by 
S.  West.  With  Diagrams  and  Woodcuts. 
8  Toli.  fcp.  Svo.  21b. 

Ida  Pfeiffer's  Lady's  Second  Jonmey 

round  the  World:  From  London  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Borneo,  Java,  Sumatra, 
Celebes,  Coram,  the  Moluccas  &c.,  California, 
Panama,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  the  United 
States.    2  vols,  post  Svo.  2l8. 


Phillips's  Elementary  Introduction  to 

Mineralogy.  A  New  Edition,  with  extensive 
Alterations  and  Additions,  by  H.  J.  Bbooeb, 
E.B.S.,  P.G.S.  5  and  W.  H.  Millbb,  M.A., 
P.G.S.  With  numerous  Wood  Engravings. 
Post  8vo.  18s. 

Phillips.— A  Guide  to  Geology.  By  John 
Phillips,  M.A.,  F.B.S.,  F.G.S.,  &o.  Fourth 
Edition,  corrected  to  the  Present  Timei 
with  4t  Plates.    Fcp.  8vo.  Ss. 

Phillips.— Figaiet  and  Descriptions  of  the 
Palseozoio  Fossils  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and 
West  Somerset;  observed  in  the  course 
of  the  Ordnance  Geological  Survey  of  that 
District.  By  John  Phillips,  F.B.S.,  P.G.S., 
&c.    8vo.  with  60  Plates,  price  98. 

Piesse's  Art  of  Perfumery,  and  Methods 

of  Obtaining  the  Odours  of  Plants :  With 
Instructions  for  the  Manufacture  of  Perfumes 
for  the  Handkerchief,  Scented  Powders, 
Odorous  Vinegars,  Dentifrices,  Pomatums, 
Cosm^tiques,  Perfumed  Soap,  &c. ;  and  an 
Appendix  on  the  Colours  of  Flowers,  Arti- 
ficial Fruit  Essences,  Ac.  Second  Edition^ 
revised  and  improved  j  with  46  Woodcuts. 
Crown  Svo.  8s.  6d. 

Captain  Portlock's  Beport  on  the  Geology 

of  the  County  of  Londonderry,  and  of  Parts 
of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh,  examined  and 
described  under  the  Authority  of  the  Master- 
General  and  Board  of  Ordnance.  Svo.  with 
48  Phitee,  price  24s. 

Powell.— Essays  on  the  Spirit  of  the 

Inductive  Pliilosophy ,  the  Unity  of  Worlds, 
and  the  Philosophy  of  Creation.  By  the 
Bev.  Baden  Powell,  M.A.,F.B.S.,F.B.A.S., 
F.G.S.,  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Second  Edition,  re- 
vised.  Crown  Svo.  with  Woodcuts,  12s.  6d. 

Pycroft's  Course  of  English  Reading, 

adapted  to  every  taste  and  capacity :  With 
Literary  Anecdotes.  New  and  cheaper 
Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  6b. 

Baikes.— A  Portion  of  the  Journal  kept 

by  Thomas  Baiees,  Esq.,  from  1831  to  1847 : 
Comprising  Beminiscences  of  Social  and 
Political  Life  in  London  and  Paris  during 
that  period.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  {Second  Edi- 
tion\  post  Svo.  21s.;  Vols.  III.  and  IV. 
with  Index,  completing  the  work,  price  21b. 

Reade.  — The  Poetical  Works  of  John 

Edmund  Reade.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected ;  with  Additional  Poems.  4  vols, 
fcp.  Svo.  price  20s. 
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Dr.  Beeoe's  Medical  Guide :  Cemptii^Bg 

%  complete  Modern  Piepenaatory,  tad  a 
Pwet  ic«l  Tteetiaeon  tilwwiUtingnithing  Symp« 
tome^  OMfee,  Prereotion,  Cure,  and  Pmllia- 
tioa  of  tbe  Diieeioi  IncideMt  to  the  Human 
Frame.  Serenteenth  Edition,  ooneoted  and 
enlarged  by  the  Anthor^s  Son^  Dr.  H.  Rbxos, 
|£J^C.S..&e.    eT0.iai. 

Rich's  nimetrated   Compaoien  to  the 

Latin  IMetionaiyand  Chwek  Lezieon :  Form- 
ing a  Glossarj  of  all  the  Words  repreeenting 
Visible  Objects  connected  with  the  Arts, 
ManufiMslurea.  and  Svery-Day  lah  of  ihe 
ABotiQta.  With  about  2,000  Woodcut* 
£rom  the  AnUqu*.    Poe4Svo»2U« 

BiiAardson.  —  Fourteen   Tears'  Expe^ 

rience  of  Cold  Water :  Its  Uses  and  Abuses, 
By  Captain  M.  Bichabdson,  late  of  the 
4th  Light  Dragoons,  Post  Qyo.  with 
Woodcuts,  price  6s. 

**  The  flnl  object  of  |  tain  Ricfaardton  considers 
Caftain  Rtcdiardaoa**  ;  the  bandage  uot  only  more 
book  is  to  extend  tbe  uss  beneficial  medically  than 
of  the  cold-water  cure  to  tbe  sheet,  but  much  more 
the  humbler  classes,  by  a  easily  applied,  while  it 
simpkr  mode  of  treat- '  does  not  mterraptaHUin*s 
ment.  This  simplicity  I  avocations*  but  can  be 
principally  consisu  in  the  worn  even  at  work.  The 
snbstitution  of  wet  ban- '  general  expositions  are 
dages  covered  by  dry  ban-  <  followed  by  directions  for 
da^esforthp  wet  sheet  and  |  tbe  treatment  of  diseasea 
other  processes  of  cstab-  under  the  Captain's  sys-* 
lisbed  hydropathy.   Cap-  |  tern.*'        Spectatob. 

Horsemanship ;  or,  the  Art  of  Riding 

and  Managing  a  Horae,  adapted  to  the  Guid- 
•nee  of  Ladies  and  Gkntlemen  on  the  Soad 
and  in  the  Fiekl :  With  Inetrvoiions  for 
Breaking-in  Colts  and  Younff  Horses.  Bj 
Captaik  Bichabdson,  late  of  the  4th  Light 
DragooBi.  Witii  5  Flates.  Square  croim 
8to.  14f. 

Household  Prajers  for  Four  Weeks; 

With  additional  Pnyert  for  Special  Occa- 
sions. To  which  is  added  a  Course  of 
Scripture  Heading  for  Every  Day  in  the 
Year.  By  the  Eev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A., 
Incumbent  of  St.  Philip's,  Leokhaxnpton. 
Crown  8to.  price  3f .  6d. 

Biddle's  Complete  Latin-English  and 

Enfflish-Latin  Diotionary,  for  the  use  of 
Colleges  and  Schools.  New  and  cheaper 
Mdihom,  rerised  and  eonreeted.    8to.  21t. 

Siddle^  Diamond  Lathi-Xngiish  Dictionary. 
A  Guide  to  tbe  Meaning,  Quality,  and 
right  Accentuation  of  Latin  dassical  Words. 
Boyal  S2mo.  prioe  4i. 

BMdk^s  Copious  and  Critical  Latln- 

Zn^lirii  Le^ooB,  fooaded  on  the  German- 
Latm  Dietioiiaries  of  Dp.  William  Frennd. 
Vew  and  eksaperEdxtMm.   Poat4to.  Sle.  6d. 


Hf  era's  Bom- AMfcui^  CWde ; , 

ing  aaml»  DeewqptMP»»faath#  St  hading 
varielieaef  loeee,  rff  whi^ji  etissed  im.  their 
Mtpeotitre  Fftmilies  >  thw  HialQiy  and 
ModeofOuUiMe.  liAK  Sdiliom  eonected 
and  improtad.    ¥fl|».  Sroc  Sa.  Sd. 

Dr.  E.  RoUasoii'a  Gfeek  and  Sn^ish 

Lexioom  to  the  €beek  TMiaiiuiit  A  Kev 
SditioB,  VOTiaed  and  iaafreafcpM«M<ivfitten. 
8to.  prioaiee, 

Mr.  Hexu7  Bogera's  Essays  selected  from 

Contributions  to  the  Edimburgh  Rme». 
Seeond  and  cheaper  Edition,  with  A«^^^H/yn«. 
S  toIb.  £opw  8to.  aia. 

I^,  RogetHi  ThesauiTts  of  English  Words 

and  Phrases  classified  and  arranged  so  ae  to 
facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas  and  assist 
in  Literarr  Composition.  Sixth  Bditios, 
revised  and  impie?ed«    Crown  Sro.  lOs.  6d. 

Bonalds's    Fly-Fishfir's    Entomology : 

With  oolonred  Bepresentatioaa  of  the 
Natural  and  Artificial  Insect,  and  a  lew  Ob- 
eerrations  and  Inetructiona  on  Trout  and 
Grayling  Fishing.  i^^A  iiVi/«o«,  tboroaghlr 
revised  by  an  Experienced  Fly-FisW ;  with 
SO  new  eoloured  Plates.    8n>.  14a. 

Bowton's  Debater :  A  Series  of  complete 

Debates,  Outlines  of  Debatea,  and  Questions 
for  Discussion ;  with  ample  References  lo  the 
beet  Sources  of  Xn£onnation.  New  Edition. 
Fop.  8to.  6s. 

The  Saints  our  Example.  IBy  the  Author 

of  Letter*  to  my  Unknown  FHeiuli,  4c.  Fcp. 
8to.  price  Ts. 

Scherzer.— Travels  in  the  Free  States  of 

Central  America :  Nioaraffua,  Honduras, 
and  San  Salvador.  By  Dr.  Uhbi.  Sohxbzsx. 
With  a  coloured  Map*    S  yoU.  pott  8?o.  16fe. 

»tU«fMt%oardaadUnari; 
poviwlngiugintt' 


*feB*Ml  Amsrlta 
an  inYiting  place  t 
loongtoglravrttor. 


In  a  fllttgr  kovel:  «hw  i«- 
ceMag  the  Prealdent  of  a 


▲msrlea  la  Ml 
•        Hot  Se 

„    „     .       ThB 

roads  are  bad;  there  are  uo 
inas:  food  is  warott  tha 
mople  aredlahoiMat:  aooon- 
orris  swann:  Mithat  U& 
nor  property  Is  saft.  Dr. 
eokenM*  &avriled  with 
fuidas  of  dodbtftil  (UaUty, 
was  t>rcad  to  Inep  Ms  hand 
Ctt  his  gan  and  vsvqItot, 
sometiiDes  oompeUed  to  oat 
a  few  black  beans  or  starve; 
now  groidngat  night  throngh 
a  fiaMst.,nov  asoertod^ 
tM»fi)oted8oldlan  wlthhal- 


Dr.  L.  Sohmita's  Hisrta^  of  Greece,  from 

the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Taking  of  Corinth 
by  the  Bomans,  b.o.  146,  mainlj  based  upon 
BishopThirtwalPs History.  FbuHk Eetitum^ 
with  Supplementary  Chapters  on  the  Lite- 
rature and  the  Arts  of  Anotent  €N«eee ;  and 
illustrated  widi  a  Map  of  Athens  and  137 
Woodcuts,  deseed  from  the  Antique  by 
G.  Scbar^  jtm.,  F.S  JL.    12nio.  78.  W. 


state  by  thaUgfatc 

hATiaa  a  hardaad  hsM^doas 
lUk^itTBal  ba  4oae  not 
yafiplain.  A  ebeaclar  and 
bwar^traardlar  saldnm  has 
mad*  hla  waylnoi^Ddtah 
tracks  te  bcc^Md  tba  Umits 

5r  theclviUsgd  wodA. 

The  Oentral  Amwioan  qves- 
tiqn  wiU  probablT  andow  Dr. 
with  aa  ad- 
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Serivenor's  Hi8t<»y  of  the  Iron  Trade, 

fxom  the  XAriiMt  B«ootdi  to  the  FMfent 
Period.  lf»w  Bdiftioii,  toifeoted.  8to. 
pri«e  lOs.  ed. 

Sir  Edward  Seaward's  Narrative  of  hia 

Bliipwreok,  and  oonseoaest  Dtsoererj  of 
oertftin  Islands  in  tba  OaribbaaB  Sea. 
^ird  Edition.  2  toIs.  post  8iro.  ^Is.— An 
ABBiDeMBiTT,  in  16mo.  priee  2f.  6d. 

The  Sermon  in  the  Mount.   Printed  b;^ 

C.  Wliittinghflm>  miiA>nflJj  wilh  tiie  Tkuni 
MibUi  bound  and  oUuqpecL    e4mo.U«6d. 

Sewell.— Amy  Herbert    Bj  a  Lady. 

Edited  by  the  Rer.  William  Sbwbll,  B.D., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  Clollege,  Oxford. 
I^ew  Edition.    Fcp.  670.  price  6s. 

Sewell.-The  Earl's  Dan^^ter.    By  the 

Author  of  Jmif  Herbert,  Edited  by  the  Eer. 
W.  Sewell,  B.D.    a  vols.  fop.  8yo,  98. 

Sewell.  — Gertrude:    A  Tale.    By   the 

Auth  or  of  Amy  Herbert,  Edited  by  the  Ber. 
W.  Sewell,  B.D.    Fop,  8to.  price  63. 

SewelL— Margaret  Fercival*    By  the 

Author  of  Jmif  Herbert,  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Sewell,  B.D.  2  yols,  fcp.  8to.  price  12b. 

By  the  tame  Author,  lfe»BdUiom, 

Ivors.   2  vols,  fcp;  Svo.  price  12s. 

CleveHall.   2  vols.  ftp.  Svo.  price  12a. 

Katharine  Ashton.   2  vols.  Hep.  Svo.  12s. 

This  Ezperienca  of  Lifo.   Fcp.  8vo.  prise  7s.  6d. 

lABAtoB  Parsonaga:  A  Tale  Ui  ChildreB,  on 
the  Practical  Use  of  a  portion  of  the  Church 
CSatechism.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  12b. 

Headings  fbr  Svery  Day  in  Lent ;  Oooipiled 
from .  the  Writings  of  B18HOP  JsBBMY 
Tatlob.    Fcp.  Svo.  pnoe  6a. 

Xeadiags  fer  aKoiitili  preparataty  to Ooi^lnnA- 
tion:  Compiled  fifom  the  Works  of  Writers 
of  the  Early  and  of  the  English  Ohnroh. 
Kew  and  cheaper  Edition.    Fep.  8ve.  4i. 


Bowdler's  Family  Shakspeare :  Li  which 

nothing  is  added  to  the  Original  Text;  but 
those  words  and  expressions  ave  omitted 
which  cannot  with  juropriety  be  read  aloud. 
Illustrated  with  Thirty-six  Tignettes  en- 
graved on  Wood  from  original  Designs  by 


e,  eOOKB.  B.A. 

B.  eoosx, 

X.  aowAXD,  a.A« 

H.  anrOLSTOK, 
X.  BimKS,  X.A. 


t,  STOTHAXD,  K.A* 


a.WMCAIX,KJ^ 

a.woai>ioia>SaSa« 


[ 


Kew  Mditiortt  printed  hi  a  more  convenient 
form.  6  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  90s.  oloth; 
separately,  Ss.  each. 

*^  The  L1BS1.BT  EDiTioir,  with  th«  mom  Clnstrationi, 
in  Om  Voliune,  medium  8to.  price  21s.  dottu 


Sharp's  New  British  Oasetteer,  or  Topo- 
graphical Dictionary  of  the  British  Islands 
and  Karrow  Seas :  Comprising  oodclbo  De* 
Bcriptions  of  about  Sixty  Thousand  Places, 
Seats,  Natural  Features,  and  Objects  of  Kote, 
founded  on  the  best  authoritiCB.  2  vols. 
Svo.  prioe  £2. 168. 


*'  Wc  liavo  5ilre;uly  had  oc- 
caaion  to  mention  this  Viook, 
VxiX  a  careful  exainiuoLiou  of 
11  ' .  i      liiis  rouvinct'd  us 

0  value.  Tile  re- 
K                   •  'ii"arnes«     with 

V :  -  .   ndeiisations  and 

aVil'iLviuUuiUi  are  made  au> 
pL';ir8  to  us  ita  mo6t  jid- 
Diirable  fculurc.  We  have 
BO  iHHjk  of  similar  bulk  in 
tliP  hinjjuaire  contain  in  tr  mvy- 
tliin^'  like  the  amount  bf  in- 
fonnalioii  of  various  kind* 
«*j  \v  tl  1  urmnKcd  and  &o  eaaily 
ftrt  i-.~}iible  08  in  tl  is  now  gor 
■•■Ui .  r.  Kvery  article  bears 
t  ■     r  -tadied,  careftil. 

1  'Uipilation.  It 
c  -  ixith  the  topo- 
g,...^  .1,,  .....t  the  hydrograpny 
bi  the  L  uited  Kingdom,  and 


Is  constructed  on  the  plan 
of  facilitatintf  reference  by 
bringing  together  as  niany 
articles  as  jJOBnible  lujder 
distinct  hends. ...  All  the  in> 
siUcms  liave  been  retaken 
ft-om  the  maps ;  ajid  not  only 
th«  county  out  the  quarter 
Of  the  eountv  glv^i  in  which 
ft  name  ml^iit  be  looked  for. 
We  must,  in  Bliort^  reiieat 
with  a  liberal  ac<"^vnescence 
what  Mr.  Sharp  hnuKclf  re- 
Wftrka  of  Im  five  years'  dill- 

Silt  labour,  that  it  will  be 
Hud  to  comprlsoi  In  a  dear 
Wid  legible  type,  more  sub- 
stantial  bifonnatlon,  collect- 
ed from  orii^ial  sources,  and 
fiut  into  a  convenient  fbrm, 
hsn 


the. 


bulkiest   of  its 


Short  ?71iiit;  its  Rise,  Frofpress,  and 

Iaws  :  With  Observations  to  make  any  one  a 
Whist-Player.  Containing  also  the  l4iws  of 
Piquet,  Caasino,  Eoart^  Cribbaffe,  Back- 
gammon. Bv  Mi^or  iu  Kew  Smtion  ;  to 
which  are  added,  Precepts  for  l^ros,  by 
Mrs.  B.    Fcp.  8vo.  8s. 

Sinclair.  —  The  Journey  of  Life.   By 

GATHEBnrs  SnrcLAiB,  Author  of  The  Buei- 
nwK^Ufe,     I7ew  Edition.    Fcp.8vo.  6s. 

Sir  Ro(^r  De  CoYerley.  From  the  Spec- 
tator. With  Notes  and  Illnsteationa,  by 
W.  HniBT  WnxB;  and  12  Wood  Engrav- 
ings from  Designs  by  F.  Tatixb.  Second 
emd  ehemper  Edition.  Grown  8vo.  lOs.  6d. ; 
er21s.  in  morocco  by  Hayday. — An  Edition 
without  Woodcuts,  in  16mo.  prioe  Is. 

The  Sketches:  Three  Tales.    By  the 

Authors  of  Am^  BerUri,  The  Old  Man's 
Home,  tokd  ffawk$4<me.  The  Third  EdUim ; 
with  6  Illustrations  in  Aquatint,  Fop.  8vo. 
prioe  4s.  6d.  boards. 

Smee*B  Elements  of  Electro-Metallorgy. 

Third  Edition^  revised,  corrected,  and  con- 
aideral^ly  enlarged  i  with  Elcotrotypes  and 
nmifirous  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Smith  (G.)— History  of  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodism :  Vol.  T.  Wesley  and  his  Times. 
By  QsoBOB  Smith,  F  Jl.S.,  Member  of  the 
Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  Ac.  j  Author  of  Sacred 
AmnaUt  or  Beeearehee  inio  the  History  <md 
Bdijum  of  JUm$Jkmd,  Ac.  Crown  8to. 
with  8  FaerimUes  of  Methodist  Society 
Ticketo,  price  lOa.  ed.  doth. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


SmithCG.V.)— The  Prophecies  relating 

to  Nineveh  and  the  Assyrians.  Translated 
from  the  Hebrew,  witli  Historical  Intro- 
ductions and  Notes,  exhibiting  the  principal 
Results  of  the  recent  Discoveries.  By 
GEOBaE  Vance  Smith,  B.A.  Post  8to. 
with  a  Map,  price  lOs.  6d.  cloth. 

Smith  (J.)  —The  Voyage  and  Shipwreck 

of  St.  Paul :  With  Dissertations  on  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  St.  Luke,  and  the  Ships  and 
Navigation  of  the  Ancients.  By  Jaicbs 
Smith,  of  Jordanhill,  E8<^.,  F.R.S.  Strcond 
Edition 'j  with  Charts,  Views,  and  Wood- 
cuts.   Crown  8to.  Ss.  6d. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 

By  his  Daughter,  Lady  Holland.  With 
a  Selection  from  his  Letters,  edited  by 
MBS.Air8TiN.  New  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  288. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's  Miscellaneotis 

Works  :  Including  his  Contributions  to  The 
Edinburgh  Review.    Three  Editions  : — 

1.  A  LiBSJLST  EDinoJr  (the  Fmarth\  in  8  vols.  8to. 
with  Portrait,  36s. 

I.  Complete  in  Owa  VotntB,  with  Portrait  and  Vig- 
nette. Square  crown  8to.  price  21b.  doth ;  or  80s. 
bound  in  calf. 

8.  Another  Nsw  EDmoir.  in  8  toIs.  fop.  Sro.  price  21b. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's  Elementary 

Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy,  delivcpcd  at 
the  Royal  Institution  in  the  Years  1804, 
1805,  and  1806.  Thhrd  Edition.  Fcp.8yo.78. 

Snow.— A  Two-Years*  Crnise  off  Tierra 

del  Fuego,  the  Falkland  Islands,  Patagonia, 

and  the  River  Plate.    A  Narrative  of  Life 

in  the  Southern  Seas.      By  W.  Pabkbb 

Snow,  late    CJommander    of   the    Mission 

Yacht  Allen  Gardiner;  Author  of  "Voyage 

of  the  Prince  Albert  in  Search  of  Sir  John 

Franklin.**    With  3  coloured  Charts  and  6 

tinted  Illustrations.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  24«. 

Islands,  Tvith  the  dangers  of 
their  navigation  and  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  the  River 
Plate,  have  a  novelty  beyond 
the  common  run  of  voyaging. 
The  adventures  in  Tierra  del 
Fuego  are  very  interesting." 


"  A  Bobinson-Crasoe  style 
of  narration,  and  a  kind  of 
rough  and  picturesque  treat* 
ment,  sustain  the  interest  of 
the  nautical  descriptions 
more  than  might  be  sup- 
posed ;  the  wild;  and  violent 
weather   of    the   Falkland 


Robert  Sonthey's    Complete    Poetical 

Works ;  containing  all  the  Author^s  last  In- 
troductions and  Notes.  The  Library  Edi- 
Hon,  complete  in  One  Volume,  with  Por- 
trait and  Vignette.  Medium  8vo.  price  21b. 
cloth ;  428.  bound  in  morocco.  —  Also,  the 
First  collected  Edition,  in  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo. 
vrith  Portrait  and  19  Vignettes,  price  358. 

Select  Works  of  the  British  Poets ;  from 

Chaucer  to  Lovelace  indusive.  With 
Biographicid  Sketches  by  the  late  Robbbt 
SoxTTHET.    Medium  8vo.  price  SOs. 


Sonthey's  Correspondence.  ~  Selections 

from  the  Letters  of  Robert  Southey,  &c. 
Edited  by  his  Son-in-Law,  the  Rev.  Johs 
Wood  Wabtee,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  West 
Tarring,  Sussex.    4  vols,  post  8vo.  price  42s. 

The  LLCs  and  Corresponddnce  of  the  late  Robert 
Southey.  Edited  by  his  Son,  the  Rev. 
C.  0.  SouTHBT,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Ardleigh. 
With  Portraits  and  Landscape  Illustra- 
tions.   6  vols,  post  8vo.  price  63s. 

Sonthey's   Doctor,   complete    in    One 

Volume.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Wabtkb, 
B.D.  With  Portrait,  Vignette,  Bust,  and 
coloured  Plate.    Square  crown  8vo.  21s. 

Sonthey'f   Oommonplaee-BookB,  complete   ii 

Four  Volumes.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  "W. 

Wabtbb,  BJD.    4  vols,  square  crown  8to.. 

price  £3. 18s. 

Eadi  OcmimoM^lace-Bookt  eomfdeie  in  Its^,  n»y  U 
had  Bepnrately,  u  ftiUowB  ^- 

FiBST  gjnixs- CHOICE  PASSAGES,  &c    18s. 

Sbcokd  Smibs  — special  COLLECTIONS.   ISb. 

Third  Sbbiss— ANALYTICAL  READINGS.    218. 

FOUBTH  Sbbibs—  ORIGINAL  MEMORANDA,  &c  iU. 

Sonthey's  Life  of  Wesley ;  and  Rise  and 

Progress  of  Methodism.  New  Edition,  with 

Notes  and  A.dditions.  Edited  by  the  Her. 

C.  C.  Southey,  MJL.  2  vols.  8vo.  vrith 
2  Portraits,  price  288. 

Spottiswoode.— A  Tarantasse  Joamey 

through  Eastern  Russia^  in  the  Autumn  of 
1856.  By  William  Spottiswoode,  M.A^ 
F.R.S.  With  a  Map  of  Russia,  several 
Wood  Engravings,  and  Seven  lUustratiozis 
in  tinted  Lithography  from  Sketches  by  the 
Author.    Post  8vo.  price  lOs.  6d. 

Stephen.— Lectilres  on  the  History  of 

P^ce.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sm  James 
STBPHSK,£.C3.,LL.JD.,Profe86or  of  Modern 
HistoiT  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Third  Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.  price  24s. 

Stephen.— Essays  in  Ecclesiastical  Bio 

graphy;  from  The  Edinburgh  Review.  By 
theRight  Hon. Sib  James  Stsfhek,  K.0.B.« 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Modem  History  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  Third  Edi- 
tion.   2  vols.  8vo.  24a. 

Stonehenge.— The  Oreyhonnd :  Being  a 

Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Breeding,  Rearing, 
and  Training  Greyhounds  for  Public  Run* 
ning ;  their  Diseases  and  Treatment :  Con- 
taining also  Rules  for  the  Management  o1 
Coursmg  Meetings,  and  for  the  Decision  oi 
Courses.  By  Stonbhengb.  With  Frontis 
piece  and  Woodcuts.  Square  crown  8vo. 
price  2ls.  half-bound. 
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Stow. —  The  Training  System,  Moral 

Training  School,  and  Normal  Seminary  for 
preparing  Schoolmasters  and  Goremesses. 
By  David  Stow,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretary 
to  the  Glasgow  Normal  Free  Seminary. 
Tenth  Edition ;  with  Plates  aad  Woodcats. 
Post  8vo.  price  68. 

Strickland.  —  Lives  of  the  Queens  of 

England.  By  Agnbs  STBiCKLAin).  Dedi- 
cated, by  express  permission,  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty. Embellished  with  Portraits  of  eveiy 
Queen,  engrayed  from  the  most  authentic 
sources.  Complete  in  8  toIb.  post  Sto. price 
7s.  6d.  each.  —  Any  Volume  may  be  had 
separately  to  complete  Sets. 

Memoirs  of  Rear-Admiral  Sir  William 

Symonds,  Knt.,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  late  Surveyor 
of  the  Navy.  Published  with  the  sanction 
of  his  Executors,  as  directed  by  his  Will ; 
and  edited  by  J.  A.  Shabp.  8to.  with 
iPlates  and  Wood  Engravings. 

[/»  the  press. 

Taylor.— Loyola:  and  Jesuitism  in  its 
Budiments.  By  ISAAO  Tatlob.  PostSro. 
price  lOs.  6d. 

Taylor.— Wesley  and  Methodism.    By 

laAAO  Tatlob.    Post  Svo.  Portrait,  IDs.  6d. 

Thacker's  Courser's  Annual  Remem- 
brancer and  Stud-Book :  Being  an  Alpha- 
betical Betum  of  the  Bunning  at  all  the 
Public  Coursing  dubs  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  for  the  Season  1856-57 ;  with 
the  Pedigrees  (as  far  as  received)  of  the 
Doas.  By  BoBBBT  Abbah  Welsh,  liver- 
pool.    8vo.  21s. 

*«*  PubUflhed  annnaUy  in  OeUtber. 

Thirlwall.— The  History  of  Greece.  By 
the  Bight  Bev.  the  Lobd  Bishop  of  St. 
DAYn>*s  (the  Bev.  Oonnop  Thirlwall).  An 
improved  Library  Edition  ;  with  Maps.  8 
vols.  8vo.  price  £3.— An  Edition  in  8  vols, 
fcp.  8vo.  with  Yignette  Titles,  price  28b. 

Thomas.  — Historical  Notes  relathre  to 

the  History  of  England;  embracing  the 
Period  from  the  Accession  of  Ein^  Henry 
Vm.  to  the  Death  of  Queen  Anne  inclusive 
{1509  to  1714)  :  Designed  as  a  Book  of  in- 
stant Beference  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  Dates  of  Events  mentioned  in 
History  and  in  Manuscripts.  The  Kames 
of  Persons  and  Events  mentioned  in  History 
within  the  above  period  placed  in  Alpha- 
betical and  Chronological  Order,  with  Dates; 
and  the  Authority  from  whence  taken 
given  in  each  case,  whether  from  Printed 
History  or  from  Manuscripts.  By  F.  S. 
Thouas,  Secretary  of  the  Public  Beoord 
Department.    3  vols,  royal  Svo.  price  £2, 


Thomson's  Seasons.    Edited  by  Bolton 

COBNET,  Esq.  Illustrated  with  77  fine 
Wood  Engravings  from  Designs  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Etching  CSub.  Square  crown  Svo. 
Sis.  cloth ;  or  86s.  bound  in  morocco. 

Thomson  (the  Rev.  Dr.)— An  Outline  of 

the  necessary  Laws  of  Tliought :  A  Treatise 
on  Pure  and  Applied  Logic.  By  William 
Thomson,  D.D.,  Provost  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  Fourth  Edition^  carefully  re- 
vised.   Fcp.  Svo.  price  7s.  6d. 

Thomson's  Tables  of  Interest,  at  Three, 

Four,  Four-and-a-Half,  and  Five  per  Cent., 
fr^m  One  Pound  to  Ten  Thousand,  and  from 

1  to  865  Days,  in  a  regular  progression  of 
single  Days  j  with  Interest  at  aU  the  aboye 
Bates,  from  One  to  Twelve  Months,  and 
from  One  to  Ten  Years.  Also,  numerous 
other  Tables  of  Exchanges,  Time,  and  Dis- 
oocnts.    l^ew  Edition.    12mo.  price  8s. 

Thomhury.— Shakspeare's  England ;  or, 

Sketches  of  Social  History  during  the  Beign 
of  Elixabeth.  By  Qt,  W.  Thobnbitbt, 
Author  of  History  of  the  Buccaneers,  &o, 

2  vols,  crown  Svo.  2l8. 

*'  A  work  which  stands  unrivalled  for  the  variety 
and  entertaining  character  of  ita  contents,  and  which  weU 
deservea  a  place  on  the  llbrary-ahelf,  hy  the  side  either  of 
the  historians  of  England  or  iho  prince  of  dramatists." 

Joiuc  Buix. 

The  Thumb  Bible ;  or,  Verbum  Sempi- 

temum.  By  J.  Tatlob.  Being  an  Epi- 
tome of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in 
English  Verse.  Beprinted  from  the  Edition 
of  1693 ;  bound  and  clasped.    64mo.  Is.  6d. 

Bishop  Tomline's  Introduction  to  the 

Study  of  the  Bible :  Containing  Troots  of 
the  Authenticity  and  Inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures ;  a  Summary  of  the  History  of 
the  Jews  ;  an  Account  of  the  Jewish  Sects  5 
and  a  brief  Statement  of  Contents  of  seve- 
ral Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  New  Edi- 
tion.   Fcp.  Svo.  Bs.  6d. 

Tooke.— Hi^ory  of  Prices,  and  of  the 

State  of  the  Circulation,  during  the  Nine 
Years  from  1848  to  1856  inclusive.  Form- 
ing Vols.  V.  and  VI.  of  Tooke*s  History  of 
Prices  from  Yl^2  to  the  Present  Time;  and 
comprising  a  copious  Index  to  the  whole  of 
the  Six  Volumes.  By  Thomas  Tookb, 
F.B.S.  and  William  Nswmabch.  2  vols. 
Svo.  price  52s.  6d. 

Townsend.— Modem  State  Trials  revised 

and  illustrated  with  Essays  and  Notes.  By 
W.  0.  TowNsmn),  Esq.,  MjL.,  Q.C.  2  vols. 
Svo.  price  80s. 
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KEW  WOBITB  Airi)  NEW  SBITIOKS 


COMPLETION 

OF 

THE  TRAVELLER'S    LIBRARY, 


-^-^ 


Summmy  of  i%s  ConimUi  of  iks  TRAYELLEft'S  LIBRAKT,  now  emmleit  in  103 
j^airU,  price  Om  ShiUing  emek,  or  in  50  Yoliiines,  price  is,  6^.  eae%  in  eloth.--^ 
To  be  hmd  aieo,  m  oompleto  Seta  only,  at  Five  Ch^neae  per  Sei,  btnmd  im  elcti, 
lettered,  id  36  Yolani^s,  elaenfied aeJoUowe,^^ 


VOYAOE8  AND  TtAVCLS. 


IN  EUROPE. 

A  CONTTKIIXTAL  TolU itJ.BA&ROW. 

ARCTrC  VOYAGES  AND  \  -- «   MATVA. 

DIsroVKRlKS   i.jL:''"*  "ir 

JlUITTANY  ANP  THK  BI^LB BT  I.  HOP 

IRRITTAN Y  AND  THK  0HA8B •Y  I.  HOf 

CORSICA   B¥  P.  GBHGOROVll 

GERM  ANT.  TITO. :  NOTEg  OFl  g  »*n|i| 

ATRAVliLLBR  ^  •"         „  t^^' 

ICELAND ^.^^ wrP.MILaS. 

NORWAY,  A  RESIPKXCE  IN BT  8.  LAINO. 

NORWAY.  RAMBLES  IW BT T.  FORBSTER. 

KUSbIA  . .    KY  TiiK  IfARQUIS  DE  CU8T1NE. 

RUSSIA  AND  TUUKKV  ..  BT  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH. 

ST.  PKTKRsmuut .j.a;c^JSX.*^- •'IS'^SyiAM* 

THE  RUHSI ANS  OF  THB  SOUTH,  BY  8.  BROOKS. 

SWISS  MKN  AND  SWISS  1  n  i>  rBBmrnmr 

MOl'NTAINS    J    BT  K.  FKiWUWUIf. 

MONT  HI,  A  NO.  ASCENT  Of let  J.  AU1<DJ0. 

^In'thE  ALPS ^^'^^*'}>T ». VOK T8OTOTII. 
VISIT  TO  the'  VAUDOrtl  •-  *    BAm»l 


OF  PIEDMONT    J* 


IN  ASIA. 

CHINA  AND  THIBBT bt  THB  ABBP  HUC. 

STRIA  AND  PALfeSTINB. •'BOTHKN." 

THE  PHILIPPINB  ISLANDS.  BT  P.  aifiONljgBB. 

m  AFRICA. 

AFKICAN  WANDXBINOS «T  V.  WKRNE. 

MOROCCO,... ^ BTX.DUKRIfiU. 

NIOBR  ElTFiORAiTON .  .BT  T.  J.  HUT(»IINSON. 
THE  ZULUS  OF  NATAL BTaH.MA80N. 

IN  AMERICA. 

BRAZIL BT  B.  WILBBRFORCE. 

CANADA BT  A.  M.  JAM^QN. 

CUBA IT  W.  H.  HURLBUT. 

NORTH AIGBRIGAN WILDS  ....  anrC.LANXAN. 

IN  AUSTRALIA. 
AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES bt  W.  HUGHES. 

AOONO  tMC  1IM>mjD. 

A  LADT*S  YOTAOB...., «rIDA  PFBOTSR. 


HISTOftY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 


MAOIR  OF  THB  DTTK«   OF  WELLINGTON. 
THE  LIFE  OF  MARSHAL  1  bt  thb  REV.  T.  0. 

TURENNE .,,..^.,  JL     XXX3KAYNB. 

SCHAM  YL  . . . .  BT  BODEN8TEDT  tartt  WAGNSR 
FERDINAND  L  AND  MAXIMl-  \  RANKB 


LIAN  11. 
FRANCI8  ^ 
THOMAS  H( 


BTOGRAPHT. 
10IR8. 


T"?^}^^ 


BTMBaPIOZEl. 

_     O.  R.GI<BlG. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  LIFE  AND!  bt  HENRY 
GENIUS  OF  THOMAS  FULLER/     ROGERS. 


WARREN  HASTINGS. 
LORD  OLIVE. 
WILLIAM  PITT. 
THE  EARL  OF  CfTATHAH. 

gANKE'8  HISTORfOF  THB  POPBS. 
LAD8TQNE  ON  CHURCH  AND  STATB. 
ADDIHON'8  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS. 
HORACE  WALPOLB. 
LORD  BACON. 


ESSAYS  BY  LORD  MACAULAY. 
LORD  BTRON. 


\J  THB  RB8T0RATI0N. 


H ALLAH'S  OOWSTITUTtON All  HISTORY. 
CTOKER'S' EDITION  OF  BOSWELL^S  LIFE  OF 


LORD  MACAtnUAr 
imCTARTraFO] 


lY*8  speeches  on  PARLU- 


WORKS  OF  FICTION. 


THE  LOVE  STORY,  lEOlf  80UTHEY*8  JiOCTOR, 
SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLE Y. . . .  }  gpScTATOM 
MEMOIRS  OF  A  MAITRB-D'ARMES.  bt  DUMA^. 
"^S^IlSS":  } »TB.SOUYESni«. 


. . .  »t  B,  lK)'UVEgTR*. 
SIR^BDWAMl^SBAWARirS    NARRATIVB   OF 
HIS  SHIPWRECK. 


^^SJ^01?.'*^^?^T.'^.^  }  BT  DR.  L.  KEMP. 
INDICATIONS  or  IN8TINCT»  »T  DR.  L.  KEMP. 


NATURAL  HISTORY,  «bo. 

BLBCTBIO  ISLBGRAPtt,  ft*.  BY  DR.  G.  Wt] 


,  ft*.  BY  DR.  G.  WtL809l. 


MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 


LECTURES  AND  ADDRESSES  {  ^^CMLUS^  **' 
SELBCnoNS  PROS  STDNBY  SMITH^ 

WRITINGS. 
PRINTING BY  A.  9r  ARK. 


M0RM0NI»  . .  BYlttB iiW.  W.  J.  ( 


^R.tPENCRB* 

_.  OONTBBARB. 

LONDON    .a:YJ.R.MH:!ULLOOH, 
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T]i«  Aravelter's  Libruy  Mug  mw  oim- 

p]0t<s  the  Publitben  onU  tttenUoa  to  this 

collectkm  m  weQ  adfl|>ted  ^  Tratellen  and 

BnlffituUtf  fot  8eto0hrwm  XMnni&s,  tke  XtlftiilffM' 

0/  Meehaniot*  InsHtution*,  Young  Men**  £<lr«ff «*, 

tbe  Librmi€9  of  Skip*,  and  limilar  pnrpoaei.    The 

separate  Tolaines  are  aoited  for  Sehool  PHiei, 

Pntentt  U  To^mg  Pe&p9e,  awl  fnrg^acrrt  fnainic- 

lion  aftd  vntertaiMMtat.     Tl«  Btrlpa  tamprtnm 

■i       fbmteen  of  the  aoat  popahor  ef  Lord  Macau>ay*a 

'I      Stioifs,  and  Ma  apteehet  on  ParttameBtary  Reform. 

The  department  of  Travala  contains  some  account 

^      ef  el^lit  of  the  pihtcipal  coaanies  of  Sarepe,  as 

well  as  trav^  ia  fear  districU  of  AfHoa,  in  four  of 

Aaierica,  and  in  three  of  Aaia.    Madame  P(eiffier*s 

Firtt  Jonrmeif  round  Ike  World  ia  included ;  and  a 

reaerat  account  of  the  AuMiralian  CoUmife.     In 

BiOfcr^pby  and  History  will  be  found  Ix>rd  Macati- 

^;      Isy*8  BiofH'aphical  Sketches  ot  Warren  Btntinft, 

CltWt  Pitt,  Watpole,  B€Mm,  and  others  t  bestdts 

Memobs  of  WeWnffton,  ntrennt,  P.  A  rmgo,  ftc. ;  an 

Iftsay  on  Che  Ufa  and  Oeniaa  of  Tk^mat  Fmlhr, 

\      with  Belfctiom  from  his  Wrkinf s,  by  Mr.  Heavy 

I       Rogers ;  and  a  history  of  the  Leific  Campaign^  by 

L       Mr.  GlelfT,  —  which  is  the  only  separate  account  of 

thU  feOHirkable  catoiNdipi.    Worfca  of  Fiction  did 

act  eome  within  the  plan  of  the  TaATBLLaa'a  Li- 

i       AaA  RT ;  bat  the  Confeeeiont  of  a  Working  Man^  by 

'       Bourestre,  which  is  indeed  a  fiction  founded  on  fact» 

has  been  hidvded,  aiid  has  been  read  with  unusual 

interest  by  many  of  the  wotkingr  clsssea,  for  whote 

^       use  it  is  especially  recommended.    Dumss*s  story 

af  the  Mattre'd*Arme*t  though  In  form  a  work  of 

L      fiction,  r^ves  a  airnctafcpfctare  ef  an  eptsode  In  fhe 

hMory  of  Rnasia,   Aaeugat  the  works  on  fldenoe 

a*d  Nataral  Pkiloaophy,  a  Ktneral  view  of  Creation 

is  embodied  In  Dr.  BLemp's  NminrtU  JHotorg  ^f 

CruUion;  and  In  his  indieotiome  oflnetinct  remark- 

able  fscts  in  natural  history  are  eollected.    Dr. 

'Wilson  has  contributed  a  popalar  account  of  the 

Btectric  Telegraph,    In  the  volumes  on  the  Coal' 

Fielde,  and  on  the  Tin  and  other  Mining  Districts 

of  Cornwall,  is  given  an  account  of  the  mineral 

wealth  of  England,  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 

miners,  and  the  scenery  of  "die  smTomdiag  com  tvy. 

It  only  remaioa  to  add,  that  among  the  MiaceUa- 

wcons  Works  are  a  SelectioB  of  the  best  Writings  of 

ibe  Hev.  Sydney  Smith ;  Lord  Carlisle's  Leeturte 

and  Addreeees  ;  an  account  of  Mormoniem,  by  the 

Rev.  W.  J.  Conybeare;  an  exposition  of  Itailteag 

ftianageasent  aadulsnraaegement,  by  Mr.  H«>bert 

Spencer ;  an  account  of  the  Origin  and  Practice  of 

Printing,  by  Mr.  Stark;  and  an  account  of  London, 

by  Mr.  M'Culloch. 

"  If  wewers  ealM  upcm  to 
lay  the  first  stone  of  a  He- 
chflMlcs'  Institirta  or  Book- 
Soeiety'8Ccll«ction,lt8hQold 
be  composed  of  the  hundred 
and  two  parts  of  the  Tra- 
veller'a  lAbrarv.  It  is  the 
best  Shillina  Series  extant. 
Here  are  Mr.  Maoaulay's 
lieat  wintnRs,  the  aotbologla 
of  l^dncT  Smith,  some  ad* 
mirable  literary  essays  by 
dlflbrent  authors,  sevsna  ex- 
oeuent  volumes  of  sdence, 
narratives  of  tnwel  hi  eight 
£ur<»>eaD,  four  American, 
lour  African,  and  three  Asl- 

1^^  The  Travelfev't  Library  may  also  be  bad 
as  originally  issued  in  102  parts,  Is.  each, 
forming  50  vols.  28.  6d.  each  ;  or  any  separate 
parte  or  Tolumea. 


from  the  works  of  Soavestre 
andDsmas.  Boundtogelher, 
they  form  twenty-^ve  con- 
tement  rohmies.  whidi  aiiy 
eoeiety  of  a  honA^  and  five 
members  may  possess,  upon 
paymeutof  one  sbillingeadi. 
An  assodatloa  ef  this  kind, 
formed  in  every  small  town, 
would  thus  ereate  suflident 
basis  for  a  free  library  upon 


Ubrary 
Ooodi 


are  not  beyoud  the  reach  of 
werkina  mea,  if  worktag 
men  will  combiae  to  obtain 
them."  LB&nn. 


kind  of  seaoSl  (n  oonthiuatiea 
of  Mr,Tronppe's  foimer 
novM    ne    Warden)   does 


!nrolkp#.—  Bftrch6ster  Towers.  ByAn- 

TKOVY  TboujOPe.    8  nAB.  post  8vo.  price 
91s.  6d. 

(a  aad  the  sense  and  right 
~  fBslhit  with  wfaidi  the  way 
is  threaded  among  (piestiohs 
of  high  church  and  low 
chureh,  are  very  noticeabie, 
and  secnre  (br  it  unquestion- 
able rank  among  the  few 
reaUy  weU-written  tales  that 
eVei7  seascm  produces. ' 


not  depMid  eoig  on  story  for 

ito   interest;     the   earefhl 

ft  the  good  huDMUr 


r  sften  to  be 

itafta  etpressioD, 


Trotlope.'HnialVMMtt.  By  AalhtayTroOtye. 
Po«t  8to.  10b.  Od. 

Sharon  Tnnier's  Sacred  History  of  the 

World,  attempted  to  be  Fhilosophically 
considered,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Son, 
Kew  Edition,  edited  by  the  Key.  S.  TuBKBB. 
8  v4b.  poet  dv^  pnoe  81a.  6d. 

Sbaron  Tonics  History  of  fingbusd 

daring  the  Midifie  Ages:  Oompriekig  the 
Beigne  from  the  Normmn  Conquest  ko  the 
Acceesion  of  Henry  YIII.  Fifth  Edition, 
revised  by  the  Ber.  S.  TvmKXB.  4  rob. 
8vo.  price  60s. 

Sharon  Tamer's  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  froM  the  Earliest  Period  to  tha 
Korman  Ooncniest.  Serenth  Edition,  revised 
hj  tbe  Eelr.  S.  ODtnurta.    8  toIb.  Sto.  86s. 

Dr.  Tvrion's  ISanoal  of  Vb%  Land  and 

Fresh-Water  Slielk  of  Okeat  Britain.  New 
SdhMfi^  thoroughly  rerised  and  broaght  m> 
to  the  Preaent  TWbA.  Edited  by  Dr.  J.  if. 
GtMAY,  V.R.8<^  Ac.,  Keeper  o£  the  Zoological 
Departmerfl  in  the  British  Mosemn.  Crown 
8vo.  with  Coloured  Plates.      [/»  tAe  press. 

Dr.  Tire's  Dictionaiy  of  Arts,  Manafttc- 

tures,  and  Mines :  Containing  a  clear  Expo- 
sition of  their  Principles  and  Practice. 
Fourth  Edition,  much  enlarged  i  most  of 
the  Articles  beinc  entirely  re-written,  and 
many  new  Artides  added.  With  nearly 
1,600  Woodcuts.    2  Yols.  8ro.  price  60s. 

Van  Der  Hoeven's  Handbook  of  Zoology. 

Translated  from  the  Second  Dutcii  Edition 
by  the  Ber.  William  Clary,  M.D.,F.B.S., 
ke.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  in  the  UnlTersity  of 
Cambridge ;  with  additional  Beferences  fur- 
nished by  the  Anthorw  In  Two  Volumes. 
Vol.  I.  invertebrmte  Animals;  with  16  Plates, 
comprising  numerous  Figiuw.    Svo.  30s. 

Tehse.— Memoirs  of  tiM  Oonrt,  Aristo- 
cracy, and  Diplomacy  of  Austria.  By  Dr.  E. 
Vbhsb.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
Fsiirs  DsxxLXB.    2  toIs.  post  8yo.  21s. 
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NEW  WOEKS  PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMAN  axd  CO. 


Von  Tempsky.  — Mitla:  A  Narrative  of 

Incidents  and  Personal  Adventures  on  a 
Journey  in  Mexico  and  Guatemala  in  the 
Years  1853  and  1864:  With  Observations 
on  the  Modes  of  Life  in  those  Countries .  By 
G.  F.  Voir  Tbmpskt.  Edited  by  J.  S.  Bbll, 
Author  of  Journal  of  a  Retidenee  in  Cireastia 
in  ihe  Tears  1836  to  1839.  With  lUustra. 
tions  in  Chromolithography  and  Engravings 
on  Wood.    8vo.  [In  ihe  press* 

Wade.  —  England's  Greatness :  Its  Rise 

and  Progress  in  Government,  Laws,  Beligion, 
and  Social  Life;  Agriculture,  Commeroe, 
and  Manufactures ;  Science,  Literature,  and 
the  Arts,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Peace  of  Paris.  By  Johk  Wade,  Author  of 
the  Cabinet  Lawyer^  &c.    Post  8vo.  IDs.  6  d. 

Waterton.— Essay*  on  Natural  History, 

chiefly  Ornithology.  By  C.  Watebton,  Esq. 
With  an  Autobiography  of  the  Author,  and 
Views  of  Walton  Hall.  •  New  and  cheaper 
Edition.    2  vols.  fop.  8vo.  price  lOs. 

Waterton*8  Essays  on  Natural  History.  Third 
Series ;  with  a  Continuation  of  the  Auto- 
biography, and  a  Portrait  of  the  Author. 
Fop.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Webster  and  Parkes's  Encyclopsedia  of 

Domestic  Economy ;  comprising  such  sub- 
jects as  are  most  immediately  connected  with 
Housekeeping:  As,  The  Construction  of 
Domestic  Edifices,  with  the  Modes  of  Warm- 
ing, Ventilating,  and  Lighting  them — A  de- 
scription of  the  various  articles  of  Fnvniiure, 
with  the  nature  of  their  Materials — Duties  of 
Servants— An.  New  Edition  i  with  nearly 
1,000  Woodcuts.    Svo.  price  60s. 

Weld.  —  Vacations  in  Ireland.  By 
Chables  Richabd  Weld,  Barrister -at - 
Law.  Post  Svo.  with  a  tinted  View  of 
Birr  Castle,  price  IDs.  6d. 

Weld.— A  Tacation  Tour  in  the  t7nited  States 
and  Canada.  By  C.  R. Weld,  Barrister-at- 
Law.    Post  Svo.  with  Map,  lOs.  6d. 

West.  —  Lectures  on  the  Diseases 'of 

Infancy  and  Childhood.  By  Chables  West, 
M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children;  Physician- Accoucheur  to,  and 
Lecturer  on  Midwifery  at,  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital.    Third  Edition.    Svo.  140. 

Willich's  Popular  Tables  for  ascertain- 
ing the  Value  of  Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and 
Church  Property,  Renewal  Fines,  &c.  With 
numerous  additional  Tables — Chemical,  As- 
tronomical, Trigonometrical,  Common  and 
Hyperbolic  Logarithms  J  Constants,  Squares, 
Cubes,  Boots,  Reciprocals,  &c.  Fourth 
Edition,  enlarged.    Post  Svo.  price  10s. 


Whitelocke's  Journal  of  the  English 

Embassy  to  the  Court  of  Sweden  in  the 
Years  1653  and  1654.  A  New  Edition, 
revised  by  Hskby  Beets,  Esq.,  F.SJL 
2  vols.  Svo.  24s. 

Wilmot's  Abridgment  of  Blackstone's 

Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  Young  Persons,  and 
comprised  in  a  series  of  Letters  &om  a  Fi^ther 
to  his  Daughter.     12mo.  price  68.  6d. 

Wilson  (W.)— Bryologia  Britannica:  Con- 
taining the  Mosses  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  systematicsdly  arrangedanddescribed 
according  to  the  Method  of  Brueh  and 
ScAimper;  with  61  illustrative  Plates.  Being 
a  New  Edition,  enlarged  and  altered,  of  the 
MusooloffiM  Britannica  of  Messrs.  Hooker  and 
Taylor.  By  WnjJAM  Wilbok,  President 
of  the  Warrington  Natural  History  Society. 
Svo.  42s.;  or,  with  the  Plates  coloured, 
price  £4.  4s.  cloth. 

Yonge.—ANew  English-Greek  Lexicon : 

Containing  all  the  Greek  Words  used  by 
Writers  of  good  authority.  By  0.  D. 
YoNGE,  B.A.  Second  Ediiion,  revised  and 
corrected.    Post  4to.  price  2l8. 

Yo2ige'8  New  Latin  Oradua :  Containing 
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